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Chronicle of Events. 




3 tRily 


2 July 

3 July 

6 July 

6 July 

7 July 

8 July 

9 July 

10 July 

11 July 


12 July 


July 1927. 

’27 Nagpur Congress Committee suspended Arms Act Satyagraha in view of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion that an armed Satyagraha cannot break the 
Arms Act. 

Continuation of the debate on the India Office Estimates in the Commons 
— Earl Winterton on Reforms. 

Blow to textile industry in view of India G-overnment’s decision against 
protection — Mills closed in Bombay. 

do. The Non-Brahmin Confederation at Coimbatore commenced its Session 
under the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Kumarswami B-eddiar — Passed 
resolution on the second day allowing such non-Brahmins to join the 
Congress as desired to do so, 

do. All-India Khadi Exhibition opened by Mahatma Gandhi at Bangalore — 
The Mahatma’s efiort to create khadi atmosphere in Mysore State. 

Serious communal riots in villages m Nadia District, Bengal arising out 
of cow-killing as a sequel to preaching by a moulavi, 

do, Punjab Moslem League passed resolution condemning the Judgment of 
Mr Justice Dalip Singh in the ‘Eangila Rasul’ Case which piovided com- 
plete immunity to scunilous writers attacking revered founders of religion 
— Promulgation of new law urged. 

do. Tense situation in Lahore following “Rangila Rasul” and “ Risala 
Vartman” Cases — prominent Khilafatists arrested for disobeying magisterial 
order prohibiting meetings. 

Gambling under official auspices to raise funds for the Burma University 
severely condemned and criticised in the Burma Council. 

do. Burma Council — Motion for abolition of the Capitation and Thathamcda 
taxes lost. 

do. Punjab Governor refused to receive a Muslim deputation whose represen- 
tation had a close reference to the attacks made on the High Court Judges* 
Burma Council — Non-Official resolution for combating corruption in Judi- 
ciary earned, 

do. Revd. Ottama’s manifesto condemning the British policy of the separation 
of Burma from India and appealing to the people of India not to give 
countenance to such movement. 

Labour unrest and strike in Southern India — promt intervention and 
settlement urged in a Madras Labour meeting, 
do, Deaffi in London of Sir Lala Gangaram, a member of the Agricu tural 
Commission and a great philanthropist of the Punjab, 
do. Maulana Mahomed Ali in a series of articles deprecated the muslim agita- 
tion demanding Mr. Justice Dalip Singh’s resignation. 

Rescue of Minor Girls — -Non-party meeting in Calcutta presided over by 
Governor— Mayor’s appeal for funds for the provision and endowment of 
home for the rescued minor girls — Mayor advocates public whipping for 

HQl 601*0 tj0 

Serious communal riot in Multan originating in the murder of 2 Moslems 
while a Mohurrum procession was proceeding — Curfew order issued and 
military picket posted- — Casualties were muslims 5 killed, 6 injured j 
Hindus 6 killed and 11 injured and 1 sikh killed— Elsewhere Mohurrum 
passed off peacefully. 

do, Mill-Owners’ deputation to the Viceroy in connection with the rejection 
of the Tariff Board’s recommendations by the Government of India, 
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to THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [august 

14: July *27 Official communique from Simla aiihouncrd the ap^>oint mem of a special 

commiBsion of enquiry by Hie Majfety’e Govt’rnmrnt to enquire into the 
poeition of Indians in Kenya and East Africa. 

Big public neecting m Madras on the Ofnmbatoie resolution of the Non- 
Brahmin confederation and tlic attitude of the ]i>tioitP8 in entering the 
Congress and passing resolution of non -acceptance of office. 

15 July do. Paniab Khilafat Committee in a meeting paft-Mi imiignant resolution 

against the Eangila Hasul Judgment ainl detnunded rmioval of Justice 
Balip Singh — Resolutions weie also passed in moblcm meetings at Delhlp 
Bombay and Rangoon to the same t Sect. 

16 July do. The Y. M. C. A. and Politics — The entiuiiy into tljo allegations of the 

European Association began in Calcutta l>cfor« Mr. Justice Pearson ..and 
Mr. B, L. Mitter, 

17 July do, Chingleput District Conference held at Matiurarilakam piesided over by 

Mr. 0. K, Chetti. 

19 July do. Big public meeting at Poona under Mr. J, S. Kaiandikar to open an 

intensiTe Swadeshi and Boycott camgaign in MahaiaHftira. 

21 July do. Joint Select Committee meeting on the Ib’scrve Bank Bill resumed its 

sitting in Calcutta — the popular party’s scheme on the constitution of the 
directorate of the Bank won in the Committee by a maprity of one vote. 
Bengal Borstal Schools Bill published in Calcutta — obiicet of the bill is 
to empower certain classes of magistrates to dttain adoicbccut offenders 
in such Schools instead of sentencing them in the ordinary way to impri- 
sonment. 

Punjab Council— motion for the release of political priHoners reject e<i. 
Memorial submitted by iuRuential moflem leaders to the Bengal Governor 
praying for an open enquiry into the Kulkati incuient, 

22 July do. Punjab Council members representing Sikh, Hindu and Muslim comma- 

nities issued manifesto condemning the riots, assaults and muiders pre- 
vailing in the province. 

23 July do. The ‘Wireless Beam station opened at Bombay by H. E, the Viceroy, 

Fifth Railway Passengers’ Conference held at Madras under Dr. U, Rama 
Ron, 

Punjab Muslim Council Members under Hon. Malik Feroz Khan Noon 
issued manifesto thoroughly disapproving the joint electorate scheme. 

24 July do. Continuous downpour of torrential rain unprecedented within living 

memory commenced from this day and continued for a week in Abmeda- 
bad causing dislocation in Railway traffic and havoc in adjoining villages 
— Several thousand houses collapsed rendering 40 thousand homeless. 

26 July do. First Session of the Madias Provincial Labour Conference uiuhT the 

auspices of the Trade Union movement with the object of reviving the 
provincial committees held at Madras presided over by Mr. N. M, Joshi. 

27 July do. Bombay Council — The Bombay University Bill passed the first rca dng 

and referred to a select committee. 

Inauguration of an All-India campaign at a Bombay meeting under Mrs, 
Naidu with the slogan “ Respect all religious prophets’^ 

28 July do. Police raid in newspaper offices in Calcutta and Bombay — literatures on 

China and Communism seized. 


'August 1927, 

1 Aug, *27 Sevpnth Death Anniversary of Lokmanaya Tilak celebrated throughout 

Nation’s reverential homage to the High Priest of Nationalism. 

2 Aug, do. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot at Bettiah in Bihar arising over a Hindu 

Babha procession resulted in eight casualties (7 Moslems and I Hindu) 
and in several persons being injured. 

^ Nagpur Congress Committee revived the Satyagraba Campaign from this 

day As a result 60 Volunteers with swords and spears were out in 
procession. 







AUGUST ’ 27 ] 
3 Aug. "27 


6 Aug, do. 


6 Aug. do. 


8 Aug. do. 


9 Aug. do. 


10 

Aug, 

do. 

12 

Aug. 

do. 

13 

Aug. 

do. 

14 

Aug. 

do. 

15 

Aug. 

do. 

17 

Aug, 

do. 


7 Aug. do. 
18 Aug. do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS II 

Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra arrested under Regulation III on Oct 26, 
1924 released unconditionally from Mandalay Jail. 

Mr. Satyamurti as President of Tinnevelly District Conference urged 
Congress Unity as the need of the hour and denouned Communal Swaraj 
worse than dyarchy. 

Hoogly District Conference under the presidency of Mr. T. C. Q-oswami — 
President’s masterly analysis of the present political situation in the 
count ry. 

Public Meeting at Bombay under Sir P. Thakurdas condemned the Govern- 
ment’s dilatory attitude and urged it to give immediate effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Skeen Committee. 

A deputation of the Non-Erahmin members of the Bombay Council waited 
upon the Governor at Poona and urged the increased representation of the 
community in the Services. * 

“ Risala Vartman” Case— Judgment pronounced on this day by the Lahore 
High Court convicting both the accused to rigorous imprisonment. 

The C. P. and Berar Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held at Nagpur 
under Sir Sankaran Nair pleaded for inter-caste fusion and supported Joint 
Electorate. 

Executive Meeting of the Hindu Mahasabha after four days’ deliberations 
within closed doors passed resolution condemning the publication of 
communal literatures. 

Calcutta’s Hcro-Woiship in the second death anniversary meeting of Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjee under Sir C. C. Ghose. 

Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India in 
Calcutta to consider their position with reference to the creation of a Re- 
serve-Bank for India. 

The Silver Jubilee of the reign of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore celebrated 
with unbounded loyalty and devotion by his 8 ub 3 ect 8 all over the State. 

London Indians’ indignant protest against a book called “Mother India” 
written by one Miss Katherin Mayo, an American tourist which indulged 
in wholesale and indiscriminate vilification of Indian civilisation and 
Indian character — The book was held as propagandist work to discredit 
India in view of the forthcoming Statutory Commission, 

People’s Party in the Burma Council issued manifesto urging enquiry into 
the Burma Reforms. 

Scurrilous attack on Indian womanhood by Mr. Pilcher in a news-article 
in the “Statesman” of Calcutta — Defamation charges brought against the 
Editor of the paper subsequently ended in the acquittal of the accused. 

Second Session of the All-India Press Employees’ Conference held at 
Calcutta under the presidency of -Hon, S. Mohd, Padsha Sahib. 

Coimbatore District Non-Brahmin Conference held at Tiruppur under the 
presidency of Sir M. 0. T. Muthiah Chettiar, 

Adjourned Meeting of the Bengal Muslim League Council held at Calcutta 
under Sir Abdur Rahim passed important resolutions. 

Vehement protest against the inhuman and brutal atrocities by frontier 
Muslim tribesmen over the Hindu inhabitants of the Frontier recorded in 
a crowded public meeting in Calcutta under Mr. B. C. Pal, 

Dr. Ansari’s remarkable statement to the press, on the eve of his election 
to the presidentship of the Congress, assailing the policy pursued by Con- 
gressmen in the Legislatures and advocating direct action as was done 
in the Non-co-operation days, 

Coimbatore Mill Strike continued till 24th when labour leaders were 
arrested. 

The Public Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly commenced it 
Sittings in Simla. 

Opening of the 0, P. Lsgislative Council— Governor in his address pleaded 
for Communal Unity. 

Opening of the Autumn Session of the Third Legislative Assembly at Simla 
—Select Committee Report on the Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill with 
the Minutes of Dissent presented to the Assembly by Sir Basil Blackett, 
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19 Aug. ’72 

21 Aug. do, 

23 Aug do. 

24 Aug, do. 

25 Aug. do, 

27 Aug, do. 

28 Aug. do. 

29 Aug, do. 


30 Aug. do. 


31 Aug, do. 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER [SEPTember »27 

Secretary of State announced the acceptance o! the In Ha Government's 
praposala regarding the Sh a Report, 

Hindu-Moslcm fracas ending in some caeualtit'S took place at Comilla 
while a Janmastami proceBsion was passing by a mosque. 

Khilafat Conference in Calcutta presided over by Mnul. Mahomed AU 
Urged mutual toleration between Hindiia and MoHloma regarding religious 
matters and work for the liberation of the Motherland. 

ArmB Act Satyagraha in Nagpur leading to a clash with the police who 
were injured — IB men and 4 lady Satyagrahia arrcBted. ^ 

Opening of the Bengal Legislative Council in (’alcutta — The Governor in 
his address reaffirmed the policy outlinetl in the A^nrmhly hy Sir A. 
Muddiman regarding the Bengal detenus. — During interpellations Ministers 
heckled on the question of the condition of Detenus, 

The Bill to amend the Indian Penal Coilc an! the Criminal Procedure 
Code to penalise insult to religion introduced in th** Assembly, 

The Bengal Council— The Swaraii**t. motion of ♦‘No-confidonco'’ in the 
Ministers carried — The Ministers resigned. 

The Pearaon-Mitter Enquiry Committee n port, into the allegations of the 
European Association rpgaxding the poliiical activitir*! of the Y. MCA 
published — The Committee found no t^vicience in support of the allrgar.ions, 
Police raid in Howrah — Bomb-shells, explofiives and revolvers aeizeci —three 
persons arrested . 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference passed conditional entry of Non- 
Brahmins in the Congress. 

Unequivocal condemnation in all parts of India of the an and vulgar 
Attack on Indian womanhood by Miss Mayo in her bot^k “Mother India”. 

Serious communal riot in Bareilly — Uravy casualties — Prominent persouB 
made special constables. 

The Viceroy’s Address to the Joint Session of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Simla 

Motion for consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill made by Sir B. Blackett 
in the Assembly. 

Cotton Yarn Bill imposing duty on one and half annas per pound on 
imported yarn passed by the Select Committee at Simla. 

Members of the Unity Conference at Simla isnued Manifesto appealing 
to all commuidties to maintain calm atmosphere as a means to bring 
about lasting unity between all communities. 

All-India Swadeshi and Industrial Exhibition opened at Poona by the Hon, 
Mr, Haiilal Desai, 


2 

3 


Sept. 

Sept. 


4 Sept. 


5 Sept. 


September 1927. 

’27 Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill adjourned in the Assembly, 

do. Behar Council— No-confidence resolution against Mr. G. D. Singh, Minister 
defeated by 17 votes. 

commuiial riot at Nagpur arising out of a moslcm procession of 
2000 peoples molesting a Hindu pasderby— -There were heavy casualties— 
Military paraded the streets. 

Monster public meeting held in Calcutta under Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta to 
protest against Miss Mayo’s and Mr, Pilchf^r’s attack on Indian woman- 
hood calling them “ Sluts at home and prostitutes abroad,” 

At a general meeting of the Reception Committee of the ensuing Indian 

National Congress held at Madras Dr. Ansari was elected President by a 
large majority. *' 

disturbance at Nagpur arising out of a Muslim procession 
Mlebrating the death of a Moslem killed in the communal troubles of 1924 
coming into conflict with Hindus--^22 died, over 100 injured. 
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7 Sept, ’27 

8 Sept, do, 

9 Sept, do, 

10 Sept. do. 

11 Sept, do. 

12 Sept, do. 
14 Sept, do. 
16 Sept, do. 

16 Sept. do. 

17 Sept. do. 

18 Sept. do. 
22 Sept, do, 
24 Sept, do, 
26 Sept, do, 
28 Sept, do. 
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The Unity Conference meeting at Simla appointed Committee to prepare 
agenda for the Conference. 

The Neill Statue Satyagraha in Madras — Yoluntcers after conversation with 
Mahatma Gandhi decided to continue the struggle in a non-violent spirit, 
Representative Deputation under Sir P. Thakurdas waited on the Viceroy 
in connection with thf* East African situation. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s surprising announcement in the Assembly postponing 
the Reserve Bank Bill owing to the failure of agreement on the question 
of directorate — Congress Party members walked ont in protest. 

Inaugural meeting of the Aero Club of India held at Simla under the 
presidency of Sir Victor Sassoon. 

Mr. C. B. Daa’s portrait unveiled in the Madras Mahajan Sabha by 
Mahatma Gandhi — the Mahatma in paying tribute discoursed on politics 
and spirituality. 

The Y. M. 0. A. & Politics — In view of the Pearson-Mitter Committee 
Report the Council of the European Association in a meeting in Calcutta 
did not consider that there was sufficent reason for calling a meeting of 
the Association to modify or rescind its resolution of the I8th February, 

Lala La] pat Rai’s forceful appeal in an Untonch ability Conference held in 
Simla to cast away the horrible practice. 

Communal Riot in Sholuper — 5 killed, lOO injured. 

Hiudu-Muslim fracas at Ahmedabad arising out of a party of moslems 
coming in conflict with song and religious discourse in a temple adjoining 
a mosque during prayer time. 

The Kharagpur Labour crisis — Declaration of lock-out by the B. N. By. 
authorities in their workshops — ten thousand men affected . 

The Koran desecration Case of Sylhet — Assam Council passed resolution 
demanding dismissal of the police officer who committed the act. 

Mahatma Gandhi in an article in “Young India” characterised Miss. 
Mayo’s Book “ Mother India” as a “ Dram Inspector’s Report”, 

The Unity Committee at Simla held sittings till 22nd when it broke op 
owing to no conclusions having been reached on cow and music questions 
— divergent statements of the Secretaries and the Muslim Members issued 
subsequently. 

The Bill to penabse insult to religion passed in the Assembly. 

A representative deputation waited on the Viceroy at Simla in connection 
with the Feethara Report which recommended drastic curtailment of Indian 
representation in Municipal Council in East Africa. 

Big public meeting at Madras demanding the removal of the Neill Statue 
from public view and sympathising with the Satyagraha movement. 

The Unity Conference at Simla broke up on its failure to arrive at a 
concordant on the question of cow-slaughter and music bpfore mosque. 

Ramnad District Conference held under the presidency of Mr, Satyamurti 
urged communal unity and abolition of separate electorates. 

Muslim Members’ statement issued on the failure of the Unity Conference 
at Simla. 

Attack on the Ramlila procession by Kabuli Mahomedans at Debra Dun 
— 2 dead and 26 wounded — peace restored after curfew order isssued by 
the District Magistrate, 


October 1927. 

1 Oct, ’27 Eleventh Session of the Nadars’ Provincial Conference held at Kumbako- 

nam under the presidency of R. K, Shanmugham Chettiar. 

2 Oct, do. Owing to the tense communal feeling prevailing in Punjab maass 

meeting of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was held at Ambala under Mr. 
Manilal Kothari who appraled to all to settle down to the normal relations 
of peace and harmony and thus help attainment of Swaraj, 
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6 Oct, ^27 Khaiagpur laboar strike continued — Groverntnent statement issued up- 

holding the retrenchment policy of the Railway authorities. 

Nu-tax in Bardoli — the agriculturists at a meeting at i’uni resolved uut 
to pay the enhanced revenue assessment. 

7 Oct. do. The Labour Conference at Blackpool passed resolutions advocating self- 

determination for India and urging release ot Bengal Detenus, 

10 Oct, do. Special session of the Kathiawar Political Conference held at Rajkot to 

protest against the customs cordon of the States. 

25 Oct, do. Mammoth meetings held in Calcutta and Howrah to celebrate the Detenus’^ 

day. 

26 Oct, do. The fourth anniversary of “ Forward”, the Swarajist organ founded by 

Deshbandbu Das, celebrated with great enthusiasm in Calcutta. 

27 Oct, do. Representative gathering in the Unity Conference held in Calcutta on this 

and the next day — resolutions on religious conversions and music before 
mosque and the cow question accepted by both the communities. 

28 Oct. do. Important session of the All-India Congress Committee held on this and 

the next two days — The Unity Conference resolution and the policy of 
the Madras Swarajists discussed— Dr, Das Gupta’s resolution on religious 
conversion adopted. 

The U. P, Christian Conference held at Allahabad under th'‘ presidency 
of Mr. J. M. Dravid passed resolution among others condemning the com- 
munal electorates. 

Special session of the All-India Railwayman’s Conference held at Kharag- 
pur under Mr. V. Y. Giri who deploied the retrenchment m the railways 
and threatened general strike unless retrenchment is abandoned. 

29 Oct. do. Second Day of the A. I, 0, G. Session in Calcutta— Resolutions on cow 

and music and the Bengal Detenus passed. 

The U. P. Council — The Naik Girls’ Protection Bill received a hearty 
welcome from all quartes of the house, 

30 Oct, do, The National Council of Y. M. C. A, in a statement issued from Calcutta 

repudiated the accusation that the association were developing on political 
lines and re-affirmed its policy eschewing politics from its programme. 

31 Oct, do. The interview of the Viceroy with prominent leaders invited by him 

commenced from this day at Delhi, 

November 1927. 

1 Nov. ’27 Police Raid in Calcutta and Dacca — A number of houses searched — revolu- 
tionary conspiracy suspected. 

U. P. Council — Resolution to remove Sex-diequalification for women in 
regard to Election and nomination to the Council adopted unanimously. 

4: Nov, do. The All-India Aryan Congress held at Delhi under the presidency of Lala 

Hansraj. 

The U, P. Council — an interesting resolution, asking Government to 
accept the convention that in matters concerning transferred depart- 
ments the official members should abstain from voting, defeated, 

8 Nov, do, The Viceroy’s announcement on the Reforms Commiesion announced in 

New Delhi — An all British personnel, the Central and Provincial Legisla- 
ture to be consulting bodies. — All-India protest voiced against the exclu- 
sion of Indians from the personnel of the Commission. 

House of Lords passed the Ist reading of the Statutory Commission Bill 
Amending Section 81 of the Government of India Act. 

10 Nov. do. Congress President issued statement appealing for the complete boycott 

of the Statutory Commission, 

12 Nov. do. Andhra Provincial Conference held at Anantapur under Mr, D. Narayana 

Razu — Stirring Appeals made on lesolutions on Neill Statue Satyagraha 
and Royal Commission. 

14: Nov, do. Abdul Raschid, the murderer of S. Shradhananda hanged at Delhi — huge 

muslim crowd carried the body in a riotous procession in which 45 Hindus 
were alleged to have been injured. 
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15 Nov, *27 House of Lords passed the Second Reading of the Indian Statutory Com- 

mission Bill. . 1 ^ 

Labour Party in a Conference with Lord Birkenhead pressed for an 

assurance on the floor of Parliament of the fullest co-operation and con- 
sultation between the Statutory Commission and the Committee of Indian 
Legislatures. 

16 Nov. do. Provincial Ministers’ Conference held at New Delhi under Mr, James 

Crerar to consider questions in connection w'ith the re-organisation of the 
* Provincial Services on the Transferred side. 

All Party Conference in Bombay under Sir C. Setalvad protested against 
the exclusion tf Indians from the Statutoiy Commission and urged its boy- 
cott— Similar protest meeting held in Calcutta under Sir Abdur Rahim, 

All -India Leaders’ statement issued from Bombay urged boycott of the 
Commission unless a Commission on which the British and Indian states- 
men will sit on equal terms is set up, 

17 Nov. do. The House of Lords passed the Third Reading of the Indian Statutory Com- 

mission Bill. 


19 Nov. 


20 Nov. 


22 Nov, 


23 Nov. 


24 Nov, 


26 Nov, 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Independ.ent Labour party at a meeting in London passed resolution strongly 
protesting against the exclusion of Indiana from the Commission. 

Monster Meeting in Bombay under Sir Dinshaw Petit urged boycott of 
the Commibfiion— Similar meeting at Mailias under Dr. U. Rama Rau 
called for the complete boycott of the Commission, 

Pt. Matilal Nehru on b-half of the Congress asked Mr. Lansbury, the 
Labour Leader, to withdraw labour memherb from the Commission and 
desist from all efforts at compromise. ‘‘Nothing short of Full Responsible 
Government will satisfy the Congress.” 

Punjab \4u8lm League’s resolution disapproving the boycott of the Com- 
mission resented by the local Khilafat Committee. 

Maharashtra Prov, Congress Committee held at Pen under Mr. L. B. 
Bhopatkar urged boycott of the Commieaion among other resolutions. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi decided to hold 
the next session at Lahore. 


The Bihar Khilafat Conference, the U. P. Liberal Association and the 
Bombay Non-Biahmin Party, all passed resolutions favouring complete 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission. 

Second Reading of the Reform Bill in the Commons passed — Mr, Saklat- 
vala’a rejection motion defeated. 

All Party meeting at Lucknow under Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru urged boy- 
cott of the Commission. 


In the Committee Stage of the Statutoiy Commission Bill Mr. Saklatvala’a 
Amendment providing that the Commission be not appointed until the 
Assembly approved the appointment negatived owing to Labour’s obs- 
tructive tactics, 

The Statutory Commission Bill passed the Third Reading in the Commons 
and the Royal Assent given. 


Personnel of the Indian Statutory Commission — Lord Birkenhead’s state- 
ment in the Lords approved Nevn Con — Labour not to withdraw Com- 
missioners. 

Parliamentary Labour Party under Mr. Macdonald decided not to with- 
draw labour members from the Commission if equal powers were given 
to the Committee of the Indian Legislatures. 

Pt. Nehru’s letter to all members of the Labour Party expressing surprise 
at the Labour official co-operation describing it as an “insult to India.” 

The European Association at its Annual Meeting in Calcutta opmed that 
the Parliamentary Commission was likely to do more service to India than 
a mixed commission. 


Earl Winterton’s statement carried in the Commons on the appointment of 
the Commission— Mr. Macdonald’s apologia for labour participation— Mr. 

Ho^se negadveT^^^ Matilal Nehru to the Bar of the 

Conference held at Aligaih under the presidency of Mr. 
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The All India Trade Union Congress held at Cawnpore under Dewan 
Chamanlal— Motion for Labour Enquiry Commission pasted. 

At a meeting of Moslems held at Cawnpore Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved a 
resolution uiging the settlement of the Moslem claim as a condition prece- 
dent to the Boycott of the Commission. 

Indian and Earopean Chambers’ joint representation to the Burma 
Government urging abolition of the Capitation Tax, 


December 1927. 

I Dec. ’27 Boycott Committee inaugurated by Dr. Mrs. Besant — the Committee to 

keep boycott on right lines but to eschew civil disobedience and similar 
mass movements. 

‘2 Dec. do* Women’s meeting in Bombay under Mrs. Sarojini Naidu urged concerted 

boycott of the Commission. 

The British Section of the League against Imperialism disapproved labour 
participation in the Commission. 

7 Dec. do, A manifesto issued by prominent Lahore Muslims stated that an equitable 

adjustment of intercommunal differences was an essential prerequisite 
of a common programme and urged muslims in particular not to boycott 
the commifcsion, the doing of which will bring shame and sorow to muslims, 

8 Dec. do. The proti acted strike in the B. R, Railway woikshop at Kharagpur 

terminated — Workshops re-opened. 

II Dec. do. All Party meeting held at Allahabad under the presid^mey of Pt, Madan 

Mohan Malaviya to boycott the foitbcoming Simon CommiHsion. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi decided to 
hold the next Session of the League in Calcutta. 

13 Dec, do. Annual meeting of the Madras Charcber of Commerce held at Madras 

under the presidency of Mr, 0. E. Wood. 

16 Dec, do. Annual Conference of the European Association in Calcutta under Mr. 

C. B. Charters. 

17 Dec. do. The States’ Subjects’ Conference held at Bombay under the presidency of 

Mr. M. Ramchandra Rao. 

19 Dec. do. Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce held in Calcutta 

under the presidency of Mr, Eddis, 

26 Dec. do, Kenya Indian Congress held at Nairobi condemned the recommendations 

of the Feetham Commission as well as the administration of the Governor. 

26 Dec, do. Opening of the Indian National Congress at Madras under the presidency 

of Dr. M. A, Ansai. 

27 Dec, do. The All-India Liberal Federation opend at Bombay under the presidency 

of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

28 Dec. do. Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held at Madras under the 

presidency Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla. 

29 Dec, do, Death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, the well-known Physician and nationalist 

of Delhi — A. I. C, C. meeting held at Madras after the Congress session 
passed condolence resolution on the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

20 Dec. do, All-India Muslim League held at Calcutta under the presidency of Mr, 

Mohammed Yakub, 

The All-India Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. B. L, Rallia Ram. 

31 Dec. do. Annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held at Madres 

under Sir Dinshaw Petit — Annual Report for 1927 presented. 

Rival Session of the All-India Muslim League held at Lahore under the 
presidency of Sir Mian Muhammed Shaft, 


i6 

26 Nov. ’27 
30 Nov. do. 
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EEPOET OF THE 


All-India Congress Committee, 

» 

The following is the annual report for the year 1927 presented by 
the General Secretaries to the AlHndia Congress Committee and sub- 
sequently to the Madras Congress in December 1927. 

Article XXIII of the Congress Constitution requires the Secretaries to 
‘ prepare the report of the work of the All-India Congress Committee during 
the year and submit it, with a full account of the funds which may come 
into their hands, to the All -India Congress Committee at a meeting to be 
held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the 
year'. We have pleasure to submit this report accordingly. 

“ Since the last session of the Congress, there have been three meetings 
of the All-India Congress Committee including the one which was held at 
Gauhati immediately after the Congress concluded its proceedings. At this 
meeting the Committee, in compliance with the statutory provisions, elected 
members to the Working Committee and to the Election Disputes Panel. 

“ The next meeting was an important one and had a prolonged session 
at Bombay. The decisions made at this session covered a wide range of 
subjects — from the International Congress against Imperialism and Colonial 
Oppression and for National Independence to domestic matters like the 
Congress Party's conduct in the Councils — and included the despatch of a 
Medical Mission to China, the framing of a Swaraj Constitution and the 
solution of the vexed question of Hindu-Muslim differences. The Committee 
also placed on record its high appreciation of the meritorious services rendered 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who represented the Indian National Congress 
at the International Congress which was organised by the League against 
Imperialism, and who by his ardent patriotism and untiring energy secured 
for this country an elevated place in the Councils of the League. 

“ At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee resolved at 
the Bombay meeting to recommend to the Congress to give support to the 
League against Imperialism as an associate organisation. 

‘ As regards the Swaraj Constitution, the Conamittee called upon the 
Working Committee to prepare a draft, based on a Declaration of Rights, 
in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures and other leaders of political parties. Accordingly, the office 
placed itself in communication with present and past members of Legislatures 

other ^ prominent persons, a few of whom have sent in some suggestions. 
Drafts are in course of preparation and will, in due course, come up for 
discussion* 

The Hindu-Muslim differences and the means that have to be devised 
to establish unity ha^e continued to be the most absorbing subjects before 

9,nd the Congress. Since the last Congress which met under 
the shadow of a national calamity owing to the brutal assassination of the 
peat Swami Shraddhananda of revered memory, the tension between the 
two great communities in the land has grown from bad to worse, Murders 
and murderous assaults had blackened the fair name of the motherland and 
3 
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the need for a prompt solution of the problem was imperative. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, addressed itself to the question in a spirit of justice, 
humanity and true patriotism. The political issues involved were dealt 
with at the Bombay meeting on the lines of the proposals contained in the 
report and resolutions of the Working Committee, and the All-India Con- 
gress Committee re-enunciated the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis and recommended, as an initial step, the application of r 
the principle to Andhra, Sind and Karnatak.^ The system of communal 
representation was definitely discarded and, instead, joint electorates were 
substituted, due provision being made for the protection of minorities by 
way of reservation of seats. 

“ At this meeting, as has been mentioned above, the conduct of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislative Council was also discussed and 
was referred to the Working Committee which was authorized to call for 
an explanation from the Party and submit the same for consideration at 
the next meeting of the All-India Congress Committee. The resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee which met in Bombay immediately after 
the AlMndia Congress Committee, on this particular matter and on the 
general policy to be pursued by Congress Parties in the Legislative Councils, 
led to a difference of opinion among Congressmen as a result of which a 
requisition signed by over 30 members of the All-India Congress Committee 
calling for a special meeting of the Committee at Calcutta not later than 
the 15th of July was addressed to the President. For various reasons, 
including the inconvenience felt by Congressmen engaged in municipal 
elections in Madras, the sitting of the Madras Legislative Council and the 
illness of the President, the meeting bad to be postponed from time to time 
and could only be held at Calcutta on the 28th of October. 

“ At this meeting, the other points of dispute involved in the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, namely social and religious, were taken up for consideration. 
And a working compromise was reached, owing to the co-oporation of leaders 
of both the communities from different parts of the country. Prior to the 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, a Unity Conference had been 
convened by the President at Calcutta on the 26th October. The Con- 
ference sat for long hours on the 26th and on the following day and after 
full and frank discussion, was able to arrive at compromise formulae which 
were subsequently adopted with suitable alterations by tbe All-India Con- 
gress Committee. It must be mentioned here that some of the leaders were 
obliged to he absent from the Conference and from the -All-India Congress 
Committee, It should also be admitted that the compromise resolutions 
passed at Calcutta have met with adverse criticism in some quarters. Never- 
theless, it may be hoped that the terms of agreement will provide the basis 
on which a “ via media between conflicting points of view can he laid 
down which will help to restore that peace and good-will between the two 
great communities of this ancient land, which is so essential for tbe early 
establishment of Swaraj. 


** Thus the solution of the outstanding political, social and religious pro- 
blems connected with the Hindu-Muslim differences was sought to be arrived 
at at the Bombay and Calcutta meetings in a spirit of give and take. Some 
of the decisions might not be final and may require fuller examination and 
final decision by the Congress ; in fact, the AlMndia Congress Committee 
itself which arrived at these decisions resolved to bring up some of them 
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before this meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee and the Congress' 
and we have no doubt that any alterations that will be found necessary to 
improve upon the terms of compromise and render them more acceptable to 
all parties concerned will be made at the coming session. 

The Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, as has 
been stated above, resolved to show its sympathy in a practical way with the 
people of China who were struggling for freedom, and called upon the All- 
India Board of the Hindustani Sava Dal to take all necessary steps in con- 
nection with the despatch of an Ambulance Corps to that country. But the 
British bureaucracy in India would not permit even this humanitarian work 
to be undertaken by or on behalf of the Congress, and it employed all 
manner of dilatory tactics in dealing with the Dal President Mr. Goswami^s 
communications on the subject. The Congress and the Dal have thus been 
prevented from doing their little service to a sister nation who, like ours, is 
fighting for her freedom. 

Another subject of importance which was dealt with by the AlMndia 
Congress Committee at Bombay was the boycott of British goods, intended 
as a measure of practical protest against the continued incarceration of 
Bengal Detenus. VYe are sorry to say that not much headway has been 
made in this direction. It will he remembered that in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Special Session of the Congress held in Delhi in 1923, 
a report was submitted by the Sub-Committee to the Congress at Cooanada 
giving a list of the articles that could easily be boycotted immediately. 

“ There has been also another movement set on foot to compel the 
Government to deal justly with the hundreds of patriots whose liberties have 
been trampled under foot under the lawless law of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1925, and under Regulation III of 1818, namely the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. It is worthy of note that this movement as well as other move- 
ments like the Madura Arms Act and the Madras Neill Statue Satyagraha 
have been singularly marked by perfect non-violence. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee, while in session at Bombay, received 
the glad tidings of the release of Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose and rejoiced at 
his restoration to liberty, to take his place again in the fight for the nation's 
freedom. But there are still a great many more of patriots rotting behind 
the prison walls and otherwise deprived of their liberties, The Committee, 
therefore, appointed a Sub-Committee at Calcutta to devise moans for expedi- 
ting the release of the detenus with Syt. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, another 
patriot who had suffered imprisonment, as convener of the Sub-Committee. 
The report of the Sub-Committee will come up before this meeting and it is 
hoped that the Committee will address itself to this all important question 
and resolve upon such a plan of action as will wrest the freedom of the 
flower of Bengal from an obstinate bureaucracy. 

“ The Working Committee, as usual, has been meeting from time to time. 
Besides the meeting at Gauhati which was held immediately after the Congress 
the Committee informally met at Calcutta soon after i.e.f on the 1st January. 
Meetings of the Committee were frequently held during the pendency of the 
Assembly session at Delhi in January, February and March when the Com- 
mittee discussed mainly the Hindu- Muslim question, the Currency Bill and 
the Chinese situation. It subsequently met in May last at Bombay and, as 
has been stated above, went thoroughly into the questions outstanding 
between Hindus and Musalmans and submitted its report and draft resolutions 
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to the All-India Congress Committee under Resolution IX of the Gauhati 
Congress. The report could not be ready by the 31st March as required 
under the Gauhati resolution, in view of the fact that the President had to 
carry on prolonged consultations with leading Hindu and Mohammedan 
members of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as well as other 
leaders. 

The last meeting of the Worhing Committee was held in Calcutta on the 
28th October, on the eve of the AlMndia Congress Committee. At this^ 
meeting the Committee, besides framing draft resolutions for adoption by the 
AlMndia Coigress Committee on the basis of the Hindu Muslim Unity Con- 
ference discussions, resolved to sanction Rs. 600 as a token of its sympathy 
with the people of Orissa in their distress caused by the recent floods in that 
unhappy land. 

The Working Committee, in accordance with the resolution on Hindu- 
Muslim Unity adopted by the AlHndia Congress Committee at Calcutta, 
passed by circulation a resolution appointing a Committee representative of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs for the purpose of carrying on propaganda along 
the lines indicated in the said resolution of the AlHndia Congress Committee. 

The Working Committee also considered the situation created by the 
announcement of the appointment of the Parliamentary Commission and 
adopted the following resolution by circulation : — 

As the British Government has constituted the Statutory Commission in defiance of 
the national will and rejected the national demand for a Round Table Conference to settle 
a Swaraj Constitution for India, the Working Committee of the Congress calls upon the 
people of India and appeals to all political parties to abstain from co-operating with tie 
said Commission either by giving evidence or by voting for or serving on any Select Com- 
mittee connected therewith 

The Commission has been universally condemned as a negation of the 
fundamental right of self-determination which is inherent in every nation. 
The Congress will, no doubt, devise, in consultation with other organisations 
in the country, a concerted plan of action with a view to bend the British 
Government to the nation’s will unanimously expressed through the National 
Congress. 

Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the AlHndia Spinners Asso- 
ciation has, during 1926-27 which is the second year of its existence, made 
general progress ” which, as the Association’s report says “ is marked not 
so much in the increased figures of khadi production and sale although such 
progress is to be found in some of the provinces but rather in the improve- 
ment in the quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of 
the organisations in the several provinces were in the main directed during a 
large part of the year as also in the evolving of disciplined organisations in 
some of the less organised provinces and the bringing of all their centres 
under a proper system of business efficiency.’’ The returns received at the 
Central office of the Association show that Khaddar of the value of Rs. 23,59,067 
has been produced and the sale-proceeds amount to Rs. 32,52,854 during the 
year under report. Mahatmaji has undertaken, in spite of serious illness, 
tours in Karnatak, Tamil Nadu and Ceylon, It is a matter for especial grati- 
fiction to note that his tour throughout these provinces including the States 
of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin has been marked by signal success. The 
warm and spontaneous reception that greeted him everywhere, the generous 
res^nse which was made to his appeal for Khadi funds and the unbounded 
enthusiasm that has been aroused in the hearts of the public for the cause o f 
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Daridra Narayan, the God in the lowly and the distressed, give the lie direct 
to the self-complacent allegation of the enemies of this country that Mahat- 
maji’s influence over the masses has diminished. In far off Ceylon, all the 
communities, including the Burghers, vied with one another in according him 
royal reception and giving of their best to the cause of the downtrodden and 
the depressed, of which he is the living embodiment. In a poor country 
like ours, only Mahatma Gandhi could collect spontaneous donations amount- 
ing to Rs. 3 and half lakhs during a few months^ tour. 

The Karnatak Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal has good work to its 
credit during the year under report, having enlisted 6658 Congress members 
and 91 Dal members. 

Reports of work done in all the provinces having not yet boon received 
but so far only Maharashtra, Karnatak, Behar, Gujarat, C. P. Marathi and 
Bombay have forwarded them. The Maharashtra P. C. C. states that the 
total number of Congress members in the province is about 2,^00. In the 
Oolaba and Bombay Suburban Districts of this province, vigorous efforts 
have been made to carry on a campaign against the payment of increased 
land assessment. It should be noted here that the President, during his 
extensive tour in Maharashtra in May last, personally studied the movoinont 
in Alibag for refusing to pay the enhanced land assessment and after con- 
vincing himself of the justice of the movement, gave it every encouvagomout. 
Active propaganda work against the drink evil has also boon done in those 
districts. In Karnatak 6658 Congress members were enrolled during the 
year by the exertions of the Seva Dal mentioned above. The report received 
from four Districts in Behar shows that 2,220 Congress members wore 
registered in those Districts. In Gujarat only 270 were enlisted during tho 
current year as against 651 last year. But this was due to tho fact that 
buiarat experienced a terrible calamity in the deluge that swept over the 
province. It is gratifying to note, however, that the Provincial Congress 
Committee rose to the occasion and put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
bring relief to the flood-stricken and starving millions. Tho people made 
a splendid response to the appeal for funds and a sum of Rs. 6,22,982 

operations are still being carried on. 
collected and ear-marked for the depressed classes in Guiarat. 

last year year as against 3(310 of 

«« H who 


perusal of the audited statement of T ^ T? l vident fiom a 

tion of Congress work and for the upkeep of the Central Off.vf A organiza- 

last year, the amount required for this purpose win iJr. !,' 

and we earnestly invite the prompt attention of the 

Committee to this vital need of the cLgress <^0>iKrP8B 

connection, that funds should be colfected^and ew-tarS fmfh* 
and the support of the public enlisted in this behalf ^ ^ purpose 

Madras, f M. A. ANSAEI, 

im Beoemhr mr, S VALLABHBHAI J. PATBL 

U. EANGASWAMI lYENCAK. 
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[Note. — As Working General Secretary of the Congress during the last 
two years who will be vacating his office this year, I may be permitted to 
say one word as to the need for placing the Congress Secretariat on a perma- 
nent footing. The frequent changes in the headquarters of the A. 1. C. C, 
Office, which the present system imposes, involves an amount of expendi- 
ture and dislocation of business which may well be avoided. I would suggest 
that the office may be put in charge of a permanent paid Secretary and be 
located at some central place where he should carry on the ordinary routine 
work of the Congress organisation throughout the year, while the General 
Secretaries annually elected would he placed in a position to guide and control 
the office and carry out the policy and programme laid down by the Congress 
at its annual session, as also in accordance with the resolutions and directions 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee. 

I would also once again urge the restoration of tho amount of the 
delegation fee of each delegate to Rs. 10. Its reduction to the nominal 
figure of Ee. 1 has rendered and will render the task of Reception Com- 
mittees of the less prosperous provinces difficult and hazardous, and accen- 
tuate the position of dependence of the A. L C. C, on tho fastly thinning 
balances of the Tilak Swarai Fund, It is also necessary, I think, to restore 
the membership fee of A. I. C. C. members and to give efloct to tho statutory 
provision contained in Art. IX of the Congress Constitution and to ask 
each Provincial Congress Committee to make an annual contribution to the 
central fund. 

A, Rangaswami Iyengar.] 


Proceedings of the Calcutta Meeting. 

The requisition meeting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced 
at Calcutta in the Albert Hall on the 28th October 1927 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress. There were present about fifty members of the Congress Committee 
and a similar number of visitors. At the outest, the President explained the 
circumstances under which the holding of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was adjourned from time to time. The President fur- 
ther stated that this meeting was held in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
several members of the All -India Congress Committee. 

Among those who attended the meeting were Maulanas Abul Kalam 
Azad, Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Pandit Gopebandhu Das, Mr. Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Moulana Abdul Bari, Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Mr, A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. V, V. Jogiah, Mr. T. Prakasam, Moulana Maho- 
med Shafi, Dr. Biswanath Mookerjee, Babu Bagavan Das of Benares, Pandit 
Nilkantha Das, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das, Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Mr. S. 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Nand Lai, Babu Purshottamdas Rai, Dr. Pratap 
Chandra Guha Roy, Mr, C, F. Andrews, Sreemati Urmila Debi, and 
Sreemati Subbamma Debi. 

Congress and Madras Politics. 

Mr. At Rangaswami Iyengar then read the requisition which stated that 
the Working Committee instructed the Congress party in several Provincial 
Legislatures that their duty under clause (a) of the resolution of the Gaqhatj 
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Congress was to prevent the functioning of diarchy as such wherever possible 
and did not impose on them to defeat a Ministry if the result of such an 
action was in the judgment of the party likely to strengthen the bureaucracy 
and was of opinion that it was desirable for the party to co’operate with each 
other for the purpose of carrying out the Congress policy and (2) that having 
heard all about the conduct of the Congress party in the Madras Council the 
♦ Working Committee was convinced that the party had done nothing consistent 
either with the ultimate object of the Congress, the attainment of Swaraj, or 
with the spirit and letter of the Gauhati resolution, as in its judgment there 
was no probability of wrecking diarcy in that province at that time but that 
on the other hand it had done all that lay in its power to prevent the 
strengthening of diarchy by means of an alliance with a party whose avowed 
policy was to promote communalism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing ofiSce at the hands of the bureaucracy, The Working 
Committee made it clear that in no case should the party in the Council 
resort^ to such co-operation and (3) to consider the desirability of convening 
a special session of the Indian National Congress to consider future policy and 
programme. 

The requisition led to a heated debate, Mr. Viswanath urged the 
withdrawal of Clause (2). 

Mr. Eajkumar Chakravarthi said that, in view of the approach of the 
Congress in Madras, consideration of the interpretation of the Gauhati resolu- 
tion should be postponed till the next A. I. C, C. at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam suggested that the first part of the resolution bo 
formally moved. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that this was a special meeting convened in 
garsuance of a requisition, so the resolution must either be moved or dropped. 
He proposed that the whole resolution might be dropped. He said that 
naving regard to lapse of time, and having regard to what had happened in 
Madras since the notice of this meeting was given it was futile for them now 
to go and consider this question. He reminded the House of their programme 
in the Councils. He fought tooth and nail to oppose any quSrSr b”iSg 
given to any Ministry in any Council and was one of the staunchest Swaraiisbs 
in throwing out the Ministry in company with any other party or parties 
however antagonistic they might be. It was futile for them now to pas7 a 

reso ution of condemnation and he hoped that the consideration of the 
resoIutioD might be postponed. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to speak and asked the President not to 
albw this matter to be voted upon unless the matter was thoroughly discussed 

furthefdfecussion!®'®*^ ^ suggest il 

text I—'* carried. The following is the 

Resolution. 

wr \ ■ 5® consideration of the matter raised in the requisition for this meeting 

« Working Committee’s resolution on the conduct of the Congress Partv in 

Madras Legislative Council be dropped '-ongress larty m the 

2. Bihar and Orissa Flood, 

Mr, T. Prakasam moved the followiug resolution 
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Balasore and Cuttack districts of Orissa. It warmly congratulates the different 
voluntary societies which have done such splendid service in saving the 
poorest of the poor in the districts from utter privation. It commends the 
work of the reconstruction on behalf of the distressed families as a national 
work of immediate importance, notifying the fact that the greatest sufferers 
were the families of the depressed classes. It calls the public attention to 
the appeal made by Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das and Mr. C. F. Andrews whose 
service in the cause of the famine-stricken in Orissa it gratefully acknowledges.” 

He said that it was well-known what Mr. Andrews and Pandit Gopa 
Bandhu Das had done regarding the great distress that had overtaken the 
province. He hoped that the resolution would command unanimous support. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das said that, if anybody visited the flood-stricken 
area, he would not bear the sight of it. Orissa, ho said, was a problem in 
Indian politics not only on account of its dismemberment but on account of 
its annual floods. It was for the Indian National Congress to help the 
struggling people of Orissa. 

The resolution was carried, The President announced that the Working 
Committee had resolved to contribute Rs. 600 towards the Flood Belief Fund. 

3. — Kharagpur Deadlook. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami moved the following resolution : — 

That the All-India Congress Committee expresses their deep sympathy with 
the Kharagpur strikers in their struggle against the grave injustice that had been 
done to a considerable section of the employees of the B. N. Railway and asked 
the whole country to stand by them and help them to vindicate their rights.” 

The resolution was duly seconded, 

The President remarked that, as Government had not taken any steps in 
the matter, they could not but sufficiently condemn their action. 

The resolution was carried. 

4.— “Punjab Communal Murders- 

Dr. Ansari moved the following resolution : — 

“ This committee expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous 
assaults and riots that have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and 

Hindu leaders to do their utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in 
the country.” 

He said that it was absolutely necessary that violence of any kind, and 
specially of murderous assaults on innocent, inoffensive and harmless indi- 
viduals, who were absolutely unprepared, should be condemned in no un- 
certain terms by all, whether they were Hindus or Mussalmans. Unless 
they had peace in the country it would be impossible for them to do any work. 

In seconding the resolution, Maulana Mahomed Ali condemned not only 
the murderous assaults but the organised riots and he did it both as a Con- 
gressman and as a Mussalman. They should condemn violence in no uncertain 
terms. 

Dr. Biswanath Mukerjee remarked that some practical steps should be 
taken on behalf of the Congress to check such things. An empty resolution 
would not help them much. He maintained that there were persons in 
the Congress who called themselves as Hindu and Mahomedan leaders who 
spoke one thing in the Congress and immediately after they came out and 
went to temples or mosques they preached something differently. 
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Manlana Mahomed Ali, interrupting, said : I have every right to go ou* 
to mosques as a Mussalman. 

Dr. Mukeijee : 1 am not going to stand against anybody’s rights to 
speak or preach. 

Maulana Akram Khan : Name the parsons. 

Dr. Mukeijee : Read the newspapers. I think the Maulana has no 
. cause to take umbrage. I have not mentioned him and I do not know it has 
hit him. 

The President standing up said that it was with a view to put an end 
to violence of all kind that they had assembled there and Dr. Mukeijee was 
right in asking that effective steps should be taken subject to their approval. 
What they proposed to do was to have a touring committee consisting of 
Hindu and Mussalman leaders to educate the public to condemn violence and 
to bring about an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

Dr. Ansari’s motion was carried, 


— Resolution on Religious Conversions. 

Mr. J. M. Das Gupta then placed before the House a resolution on 
conversions and reconversions adopted by the Unity Conference on the prevl- 
out night for ratification. The following is the text : — 

All-India Congress Committee resolves that every individual or groun 
Ij convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 

individual or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done, by force 
under means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons 
eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with 
standed®“ guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is \)und 
be DromnfW guardian by persons of another faith, he should 

Sto Z Lrt There must be no secrecy 

nor^sh^md ^’^out any conversion or reconversion 

‘‘Whenever conversion 

.sfnn any complaint is made m respect of any conversion or reconver- 

‘ ®®®''®®y by force, fraud or other unfair means ^ 

whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted the matter shall 

WoSr'c'onS'S„"ih?'?'<* ‘■y "Wtraton iho .M) b" IppoinW by IS 
worKing tbommittee either by name or under general regulations”. ^ 

only f supporting the resolution, said that he was not 

j “ 5 / “ communal society but also of a religious sooiatv If 
welcrnna Convert others to Mahomedanism or Hinduism, he waa 

fTr ?n view conversioT IW 

the age frorifilo^S m the country, it was desirable to raise 

it wafa'hfghlv con£ Daulatram of Sind said that 

his opinion tfe AmSI the grounds both of time and plaL fnd £ 

Pinion the All India Congress Committee should have only discussed thS 
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matter without arriving at any decision or should have adopted a resolution 
tentatively for final ratification at another meeting later on. 

In seconding him Mr. Jairamdaa Daulatram said that the whole issue was 
that peace should be based on terms which wore both fair and workable r„nd 
he believed that the haste with which this draft had been placed bfore 
them was not conducive to a settlement. After all, they wanted to b:!ug 
about peace between Hindus and Mussalmans and the Sikhs in the Punjab ^ 
and he thought the move behind Congress in this matter ought to he that it 
should be their endeavour to bring these parties together and, after the parties 
had settled their differences, to register their decision. But the way sugges- 
ted, in his opinion, would not bring about peace nor make it lasting and it 
could not be carried into effect in face of the numerous riots and murderous 
assualts made from time to time. He cautioned that they must not preci- 
pitate any decision for, by so doing, they would give a greater handle to the 
reactionaries. The question of music before mosques, ho remarked, was part 
and parcel of the agreement. 

The President : There is no question of agreement or pact in these 
things. What the Congress proposes to do is to take the initiative in the 
matter and educate the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jairamdas said that any suggestion made by the Congress 
for the purpose of education should have been arrived at after a fuller dis- 
cussion. He pointed out that there was practically no representative from 
Tamil Nadu. 

The President : You can trust me to deal with at least Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Jairam : I understand, the President takes the responsibility for 
Tamil Nadu but I thought I might as well refer to it. Then there are only 
a few representatives from Andhra and the Punjab and I do not know who 
will take the responsibility on behalf of the Hindus to educate those provinces, 

I think the Congress would bo wise enough to postpone the consideration of 
the matter and it should publish a resolution without committing it to anything. 

Opposing Mr. Prakasam, Mr. T. C. Goswami said that when a decision 
had to he taken, the sooner it was taken the better and the policy of hasten- 
ing slowly had landed the country in this terrible condition. He did not 
subscribe to the view that the Congress should register the decision of some 
society and he emphatically repudiated the suggestion. In his opinion it 
was the duty of the AllTndia Congress Committee to take the initiative 
in the matter and not to rely on communal organisations to settle their 
differences. He did not know if there was any Mahomedan organisation 
in the country which represented the opinion of Mahomedans but as far 
as his own community was concerned, he knew for certain that there 
was no such organ ’sation which could speak in the name of the Hindu 
community. “ I must tell Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya/* continued Mr. Goswami, “ in public interests that there is 
no such thing as the Hindu Maha Sabha in Bengal except in one street of 
Calcutta. There a^e very few people in Bengal who recognise the Hindu 
Maha Sabha as authoritative and I think it my duty at this time of the 
All-India Congress Committee to say that there are many Bengalees who 
would not recognise the jurisdiction of the Hindu Mahasabha. I say it is the 
duty of the Co ogress to take the initiative in this matter and to educate the- 
country. This resolution is on the face of it fair. Here is an agreement 
which gives absolutely free right to others to convert with the exception of 
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fraud and force. If the Congress wants to educate the public it must have 

its own opinion.^’ ^ , 

Dr. Ansari was surprised at what Mr. Prakasam had said and> in his 
opinion, this resolution on conversions was really nothing hut a resolution 
passed at the Unity Conference in 1924 after Mahatma’s fast and as such it 
had been before the public for the last three years. 

, Mr. Prakasam : Not at all. That Conference was supposed to have 
broken off. 

Dr, Ansari proceeding said that they were deploring from day to day 
the atmosphere created in the country. Violence, feuds, enmity and riots 
were going on from day to day and, when the time came to settle these 
differences, they were told to put back. This was a mentality he could not 
understand. They should take definite action to check this state of affairs. 

Mr, Purushottam Rai asked Mr, Goswami to withdraw his remarks 
against the Hindu Maha Sabha in view of the fact that he had already 
promised Rs. 1,000 to it. 

Mr- Goswami : — By Hindu Maha Sabha I meant the Maha Sabha which 
is at Lahore. 

The President: — That is all right. Mr. Goswami did not mean any 
reflection on the Calcutta Hindu Maha Sabha and knows quite well that 
Mr. Rai’s cordial co“Operation was materially responsible for the decision 
arrived at. 

Defending his own conduct, the President said that he has tried his 
best to bring about an agreement between the Hindus and Mussalmans. He 
did not accuse anybody but murders were there and communal feelings were 
there and in this state of affairs they could not leave the matter to a commu- 
nal party. His original view that these matters should bo left to a comnaunal 
party was a mistake, because naturally they exaggerated their ownrights. 
Therefore, an impartial tribunal like the National Congress should deal with it. 

As regards Pandit Malaviya, continued the President, if he wanted post- 
ponement on the ground of the unsuitability of time and place ,he was 
prepared to do what was wanted but the Pandit’s message : ^ I cannot 
persuade myself to attend the Conference,” was clear and it meant Hands Off’ . 

As for Dr. Moonjee, Mr. Iyengar read his message and said that it spoke 
for itself. “ When you accused me, I should explain.” 

Mr. Prakasam : — I have not accused you. 

President I have done my best to promote amity and I am not without 
hopes. But if you leave the matter in this state of things there is no chance 
of Hindu-Moslem Unity. And what do you say to me ? Murderous assaults 
are taking place and hands off 1 That is your proposition. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that you cannot either found nationalism or Swaraj on 
perpetual quarrels. Is the Congress going to abdicate its function in this 
matter ? I would ask you to dispel from your mind that there has been the 
slightest injustice to the Hindu Mahasabha leaders. I say now with full 
responsibility that Mahomedens are more amenable to settlement. I know 
this is the view of Mahomedan friends who are here and of others who have 
sent many earnest telegrams. Simla has convinced me that what Simla has 
failed to do, the Congress will accomplish. What chance is there of a Swaraj 
Constitution if this matter is not settled T Let us then adopt the resolution. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali thought that this was the most non-controversial 
resolution and that there was no use wasting time over it. 
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Mr. Prakasam’s motion was lost and the orginal motion of Dr. Das Gupta 
vras adopted. 

Following the defeat of Mr. Prakasam’s motion Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram 
walked out of the meeting as he could not be a party to further nroceedinea 
of the meeting in regard to the Hindu-Muslim problem in view of the fS 
that It was decided to give no time to the representatives of the various 
communities in the different provinces to express their views on the rosolu- , 
tioi3s adopted by the Calcutta Ucity Conference. The meeting then adjourned. 
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the Committee reassembled this afternoon under 

the Presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. There was a thin attendance. 

statement IblSh!^’ drew the attention of the House to the 

Ho nS tieen a defeat of Mr. 

self ^ Th« •/ been any defeat, it was the defeat of his humble 

that there was no party or group in the Congress. ^ ^ ^ 

6.— Resolution on Cow and Music. 

f *^® blowing resolution 

and the Congress to be held?n MadSs meetings of the A.I.C.C. 

giou^oWiiaTonror^^Su^^ i's reli- 

fession and practice of religion Ihou d subiec?to nuW?r® P™“ 

guaranteed to every community and person : ^ ^ morality be 

mosquVat^aV dme‘ foJ^relelLfor play music before any 

stoppage of the mocessions 1 Purposes but there should be no 

shall the songs or music sung or played in mosques ; nor 

lated to cause annoyance offenw or i a- >s cklcu- 

the mosque. ^ "®® disturbance to the worshippers in 

laws regulating ^^he^’sjaughte*r° f "'“n'cipal 

In any town or village in any place not of food, to slaughter cows 

vicinity of a temple or a mand ir> ^or ^ ^ thorough-fare nor one in the 

Cows should not be led in procession or in deTonst?ntion‘for saf%‘ f 

“ Having regard to the deeprooted sentimem of tl^. h°! or slaughter. 

“®t'f ®®t^ killing, the Moslem communX ^ earMs til 

or village concerned.” ’ annoyance to the Hindus of the Zn 

have been^Tontravened^^irshan^be provisions of this resolution 

minted by the WorldS’cLSuee hv decided by arbitratorlS 

their decision shall be final”. yname or under general regulations, ai^ 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said that the Congress had boon trying to nomposo 
the differences between the Hindus and the Mahomodans for the last two 
years. The Congress had boon tmrsuing a policy of draft. It had allowed 
communal organisations full play not only in creating differences between 
the two communities, bub also in allowing such organisationa to make an 
attempt at settlement. It seemed to him that it waa wrong on the part of tho 
Congress to expect that communal organisation would view the questions from 
a broad and national point of view. The oxporionco of the past two years 
had confirmed them in tho belief that tho only organisation which could deal 
with the questions successfully, was tho Congress. They took up the questions 
for settlement in their own hands. They approved of those resolutions, and 
asked the members of tho Congress to do propaganda to popularise those 
views. They called upon tho Working Committee to appoint a small com* 
mitteo to popularise those views, 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded : “ Let us start tho work. Lot us give the 
lead. We have got two months before the next Congress. Pooplo ought to 
think of these resolutions. We approve of these resolutions, and wo say 
that after the experience of those two months’ propaganda and the way those 
resolutions are accepted by the people, wo would know in Madras how they 
could be modified. What I would like you to do is not to interfere with these 
resolutions to any groat extent. If you make any nximber of alterations in 
these resolutions, you will only be giving a handle to those who are 
waiting and watching to wreck all attempts at a solution.” 

Maulana Mahomed Ali seconded tho motion, lie said that the reasons 
which actuated them in framing tho resolutions, were that they wanted to got 
rid of all these occasions for excitement which led to mischief. When 
freedom was accorded to each community to do what it was required to do 
by its religion, without imposing any restrictions upon it, the present ilbwill 
and hostility would go. 

Continuing Maulana Mahomed Ali said that there would bo a oompoti- 
tion far different from the competition that existed at tho present moment. 
To-day tho competition was for each community to snatch what they oould 
from the hands of tho other and to show that they wore dominant. The 
resolutions would practically challenge the Hindus and Mahomodans, and 
make them show greater consideration for the feelings of others. It was with 
a desire to institute a now form of competition, that tho resolutions were 
being moved, 

Mr, Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved an amendment, the effect of which would be 
to postpone all consideration of the resolution. 

His amendment wanted them to appoint a committee to tour the country 
to educate the masses, so that when the Congress met in Madras the com- 
mitteo might be able to report the views of the public. 

Mr. Prakasam said that the reasons for his moving the amendment were 
that the question of music and the question of cow-slaughter had been either 
real causes or excuses for Hindu-Moslem riots during tho last five years, 
commencing with the riots in Multan in the south of the Punjab in the 
year 1922. Ho reminded the House of what happened at the Simla Unity 
Conference and in the Hindu Sabha meeting. Regarding the question of 
cow-slaughter, he said that he was anxious that, whatever the committee did, 
ft should be such as would not be condemned by the outside puhlio as ucr 
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reasoDaWe atid impracticable. He feared that dangers would accrue from 
the resolutions if adopted as tabled and appealed to Mr. Sen Gupta and 
Maulana Mahomed Ali not to press the resolutions. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu seconded the amendment. 

Mr, Nimbher while supporting the original resolution, expressed himself 
so very reluctant to speak on communal c[uestions. He attributed all the 
existing evils to the want of a revolutionary programme of mass organisation 
before the country. He reminded the House of the unity that existed bet- 
ween the Hindus and the Moslems in the Non-co"Operation days, and observed 
that councihentry and the Bardoli decision were responsible for all the fana- 
ticism prevalent in the country. If the Congress was prepared to have a 
strong programme, then only would the resolutions help them, 

Mr, Baikumar Chakravarti, opposing the amendment, remarked that 
in view of the fact that the Unity Conference had spent much time and energy 
over the peace proposals, it would be an act of sheer discourtesy not to con- 
sider them. He pointed out that Mr. Prakasam wanted, in effect, not to 
approve of the resolution but to treat them as a mere scrap of paper. Mr. 
Sen Gupta, he said, had made it clear that the proposals would be confirmed 
at the Madras Congress with such modifications and additions as might bo 
deemed to be necessary in the light of the criticisms received. Ho therefore 
did not think postponement was necessary. The proposals embodied a com- 
promise and so long as there were self-seekers on earth no compromise would 
give universal satisfaction. 

Mr. Girdharilal, Mr. Easanta Kumar Mazumdar and Mr. T. Viswa- 
natham of Andhra supported the amendment. 

Maulana Akram Khan supported the original resolution, and made a 
stirring appeal to the House to pass the resolution, 

Mr, Subash Chandra Bose, supporting Mr. Sen Gupta, said that the 
resolution before the House was after all a man-made formula. He did not 
claim that it was in any way able to meet all the contingencies that might 
arise from time to time ; but what he claimed in support of the resolution 
was, that it represented a sincere and honest endeavour to arrive at a com- 
mon formula. The practical effect of the resolutions would ho, on the 
one hard, to remove the obstinacies on the part of the Hindus in the 
matter of music before mosques, and on the other remove the obstinacy 
on the part of the Mahomedan in the matter of cow-slaughtor. If 
unfortunately, their hopes were not fulfilled, it would then bo time for 
them to put their heads together in order to adopt some other form 
of conciliation. He emphasised the point that the present proposals 
would go a long way towards removing a good deal of the misappre- 
hension which seemed to prevail in the minds of the extreme Hindus and 
extreme Mahomedans. They, the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Bose assured thf 
House, were not going to lose their heads on account of the communal 
troubles. And if the Mahomedan leaders assumed a frantic attitude they 
would refuse to follow them. They Lad glorious traditions behind them, 
and had an important part to play in the chapter of their country’s freedom. 
They were not going to surrender the position that they had taken at the 
very beginning. The speaker was an optimist and he hoped that the com- 

® passing phase, and that was why he would appeal to 
the Hindus of Bengal not to give up the strictly nationalistic position that 
they had taken up from the very beginning. 
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The amendments of Mr, Prakasam were put to vote and lost. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. Prakasam next moved the following amendments : — 

1. “ That the Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thorough- 
fares at all times, for religious, social or other purposes, subject to the local 
usages or customs that might have been obtaining prior to^ 1922, and also subject 
to any agreement between the parties or decrees of civil courts obtained by the 
two communities in regard to such rules. 

2. Neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans shall claim or set up any right 
or usage for preventing any music in the houses or in the places of worship of the 
other community at any time. 

3. “ The Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to local 
and municipal laws and decrees or any special agreement or usages and customs 
prevailing in the towns and villages in the different provinces prior to 1922. In 
towns and villages that might hitherto come into existence tne matter should be 
settled by a general board of Hindus and Moslems.’’ 

These amendments were also lost. 

There were several minor amendments to the original resolution and the 
President appealed to the proposers of those amendments not to press them at 
this Calcutta session. He assured them that they were at liberty to bring 
forward those amendments at the Madras session of the A. I. C. C. meeting 
for consideration. 

In spite of the President’s appeal, several members rose to move their 
amendments. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu asked for the insertion of the following proviso : — 

** Provided it is already laid down by law or regulation, in any province 
or part of a province, that cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in a 
slaughter house, they shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other 
than the slaughter house ; and in places where there is no such law, the right 
shall be exercised subject to local usages. Where local usage cannot be as- 
certained, a separate place of slaughter he assigned by a joint board of Hindus 
and Muslims of the locality. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Saileshnath Bisi of Bengal moved the insertion of the words ‘'statu- 
tory provision’^ for “municipal laws.*' 

Maulana Mahomed Ali objected to the amendment, and reminded the 
House of what had happened in the Punjab over the question of statutory laws, 

Mr. Suhash Chandra Bose, in support of the amendmert, pointed out that 
if there was any existing law regulating cow-slaughter for the purposes of food 
in any non-municipal area, there was nothing to be afraid of. There was no 
question of total prohibition, and he begged Mr. Mahomed Ali to accept the 
amendment, 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose maintained that the amendment of Mr- Bisi 
was a harmless one. But as there was vehement opposition he requested 
Mr. Bisi to withdraw the same. 

With the permission of the House, the amendment was withdrawn. 

Original Motion Carried. 

After some discussion the original resolution with some minor amend- 
ments was put to vote and carried with two dissentients. 

7. — Be^ngal Detenus. 

The followkig resolution moved by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta was carried ; 
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“Ihii Committee strongly condemns the continued incarceration under 
Regulation III of i8i8 and under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1925 of the Detenus of Bengal. 

“ And in view of the fact that several detenus have been in custody for over 
fouryears and are in an alarming state of health, this committee resolves that a 
sub-committee of six members, with power to co-opt, be appointed to devise means 
for expediting the release of the detenus and that this sub-committee do submit 
their report in time for the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. 

“ The members of the committee shall be Dr. Ansari, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. 
Akram Khan, Mr. S. C. Mitra Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and the mover”. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


THIRD DAY-30TH OCTOBER 192 7. 


The AllTndia Congress Committee concluded their deliberations this 
morning in a thin House, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. 

The President (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) could not attend the meeting 
owing to the sudden breakdown of his health. The Mayor of Calcutta and 
some other leaders were absent. 

There was some amount of discontent in the House when a resolution was 
disallowed which was moved by an Andhra member and which had reference to 
the Gauhati resolution laying down that it was mandatory on Congressmen to 

refuse offices within the gift of the Government and oppose and prevent the 
formation of ministries. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the President, informed the House that the 
resolution was out of place in view of the resolution passed in the beginning of 
the proceedings postponing consideration of the question till the Madras session. 

As a protest against this some Bengal monabers proposed an adjournment 
of the House sine die, which was carried. 


‘Indiana in America. 

Swami Kumaranand of Ajmere moved a resolution appreciating the set- 
vices of Mr. Shailendranath Ghosh and Mr. Sudhindranath Bose, the Indian 
exiles in America, and expressing deep sympathy in their fight for the restor- 
ation of the citizenship rights of Indians and gratitude to Senator Copeland 
for bringing the Hindu Citizenship Bill in the American Senate to remove the 
disqualification imposed on Indians in America and to place them on the same 
footing with the other emigrants. He eulogised the services of the two 
Indian leaders in U, S. and pointed out that they had been deemed as political 
untouchables. If they wanted to keep the honour and prestige of the Indians 
in America, he urged the Congress Committee to start a fund and appoint a 
Bub-committee to collect money for that fund. The time had come, he con- 
cluded, when they should not neglect the Indian exiles in America. 

Mr. Nimhkar, while seconding the resolution, regretted that it was most 

deplorable that the Congress was not doing anything for the Indian exiles. 

He pointed out that the exiles were all patriotic people who had suffered for 

their country and it was the duty of the Congress to raise their fingers for 


The resolution was carried. 


9. Cancellation of Passports. 

Mr. Nimbkar next moved : — 
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of the Indian Government in refusing passports to many Indians invited by the 
Society for the Promotion of Cultural Understanding, to attend the tenth anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution.” 

Mr. Nimbkar stated that Mr, Saklatwala wanted to visit hia native land 
once more during the time of the Madras Congress, but the Government had 
cancelled the passport given to him. He also pointed out that many Congress 
leaders and journalists were invited to attend the Soviet anniversary, but 
they too were refused passports. The question of passports was a serious one 
and it ought to be tackled by the Congress. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr, Viswanatham was carried, 

10, — The Nabha -Abdication. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman moved : — 

“ This meeting of the A: L C. C. reaffirms the resolution passed at the 
Delhi special session of the Congress in 1923, strongly condemning the action of 
the Government of India in bringing about the enforced abdication of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional, and in reaffirm- 
ing the heart-felt sympathy of the nation with the Maharaja Saheb in the grave 
wrong that has befallen him, demands that justice be done to the Nabha cause by 
the restoration of the Maharaja to the gadi and in all other respects.” 

Mr. Horniman pointed out that the resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Subjects Committee at Gauhati, but for certain reasons the matter was 
referred to the Working Committee for a confidential report, He understood 
that the Working Committee had got no confidential report to offer them, and 
he thought it was time that the matter was closed, because in his opinion a 
very grave injustice had been done by the failure to have the resolution 
passed by the Gauhati Congress, The speaker had been travelling in the 
country, and had met a large number of Sikh leaders and he assured the 
House that the feeling of the Sikhs was very strong. Indeed, they felt 
strongly that the Congress in not passing the resolution at Gauhati, did the 
Sikh community an injustice and in a sense caused a slur upon their own 
support to the Nabha cause. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Eajkumar Chakravarti, and supported 
by Swami Kumarananda and was carried, 

11. — The G aju hati Decision, 

Mr. Viswanatham of Andhra moved ; — 

“ Whereas doubts have arisen as to the exact meaning and scope of the reso- 
lution passed by the Indian National Congress at Gauhati, the All-India Congress 
Committee feels bound to explain it ; and is of the opinion that the said resolution 
was intended to mean and means, that it is mandatory on the Congressmen in the 
legislatures to : (i) refuse offices within the gift of the Government and withdraw 
support direct or indirect from those who so accept office ; (2) oppose and prevent 
the formation of Minis ter ies, and avail themselves of every opportunity to so 
oppose by all possible and legitimate means and ways ; (3) throw out and utilise 
every opportunity to throw out Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary de- 
mands, in parts as well as in whole ; (4) move or support only such resolutions 
as would decisively tend to strengthen the policy enunciated in the* preamble of 
the resolution ; and resolves to visit disciplinary action on those who do not work 
out or help to work out the said resolution, in the way explained”. 

Mr. Barjgaswami Iyengar, Secretary, rose to a point of order, namely, that 
this resolution could not he moved. He reminded the House, in this connec- 
tion, of the fact that when the President accepted the motion of Mri Sen 
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Gupta the House by a majority carried the resolution# The President had 
ruled that all resolutions bearing upon the matter of the requisition were dis- 
posed of by the motion, which said that the question be dropped by reason of 
the fact that the Indian National Congress was going to decide the future 
policy and programme. 

Mr. T. Prahasam characterised the point of order as most extraordinary. 
He pointed out that a special requisition was sent by a member of the Con- 
gress with regard to the instructions that were said to have been issued by 
the Working Committee on that matter. Mr, Sen Gupta made a change, and 
the resolution was dropped. How on earth, he said, could the mover bo dis- 
allowed from explaining the meaning of the Gauhati resolution at least for 
the future conduct of the members of the Councils that would meet next week 
or before the December session of the Congress ? 

Mr. Basantakumar Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

The President ruled that the point of order was correct in view of the 
resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta having been passed. 

Mr. Satyendrachandra Mitra (Bengal) at this stage proposed the adjourn- 
ment of the House till the Madras session of the Congress. He was supported 
by Mr. Mazumdar. 

Mr. Viswanatham said that after what he had heard from the Secretary 
on behalf of the President, he was not for pressing the resolution. 

Mr. Iyengar recorded his protest against the manner in which Mr. 
Viswanatham had made insinuations. 

Mr, Prakasam pointed out that there was no insinuation made against the 
President. 

Mr. Nimkar regretted that the A. L C, C„ as a body, should quarrel in 
this way. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman wanted to know whether the motion was a definite 
proposal for adjournment until the Madras session met, because it meant that, 
if the Committee decided now to adjourn, the Madras Executive Committee 
would not be in a position to discuss the matter in the interval. 

Mr, Mitra in reply said that he was definite in the matter and moved that 
the meeting be adjourned sine die. 

The motion wes put to vote, and was carried. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

Mr, Horniman then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Iyengar and said 
that although he was in profound disagreement with much of the policy that 
had been pursued in this Committee, he would express his appreciation of 
Mr. Iyengar 8 intense earnestness and enthusiasm and devotion to duty as the 
President. He was sorry to hear of his sudden breakdown and hoped he 
would soon he restored to vigour and health. 

Mr. Horniman also thanked the Maulana Sahib for the trouble ho had 
taken to preside over that day^s deliberations. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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The Madras Meeting! 

MADRAS-‘2 9TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 7. 

The next meeting of the All-India Congress Oammitteej after the 
Congress Session, met at Madras on the 29th Dec. under a shadow of great 
grief caused by the sudden death of Hakim Almal Khan at Eampur due to 
heart failure. The President, Dr. Ansari, and other personal friends of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan came to the meeting with tears in their eyes and the 
news soon spread in the Congress camp. 

On the meeting assembling, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar with the per- 
mission of the President made a touching reference to the death of the 
great Muslim leader. Speaking with feeling, he said : — 

It is indeed a great pain to us that after the .lubilation of the Congress, 
we should- have this morning received the sad news of the death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. I am sure many in this Committee have known him per- 
sonally. There are others who have followed his career and his attitude 
towards all national questions. I feel his loss deeply as any one of hia 
closest friends. Ever since I became acquainted with him at the Ahmedabad 
Congress, he managed to capture my heart, he managed also to capture 
the heart of everyone who came into contact with him. He was an ardent 
patriot. He presided over the Ahmedabad Congress when the power and 
prestige of the Congress were highest. He represented all that was good 
and great in Upper India. He had been practically the moving spirit of 
the Tibbi College of Unani and Ayurvedic medicines. His charity was un- 
bounded, His old age and hia services were available to all. We all looked 
on him as a great patriot and when times and tempers were severely tried, 
when riots and disturbances were at their highest pitch, he kept his temper 
cool and held the scales of justice even as between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
He commanded the confidence and love of not only of the Hindus in Delhi 
but also in the neighbouring provinces. All the Hindus of the country 
loved him dearly. I do not know how the sad news will affect Mahatmaji. 
I know he will feel it even more than we all feel it- Dr. Ansari tells me 
that he is only 67 ; and the telegram says he died of heart failure. The 
last act of his that preceded his death was a notable and epnch-making one. 
Disregarding all considerations of health in his feeble condition of body, ha 
wanted to do the greatest possible service to Hindu- Muslim unity. I need 
not tell you how he had been responsible for the Amir of Afghanistan's visit 
to India, his outlook and his speeches. After he paid his respects to the Amir 
he went over to Rampur and there it appears he died of heart failure and 
the Chief Secretary of the Rampur State has sent a message to the President 
of the Congress. I am sure if yesterday^s resolution on Hindu-Moslem 
unity had been known to him, he would have been very happy. Far more 
than any one else, he has contributed to it. It has been the triumph of 
his life ; he himself has been the embodiment of Hindu-Moslem unity.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then placed before the Committee the follow- 
ing resolution drafted by Mr. C. Rajagopala Chariar ; — 

1. — The Condolence Resolution. 

‘‘ The All-India Congress Committee records its most intense grief at the 
unexpected passing away of one of India’s greatest patriots and workers in the 
cause of unity and a past President of the Congress Masihulmalk Hakim Ajmal 
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Khan Saheb and requests the President of the Congress to convey its respccifu/ 
sympathies to the members of the bereaved family”. 

Mr. Gidwani, in seconding the resolution, joined in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. India, he said, had lost one of the greatest 
of her sons of whom not only the Muslim community but all other com- 
munities were proud. 

Mr. Govinda Auand associated himself with the previous speakers. Ho 
said that but for Hakim Ajmal Khan during the last few years, the unity 
between the two great communities would not have been possible. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in supporting the resolution, said that Hakim Ajmal 
Khan though a Muslim, always felt, spoke and acted as an Indian oven 
when communal passions were roused to the highest pitch. There was no 
doubt that bis death occurred after the triumph of the work for which ho 
had devoted his life. Had he been alive ho would have been the right hand 
man of the President of this year s Conference in carrying out the many 
important resolutions. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, all members standing. 

2« — Election of Office-bearers. 

The election of nine members to the Working Committee wnas then pro- 
ceeded with. The oflSce-bearers were elected the day before by the Congress 
itself and their names were published in the report of the Congress 
proceedings. 

The President told the members at the cutest that in consultation with 
the leaders, he had selected the nine pei'sons who would form the Working 
Committee. He hoped that these names would be acceptable to them all. 
If as President of the Congress for this year he had to carry on the work 
of the Congress, he must have a committee who would work with him best. 

He then proposed the following names for the Working Committee 
and suggested these may be carried en bloc : — 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. S* 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Sardul Singh. 

Mr. Gin walla pointed out that the President's saggostion to accept 
these names en bloc was such as to prevent the members of the A. 1. C. C, 
from proposing other names and exorcising their right of choice of their 
own’nominees. 

The President replied that unless he was allowed to select his own 
cabinet he could not take the responsibility for and carry out tho Congress 
work. 

Mr. Sambamurti submitted that after tho President's statement, they 
ought not to delay on this matter but accept his own cabinet. 

Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar moved that the President's list be adopted. 

Mr. Ginwalla suggested that the Working Committee must have in it 
members who represented the masses and looked after their interest. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru took exception to the insinuation of the 
previous speaker and regretted it. 

Mr. Ginwalla next proposed the names of Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Gidwani, 
Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Govindanand and Mr. Nimbkar. 

At this stage, Mr. Gowrisankar Misra moved as a definite proposition 
“ that the names proposed by the President be considered as elected as mem- 
bers of the Working Committee". 
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A few other members spoke with reference to this matter and they 
were followed up by Mr. 0. Rajagopalachariar who drew their attention to 
the precedent of allowing the selection of members to the Working Com* 
mittee in the hands of the President. It was right that the precedent should 
be followed even this year for the simple reason that the policy of 
the Congress should be worked out by members who agreed to work it out 
and who were most suitable for the purpose. He appealed to the mem- 
bers not to fight under the shadow of the death of the great leader Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but to accept the names. Let them understand before they 
proposed other names who they wished to eliminate from the President’s list. 

Having regard to the differences of opinion in the committee and to the 
difficulties in getting at a unanimous vote for the President’s nominees, the 
President decided to put the names to the house one by one and to declare 
those elected who obtained the largest number of votes. 

There was then some discussion as to the form in which the vote should 
be taken. The Committee decided to dispense with the ballot and agreed 
to indicate the vote by show of hands. 

Votes were then taken. The following were declared elected in the 
order of the strength of votes they obtained : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Sen Gupta, 
Sirard Sardul Singh, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Mahomed Ali. 

The President’s list was thus kept in tact. 

3, — Permanent Secretary Question. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next brought forward the subject of having 
a permanent Secretary to the A, L 0. C. to be in charge of office work. He 
said that at present there was an Under'Secretary but he had no authority 
to sign even the routine papers. It was necessary the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary should be created to be in charge of the A. I. C. C, 
office. He drew the attention of the members to the following change in 
the Constitution which Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar had suggested in the 
draft programme for the ‘‘ ensuing session of the Congress”. 

In para 2 delete the second sentence beginning with “ the general secre- 
taries” and ending with “ the Reception Committee” and substitute the 
following ; — 

The office shall be in charge of the permanent office secretary who should 
carry on the routine work, while the elected secretaries shall exercise genera 
powers of supervision in order that the policy and programme of the Congress 
may be carried out. The secretaries shall be responsible for the printing and 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the 
Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation 
with the Reception Committee’^ 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar who was present at the meeting, also urged 
the need for the creation of this post for expeditious and efficient work in 
the Congress Office. 

Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar stated that the members were not fully posted 
with the details of this proposal and it was therefore necessary that it should 
be referred to the Working Committee for being considered in all its bearings. 

Mr. Sambamurthi opposed the suggestion of the ex-President of the 
Congress for the postponement of this question and said that it was un- 
fortunate that whenever Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had in mind the idea to 
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postpone the consideration of the subject ho wanted the House to refer it 
to the Working Committee. Such was the fate of the resolution regarding 
the habitual wearing of khaddar, the resolution on the boycott of British 
goods and so on. The subject now under discussion was known by every 
member of the House to be coming up at the meeting and it was surprising 
that this suggestion of postponement should bo made by Mr* Srinivasa 
Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : No details have been placed before us. 

Mr. Sambamurti : It does not require much of detail* The question 
is simple. 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru pointed out that this was not a new proposal and 
it had been before the Committee a number of times previously* 

Mr. Joglekar moved that the subject be referred to the Working Com^ 
mittee for a full report of proposals. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seconded the motion and it was carried. 

4. — Neill Statue Agitation. 

Mr. Sambamurti next moved the following resolution : — 

‘‘This Committee is of opinion that the Neill statue on the Mount Road, 
Madras is a standing insult to the respect of the citizens of Madras, the Indian 
nation and humanity itself inasmuch as he was guilty of many barbarous and 
blood-thirsty acts of revenge (such as wholesale burning of villages, the 
hanging and shooting and burning alive of thousands of men, women and 
children) and that the statue should not be allowed to continue to remain 
within the public view. 

“ This Committee congratulates the Neill statue Satyagrahis upon their bold 
initiative and sacrifice”, 

Mr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya enquired if any resolution had been paasod 
by the committee in respect of the Lawrence statue. 

Mr. Raja Eao (TJnder-Secretary) replied iu the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then appointed a committee to consider the changes that 
are necessary in the Congress Constitution and the question of the re-orga- 
nisation of the Congress Committee. The committee will consist of General 
Secretaries Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Sivaprakasa Gupta. 

The All-India Congress Committee next passed the following resolution 
proposed by a member : — 

5. — Refusal of Passports, 

“ This committee condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to the deputation of the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee to 
enable them to go to Shanghai to compose the acute differences among the mem- 
bers of the Sikh community there 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 



The Unity Conferences. 

In August; 1927 as an immediate result of the agitation started in con- 
nection with the “ Kangila Rasul pamphlet, Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
on behalf oi the Central Khilafat Committee to Dr. Moonji, President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, requesting his to agree to the calling of a 
meeting when representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee and the 
Hindu Maha Sabha could meet and discuss the communal situation and 
try and discover remedial measures. Dr. Moonji promptly responded to 
this invitation and as a consequence a conference was summoned at Simla 
which nominated a committee known later on as the Simla Unity Committee. 

This Unity Conference which met on the 30th August, after three 
hours^ discussion, issued an appeal over the signatures of a large 
number of Hindu and Moslem leaders, including the members of the 
Central legislature, beseeching both the communities to support them in their 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, by refraining from doing any- 
thing that would have the least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. 
They deliberated in the firm determination that they must, by sincere 
co-operation, make one supreme effort to settle, once for all, the differences 
that divided them, and find out a permanent and equitable solution of 
all such differences. The following is the full text of the appeal : — 

The Leaders^ Appeal. 

We the undersigned deplore the communal differences that have most un- 
fortunately grown up among our people and have created so much mistrust of 
each other, that on the slightest provocation oi misunderstanding, some of our 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, come to blows and trivial incidents 
develop into heart-rending tragedies, involving loss of innocent life and property 
and embittering still further the relations between the two communities. It will 
be the greatest folly, indeed a sin, to fail to realise the extreme gravity of the 
situation. Apart from the impossibility of making any political advance in such 
circumstances, peaceful social existence itself is threatened. Those who are inter- 
ested in misrepresenting us and lowering our national character in the estimation 
of the rest of the world have found in the present deplorable situation an excellent 
opportunity to carry on their campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
and thereby retard our political progress, and delay our freedom. All this has 
made us firmly determine that we must sit together and by sincere co-operation 
make one supreme effort to settle once and for all, the differences that are 
dividing us and find a permanent and equitable solution of all such differences 
and inculcate and enforce, so far as it lies in our power, individually and collec- 
tively, mutual toleration. 

We are determined to do this and seek divine guidance and support in our 
honest endeavours to restore peace, harmony and friendly relations between the 
various communities and to secure for our nation its honoured place in the ranks 
of the civilised and progressive nations of the world. But every fellow-country- 
men of ours can, we believe, understand that it will not be possible for us to 
concentrate our energies on the important issues that have to be settled^ if our 
attention is distracted by the deplorable incidents that are occurring with such 
heart-rending frequency. We, therefore, appeal to our fellow-countrymen with all 
the earnestness and fervour that we can command, to support' us in our efforts 
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to arrive at a satisfactory settlement by refraining from anything that has the 
least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. We appeal to them in the name 
of our Motherland, to respect each other’s life, property, honour, religion and 
places of worship, to avoid giving offence and to vie with one another in forbear- 
ance and forgiveness. Violence and show of violence have, so far, benefit ted 
neither community and cowardly cold-blooded murders and mardorous attacks 
have harmed those that have indulged in them, not less than their victims. We 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such wicked and inhuman acts. In- 
dulging in insulting any religion and in scurrilous writings wantonly vilifying the 
founders of religions and other great religious personages, who are held in 
reverence by the followers of any religion, and thus outraging the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen are still more wicked, and we equally earnestly 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such acts. It is a matter of great 
relief and consolation to us to think, and we are glad to be able to convey this 
assurance to our countrymen, that no community as such has instigated, abetted 
or approved of such attacks and that it is wrong to blame any community as a 
whole for the misdeeds of any individual or individuals belonging to it, however 
gross their misconduct may be. We deeply deplore and condemn all in- 
hammatory writings and speeches, which are calculated to promote hatred or 
ill-will among the communities and the efforts which are being made in certain 
quarters to bring about the economic boycott of one community by the other. 
We honestly feel that such a boycott is not only impracticable, but that all 
such efforts are sure to prove highly prejudicial to the best interests of both com- 
munities and the country as a whole, leading to further embitterment of their 
mutual relations and likely to result in further breaches of the peace. 

Our appeal is addressed to every son of India and to every daughter of India, 
but in particular, we beseech those of our countrymen who make use of the Press 
or the platform to exercise great self-restraint in all they write or say and per- 
mit nothing to escape them which may offer the least provocation to any of their 
fellow-countrymen. We know that our previous efforts m this direction have not 
been crowned with the success we hoped for, but we are determined to make 
another effort and we are determined, with divine assistance, to succeed and we 
firmly believe that success is within our reach, if we devote ourselves heart and 
soul to this great purpose and if our fellow-countrymen also assist us to the best 
of their power and not distract us, by a continuance of the wretched outburst that 
have disgraced the Indian nation. May the Almighty and All-Merciful Provi- 
dence that shapes our destinies give us the guidance and support that we sorely 
need to-day. 

This Unity Committee sat at Simla from 16th to 22nd September. No 
conclusions having been reached on some of the principal points involved in 
the cow and music questions and others pending before the Committee not 
having at all been touched, some members were of the view that the Com- 
mittee might break up, But the Hindu members pressed that the Committee 
should again meet on some future convenient date. The Muslim members 
of the Committee were at first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed 
to break up the Committee and the President was requested to summon a 
meeting if he received a requisition within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. 

The following is a resume of the proceedings of the Committee supplied 
to the press by its Secretaries Mr, Jairamdas and Abdul Matin Chowdhury : — 


Official Report of the Proceedings of the Committee 

The Cow Question, 

The main ^ committee met on the i6th under Mr, Jinnah’s chairmanship. 
Questions relating to cow and music were discussed. On the iSth, it appointed a 
sub-committee, consisting of Pandit Malaviya, Dr, Moonji, Mr. Jairamdas, Rai 
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Kedarnath of Delhi, Principal Diwanchand of Cawnpore, Sardar Sardul Singh, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and Dr, Kitchlew. The sub-committee discussed, on the iSth, the cow ques- 
tion, The main committee discussed the music question on the 18 th and 19th, 
and also referred it to the sub-committee. The sub-committee sat from the i8th 
to 22nd and submitted, last evening (22nd.) the following report : — 

“ The sub-committee dealt with the cow question and the music question, and 
considered the various drafts submitted to it. Ultimately, the following final draft 
of the Hindus relating to the cow question was considered : — (i) In places 
having municipalities, town committees and notified areas committees, the 
slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter houses licensed for the purpose ; 
(2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows shall not 
be slaughtered except in places specified for the purposes outside the populated 
area and not exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in 
any place where it has not taken place before ; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Hindu, and Sikh and Muslim communities 
residing there ; (5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or villag^e 
which is held in religious sanctity by the Hindus or Sikhs, except where it is 
established that cow slaughter has been taking place for a reasonably long time ; 

(6) no cow for slaughter shall be led in procession or with any demonstration and 
the routes shall be determined by agreement between the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
communities residing in the place ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be registered to 
places licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animals for sale of meat is 
permissible on other grounds no objection shall be taken to the method of 
slaughter whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah,” 

The Muslim members of the sub-committee did not agree to the above draft 
except on some points as stated below. They objected to clauses (2) and (3). 
With regard to (4) they objected to any reference to Sikhs, since the Sikhs have 
made no demands. Regarding clause (5), the Muslim members stated that they 
would consider it when a list of such sacred places was supplied to them. They 
also objected to the reference to the Sikhs, on the same ground as above. They 
agreed to clause (6) except for its reference to Sikhs. They disagreed with clause 

(7) but agreed to clause (8) provided the list re erred to in (5) was supplied and 
agreed upon. 

'The final Muslim draft on the cow question was as follows : — (a) Hindus must 
not expect that the exercise of the right of Muslims to slaughter and sacrifice 
cows in any town or village can or will be stopped by the use of force, or by an 
act of the legislature or by a resolution of a local body or by the order of a court ; 
but must trust to the establishment of better relations between the two commu- 
nities to create greater regard for their feelings, (b) every Muslim is entitled ^ in a 
town to sacrifice and in a village to slaughter or sacrifice a cow in any building 
or enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by the law in any province or part of a province, that 
cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in a slaughter-house, they 
shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter-house, 
(c) all public thoroughfares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacri- 
fice, but they shall not be taken in a procession, nor shall there be any demons- 
tration in this connection, (d) no restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef 
or pork, (e) no restriction shall be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any 
animal whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah, or on the opening of shops for the sale 
of meat of any animal slaughtered in any of these ways. 

The* Muslim members also proposed two other alternative drafts. The first 
runs “ No restriction shall be imposed either on the right of any community in 
any part of India to slaughter or sacrifice any animal, whether, a cow, goat, sheep 
or swine, or on the manner of its slaughter, whether Jhatka Bali or Zibha, but no 
cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed except in a slaughter-house provided for 
the purpose. Where slaughter-houses do not exist at present, they shall be pro- 
vided, and licences shall not be refused by the competent authority whenever ai) 

6 
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application is rnadc to it for opening a slaughtor house or shop for the sale of 
meat of any animal slaughtered in any manner.’’ 

The second Muslim alternative was : “ The Hindus should not be prevented 
from playing music before mosques at any time they like, nor should Muslims 
be prevented, from making any cow sacrifice or from cow slaughter in such 
manner as they like.” 

The first of these three proposals was not accepted by the Hindu members 
except the second part of clause (c) and the first part of clause (c). The other two 
alternative drafts were not agreed to by the^Hindus. 


Mosic Before Mosques. 

As regards the question of music, the Mus im proposal was as follows ; 

“ While it is the right of every community to take processions with music 
along the public thoroughfare, it must not do so in a manner calculated to inter- 
fere with the right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship 
when such a procession is passing a mosque in which congregational worship is 
going on at the time.” This was not accepted by the Hindus. 

TJie Hindu proposal regarding music ran as follows : 

‘‘ There shall not be any objection taken to, or any kind of restriction placed 
on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions of any kind accompanied by music 
at any time along public thoroughfares having mosques or to the performance 
of ‘arti,’ the playing of music or the playing of ‘shang’ in private or public 
temples, buildings or places, at any time, even if such temples buildings or places 
are situated in front of, or in proximity to, a mosque, provided that any proceS" 
sional music, except religious music, shall not be played before old historic 
mosques such as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, before which it has not been played 
for a long time.” 

The above proposal was not accepted by the Muslim members. 

Dr, Moonji moved the following, which was supported by the Hindu members 
of the sub-committee : — “ The sub-committee has very carefully considered and 
discussed the draft formulae on the cow and music questions submitted on behalf 
of the Hindus and Muslims. The s b-committee find that there are some points, 
cn which agreement may be easily possible ; and yet, there are some on which 
agreement does not seem to be likely at the present moment, and which there- 
fore require further consideration. The sub-committee, therefore, recommends 
that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable day, after a month or so.” 

The Muslim members suggested that this should be left to the main committee 
which met at 3 p. m. yesterday in the committee room of the Assembly Chamber, 
The sub-committee’s report was submitted; and, after discussion, the main 
committee unanimously adopted the following resolution This meeting stands 
adjourned; but Mr, Jinnah will call a meeting of the Unity Committee within 
three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition from the following gentlemen 
within six weeks from to-day : — Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonji, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. Jairamdas and Sirdar Ujjal Singh.” 

Before dispersing the main committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution : “ This committee is distressed to find that several Hindu- 
Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading to loss of many 
Hindu and Muslim lives and of property and inflicting much injury on many of 
our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to all people and all men of 
light and leading throughout the country, to use their best endeavours to prevent 
such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persude their co-religionists 
not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It also appeals 
to the people to establish local unity boards for preventing disturbances, and to 
compose the difference and promote mutual good will,” 
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M u ,s lim Members^ Statement. 

Tho following statement was issued by Mr, Shafi Daudii Secretary, 
Muslim Members, Unity Conference. It was stated that it had the assent of 
practically all the leaders of Moslem public opinion in India : 

So long as the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh cornmunides were 
engaged in a discussion to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the 
that are unfortunately disturbing the peaceful and friendly relations which should 
exist between the various communities which form the population of our mother- 
land, it was not considered advisable, in the interest of the success of the 
negotiations that were going on, to publish any information r^arding the pro- 
gresss of the discussion. But, now that the labours of the Conference have 
reached a definite stage, we owe it to the public, as much as to ourselves, to 
place a summary of what has been done so far, in order that the public may 
know the real situation, and may advise those representing it whether to adhere 
to the proposals they have already formulated, or to modify them with a view 

to arrive at an early settlement. ^ r i_ ^ \ 

Through an unfortunate inadvertence, the Secretaries of the 
mittee have published only the report which the Select Committee, to which the 
cow and music questions were referred, have made through the chairman to the 
General Committee, and consequently the views proposed on the cow question by 
the Hindus in the General Committee before the issue was referred to the belect 
Committee, have not been published. Their statement is therefore incomplete, 
and has consequently induced us to publish this fuller statement. 

Khilafat Committee’s Letter to Hindu Sabha. 

The Working Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee met at Sinila, 
on the 27th August to consider the unfortunate situation created by the ^ growing 
tension between the Hindus and the Muslims, and addressed the following letter 
to the President, Hindu Mahasabha : — 

«« My dear Dr. Moonje,— After a period of most remarkable amity and good- 
will between the various communities we have been experiencing, for the last 
five years, a most unfortunate tension between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
which has resulted in sporadic outbursts in different parts of India. The Congress 
in the special session held at Delhi in 1923 endeavoured to restore the amity 
and good-will that had prevailed until 1922: but obviously it failed. A year 
later, the Unity Conference at Delhi made a still more strenuous endeavour for 
the same purpose, but in its ultimate results that too, alas, proved sterile. The 
sporadic outbursts of 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been occurring with increasing 
frequency in the years that followed, and, to-day, one almost expects to read in 
the daily newspapers of one or two such deplorable incidents somewhere every 
day. But the increasing frequency of such outbursts is not their worst feature. 
It is now clear that communal aggression is becoming organised ; and, in fact, 
it will be an abuse of language to characterise the recent occurrences as mere 
outbursts of the unruly passions of some individuals only. 

‘‘The Central Khilafat Committee has consistently worked, all through this 
period, for unity and co-operation between the Mussalmans and the sister com- 
munities and has not infrequently courted and actively incurred unpopularity in 
the Muslim community, by condemning such excesses as could be attributed to 
the Mussalmans, inculcating patience and self-control and by remaining almost 
silent with regard to the excesses that could be attributed to the Hindus. But, 
to-day, the state of affairs is so deplorable that the Khilafat Committee, if it 
seeks to serve the interests of India and the Indian nation, cannot remain silent 
any longer. My Working Committee considers it necessary to warn the entire 
nation that, if this state of affairs is allowed to continue unchanged, even for a 
a few months longer, the country will drift into a civil war. I trust that your 
organisation will not fail to appreciate the gravity of such a situation ; and, it 
earnestly invites you and the leaders of the Congress, to co-operate with it to try 
to put an end to all communal aggression and to stem the tide of communal 
distrust and hatred. My committee has directed me to request you to fix a very 
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early date when the representatives of the Central Khilafat Committee could 
meet the representatives of the Congress, and discuss the present situation, and 
try to descover the methods that will prove most effective in ending the deplorable 
state of affairs and in paving the way for communal harmony and friendship. 
The Committee is also seeking the co-operation of other impt>rtant political and 
communal organisations in the country. And, looking to the seriousness of the 
danger which is threatening our body politic, it would like to place the result of 
these discussions and deliberations before the Central Khilafat Committee, when 
it meets early in October, for the purpose of deciding the line of action it should 
adopt. 

‘‘ The Khilafat Working Committee is most anxious to restore and even im- 
prove apon the excellent relations prevailing between the various communities in 
1920 and 1921, and should like to emphasise that the future depends,^ to^ a very 
great extent, upon the response that is received to this cai nest invitation from 
your organisation. I trust that it will be received by you in the spirit of sincere 
co-operation in which it is addressed to you — Shaukat Ali.”^ 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the President, Indian Natkmal Congress, 
on the 28th August 1927. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Shauib Qureshi, who were deputed 
by the Working Committee for the purpose, discussed the contents of the letter 
with Dr. Moonje and with other Hindu Mahasabha lenders like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Ancy. As 
a result of these discussions, the Hindu Mahasabha leaders suggested that a 
preliminary discussion should take place between the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
then present at Simla. 

Preliminary Meeting of Leaders. 

In the meantime, the Working Committee got into touch with other res- 
ponsible Muslim leaders present at Simla, with a view to secure their co-oper- 
ation, On the 29th August 1927, a meeting of the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
took place in one of the committee rooms of the Assembly Chamber. Discussion 
was opened by Mr. Kelkar, who suggested that we might being where the com- 
munal question was left by the All-India Congress Committee after its acceptance 
of the Delhi proposal, and proposed that the question of communal representation 
be taken up for discussion. But Lala Lajpat Rai suggested that, although that 
was an important enough matter, there were others also that deserved our 
serious attention. 

It was finally agreed upon, that a list of the points of difference between the 
two communities, should be submitted on behalf of each community to Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected as the Chairman of the Conference. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya proposed and it was agreed upon that Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and 
Mr. Shauib Qureshi should draft an appeal to the public so as to give an opportu- 
nity to the leaders of the two communities, who were about to assemble to con- 
tinue their deliberationsnindisturbed and undistracted by the tragic occurrences 
such as were taking place only too frequently. On the 30th August the draft 
appeal was discussed and after slight additions and alterations it was agreed to 
and signed by the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders present. A prayer was also 
offered for the success of this noble endeavour and it was decided that the 
conference should take place on the 7th September. 

Differences in the General Conference. 

The conference was accordingly opened on the 7th in the Brahmo SamaJ 
Mandir. But, when the Hindu and Muslim lists of the points of difference that 
tend to divide the two communities was read, it was found that the liindu list 
excluded all political differences, which, no less than other differences, are in the 
opinion of the Mussalmans responsible for the present deplorable state of affairs 
and are in reality at the bottom of the inter-communal struggle that is going on 
to-day. This caused us very great surprise. It was impossible to reconcile this 
with Mr. Kelkar’s own speech in which he wanted to inaugurate the conference 
with the political questions involved in the Delhi proposals and All-India Congress 
Committee resolution accepting them. Our surprise was still further increased 
when Dr. Gokal Chand Narang rose to propose that all* political questions should 
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be eschewed, as if a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim disputes was possible with- 
out a settlement of the political claims of the two communities. 

After considerable discussion, a sub-committee was appointed for settling 
this question and preparing an agenda for the conference. When it met on the 
i8th September, only Dr. Moonje and Dr. Gokal Chand Narang attended on ^be- 
half on the Hindu members and dictated a note against the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda. Sir Mahomed Shafi and Maulana Mahomed Ali dic- 
tated a note on behalf of the Muslim members insisting on the inclusion of 
political and economic questions also. When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar returned 
from the Assembly meeting, which had kept him busy the whole day, and learnt 
that the two Hindu members of the sub-committee had dictated a note on behalf 
of all the Hindu members, he wrote a minute of dissent, strongly disagreeing with 
these two Hindu members and agreeing with the unanimous opinion of the Mussal- 
nian members. 


Sub-Committee on Cow Question. 

Mr. Jinnah, Chairman, announced this disagreement to the conference, when 
it met in the evening. As it was feared that the conference would break up on 
that issue, the Hindu members be^an to relent, and the matter was referred back 
to the sub-committee. The sub- committee agreed to the inclusion of all the points 
of difference whether political, economic, religious or social, but recommended 
that the settlement should be left to a committee consisting of 15 Hindus, 15 
Muslims and 5 Sikh representatives, selected respectively by the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh members of the conference, subject to ratification by the organisations 
representing these communities. It was also recommended that questions com- 
rnpn to the two lists, in other words, social and religious questions, should be 
discussed first and that the political and economic questions excluded by the 
Hindus from their list and included in the list submitted by Muslim members, 
should be discussed later. Subsequently the number of representatives was raised 
to 25 Hindus and 25 Mussalmans and 8 Sikhs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the conference, when it met on the 9th September. 

On the loth September, an informal meeting of the members of the committee 
thus selected w^ho were present at Simla, decided to begin work formally on the 
i6th September and go on with the meeting from day to day, till they had settled 
all the points at issue. 

On the i6th September the Committee commenced its work in one of the 
committee rooms of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. Jinnah, who 
called upon the Hindu members to formulate their demands with regard to cow- 
slaughter and cow-sacrifice. And in response to this, Prof. Diwanchand proposed 
as follows : — (a) slaughter of cows should be confined to the buildings and en- 
closures already specified for the purpose, and to the towns and villages in which 
it was taking place before the year 1922. (b) Cows for sacrifice should not be 

led in procession or with demonstration to places or by routes hitherto not 
used for that purpose, (e) the sale of beef or pork should^ be restricted to places 
Specified for the purpose, (d) no objection should be raised by any community to 
the method of slaughter or to the opening of shops for the meat of the animals 
slaughtered excepting beef or pork. 

On the 17 th September, Maulana Mahomed Shafi Daudi proposed as follows: — 
(a) The Hindus must not expect that exercise of the right of the Muslims to 
slaughter and sacrifice cows in any town or village, can or will be stopped by the 
use of force or by the resolution of a local body or by an act of legislature or by 
the order of a Court, but must trust to the establishment of better relations 
between the two communities to create greater regard for their feelings ; (b) every 
Muslim is entitled to slaughter and sacrifice cows in any building or enclosure 
which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passersby, provided it is not already 
laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows can only be 
slaughtered and sacrificed in slaughter houses ; (c) all public thoroughfares 
shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, but they shall ^ not be 
taken in procession, nor shall there be any demonstration in this connection; (d) 
no restriction s^ll be imposed on the sale of beef or pork ; (e) no restriction 
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shall be imposed on the manner of slaughter of any animal whether by jhatka, bali 
or zibah or on the opening of shops for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any of the above ways.” 

This was discussed and in the course of the discussion, Mr. Kelkar suggested 
to the Mussalmans to extend their acceptance of the Act of legislature already 
passed, which governed the Muslim practice in a part of the Punjab, and offer 
to accept the same rule for the rest of India. The Act laid it down that cow 
slaughter should be confined to slaughter houses and enforced the practice of 
Sacrificing cows in private buildings and enciosurcs in the towns and villages. 

On this Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath proposed as follows : — The slaughter of cows 
shall be confined to the slaughter houses already established for the purpose of 
cow slaughter by the Government or by any local Ixxly. In a village where a 
slaughter house does not exist, the slaughter of cows shall be confined to buildings 
or enclosures which have been specified for the purpose by the Government. A 
slaughter-house for the slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or 
villages where slaughter of cows has not taken place before. The sale of beef 
or pork shall be restricted to the places specified for the purpose. When the 
slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permissible on other grounds, no 
objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter whether by jhatka, ball or zibah. 

Cow-Slaughter Question. 

Mr. R, S. Kedar Nath, demanded the surrender of the right of the Muslims 
established all over India except in a part of Delhi and the Punjab, to sacrifice 
cows in their own houses and enclosures, which Professor Dcwancltand had not 
demanded. This was not all. He also demanded, that a slaughter-house for the 
slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or village where slaughter 
of cows had not taken place before. The Muslim attitude throughout this 
discussion, was illustrated by Dr. Kitchlew’s ready response to Mr. Kclkar’s 
suggestion : for, he proposed as follows : — No restriction shall be imposed on 
the right of any community, in any part of India, to slaughter or sacrifice 
any animal, cow, goat, sheep or swine, nor on the maimer of its slaughter, whe- 
ther Jhatka, Bali or Zibah; but no cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed 
except in a slaughter-house provided for the purpose. Where slaugluer-houscs 
do not exist at present they shall be provided, and licences shall not be 
refused by the competent authority whenever an aplication is made to it for 
opening a slaughter house or a shop for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any manner. 

It may be stated for the sake of absolute precision that, through inadver- 
tence, the original proposition of Dr, Kitchlew confined the sacrifice of all animals 
to slaughter-houses; But, since the Hindu leaders demanded confinement of the 
sacrifice of cows only to slaughter houses, the original proposition was accordingly 
corrected. But the Hindu leaders refused to accept this proposition also and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya finally proposed as follows : (i) In places having 
municipalities, town committees, notified area committees or sanitary committees, 
the slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter-houses licensed for the 
purpose ; (2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows 
shall not be slaughtered except in a place outside the populated area and not 
exposed to public gaze; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in any place 
where it has not taken place before ; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be 
decided by a joint board of the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the area ; 
(5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village which is held 
in religious sanctity by Hindus and Sikhs ; cows shall not be led for slaughter 
in procession or with a demonstration or be led to places or by roads not used 
for the purpose before 1922 ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be restricted to places 
licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animal or sale of meat is per- 
missible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter 
whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah. 

TT was contented on behalf of the Muslims, that Hindu feelings were more 
likely to be hurt if a large number of cows intended for sacrifice were brought 
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home and subsequently led by their attendants to the slaughter house of the 
town and their meat brought home than if they were quietly slaughtered by indi- 
vidual Mussalmans in their own homes and enclosures. 

But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that it hurt the Hindu feelings 
far more to know that cows were being sacrificed inside the populated areas and 
in the Mohallas in which there was a mixed Hindu and Mahomehan population, 
than it would if they were sacrificed in the slaughter houses. 

Matter Referred to Select Committee. 

After considerable discussion, lasting for 3 days, it was decided, on the i8th 
September, to refer this and the Muslim resolution and also Dr. Kitchlew^s pro- 
position to a select committee composed as follows : — (i) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya * (2) Mr. R. S. Kedernath ; (3) Dr. Moonje ; (4) Prof. Dewan Chand ; (5) 
Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram (selected by the Hindus) ; (6) Sirdar Sardul Singh 
(selected by the Sikhs) ; (7) Hakim Ajmal Khan ; (8) Dr. nsari ; (9) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad ; (10) Maulana Mahomed Ali ; (ii) Dr. Kitchlew (selected by 
the Mussalmans). 

This select committee discussed the resolution, but no agreement could be 
reached. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar proposed that the basic principle which 
should guide the performance of religious ceremonies of either community must be 
freedom to act according to their religion and that no restrictions should be 
imposed by one community on the other. Accordingly, cow slaughter and cow 
sacrifice and the playing of music before mosques must be left to two communities, 
and they should be free to do what they deemed proper. Mussalmans must 
have freedom to slaughter and sacrifice cows as they liked, and the Hindus must 
have equal freedom to play music before mosques as they liked. This seemed 
to him to be the only logical, effective and statesmanlike solution of the knotty 
problem before them. He trusted to the good sense of the two communities and 
the establishment of better relations between them to induce them to exercise 
rights in a manner that would not outrage the feelings of others. The Mussal- 
mans agreed to it, but most of the other Hindu members indignantly refused to 
accept this proposition and even to discuss it. 

Music Before Mosques. 

In the meantime, the question of music before the mosques was considered 
and the Mussalmans who had been called upon by the Chairman to formula.te 
their demand, first proposed (through Maulana Mahomed Ali) as follows ; — While 
it is the right of every community to take out processions with music along public 
thoroughfares, they must not do so in a manner calculated to interfere with the 
right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their mosques ; 
and the playing of music must cease when such processions are passing mosques 
in which congregational worship is going on at the time. 

It was explained that with regard to the prayer offered before sun-rise, no 
conflict was likely to occur, as Hindu and Sikh processions were not taken out 
before sun-rise. As regards the time of other prayers, it was explained that 
congregational prayer did not take long to offer. In case congregational prayers 
had already commenced in a mosque, .Hindus or Sikhs, who believed that it was 
wrong to stop the music accompanying their religious processions even for so 
short an interval, could stop their processions at a safe distance from the mosque* 
Where congregational prayers had not commenced, it could be delayed for a few 
minutes till the processions had passed, except in the case of Maghrib or sun-set 
prayer, which must be offered in all the mosques immediately after the sun had 
set and could not be delayed, and which would be generally over in a quarter of 
an hour or 20 minutes. Tarweeh or recitation of the Quoran during the Ramzan 
at nights, lasting for about an hour and a half was a special prayer and needed 
special treatment. 

The Sikhs were agreeable to accept this proposal, but Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya thought that conflicts would still arise on the question whether congre- 
gational worship was going on or not at time when the music procession was 
passing the mosque. 
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The system now being followed by the Calcutta authorities, was then ex- 
plained by Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy, according to which “ Zuhr, Asr, Maghrib” 
and “ Isha ” prayer-times were ascertained and announced beforehand by the 
Commissioner of Police after due consultation with the Imams of the mosejues in 
the localities through which the musical processions had to pass. In the licenses 
issued, the Hindus were ordered to stop music while passing before mosques 
during the times specified. 

This too was not agreeable to the Hindu members and they were therefore 
called upon to formulate their views which they did in the following terms : 

There shall not be any objection taken to any kind of restriction being 
placed on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions along public thoroughfares 
having a mosque or mosques on either side, or to the performance of arti, the 
playing of music or the playing of ‘‘shang” in private or public temples, buildings 
or places at any time, even when such temples, buildings or places arc situated 
in front of or in proximity to a mosque, provided that any processional music shall 
not be played before such old historic mosques as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, 
before which it has not been played for a long time.” 

It will be noted that, while the fullest freedom is claimed by the Hindus 
for themselves in this proposition and nothing is mentioned about the right of 
the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their Mosques, the 
provision is indeed to restrict the existing usage also, since music both mundane 
and religious is to be allowed to disturb congregational prayers in all Mosques 
except in such old historic Mosques as the Jumma Majid of Delhi. 

Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy desired that in places where music may be played 
before .Mosques, the following conditions shall be observed : (i) Processions 
obviously organised as demonstrations should not be allowed, (2) new proces- 
sions should be discontinued, and none be organised in future, (3) the processions 
must pass by Mosques without any demonstrations e, g., stopping before the 
Mosques or shouting or challenging or playing of music louder than in other 
places. If they were to do so permission to take out processions should not be 
given in future. 

The Select Committee considered the two questions, but could not arrive 
at any settlement agreeable to the two communities. The Mussalmans had 
adopted the suggestions of the two Hindu members, Mr. Kclkar and Mr. Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar as their own, as two alternatives to their own proposal regarding 
the cow question, but they were rejected by the Hindu members of the Select 
Committee. As regards the final proposals of the Hindus on the cow question, 
the Mussalmans could not agree to Nos. i and 2, which sought to confine cow 
Sacrifices to the existing slaughter houses and to confine new slaughter-houses to 
places outside the populated areas. Nor could they agree to propos. 1 No. 3, 
which sought to deprive the Mussalmans of any right to slaughter and sacrifice 
in places not used for the purpose before, including not only towns and villages, 
but also houses and enclosures. 

Similarly, the Mussalmans could not agree to any restrictions being placed 
on beef-shops, as they are opened only where there is demand and nobody is 
likely to open a beef-shop in the Hindu quarters to annoy the Hindus, as the 
absence of demand is certain to doom it to a costly failure. As regards the other 
Hindu proposals, we stated that we were prepared to accept No. 4. It was 
worded as follows : — “ In towns or villages which may hereafter come into exis- 
tence, the question of the slaughter and sacrifice of cows shall be determined 
by an agreement between the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the place,” We 
Imw^er, added that it must not be understood to mean that unless, and until, 
the Hindus agreed to cow slaughter and cow sacrifice, they could not take place# 

As regards the Sikhs, about whom Sirdar Kharak Singh said that they were 
a separate community and neither Hindus nor Muslims, no demand was made 
by that community to stop or restrict cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. We said 

same thing with regerd to No. 6. The agreement as to routes, must 
^twe^ the Hindus and the Mussalmans only, and the Sikhs must not be dragged 
m needlessly, and it must not be assumed that Mussalmans could not lead cows 
by a route unless and until the Hindus had agreed to it. As regards No. 5, 
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we were prepared to discuss it, if a list of Hindu sacred places wa§ given to us, 
and it was agreed that this restrictions was desired only for such sacred places 
in which it was established that neither cow-slaughter nor cow sacrifice was 
taking place before. We did not agree to the addition to No. 5 of the words 
suggested by the Hindus, except where it is established that cow slaughter 
has been taking place for a long time or for a reasonably long time.,' We 
do not want to sift the burden of proof from the Hindus to the Mussalmans, The 
words a reasonably long time,” are too vague and in fact dangerous, as many 
Hindu members of the select committee considered 5 y^ 3 .rs to be a reasonably 
long time, and not more than one member was prepared even to make it lo years. 
When a list of sacred places is given to us, we shall consider the proposal ; 
it is agreed upon to have no cow slaughter or cow sacrifice in any sacred place. 

After this, our own first proposal was read out, and the Hindus refused to 
agree to clause (a), which was taken from the resolution of the 1921 Unity 
Conference. 

Even the following modified clause was not acceptable to the Hindus : 

(b) Every Muslim is entitled in a town to sacrifice a cow in any building or 
enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows 
can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in slaughter houses, they shall not 
be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter house. 

As regards Clause (c) the first part, which declared that all public thorough- 
fares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, was rejected by 
the Hindus. Only the second part, declaring that^ they sha.ll not be taken in 
procession, nor shall thereb e any demonstration in this connection, was accepted. 

Clause (d) which was against imposing any restrictions on the sale of beef 
or pork, was also rejected. As for (e) the first part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the manner of slaughtering any animal whether by jhatka 
bali or Zibah, was accepted 5 but the second part, which was against imposing 
any rescric^ons on the opening of shops for the sale of meat of any animals 
slaughtered in any of the ways mentioned above, was rejected. As we have 
stated above, the two alternatives suggested respectively by Mr. Kelkar and Mr. 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar were also rejected by the Hindu members. 

It may be added that the chairman asked the Hindu members, if they would 
endorse the resolution with regard to the cow question which had been passed 
in the Unity Conference held at Delhi in 1924, but they declined to do so. Thus 
ended the discussion on the cow question, and it need not be emphasised by us 
that we explored every avenue that could lead to the stoppage of local quarrels 
over cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. But, obviously, most of the Hindu mem- 
bers, did not seek to stop these wretched quarrels, hut rather sought to curtail, 
if not stop, cow slaughter and cow sacrifice and to deprive the Mussalmans of 
their right. 

No agreement was reached in the select committee also with regard to music 
before mosques. When the chairman presented the report of the select com- 
mittee to the general committee, Dr. Moonje moved the following resolution which 
was supported by the Hindu members of the select committee . “ The sub-com- 
mittee has very carefuly considered and discussed the draft formula on the cow 
and music questions, submitted on behalf of the Hindu and Muslims, ^ The com- 
mittee find that there are some points on which agreement may be easily possible. 
Yet there are some which require further consideration. The sub-comrnittee 
therefore recommends that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable 
day after a month or so." 

Hindu Leaders’ Attitude Criticised 

The Mussalman members had noted how the Hindu members of the confer- 
ence had selected for this committee almost exclusively those of a particular 
school of thought, and had eliminated some very important members of the Hindu 
community, whose presence was likely to be very useful in arriving at a settle- 
ment. Even the President of the Congress, who had been elected a member of 
the General Committee by the Conference, was excluded from the Select Com- 
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mittee by the Hindu members of the (h'ncr.il Committee, in favour of far less 
eminent persons. Moreover, it had been noted that the Hindu Icatlcrs who dorni- 
nated the conference, the General Committee anti the Select Committee had, for 
some reason avoided private conferences with Muslim leaders, which had been 

- - • ' ' ■ ' ' ' “ ’ -cora- 

an 
.ttend, 

we need offer no comment, since the proposals they fonnulatctl at various stages 
of the discussion are the best illustrations of their attitude. 

Adjournment of Crmference 

In view of these facts, the Mussalman members could not he very enthusiastic 
with regard to Dr. Moonje’s resolution, nor Ijc very optiims'ic aljfiut the result of 
any further negotiations, without a change of attitude, lUit they were aiiKious to 
avoid any total break up of the Conference. It was therefore explained on their 
behalf, that they were greatly disappointed at the way the rliscussions hud pro- 
ceeded, and that if they were to be inviied to another meeting merely to be 
persuaded by the Hindu members to accrpl the proposals wh:<:h the latter had 
already formulated, they were not inclined to accept such an invitation. If the 
Hindu members offered new proposals hereafter they wrmld_ gladly respond to 
their invitation and would consider them as carefully ami with as great a will to 
reach an equitable and statesmanlike settlement, as they had considered the 
proposals already formulated. Thereupon, the following resolution was finally 
adopted: — “This meeting stands adjourned, but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting 
of the Unity Conference within three weeks of receiving a unanimous recpiisuion 
from the following gentlemen within six weeks from to-day: — Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamctl All, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rat, Dr. Moonje, Hai Kojarnath, Mr. 
Jairamdas and Sardar Ujjal Singh.” Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy suggested that, 
in the meantime, Hindus and Mussalrnans shoukl try to ailjiist their differences 
through local unity boards, and whenever trouble was apprehended, the orders 
of the authorities should in the first instance be obeyed pending a settlement, and 
that the members of neither community, should take the law into their own hands. 

Before dispersing the Goneral Conimittee issued the following appeal m the 
form of a resolution which was adopted : — “This committee is distressed to nnd 
that several Hindu-Muslim riots have occurred since it was^ constituted, leading 
to the loss of Hindu and Muslim lives and property, and inflicting much injury 
on many of our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to the people and to 
all men of light and leading throughout the country to use their best endeavour 
to prevent such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persuade their co- 
religionists not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It 
also appeals to the people to establish Local Unity Boards to prevent distur- 
bances, to compose differences and to promote mutual good-will,” 


The Calcutta Unity Conference. 

CALCUTTA~27TH & 2 8TH OCTOBER 1 927. 

i 

The Simla Conference having failed Mn Srinivasa Iyengar called 
another Unity Conference at Calcutta which met on the 27 th October and 
continued till the next day when the question of music before mosque and 
cow-staughter were taken together and a formuU to the satisfaction of all was 
found. The following is a full report o£ the proceedings of the Conference : — 

On the opening day (27th) Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR opened the procee- 
dings with an introductory speech explaining the situation in which the 
Conference met, Mr. Iyengar at the outset wanted to dispel the misunder 
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standing that Tiad arisen in Bom© quartsis as to the object of th© Conference. 
He then proceeded to detail th© circumstances which led to the calling 
of the Conference. The Alblndia Congress Committee was charged by the 
Gauhati Congress to bring about a settlement of the Hindu- Moslem different 
ces by the 30th March or April. In a formal meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee some farther resolutions were passed. Taking the practical side of 
the question first, he consulted his colleagues at Delhi, both Hindu and 
Mahamedan, about this matter. Mr. Motilal Nehru met the members of 
the Hindu Mahasabha at a party where certain tentative resolutions were 
arrived at. Mr. Jinnah and his friends met in a conference and arrived at 
what was called the Delhi proposals. 

He tried also if similar proposals could be passed by the Hindu Sabha, 
but he failed. The A. I. C. O4 meeting at Bombay adopted the Delhi pro- 
posals after discussing them from their own point of view and after most 
anxious consideration. 

So far as the Unity Conference at Simla was concerned he expected 
that some settlement would be arrived at and he also felt that it might be 
left to the Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem L^iague, and th© Congress 
would not step in unless they failed. Dr. Ansari also took the same view. 
So far as th© present Conference was concerned there was no question of 
over-riding the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 

On the first day of the Conference at Simla, Moslem members said that 
at the Conference only political questions should be taken up, while the 
Hindu members said that only social and religious questions should be taken 
up. But afterwards a committee was formed and agenda drawn up. In that 
committee the Hindu Mahasabha was fully represented, so also the Moslem 
League, but not the Hindu Congressmen, The only question that was sought 
to be thrashed out was that relating to music before mosque question and 
cow-killing. When the Conference separated it was said that if there was 
no requisition for the re-assembling of the Conference within a certain 
time the Conference would be dissolved. In the manner in which the 
Conference broke there was no possibility of the Conference meeting again. 
After that the situation grew worse. Stabbing attempts at assassinations 
and other crimes at Lahore, Poona and other places became so rampant 
that he felt that some steps should be taken to put a stop to these things. 
Th© Congress could not abdicate its functions. Its position had already been 
seriously undermined by the activities of the communal organisations. He was 
criticising both the Hindu Sabha and the Moslem League. If Swaraj meant 
adjustment of communal differences, they must come to some amicable settle- 
ment. Violence produced violence. He did not know if Swaraj was coming 
that day or the day after, but he did know that if Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not compose their differences it was impossible for them to achieve their 
communal prosperity even. 

Proceeding further he said that this Conference was not hatched in 
conspiracy. It did not supersede the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 
It was only trying to do what they failed to accomplish. 

He did not make that statement by way of polemics. There should 
not be any misunderstanding that Congressmen were trying to jockey the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Moslem League out of their respective spheres of 
work. Those organisations have their legitimate scope e.g, education, social 
uplift and religious affairs. These dissensions could not be solved com- 
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winniillv Eiiit <1^ wnnlfi Lo n L&iilcruptoy 

of Indian intallcct and lioart if tli<'y multi lu.t arrive at some solution oi 

these troubles. 

Mr. MOnAMMAl> ALT who i'i'x< WIow.nI also fnired fhr, steps leadinR 

to the callinp of the ronferenre. In the r..tirse nf his ‘peerh he miidonined 
the murdora that, had tahen plum. If.' saM he Ult very wWraWe aho^ 
those %vrdchfd murders aid he frl! nif^re sn id'^utjhe wrefebr’d rmts, m 
said that too mueh had hern nrub' ot uuudors by ( lutra Irfnuthers an it 
ms unfair to demand that itinn of f be v^Mth-n of l^r. Ar^'^ri RO out 

and condemn them. At the Kimla (%mferei.ef' M^d-ueed u h ^elceird their 
represantativoa of the Gfunmittee who were all ( . 

As to the lurifidik'fc'^ui of C h»’ emuh.ip’tse "^hat 

the President hud said That it w.is the wmh of hdioi Xdior.al Con- 

gross* If the two e.nniTtuniitiVs ar' Itrenhiou tlidr h''ad^ anti eommitting 

all sorts of crime.s it waa the prernrutive of the frdian National {a>pgrcs8» 
as the supreme national if'f«titnti‘nn tn put n st»tp ti> t. ^ r. ■ 

Tho Modems kept away fr<»in the Congress for Eometiiu'*' atid now Dr. 
Moonje and Pandit Malnviyn and others were thon:* so. They name to the 
National Congress to make it national and they wnulfi not I'^avo it unksa 
they are driven out of it. They met fur i^waraj. I hey met for eommon 
social existence* It was extremely ridieuhuiH that they w^re hKhting or 
such things as oow-kilting and mu^^in beft>ro moffqne. \S hilo the iknga 
detenus were rotting in j.uk it was extremely pitiable that they were engage 
in such petty squabbles* 

Mr. T. PBAKASAM saifUhut thu Cot.prm luul allowed tho matter to 
drift for the last five years. It was due to the ciimimd negligenco on tho patt 
of the Congress and Khilafat IcadeiM that the present state ol things na 
come to pass. The situation was very peritun and they phoiud devote to it 
most anxious deliberation* He requested that after the present Conference 
had finished its dolihorations there should bo joint Cimfcrenco with ijaia 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonje and other loaders. 

Babu Bhagawan DAS appealed to tho Hindus and Mahemodans to deal 

with the fundamental cause of the whole trouble on their real spiritual basis 
both in their political and roligioui^ aspects. Ho said no pacta or tomi>orary 
palliatives would solve the present difficulties. Solution Uy in spiritualising 
religion and politics. 

Mr. J. M. SEN-GUPTA said that on throe main questiora disputes 
between Hindus and Mahomedans arose. They should diBCiiss those ques* 
tions and arrived at some formulas which should be adopted at a resolution. 
And the Congress leaders both Hindu and Moslem should ufidertakc tours 
in the country to familiarise the masses with thi-so formulas. The three items 
on which disputes arose wore ; 

(l) Disputes relating to conversion and ro-con version between the two 
communities. (2) Slaughter of cows* (3) Music before mosque. 

These questions were not new. The Delhi Unity Conference resolution 
about this matter might form the drafts for i^bc resolution of this Conference. 
Tiastly the speaker pointed out that it had been said that the matter should 
be left to communal organisations and Congress should have nothing to do 
with it. He strongly controverted such view. If there was anybody com* 
petent to tackle the question, it was the Indian National Congress. They 
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had waited too long and should not shirk responsibility anymore. It was 
unreasonable to expect that any communal organisation could be able to 
settle the trouble. 

Acharyya P. C. ROY said that he came to the Conference with some 
misapprehension and was agreeably surprised to see such a representative 
attendance on the part of Mahomedans. He appealed to all to hold out the 
olive-branch and look to other countries in the world. While Japan, China, 
Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey were enjoying independence, 300 million 
Indians owing to differences among themselves were slaves in their own 
country. It shoald not be thought, said the speaker, that Moslem intolerance 
and fanaticism were responsible for the present situation. There was 
fanaticism on both the sides. 

The President then took up the first question and explained the position. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the resolution as re'drafted in 
consequence of an informal conference earlier in the day among a few 
leaders. The resolution, which was accepted after a long discussion, is as 
follows : — 

Resolution on Conversion and Re-conversion. 

“ That every individual or group is at liberty to convert or re-convert another by 
argument or persuasion but must not attempt to do so or prevent its being done by force, 
fraud or other unfair means • such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
18 years of age should not be converted unless it be along with their parents or guardians. 
If any person under 18 years of age are found stranded without bis parents or guardians 
by persons of another faith, be should be promptly handed over to persons of his own 
faith. Tbere must be no secrecy as to the person, place and manner about any conversion 
or reconversion : 

“ Nor tbere should be any demonstration cr jubilation in support of any conversion 
or re-conversion : 

“ Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or re-conversion 
that it was effected by force or unfair means or whenever any person under 18 years of 
age is converted the matter shall be enquired into and discussed by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by the Worhing Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Then the President suggested that the question of cow“killing and music 
before mosques should be taken together. They could df'cide the questions 
on ths basis, (i) of freedom (ii) of restriction and (iii) of custom. He 
then called upon Dr. Ansari to explain the situation as it stood at the present 
moment. 

Dr. M. A. ANSARI placed before the Conference both the Hindu and 
Muslim view-points with regard to cow-question and that relating to music 
before mosques. He dealt with the several points at dispute both at the 
Simla Conference and subsequently. 

The restrictions put on Hindu processions accompanied with music make 
the Hindus feel that they must exercise their right and they go on exercising 
their right not only in the proper manner but sometimes they do it in such 
a way as to excite passions of the other community. Similarly as regards 
sacrifice of cows its restrictions by regulations made by Municipalities and 
local bodies are resented by the Mussalmans. 

During the days of Non-co-operation there was absolutely no restriction 
on sacrifice of cows by our Hindu brethren. The. whole thing was left to the 
Muslims. At that time in Delhi we succeeded in our endeavours to reduce 
cow-sacrifice from 700 to 3 or 4. This was not done in one year but in 3 or 
4 subsequent years. But directly the feelings between the Hindus and Mus* 
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salmans were strained and regulations wore made in Muiiicipalit-ios and local 
bodies to restrict the sacrifice of cows when the Mussalmans at onco started 
it with more vigour and the iiumbor in Delhi during the last 2 or 3 years has 
gone to four or five hundred. Wo who have been trying our host to restrict 
the slaughter of cows do not moot with any success simply booauso tho Mus- 
salmans say : “ If the Hindus are trying lo restrict it by moms of Municipal 
legislation and executive order wo are not going to restrict tho slaughter and 
sacrifice of cows/’ 

The position of both the communities as it was when the Simla Unity 
Conference finished its labour is this : — 

Mussalmans say that slaughter of cows and sacrifice of cows should 
take place in slaughter houses in towns, and in villages slaughter shouhl take 
place in slaughter houses and tho sacrifice should take place in those locali- 
ties or houses which may bo fixed or which are not open to tho public. But 
in places where there are no slaughter houses they should bo provided for tho 
purpose. 

Hindus want that slaughter or sacrifice of cows should take place only 
in slaughter houses and these slaughter houses should bo outside tho inhiirbitod 
areas and further there should bo no sacrifice in any place wh ro sacrifice 
did never take place before. Further there should bo no sacrifice or slaughter 
of enws in sacred places of the Hindus and Sikhs. In now places, towns 
and other areas slaughter or sacrifice should bo decided by tho Hindu, Sikh 
and Muslim inhabitants of those places, towns and areas. 

As regards sale of beef pork and other kinds of meat m far as the 
Muslims are concerned they do not want restrictions but tho Hindus want 
them. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

One point which I want to mention in this connection is this : that in 
many parts of India, in Bengal, sacrifice of cows takes place h\ private houses. 
In a large part of India sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses 
during the Idd days i.e., for 3 days only. It was suggested by the Muslima 
that the slaughter or sacrifice of cows, if it takes place in private houses 
which are not exposed to the public gaze, will prevent friction botwoon the 
two two communities. In that case cows will not have to bo taken to tho 
slaughter house and brought back again to tho house of the owner. Hindus 
objected to it. They said that their feeling is more hurt by tho knowledge 
that cows are being sacrificed in localities somewhere near their <lwellings. 

Slaughter and sacrifice of cows should take place in slaughter houses 
which should be provided for the purpose throughout India. Aut whore 
none exists no objection should be taken. Dr, Kitchlew accepted this formula 
with one proviso that there should be no restriction as regards now places. 
There was one restriction put by the Hindus with regard to now places. 

His^ proposition was that there should be slaughter and sacrifice in towns 
and in villages where there are slaughter houses. But where there is no 
s aughter houses they should he done or performed in houses or enclosures 
which are not open to the Hindu passers-by. And there should be no res- 
iiction as regards opening of slaughter bouses in new places either tempora- 

ps^'manently, As regards the sale of various kinds of meat there 
should be no restriction. 

Hindus wanted restriction. They demanded that no new sluuebter 
house should he opened in places where there are none. Slaughter and 
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sacrifice should on no account be allowed there. Similarly in places of 
sanctity of Hindus and Sikhs there should be no slauehtar and sacrifice. 

Now the position comes to this. On the one hand there was no insis- 
tence on restriction and on the other there was the insistence in the recogni- 
tion of rights and restrictions as regards slaughter and sacrifice of cows. 
Hindus want to assert their rights regarding music before mosque and the 
Mussalmans want to exercise their right relating to slaughter or sacrifice 
of cows. They are willing to do it in such a way as not to hurt the feelings 
of the other community, and for that purpose they have in their resolutions 
placed various restrictions and in the alternative resolution they have gone 
so far as to give up their right of sacrificing cows in private houses and in 
those places where they have not got that right. 

Music Question. 

As regards music the Hindu position in this : They want to have 
perfect freedom to carry processions along public thoroughfares accompanied 
with music. But they are willing to stop only non-religious musical pro- 
cessions in front of certain historic mosques. 

Muslims on the other hand demand that at the time of their congrega- 
tional prayer hours — four times a day — musical procession (religious and 
non-religious) should he stopped at some distance of the mosque and as 
soon as the prayer is over they can pass the mosque with music. 

I have placed before you the situation as it stands to-day and it is for 
you to find out a formula acceptable to all. 


SECOND D A Y— 2 8 TH OCTOBER 1927. 

The Conference re-assembled next day (the 28 th) at 8~30 a.m, Mr. A. K. 
Azad attended the Conference, At the outset Dr. Ansari moved : — 

This Conference expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous assaults 
that have recently taken place and appeals to the Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their 
utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country.” 

In moving it Dr. Ansari said that an atmosphere of non-violence should 
prevail in the country before they could do anything further. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. The President after reading 
the resolutions of which notices he got, put forth before the Conference the 
draft of the resolution which he had arrived at in consultation with some 
other leaders. The resolution was to the following effect : — 

Resolution on Cow & Music Question. 

Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its religious obliga- 
tions or religious views upon any other community, but the free procession and practice 
of religion should, subiect to public order and morality, be guaranteed to every commu- 
nity and person, 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before mosques at any time 
for religious or social purposes ; but there should be no procession nor special demonstra- 
tion in front of mosques nor shall the songs or music played in front of such mosques be 
such as are calculated to cause annoyance, special disturbance or offence to the worshippers 
in the mosques. 

Moslems shall be at liberty to sacrifice or slaughter cows in exercise of their rights in 
any town or village in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in the vicinity of a 
temple or a mandir nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus. 
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Cows should not he led in procession nor in demonstration for sacrifice or slaaghter. 
Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the matter of cow- 
killing, the Muslim community is earnestly appealed to so conduct the cow sacrifice as 
not to cause annoyance to the Hindus in the town or village concerned. 

This Conference expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous assaults that 
have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and Hindu leaders to do their utmost to 
create an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 


An Amendment. 


Mr. Eaj Kumar Chakrabarty moved an amendment which had the 
support of Maulvi Mujibar Rahaman, Maulvi Akram Khan, Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Banerjee and Babu Upandra Chandra Banerjee. It was to the 
following effect. 

Subject to any local variations that the Congress might devise for any province, resol- 
ved that the Hindus should have the freedom to lead processions with music along all 
public thoroughfares at any time and the Mussalmans also have freedom to slaughter cows 
in their mosques and private houses. 


Maulvi Akram Khan in supporting the amendment asked for freedom 
for both communities. Babu Purusottam Rai said the resolution should be 
made frankly, without any hidden meaning and in such a way as not to admit 
of different and conflicting interpretations. 


The PRESIDENT in explaining the draft of the resolution which he 
put before the meeting dwelt at length on the situation. He said that too 
many restrictions^ or making room for too many local variations would only 
lead to ^ndleas discussions. They should attack the question as practical 
men.^ ^Too much idealism should also be guarded against. Ho knew that 
conditions varied in different places. In the present state of things instance 
on custom or existing rights was also futile. To do so would be to abdicate 
their functions. They all knew that in times of troubles contending parties 
gave different and conflicting versions of custom or existing rights. They 
had got to settle their own affairs. The Government would not do anything. 
Either they were unwilling or incompetent to do anything in the matter. 

Having regard to the feelings of the Hindus certain restrictions as to 
cow “killing had to be made. Personally it did not hurt him. But it did hurt 
the miijojity of the Hindus. And their solution of the problem must be 
acceptable to the great bulk of the Hindu community. Otherwise it would be 
futile. The speaker warned the meeting against too many restrictions. The 
fewer the restrictions, the more the chances of success. 

i^^sic before mosque question, Mahomedan friends had agreed 
that ^here should not be any stoppage of music in front of mosques, only it 
shou d not he of such a character as to cause annoyance and irritation. Their 
du y was now clear. If they were to act on this experiment by propaganda 
fk they would have to educate the masses about the solution 

arrived at. The adoption of this resolution was likely to lead to 
some imculties in some places but having regard to the relief it would give in 
e majority of places it should be accepted. For instance this was likely to 
use , rou in Madras, where there was the custom of stopping music 
before mosque hut he was astonished bo find that Moslem leaders of that place 
ome im and assure him that they were agreeable to any solution he might 


speaker said that difficulties could not he solved by 

acecnfflhU arrive at some formula which would be 

acceptable to both Hindu and Moslem workers. 
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If they succeeded in reaching a solution it would he a great impetus to 
the Swaraj movement and would lead to cordiality of communal relation and 
would deprive their English friends of their excuses for remaining in the 
country. The present time was very opportane, said the speaker. Maho" 
medans were now different in their spirit. They were anxious for settlement. 
The idea that Mahomedans were not anxious for settlement was a mistaken 
idea. The difference between Congress and non-Congress Mahomedans about 
this matter was fast disappearing. 

Proceeding further the speaker said that they must go through a middle 
course and not insist on existing customs and rights- They had to rescue the 
people from the pool of distrust, ill-will and animosities in which they had 
fallen, by sacrifice and conversion. 

These quarrels, the speaker went on, profitted no body. As a result of 
this more cows had been sacrificed and existing rights had been curtailed by 
Magisterial orders. If the Hindus and Mahomedans wanted unity there must 
be some adjustment. There was no question of surrender. It was a question 
of balancing. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the proposals they should arrive at should 
be acceptable not only to the Mahomedans but also to the Hindus. He was 
anxious that what they should arrive at shoiild be reasonable, just and accept- 
able not to unreasonable people but to reasonable people and which might 
ultimately form the basis of legislation to be passed by the Assembly. 

Speaking for his province the adoption of the resolution of Mr. Iyengar 
would lead to serious trouble and complication. He moved the following 
amendments : — 

(1) That Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to the Local and 
Municipal Laws and decrees or any special agreements and also subject to any usages or 
customs that had been pie^'ailing in difierent provinces prior to 1922. 

In tt.wns and villages that might hereafter come into existence, the matter shall be 
settled by a joint b^ard of Hindus and Mussalmans. 

(2) (a) Tiiat Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thoroughfares 
subject to any local usages or customs that may have been obtaining prior to 1922 and 
also subject to any decrees or agreements between the two communities in regard to 
playing of music in front of specified mosques. 

(b) Neither the Hindus nor Mussalmans shall claim any right or usage to insist on 
preventing any music in the houses or places of worship of the other community at any 
time. Neither of them shall be at liberty to set up any such usage or custom. 

The cow question was not a live one on this part of the country but the 
music question had led to such troubles as there had not been in any other 
place. He cited for instance a case where a party got by decree a right to 
play^ music. But even after the decree that right was objected to and the 
Magistrate had to intervene, and he prohibited by order to play music even 
in their own private houses. At Nellore a decree of the District Judge 
was executed according to his order with the aid of the military and police. 
But afterwards Nellore was under Section 144 and the Magistrate prohibi- 
ted music. That happened in March 1927. The Vakil who laboured in 
this cause, was attacked with knife and narrowly escaped getting killed. 
His assistant was beaten, his car burnt. All that happened with regard to a 
decree that had been executed with the aid of the military and police only 
a few months ago. Law, order and decrees were unavailing for these people* 
How to give relief to such cases, asked the speaker. 

8 
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Mr. M. Shaft Daudi. — That was all the more reason formulating such a 
resolution. 

Mr. T. Prakasam. — You must make provision to meet such cases and 
remove the causes that have led to such a situation. The reason for all this 
is due to the fact that we all abdicated our position, 

Mr. Saukat Ali* — Yes, we did it and we have come back again to fight 
for Swaraj. 

Mr. S. lYENGAE, following, said it would be distinctly understood 
that they were discussing the proposals on the basis of Mahomodan co- 
operation. If the Mabomedans and Hindus act up to this the whole thing 
would be a success. Otherwise it would fail as similar attempts on their 
part had failed. They all knew the resolutions would be attacked on both 
sides. Mere passing of pious resolutions would not do. The price which 
the Hindus had to pay for that harmony was no ignominous surrender of their 
rights. Nor had the Mahomedan friends come back to Congrops to drive an 
unfair bargain. It was their hunger for Swaraj which bniught them back. 
The President then appealed to ali to bury the dead past, the memory of 
which was hitter. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment in terms of the Hindu 
proposals at the Simla Unity Conference. 

Dr. Ansaria Support. 

Dr, ANSARI supporting the resolution said that it wns clear that there 
was a concensus of opinion on the basis of freedom. It was after duo con- 
sideration to the views prevalent among those who were present there that 
they had come to that resolution. The basis of the resolution was freedom 
for music before mosque and freedom for cow sacrifico, with only such 
reservations that should not be difticuit for Hindu and Moslem leaders, who 
were really anxious for unity to accept. Criticising the resolution of Kumar 
Gangananda Singh, the speaker said that the principles of the two roi'olutioas 
were entirely different. One was liberty of right with voluntary restrictions 
and the other was restriction of rights. 

Mr. Shafi Daudi and Mr. P. K. Chakrabarty and Babu Gopabandhu Das 
further supported the resolution of Mr. lyenger. 

Mr. Eaj Kumar Chakrabarty withdrew his motion. The motion of 
Mr. T, Prakasam and Kumar Gangananda Sing were lost. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyenger s resolution was carried with only Mr. Prakasam 
and Kumar G. Singh dissenting. 

Mr. Lalit Mohan Das then moved the following resolution which was 
carried. 

“ That this Conference requests the All-India Congiess Committee to appoint a Com- 
mittee of not less than five persons with power to co-opt for each province for making 
tour in the country for propaganda work in connection with the question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

That the Committee will try to impress upon the people the vital rxxgtmy of the 
problem and to urge them to act according to the resolutions of the Unity Oonlereuce. 

Eev. Andrews said that communal squabble in India was spreading to 
Indians overseaSi 

After Mr. P, K. Chakrabarty and Mr. Shyamsundar Chakrabarty had 
thanked the President the Conference came to a close. 



The Statutory Commission on Reforms. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement announced the appointment 
of the Statutory Commission on Reforms on the 8th November, 1927. 
The Commission would he presided over by the celebrated constitutional 
lawyer Sir John Simon and assisted by 6 other members of the Parliament. 
His Excellency explained in detail the object of the Commission and stated 
that with a view to elicit the Indian opinion on the suhiect the British 
Parliament intended to invite the central legislature to appoint a Joint 
Select Committee which would draw up its views and proposals and lay 
them before the Commission/^ It was further intended to adopt a similar 
procedure in the case of the provincial legislatures. 

His Excellency pointed out that after the publication of the report and 
its examination on the part of the British and Indian Governments, the 
Commission would present the proposals to Parliament which would after- 
wards refer them to a Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

On the 15th of November, the House of Lords passed the 2nd reading 
of the Statutory Commission Bill and on the 24th of November Lord 
Birkenhead in moving the resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the efiPect that he regarded the Commission as an exceptionally 
intelligent jury going to India with no preconceived prejudices, His Lordship 
wanted to emphasize the fact that the Committee of the Indian legislature 
had been invited in a spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues 
with the Commission and explained that the difficulty of finding out truly 
representative Indians stood in the way of including them on the Commission. 

On the 24th November, the resolution was moved in the Commons 
by Earl Winterton, who incidentally informed Col. Wedgwood that the 
cost of the Commission would be borne by the Indian revenues but His 
Majesty^s Government would contribute ^&20,000 towards it. 

It should be noted that while so much was going on in the Government 
circles both in England and in India to make the Commission a success an 
important section of the Labour Party began to express views on the Com- 
mission which were not exactly complimentary. Some of the Labour 
members pointed out that some extension and amendment were necessary 
to remove the doubts and defects appertaining to the Commission. Miss 
Wilkinson, Labour M. P., considered the Commission as an outrage on the 
main principles for which the War was said to have been fought. Mr. 
Manton, Labour M. P., declared that the Labour Party should not he partners 
to this humiliation to India. He was decidedly of opinion that in any 
honourable settlement of the Indian constitution, the chosen representatives 
of India should have equal status with the representatives of Great Britain. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George Lansbury informed Lord Birkenhead 
that unless the Government modified in a manner acceptable to Indian 
opinion, they would be compelled to request the Labour Members of the 
Commission to withdraw. Moreover, they were strongly of opinion that 
the Committee of the Central legislature should have the same status and 
authority as the Commission, 

Pandit Motilal Nuhru, who was then staying in England^ wrote to Mr. 
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Lansbury under instructions from the rresidont and Secretary of tbe Indian 
National Congress aslcing him to consider the advisability of withdrawing 
labour members from the Commission and desisting from all efforts at a 
compromise. He stated that India expected the firm support of the Labour 
Party and no proposal short of some suitable form of full responsible Govern- 
ment would satisfy the Congress. Ho was conviT-T.ed that the, action of the 
Government was merely strengthening the bands of those who were working 
for complete independence and the Government was unwittingly playing 
into their hands. 

On the 19th November, a meeting of the Independent Labour Party 
was held strongly protesting against the exclusion of the Indians from the 
Commission and passed a resolution to the efTect lh<it the Labour Party 
should ask the Labour Members of the Commission to withdraw unless 
Indian representatives were placed on a footing of full equality with the 
British representatives. 

It might be recalled that at the Labour Party Conference at Blackpool 
which took place early in October a resolution was passed dec, luring for the 
early appointment of the Commission, but at the same time stipulating 
that any Commission appointed must be one which wo\dd command the 
confidence of the Indian people. The Commission failed to meet the 
latter condition, since by no stretch of laiignago could it bo said to 
command the corifidence of the Indian people. As a coT-sequonce there 
was a strong feeling amongst the rank and file (jf the i'arlinmciitaiy Labour 
Party that, failing an agreement on the part of the Govern ment to appoint 
Indian representatives on the Commission, the two Labour riomi rices should 
he withdrawn. 

Subsequently negotiations were conducted by a fprcial sulrcommittce 
of the Party with Lord Birkenhead regarding an alternative proposal which 
Labour suggested that the Government should adopt. It was that the Joint 
Committee of the Indian Legislature should ho given an equality (J status, 
with the British Commission, and that this Iijdian Committeo slu^ild collect 
evidence, draft proposals, and present these diicct to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the same way that the British Commission will present its report. 
What further transpired in the negotiations was not mjido ^mblic hut 
the result of the negotiations was reported to the l^arlian er;1ary Labour 
Party which decided in their meeting held on the !;?4th November not 
to withdraw their members from tho Cemmission. Not (-nly this, during 
the Second Beading of the Statutoiy Commissjon Bill in tho House of Lords, 
Lord Olivier gave his full support to it. 

In India the announcement of the Simon Commission rnhed a veritable 
political storm. His Exceller cy the Viceroy’s eloquent a]>peal ** if differ 
they must, they should differ as friends and not stand aside ” fell in deaf 
ears. Moderates, Non-co*operators, Home Eulers all joined hands in 
denouncing the Commission. The erstwhile supporters of the M<>ntagu 
Eeforms and the Government of India Act, 1 919 changed their ground and 
were suflBciently loud in expressing their dis-approbation. 

exclusion of the Indians from the Commission was regarded as a 
direct insult to the intelligence of India and once more with grief and shame 
BJie realised that sufferance was the badge of her tribe.” 

There was hardly any party in India which could be found to he so 
poor as to do honour to the Commission. With the exception of the 
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European Association, the Anglo-Indian Press and a small section of the 
Mahomedans headed by Sir M. Shaft in the Puniab, the whole of India 
stood as one man against the personnel and the proposed methods of tne 
Commission, 

Meetings were held all throughout India : in all the provinces and in 
all the big towns recording their emphatic protest against the Commission, 
And in fact all shades of opinion merged in a common unanimity in condemn- 
ing the Commission, Moderates and Extremists, Swarajists and No-changersj 
Congressmen and Loyalists all stood on the same platform. Th^re was 
hardly any room for difference of opinion. People of all shades of opinion 
were unambiguous in their intentions. The deliberate exclusion of Indians 
from the Commission was an arrogant insult to an entire nation and, as 
such, war must be launched against it as a matter of principle. Interviews, 
letters and reports of protest meetings advocating complete boycott of tbe 
Commission were pouring in ceaselessly. Prominent leaders like Sir T. B. 
Sapru, Sir C. Setalvad, Dr. Besant, Sir A. Eahim on tbe one hand and the 
Congress President and tbe Swarajists on the other openly advised their 
countrymen to abstain from helping the Commission in any way. Boycott was 
freely regarded as tbe only effective weapon against an unwarrantable insult 
hurled at tbe heads of a people who piously hoped for far better things till at 
last hope deferred made their hearts sick. From tbe Punjab to Burma men of 
different calling belonging to various political parties holding divergent views 
and interests, all united to lodge a common protest against the Commission. 
The '' bona-fides ” of the Conservative Party in instituting the Commission 
was strongly suspected and the leaders of the different parties took no pains 
to conceal that the Conservatives in Parliament were adopting rushing tactics 
in Indian affairs lest they might lose their chance in the next General Election. 
The British Parliament stood condemned before the eyes of patient and suffer- 
ing India and her deputation for iustice was considerably lowered in the 
estimation of the Indians at large^ The Commission was merely regarded 
as one more glaring instance of the insincerity of Great Britain in her policy 
towards India. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement. 

H, E. the Viceroy made the following announcement in New Delhi on 
the 8th November : — 

Eighty years ago the British Parliament enacted a Statute which regulated 
the conditions under which India might learn, by actual experience, whether 
or not the western system of representative government was the most appro- 
priate means through which she might attain responsible self-government within 
the Empire. That Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions 
and recognised that the work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly enacted that 
at the end of ten years at the latest, a Statutory Commission should be appointed 
to examine and report upon the progress made. 

The Delay in Appointing Commission. 

^ Considerable pressure has, during recent years been exercised to secure 
anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty’s Government has hitherto felt that 
circumstances in India were not such as to justify, in the interests of India 
itself, the advancement of the date at which the future development of the Con- 
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stitution would be considered. So long as the unwise counsels of political non- 

co-operation prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for the calm 

appraisement of a complicated constitutional problem were lacking and that 
an earlier enquiry would have been likely only to crystallise in opp<jSUiun two 
points of view between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship 
to effect reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while tlv sc who 
have been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have 
in no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their^ duty to asseit, ^et 
there is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of 
the situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably, true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
peace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach. 

It is also certain that a review, if it is to be thorough and deal adequately 
with the issues that will claim attention, it will have nuich ground to covei and 
both for this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, it is important to 
ensure a sufficient allowance of time without unduly postponing the date by 
which final action could be undertaken. 

Communal Tension. 

Their is another element in the present position which is immediately relevant 
to the question of whom the work of the Commission should begin, ^ We are all 
aware of the great, unhappily great, part played in the life of India recently by 
communal tension and antagonism and o the obstacle thus iuiposetl to Indian 
political development. It might be argued that, in such ciicumstancos, it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possible in the 
hope that this trouble might, in the meantime, abate. On the <uher hand, it 
seems not impossible that the uncertainly of what constitutional changes might 
be imminent may have served to sharpen this antagonism and that each side may 
have been consciously or unconsciously actuated by the desire to Strengthen as 
they supposed, their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory Cqinmission- 
Whenever such activities may fiist begin, the result is to create a vicious citcle 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to extend ihcir 
measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the whole idea 
of Indian Nationalism has not been powerful enough to exercise its influence over 
great numbers of people in all classes and I suspect that the communal issue is so 
closely interwoven in the political that suspense and uncertainly in regaid to the 
political react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear is 
frequently the parent of bad temper and when men are afraid, as they are to-day, 
of the effect unknown political changes may have, they are abnormally ready to 
seek relief from, and an outlet for, their fears in violent and hasty action, fn so 
far as these troubles are the product of suspense, one may hope for some relief 
through action taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

The Commission and its Task. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty's Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry and to assent 
forthwith to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the obtaining of 
this necessary authority, His Majesty’s Government hopes that the CommissioH 
will proceed to India as early as possible in the new year for a short visit, re- 
turning to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing words 
of the Statute which will constitute its terms of reference, it will be charged with 
“ inquiring into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected _ therewith and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government or to extend, modify oi restrict the degree of Respon- 
sible Government then existing, therein including the question whether the estab- 
lishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable’’. 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given Careful thought to the most 
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appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry so comprehensive and unres- 
tricted. The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is one 
to which the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by^ the nature of the 
task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice in order that the 
decision at which His Majesty's Government have arrived may be fully under- 
sood. It is necessary to state in a few words what they conceive that task to 
be. If it were simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament-— which 
must, in any circumstances be the final arbiter — would impose on India from 
without, the problem would be comparatively simple, but that is not the case. 
His Majesty's Government conceive that the preamble^ to the Act of iptQ recog- 
nised in effect that with the development of Indian political thought, during the 
last generation, legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. _ His Majesty’s present Government 
desire no less to take account of these aspirations and their hope is to lay before 
Parliament, after the investigation into the facts prescribed by the Act, the 
conclusions which shall, so far as is practicable, have been reached by agreement 
with all the parties concerned. It is with this object steadily in view that His 
Majesty’s Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and the procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

Composition of the Commission. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission which 
would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of facts to 
Parliament, but it must be found willing to take whatever action a study of these 
facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement, it would follow that the Commission should be 
such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real desire to assist India 
to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived conclusions 
on either side. I; is however open to doubt whether a Commission constituted 
so as to include a substantial proportion of Indian members, and, as rightly 
would, British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of reaching 
conclusions unaffected by any process of a priori ” reasoning. On the one hand, 
it might be felt that the desire, natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to 
see India a self-governing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of 
her present capacity to sustain the role. On the other hand, there are those 
who might hold that British official members wou’d be less than human if their 
judgment were not in some degree affected by long and close contact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parliament would 
inevitably approach the consideration of it with some element of mental reserva- 
tion due to an instinctive feeling that the advice in more than one case represen- 
ted views to which the holder was previously committed. It would move un- 
certainly among conclusions the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliarity with 
the minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed that these 
matters were purely constitutional or could be treated merely as the subject 
of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a clear title to ask that in the 
elaboration of a new instrument of Government, their solution of the problem or 
their judgment on other solutions which may be proposed should be made an 
integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due weight. In 
the ultimate decision, it is therefore essential to find means by which Indians 
may be made parties of the deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their 
country. 

Balancing these various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following 
procedure. They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com- 
mission should be composed as follows : — 

Chairman. 

I* 

The Right Hon’ble Sir John Simson. 
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THE STATUTORY COMMISSION 

Members. 

The Viscount Burnham. Lord Strathcona, The Honn>le E. C, Cadofjan. 
The Right Hon’ble Stephen Walsh. Colonel the Right Hon’ble George Lane-Fox, 
Major C. R. Attlee. 

Legislatures to be Consulted. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central Legislature 
to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected ami nominated 
unofficial members which would draw up its view and proposals in writing and 
lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any cnnsullation which 
the Commission might desire at subsequent stages of the enquiry. It should he 
clearly understood that the purpose of the suggestion is not to limit the discre- 
tion of the Commission in hearing other witnesses. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that a similar procedure should be adopted with the provincial legis- 
latures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of taking 
evidence on the more purely administrative questions involved should he under, 
taken by some other authority which would be in the closest touch with the 
Commission. His Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what machinery this work may most 
appropriately be discharged. This will not, of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of^ taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will ])C the duty of 
the latter to present proposals to Parliament, but it is not the intention of Ills 
Majesty’s Government to ask the Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for India’s opinion of different schools to contri- 
bute its view upon them. And, to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both the 
Houses, and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both the view of 
the Indian Central Legislature by a delegation who will be invited to attend and 
confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views of any other bodies whom 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent the requisities outlined above. 

Advantages of the Commission. 

Such a Commission drawn from the men of every British political party and 
presided over by one whose public position is due to outstanding ability and 
character will evidently bring fresh, trained and unaffected jiulgment to bear 
upon an immensely complex constitutional issue. Moreover, ihv findings of some 
of its own members can count in advance upon a favourable receptitm at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to speak from a common plat- 
forrn of thought and to apply standards of judgment wnich Parliament will feel 
instinctively to be its own. 

For rnyself, I cannot doubt that^ the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian pogress is by the pursuasion of Parliament and that they can do 
this more certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince members 
of Parliament on the spot ; and I would therefore go further and say that if 
those who speak for India have confidence in the case they advance on her 
behalf, they ought to welcome such an opportunity being afforded to as many 
members of the British Legislature as many be there, to come into contact with 
the realities of Indian life and politics. Furthermore while it is, for thes reasons, 
ot ^^uoubted advantage to all who desire an extension of the reforms that their 
case should be heard in the first instances by those who can command the un- 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
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me had chosen by His Majesty’s Government will also assure to Indians a 
better opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing 
the passage of these great events. For, not only will they, through representa- 
tives of the^ Indian Legislatures, be able to express themselves freely to the 
Commission itself, but it will also be within their power to challenge in detail or 
principle any of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government before the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solution. It 
should be observed moreover, that, at this stage, Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 

‘^Differ as Friends, but do not Stand Aside.” 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political opinion, 
who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus presented to them of 
establishing direct contact between the Indian and British peoples. There will 
be some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn the scheme 
of^ procedure on which His Majesty’s Government has decided. Others mae 
criticise this or that part of the proposals. The reply to these latter is that thy 
plan outlined stands as a single, comprehensive whole and should be so regarded. 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the particular 
machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is sufficient ground for any 
man to stand aside and decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of the 
people that this undertaking represents. I can never conceal from myself that 
there^ are and will be differences of opinion between the two peoples just as there 
are differences of opinion within Great Britain and India on these matters. It 
is through disagreement and the clash of judgment that it is given to us to 
ultimately approach the knowledge of the Truth. It is also inevitable that on 
issues so momentous, differences of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere 
conviction, but, if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible, it is our duty to bring these differences to agreement. When this is 
at any given moment not practicable without surrender of something fundamental 
to our position, it is our duty to differ as friends, each respecting the stand- 
point of the other and each being careful to see that we say or do nothing. This 
will needlessly aggi*avate differences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relations between the 
countries will depend upon something which lie deeper than the differences them- 
selves. All friendships are subject at times to strains which try the tempers 
and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable forbearance and 
restraint. Such strains are indeed a sovereign test ; for, just as one is the 
stronger for rising superior to the te mptation to which another yields, so true 
friendship flourishes on the successful emergence from the very test which dissolve 
any less firmly founded partnership. In real friendship, each party is cons- 
trained to see the best in the other’s case, to give credit for the best motives and 
place the most charitable interpretation upon actions which they might wish 
were otherwise. Above all, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal 
to the many things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperial 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which they take conflicting views. 

Thus, I would fain irust it would be in the present case. Do not think I 
am mistaken if I assert that it is the fixed determination of the overwhelming 
majority of^ the citizens, both of India and Great Britain, to hold firmly by the 
goodwill which, through many trials and it may be through some false steps on 
the part of each, has meant much to both. In each country, there may be 
from time to time misunderstanding of the other. Let us not magnify such things 
beyond their value. Least of all, ler us not permit such transient influences to 
lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a common purpose which 
we may assuredly win together, but can hardly win in separation. It is my 
most earnest hope that this joint endeavour to solve a problem, on the wise 
treatment of which so much depends, may be inspired by such a spirit as shall 
offer a good hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India 
and of all her sons. 
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Debate in the House of Lords, 

On the 24th November in the House of Lords, Lord Birkenhead 
moved the resolution concurring on the submission to His Majesty of the 
names of the members of the Statutory Commission, In the course of his 
speech the noble Lord said : — 

My Lords, the very difficult task which I attempt to-diy to discharge, 
is one of which, it cannot be expected that it will mret it h a unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great, and I may perhaps 
illustrate them to your Lordships, if I say that the corrcHpondence which has 
taken place between myself and two successive Viceroys, with whom I have 
been associated upon this subject, would certainly ti I several volumes. I 
claim, and 1 claim only, that with the advantage of a<Ivice in the earlier 
years of my noble friend, Lord Reading, at.d later years of Lord Irwin, that 
at any rate, this whole matter has bctMi most carefully eunHiderecl, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forward has been examined, 
and sincere attempts have been made appraise the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each course, which has been recommended and pressed 
upon me. 

The Resolution. 

The motion which I have to move is : ** That this IIourc concurs in 

the submission to His Maiesty, of the names of ♦‘ho followiTig perHons, namely, 
Sir John Simon, Viscount Burnham, Lord Strathcorra and Mr. Walsh, Colonel 
Lane-Fox and Major Attlee, to act as a commission for the purpose of 
Section 84 ‘‘ of the Government of India AcC\ 

I shall say something in a moment, as to the roaf-on wbic'. led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Commission neccBsarily to be appoint* 
ed either this year or the next or in the early months of the year afterwards, 
should be a purely Parliametitary Commission, 

But I may^ allow myself the grateful task at the out-'Ct of my speech, 
of saying something in justification of the names, which I recommend to 
the House. 

Sir John Simon. 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England, which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate of the Bar irj my recollection, 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him, a mind ingenious, acute, 
well-Btored and assiduous, and it would indeed be wrong if we did not, in 
this House, recognise that he is making an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice, in undertaking the difficult duties which await him# I do not, 
of course, mean tbat^ Sir John Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice, 
but he is in a position in which, as one of the masters of his profession, he 
has no particular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge, for he is too 
consummately equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But ho is 
undertaking duties of great novelty and of the utmost complexity in cir- 
cutnstances, in which it would only be possible for a very sanguine man to 
predicate that a solution would be obtainable, which would bo acceptable, 
^ India. No man can establish a large claim upon the 

contidenoe of his fellow-countrymen than he. He undertakes a groat task 

otgreatdifficulty involving immense personal sacrifices, and I am certain of 

u Lordships will be to give him every support in 

difficult task which in the high spirit of public service, he has undertaken. 
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Lord Burnham. 

There is another member of the Commission, a member of Your Lord- 
ship’s House, who has, for a long period of time, rendered public service. 
I mean my noble friend, Lord Burnham, whose special activity has happily 
been in the direction of making us better known in the outlying portions of 
the Empire. I have been aware of many of his travels. I know of no 
Dominion which he has visited where his pleasant and tactful personality 
has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom he 
has visited. For him, too, the sacrifice is considerable, for I may tell your 
Lordships that, not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the 
Commissioners, to spend some four months in India in the next cold weather 
but it will certainly be the result of their earlier efforts in India, on which 
material will be accumulated, that will require sifting and examination on 
their return to this country, and they have then undertaken the very much 
greater labour, involved in their second visit, of spending some 6 or 7 months, 
travelling through the various provinces, acquainting themselves in great 
detail with the matters, which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. 

Lord Burnham, again, has undertaken this task in a spirit of public 
duty. I am sure that Your Lordships will appreciate that a man who is 
no longer very young, has undertaken a burden of this kind in the public 
interest. 


Lord Strathcona. 

Another member of Your Lordships’ house, a younger man. Lord 
Strathcona recommended to us not only by a name which we honour, hut 
also by an individuality of chiraoter and exhibition -of industry, which have 
carried him from an inferior plane of our activities, to a not unimportant 
post in the party organisation has abandoned this arid, in my judgment, 
rightly abandoned it, for the purpose of a large and more important public 
service. I am glad that a member of your Lordships’ House with energy 
and youth and competence for this task has been prepared for and has 
undertaken its burdens. I come now for a moment to the members of the 
House of Commons. 


Col. Lane-Pox. 

Of Colonel Lane-Fox, I think, I need not speak in terms of any parti- 
cular recommendation. He is, indeed, known to many of your Lordships in 
his own personality, af«d to all by name. He has discharged more than one 
high public position, and to the discharge of every position, he has brought 
equal confidence, industry and conscientiousness, 

Hon, A. Cadogan. 

The Hon’ble A. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all your Lordships, 
who were members of the House of Commons. Those of your Lordships 
who had not the good fortune, ever to be the members of another place, I 
may remind that he was the tactful, courteous and able Secretary of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, for many years. If any man can retain 
popularity with all sections of the House of Commons, who is the Secretary 
of Mr. Speaker for a period of many years, I would say of that man that he 
has many qualities which entitle him to sit upon this Commission, 
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Mr. MacDonald'fl Attitude. 

I will say a word or two of the repreper tativea of th? OppoBition. 
Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee*. Hero, I must tnahe a slifrht clip’CPBion, I 
thouidit it my duty to enter into some dipcupwiu with the Lender of the 
Opposition, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, at an early stnjre in devolormont of 
this matter, and I would desire, in the most public manner, to place it upon 
record, that consistently with his own position, his own i csponpilnlitios and 
his own discussions, he has behaved as one would have expected a man 
to behave, who, at one time, held the high office of Frimo MinLter in this 
country, and who, for all we know, may still hold it a^aitn It would he 
giving an entirely wrong impression if I wero to claim that, Mr* MncDorald 
accepted any responsibility for the particular proposals which I hrmg before 
the House to-day. He did not accept them. I did not nsk him to accept 
them. I did not expect that he should accept them. These responsibilities 
are of his Majesty’s Government alone. Wo aeeept them and wo shall accept 
the consequences of them. It is perfectly open to any supporter of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald either in this House or another plaee, to say, We 
think that you would have exercised wiper discretic.n if you had adopted 
a different form of the Commission. That is responsibility, it is not ours.’^ 
Let it therefore, be made perfectly plain, when I say that I accepted the 
advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the case of the two gentlemen, who 
are to be the Labour members of this Commission. Let it be made per- 
fectly plain, that the position which Mr. Ramsay MaeDtuiald and bis friends 
are entitled to assume, is this. It is your schemo and not ours, Imfc we 
would not take and do not take the respoiiftibility of saying, when one you 
have adopted this scheme, that the leaders of the Labour Party in this 
country, propose to boycott it. My Lords, after considerable discussion 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself, the two names were put forward and 
were accepted, 

Mr. Walsh, 

The first was Mr. Stephen Walsh. My Lords, Mr. Walsh is an old 
Lancashire member of Parliament. I have known him well for twenty-one 
years. He entered Parliament at the same election as myself. I know 
well how great his reputation is with the mining community of Lancashire 
and I know too that, as the Secretary of State for War, ho stamped an 
unaggressive but still a firm and real personality upon those with whom 
he associated at the War Office. I greatly welcome bis inclusion upon this 
Commission, 

Major Attlee. 

My Lords, I am not able to say more of Major Attlee than this. He 
comes to me with a very strong recommendation not only from the leader 
of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and industry, bxit those of my 
own party in the House of Commons to whom I have spoken have been as 
forward in his praise as those who recommended him to me for inclusion 
as a member of this Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years 
remote now from the House of Commons and therefore I had not arid have 
not the pleasure of Major Attlee’s acquaintance. 

My Lords, such are the men who have undertaken these burdens. I 

^ Lordships’ accep- 
and I think we are fortunate indeed in having discovered seven 
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gentlemen, many of them members of the Commons and, in addition to the 
risks whieh I have already indicated, exposed to electioneering difficulties 
which may arise who knows when, who nevertheless have beerj prepared to 
add these to other risks and inconveniences which they have undertaken, 

A Parliamentary Commission. 

My Lords, a grave question now requires disoupsion and it is here 
that I apprehci d that a difference of opinion which is founded upon principle 
may develop between myself and the Opposition. Let me state it shortly. 
The question is, should this Commission be a Parliamentary Commission con- 
sistina: of members of the Commons and the House of Lords or should it 
he a Commission in which Indian members would have found a place 1 My 
Lords, I have given for four years, ever since I undertook the responsibi' 
lities of this office, my deep and constant attention to this topic. I have 
satisfied mysely, and I am not without hf^pe that I may satisfy your Lord" 
ships and the public, that the decision which I recommend is not only right, 
but is the only decision which is reconcilable with the very purposes which 
all of us have in view. My Lords, the problem of India is one the main 
features of which historically are very familiar and which I do not pro* 
pose to examine in great detail to-day. Nevertheless, I shall presume to 
say one or two things quite plainly. When we went to India in that com- 
mercial guise which has frequently in history been our earliest approach 
to future dominions, we found it a country, discordant and dissentient within 
itself, of warring sects with no prospect of a stable and unified dominion. 
I examine not at all, for it would be remote from and irrelevant to my 
purpose, the early history. I collect from that history only the conclusion 
which is logically required for my present argument, and, I state it plainly 
and boldly. It is that the intervention of this country in India and that 
intervention alone, saved it at the relevant period from a welter of anarchy. 
Now, my Lords, I approach the present. It has been my duty to talk in 
the last three years to many distinguished Indians of every faith, every 
persuasion, every bent of political thought. I have asked all of those who 
were inclined to be critical of our attitude in relation to the future cou* 
stitutional development of India this question. 

Question of Britain’s Withdrawal. 

Do you desire that the British Navy should be withdrawn from India 1 
Do you desire that the Civil Service should he withdrawn from India 1 Do 
you desire that the protection of the British Navy should be withdrawn 
from the Indian shores 1 I have never found one Indian, however hostile to 
this Government, however critical of our proposals in relation to the Indian 
development, who desired that the Army should be withdrawn, that the 
Indian Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the protection of the 
Navy should be withdrawn. Why do I state this position in a form so 
plain? It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. We under- 
took by an Act of Parliament — that act which suhstitutt^d for the authority 
of the Company, the authority of the British Government — Parliamentary 
responsibility. Does anyone really suppose that the Parliament of this country, 
which by an Act of Parliament assumed to itself the responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which, as the historical facts that I have shortly 
stated show, is still confronted by precisely the same problems in India 
as confronted our predecessors at the moment when in the first place, the 
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activities of our commercial and trading bodice by the force oi 

arms, oompoROcl the warring soctn of India. wh^'U it in nfill concorned, that 
our withdrawal to-morrow would r*pr*>du''e the conditions which 

existed when wo went ihere ? 11 nv oui any in th circumstanoea 

pretend that whatever point may he di’^ptUa?b> r-Mo rnihility of Parlia- 

ment not only riot's not still survive htU is no^ an ^X'dinivo responsibility, 
from which Parliament can divorce %vifh ui* h dog faho to the long 

and glorious history of the associ.dioft of Kn d iod atid India. 

Why a Parliamentary (lofniniHHtiUi, 

If thivS ho the roeponsihilty nf Pirli uuf'tit, ctmdd'^ratinrR of no small 
importance arise. I had to docid ' hfeoro making a rcc tmin*''nd iMon to my 
colleagues, which they acc'‘'pt'vl rn t) the ch).ri''*ir nf t his C fmmission, 
whether or not it ought to he the Parli uu mU f 'o:nndsJii->n. This, as I 

Understand, is the point in relation to which d nuh^ ^ -ar'^ princu^div entertain- 
ed by thdso who criticiHC our pr-iptjH d. LeMn’\ tlt-M'.u'ore, cx unine it with 
the indulgence of the Ilnnse with Hom^ cire. If I am ri^ht iti saying that 
it was Parliament, which was respousihh' for th U tir'* momenvnH change, 
which deprived the Company of its poiititu! aetivUuM. if from that mnmont 
Parliament has hcen charged with responnihilify. h»»w c m we divorce our- 
selves from that rcsponsihility at this mnnuMU I Oh-erve, it li only eight 
years since this same ParliammU, tiy what ii kmovti an the \Inf,tayU-Cholm8- 
ford reform, hy a groat public Art. created the cnmrtitut i<iii which is novr 
to be the siih.i ct of revision and ro-examioad'on. 

^t is soraptimes said by our critics in Jndin that if. is for India to decide 
upon the form of the conKtituthm sultabl’^ for th uundves, and then for 
British Parliament formally to pass it. 'I'his ♦‘U.fgcHti hi tu*» not heerr lightly 
made. It has been senouHly mad’' by me a who arc cnhtbnl that thoir 
observations shall be HCrit»usly nccepicd. I cui only tnake this comment, 
1 have twice in the three years during wh rh I have h'ca S' cr<Uary of State, 
invited our critics in India, not only to put fiirwau! th»dr own HUgijestions 
for a constitution but to indicate to us the foi m, which, imheir judgment 
the constitution should take. 'Ihat nflcr ie stdl open. It in nnmt exprs’^dy 
repeated, as shall show in a momot t, in proposdii which we make 

for the association of Indians with the activities of th^ (/’om<ni«?®ion. 


Parliament’s Duties a»d Rcsponsifnlitias. 

But let it be plainly said, and it cannot be too plainly -aid, that Parlia- 
ment cam ot arid will not repudiate its own d utje», if « own responsibility 
in this matter. If anybody seriously BUpposas, either lu^ra or in Indisj 
that we are mechanically to accept a constitution withnut our own primary 
and ultimate respnnsibilily for judging upon it, they luve no contact/ 
with the realities of the actual situation. We therefore form the clear 
view that this Commission must bo a Parliamentary Cc»mmi*iHion. It was 
suggested, and is being suggeeted stilb that wo ought to have aewiatr 
ed Indians with ^ the Commissioners, in ordi^r not to inflict a supposed 
aiiront upon Ir.dian susceptibilities. That oonahleration deserves the raoit 
careful attention and, indeed, I may make it <iuito plun that I have 
given It tor a period of three years my almost unbroken att»uttion. I 
ave considered it from every angle. There is no argument which oao be 
pu orward in its support, which I have nut already to the best measure of 
my capaci y examined. The question, whether 1 am right or wrong, oanijofr 
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be answered without deciding: what is the true function of this Commission. 
The function of the Commission is a simple one. It is to report to Parlia- 
ment. When once the Commissioners have reported, they avQ fundi officio. 
The task then belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entitled 
to require from these reporters? What could these reporters contribute 
that would be most helpful to Parliament? I find myself in no doubt as to 
the answer to both these questions. Parliament could most be helped by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence, without any com- 
mitments of any kind at all, in the past events of history, who went there 
with one obiect and one ob]6ct only, and that was, to acquaint themselves 
with the actualities of the problem, and to equip themselves to be the wise 
advisers of Parliament. 

Exceptionally Intelligent Jury, 

We in Britain are accustomed to pride ourselves upon the jury system. 
It is frequently said that the collective intelligence of 12 jurymen is incom- 
parably greater than the individual intelligence of any one among their 
number. I hope it will riot be considered that I am making any observation 
slightitig the distinguished men who are members of the Commission if I say 
that 1 conceive of them as an exceptionally intelligent jury going to India 
without any preconceived ideas at all and with no task except to come to 
Britain and give the honest result of the examination they make of Indian 
politics. I have only two things to add on the issue whether we are right 
or wrong in decijding upon a purely Parliamentary Commission. I have 
no doubt whatevei^^ speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the original and determining Act when they spoke of a Commission contem- 
plated a Parliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state 
in terms but I draw the inference that they did not so state it, because they 
thought it so obvious. I observe Lord Chelmsford in the House- I am not 
entitled, unless he thinks it proper to contribute to it, to ask his opinion but 
I should be greatly astonished if he is not prepared to state at the time 
when the Commission was contemplated in the governing Act. There was 
no other id-'a but that it should be entirely parliamentary. My Lords, 
what would have been the alternative ? It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian representatives 
ought to have been made members of the Commission. I was reading a 
speech reported in The Pioneer'' (mail edition) a few days ago by a most 
distinguished member of the Legislative Assembly, who is himself a Hindu 
of high position and ability. It was the speech Mr. Goswami made at the 
All-India Congress Committee, a meeting not altogether favourable to His 
Majesty's Government or the present Secretary of State. He said that he 
did not know if there were any Mahomedan organisations in the country 
which represented the opinion of the Mahomedans, but so far as his own 
community was concerned he was certain that there was no such organisa- 
tion which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. We know 
it therefore from a very prominent member of the Hindu community that 
in his judgment there is no one in all India who can speak officially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 

As to the opinions of Moslems, while we heard some repercussions in 
the newspapers during the last few days it has been my duty most care- 
fully and in consultation with the Viceroy to study the expressions of opinion 
which have appeared in the Indian press and appraise their value. I am 
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not in the least df»pr<>ssed or diacourapred by them. I know there would 
be many who, whatever the proposal Government brou.fijht forward, would 
be dissatisfied with it, but T find many plem'^nts in the pcreat and hetern^te" 
neons population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no event will 
make themselves a party to boycott. Don’t let us ever forget that the 
population of India— I suppose a general figure will bo suffieicnt for 
my purpose — is somewhere in the neighbourhood of three hundred 
millions, of whom some seventy millions belong to Native States and 
are not primarily engaged with the present enquiry. I shall suppose 
that out of the 2.30 millions remaining, about two hundred and twenty 
millions have never heard of the Commission and I do not belie vo it would 
he a hold prediction to say that about two hundred milllmis are unaware 
that they are living und<>r the benefits of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms. 
One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the Indian 
population. My Lords, remember how infinitesimal is the number of those 
who vote in the elections and of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
large a proportion consists of the illiterate class who mark their papers 
because they are unable to read. Wo in this House and those of another 
place have responsibility, not for the loudly articulate India, but for real 
India as a whole, that India which consists, as I have said, of three hundred 
million people. I only deal with it because 1 think it fails to bo d-'alt with. 

I saw it stated in the Commons that a book which created wide 
public attention called “Mother India” written by Miss Mayo, I Ihitik, was 
inspired either by the Government of India or by the Government of Kngland. 
I should not deal with the matter if I were not struck by the complete 
irresponsibility which would enable Members of Parliament to make a state- 
ment so absolutely false and without a vestige of evidence. I most expressly 
invite the lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce the evidence. 

Indians on the Commission. 

I am dealing with the complexity of interests involved and am inviting 

House to consider how it would have been necessary for me to proceed 
tbd had taken a different decision or if I had been supported by my colleii- 
rces in taking a different decision and if we decided there should be Indians 
the Commission, In the first place it would have been evidently necessary 
to have a Hindu member although I should have been in the difficulty 
which Mr, Goswamis statement made plain, that is, that there is no Hindu 
organisation. 1 suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commission. 
In the^ next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu it 
wmuid indisputably become necessary to provide for the NoirBrahmin Hindu, 
because the idea that the Hindu would be accepted as a representative 
member by the Non-Brahmin Hindu is to those who know facts ludicrous. 
In the next place I must have a Mahomedan and a Sikh, that is four native 
members to begin with. Let me inform the House, for these matters are 

known, that various remaining classes have in fact ostab" 
right to separate representation in the Provincial Legislatures, 
^ a their claim ^ quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 

ey wi sa^^ Do not tell me I am to be represented by a Hindu or a 
Non-Brahmin Hindu or by a Mahomedan or a Sikh. My case is a different 

4 .U achieved recognition of their claim in one or 

other of the Provincial Assemblies. I take, firstly, the Christians. I 
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suppose that they are entitled to he at least considered in India. They are 
a growing commanity and they would certainly desire their views should 
be put forward. 

Let me take the case of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast 
population even in relation to the numbers vrith which we are dealing, a 
population of sixty millions of the depressed classes, Their condition is not 
quite as terrible, quite as poignant as it has been in the past, but it is still 
terrible and poignant. They are repelled from all social intercourse. If 
they come between the gracious light of the sun and one who despised them 
the sun is disfigured for that man. They cannot drink at the public water- 
supply. They must make diversions of miles in order to satisfy thirst and 
they are tragically known and they have been known for generations as 
the ‘‘ untouchable/' There are sixty millions of them in India. Am I to 
have a representative of them upon this Commission 1 Never, never would 
I form a Commission nor would anyone in a democratic country, nor would 
my friends opposite recommend it, from which you have excluded a member 
of this class which more than any other requires representation, if you are 
indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the kind I am indicating, I 
have not dealt with others, aborigines and inhabitants of backward tracts, or 
special representatives of the cotton trade, all of whom have been strong 
enough to assert their claim to individual representation upon provincial 
assemblies. My proposition is more general. It would be impossible, to 
form a Commission other than a Parliamentary Commission which would 
not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of persons who 
have very strong claims to be included and what would the help be to Parli- 
ament ? It is, I suppose, conceded that if I had had representatives of classes 
whom I have indicated, I could not possibly have excluded the Indian Civil 
vServ'ce. After all, the Indian Civil Service has deeply rooted interests in 
India. It has rendered a prodigious service over ages. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that it is the steel frame work around which a whole building has 
been constructed. It is not, I imagine, suggested that if you admitted other 
than Parliamentary representatives, you could exclude members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Had we proceeded upon those lines, we should have found 
ourselves with a Commission of some eighteen or twenty people. That such 
a body would have been convenient for the task assigned to them, no instruc- 
ted person, I believe, will seriously contend. 

But, let us attempt to imagine the resulting situation, had a body, so 
unwieldy, in fact, been appointed. Does aijyone suppose, there would have 
been a unanimous report ? There may not be a unanimous report now, but 
at any rate we shall have a report which proceeds upon the same general 
point of view and principle. But, what would be the report from a body 
such as I indicated 1 What guidance would it give Parliament in the immen- 
sely difficult task that will await Parliament one or two or three years from 
now It is obvious that because the tension and acuteness to-day of these 
unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my judgment than they had been 
some twelve or thirteen years ago in Indian history it is obvious you would 
have a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong Moslem report 
and three or four other dissenting reports from various sections deeply 
interested in the decisions which are taken. Imagine the Parliament being 
assisted by the disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. 1 ask for indul- 
gent judgment, as to whether, coatronted with this alternative I have nqt 
10 
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taken the right view when I said that, seven members of the Lords and 
Commons, well-known and respected in eaeh Oonse, eh ill go out, using every 
means of associating Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass and 
present to Parliament a report Parliament will bo in position to understand, 
and by which it may usefully be guided. 

But, it may indeed be very reasonably s u'd : “ Are Indiana to be denied 
any opportunity of contributing to these decisions Had I made any such 
proposal, I should have known it is foredoomed to failure, not only in 
India, not only in the Commons, but indeed in this House, There is as 
great a determination to secure fairplay for roasoiiablo Indian aspirations 
in this House as in the Commons. 


Indian Committe6^s Functions, 


Let me make plain what our proposals are, iri this respect, for, indeed, 
think they have been very greatly misunderstond. It is our purpose that 
the Commission, when it visits Lidia, should establish a contact with the 
Committee appointed for that purpose by the Ceiitral Lcgislaturo. I pause 
here to point out that, constitutionally, the Central Legislature is a body 
who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numiiors to 
confer with the members of the Commission. I assume that the appoint- 
ment will be made because I cannot believe that those who are anxious to 
persuade the Government of this country that they are fit. for a further 
measure of Self-Government will undertake the dcoj) and most unwise 
responsibility of refusing to asai'ciate thomselvos with us in the first genuine 
efforts which we make to ascertain the road we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. I therefore do not, and will 
not, assume that they will bo guilty of the unwisdom refusing to appoint 
such a committee. Now, what would bo the function of that Committee. 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the Commission. That is not tlio case, 'fhoy are invited, 
in a spirit of great sincerity, to co-oporato as colleagues with the Commission. 
It is contemplated that they shall prepare in advance of the CommiBsiorfs 
arrival— if they find themselves able to do it, this next cold weather or if 
they find themselves within the limited period nnahle to do it a year later— 
that they shall prepare their own proposals and come before the Commission 
and say, “ These are our suggestions.^^ 

We claimed, and they claimed, that the West cannot devise a conatitu* 
tiou for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into Western bottles. 
Well, if there be behind that claim (and I dorft doubt it) siiicerity of real 
feeling we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission 
with their own ^ proposals, which can bo made public, which can be 
analysed ai d criticised and can be accepted or rejected after that analysis 
and critmism. No greater opportunity was ever given than is aff»»rded 
to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion that they 
Buould confront the Commission with their constructive proposals* 


How the Commission will Develop. 

Commisaion will develop. Ih is very 
urirl in 8 iiiJnd with scourate pre-vision to so miiiy noknown, 

how 1 think but I will tell your Lordships 

contact w^ th?p“ ^>11 develop in its activities. They will retain 
contact with the Committee of the Central Legislature, as long as their 
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deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is priu’* 
cipally concerned and they will temporarily lose contact, when they are 
journeying to the provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the 
constant refreshment of Indian opinion, for it is proposed (I see no recogni- 
tion of this fact in any of the Indian papers) that, in every province in which 
they journey, there will be created there Committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge some consultative functions with the Com- 
missioners as is discharged at the centre of Government by the Committee 
of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity of influencing the 
views of the Commissioners. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that we are attempting to 
interpose into the scheme any official members. Members of the Central 
Committee and members of the Provincial Committees will all be elected 
and non-officials. I claim that no one could have done more than we have 
done to protect ourselves by making it certain that the Commission's report 
to the Parlia,ment should be at least illumined by the knowledge of what 
contemporary Indian politicians are deeply thinking. 

But observe our next stage. Not a word has been said in the recogni- 
tion of this. Yet, let it be pointed out, that the enormous opportunity of 
intervening at the most critical moment of all is contained in our proposals. 
It is well known that we intend that after the Commission has presented its 
report, proposals of the Government on it will be sent, according to piece- 
dent, to a joint conference of both the Houses of Parliament, Your Lord- 
ships or those who were interested in the Indian affairs, at that time, will 
not have forgotten how considerable was the contribution, bow unremitting 
the industry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals. It is our intention to create a similar body. 

Supposing that it be a fact that despite the constant contact in India 
between the Central Committee at the heart of the Government and Pro- 
vincial Committees of the Legislatures in each Province, to which the 
Commission will journey, if, despite all those opportunities of ascertaining 
opinion, the Indians have failed to make good their view upon the indepen- 
dent, unbiassed judgment of the Commission they are not even then compel- 
led to acquiesce. They will on the whole have been given an opportunity 
which, in my judgment, has never before been given in the whole history of 
constitution-making to any people wffio are in their position* We invite 
them at the Central Government to appoint a Committee to come and sit 
with our Joint Committee. They can examine the Commission’s report. 
They have been even given a function, if they could only understand it, 
more important than that of the Commission itself. When once the Com- 
mission has made its resport it is fini&hed, but its critics remain and its 
critics are most formally specially invited to come and sit with the General 
Committee in Parliament and develop criticisms and objections they feel 
to the Commission's report, 

I cannot say more than that being deeply committed as we are, deeply 
committed to the view which I have attempted to justify in argument that 
this Commission must be Parliamentary in character we have neglected no 
resources which either our own ingenuity could suggest or our advisers 
could put forward to carry with us as far as we could Indian opinion at 
every stage. 
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No Doparfure from Contra! Srhomo. 

If, without tho dcBtruction of our central BchemcB, fron whieh wo do 
nob intend to depart, the noMo Lords can any method in which lean 

make it even plainer that our purpofc is not to afTroH Ii dinn opinion, hut 
rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us, if shall on ft deeply he con- 
sidered, But I add 0110 word of caution only ; we must take no step which 
would lead to tho risk that wo shall have two Tepra tri pu eerdir.g from two 
Commissions. The responsibility, I have made it plain, is and must 
be the responsibility of Parliamertt. We have et*!;eeivfd of every means 
open to our imapination to associate wdfh the conelusions which the 
Commission will present to Parliament Iidian opitiions, even Iidia pre- 
judice. As long as it. does not destroy our fchtune we will listen with 
sympathy to any suggestion. We are satisfied that we have discharged in 
the best, interests not or>ly of this couitry, 1 uf (»f Ldia itiself, the duty, 
which we have inherited from others, of composing the Sfaftitoiy Commission, 


Lord OLIVIER said that the appoiti.inenf of the C\mmi^s*‘on bad an un- 
fortunate reception. Government had been veiy in foininate in the circums- 
tances in which their intentions were diselnsf d befoie luiy atatfmentwHa 
made, but he felt strongly that (loveri merU aid tie Seer^taiy <if State had 
to thank themselves to some extent f<»r the atrnnfpheie in which it. had been 
received. He did not thirik that Lord Bukenhrad hod been at all happy 
on previous occasions in tho grrutd he gave for the appoii'tnient of the 
Commission. For, ho had repeatedly taken the view' that the matter could 
not be considered unless the Indian people aid pc>litician 6 showed signs 
of sense of responsibility and co-<ipe!ation, whereas that consideration 
could not for a moment bo expected to appeal to the Ii dian politicians. 
While it might he said that two-hundred millions of Indian pec.plo might 
know nothing about the qum-tion of appenoting tho (k-nmiisfion, there 
could he no question that Indian political reftirm parties generally did 
persent the consoious political will of the Indian people and they desired 
means of self-government. 

Lord Olivier then proceeded to ridicule the view that the Commission 
was a sort of examination paper set for Indians to see how far they were fit 
for self-government, when lights suddeidy went out aid tho IL-uso was 
plunged in complete daikness. Lord Olivier continued to speak in dtuknesa 
for a time but the House was then aclj(.unud for half an hour tillligbt 
returned. 

Lord Olivier, discussing the personnel of tho CommisRiorn said that 
when it was announced, the list seemed to him likely to bo diBHppf<ir»l.ing to 
most Indians who would consider it not of a sufiiciont calibre* He 
would he very sorry to see a movement on the part of Ir.dian leaders to 
boycott the Commission, He opined that some of them had been rather 
precipitate in their action. For, having waited so long bebjro committing 
themselves to non-co-operation, they might have waited a little longer. He 
hoped that Lord Birkenhead's statement would lead them to reconsider 
their position. 

Dealing with the reasons for appointing tho Parliamentary ContmisRion 
and the great diflBculties in the way of having a representative Indian Com- 
mission or a representative mixed Commission, Loid Olivier said that, when 
in office, he had often considered the matter and had always come to the 
conclusion that it would not be possible to appoint any other kind 
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Commission than Government had done. The Labour Party, which at least 
had always been regarded as desiring to do the fullest possible justice to 
India, bad decided to support the Commission without any intention what- 
ever of routing off Indians and having the fullest coTifidence in th‘^m. Lord 
Olivier thought it was ridiculous to suppose that, after the friendly conver- 
sations Lord Birkenhead had with many Indians, it would be possible for him 
to have it in his mind to do anything which he knew would affront Indians.^ 

He suggested that there had been a lack of preparation in connection 
with the appointm^^nt of the Commission similar to that which had caused 
the failure of the Geneva Conference, and he regretted that Government, 
before making original proposals, had not secured the co-operation of the 
representatives of the Indian people. 

He suggested that, when the Commission left for India, it should make 
it its primary duty to consult on equal terms with a committee appointed 
by the Indian Legislature. There should be j-unt meetings of the two 
Commissions and report of those Commissions to the Houses of Parliament. 

Lord Olivier said that the Commission would come into contact with 
genuine and patriotic Indians. The Labour Party had every confidence 
that the Commissioners would act in accordance with the spirit of the declara- 
tions made. Lord Olivier emphasised how much better Parliame^ritary 
Commission would be able to appreciate the value of evidence with the 
assistance of such Indian Committee appoii^ted by the Ltdian legislature. 
His friends in India would realise that the Labour Party sympathised with the 
movement for Self-Government. The Commission was only a step and it was 
the best practical step which could have been taken at the present time. 
Despite the rather unfortunate circumstances he hoped Indians would with- 
draw from their attitude proposing to boycott the Commission as that would 
leave the situation as between England and Iiidia in a very deplorable^ and 
most hopeless position. Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not obtain all 
they wanted, they would obtain a great deal more than they could x^^^sibly 
obtain if they boycotted the Commission. He hoped that the Commission 
would at any rate place Indian affairs on a basis of continuous progress and 
development. He hoped this would he tha final enquiry of this sort which with 
the assistance of Indians would formulate lines on which continuous progress 
might be made. He hoped Indians would even now abandon the attitude 
of boycott and see if they could come together on the Commission appointed 
by legislature and present the British Commission with a scheme, for that 
would have enormous and overwhelming influence in the result of the 
Commission. Lord Olivier proceeded to say ‘'We know that Indians did 
not want to get rid of the British connection and the army arid navy im- 
mediately. In time they did not want immediate Swaraj or Home Rule which 
was impossible and an unthinkable thing. They wanted a scheme which 
would give them in a number of years complete and responsible Dominion 
Government. Such scheme was not possible to-morrow or next year but a 
scheme was possible which would as rapidly as possible work out and 
produce that result. He wished the Commission most heartily a very 
prosperous and successful career, and trusted that the passing squal which 
had arisen through really undeserved suspicions of the intentions^ of Goven- 
ment though caused by prejudice created by the members of the Conservative 
Party, would blow over and the commission bring its labours to a prosperous 
end. 
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The Marquis of RKAI)lN(i thou mml i — 

Iho Mihjccfc of tho curlier ujqvuiut merit of the Statutory Comraission 
has boon discuKf>ct] maoy timcH »i,d Muumn S^^rr rtHrie^ of State. I think 
1 am right ill saying that during my pejii.d ai tdlire I dipcnneed it with 
the four Sccrotarica of in ddicrent Ocjvcnuncrita and it is now to 

me a sjitisfartion to find that a no rluMon h»?* been rcurlmd to appoint 
the Coniini.^e'inn at an cailicr date tlian inovidcd by the Stufufe of 1919. 


I cannot but wish that the speech oi the Secretary of State to which we 
have all lister. ed with so much pleasure ar.fi iritcre*<f had bo-Ti delivered 
earlier. It might have prevented much tl.nt huM happened f,tnce. It is useless 
now to go bach oii that pciiuti bu^ nevert!icb\q?f it ** corns to me that it is 
most urifortunate arid in some 1 %'spectH incfiniprettcoHildc that, whilst we had 
had a statement irnide as eaily as N'*veinbcr r'^ih which was in consequence 
of a preinaturo and incotrpbtc du^ch sure fr< nr Ir fliu <4 the names of 
the CommisHioners* we shtuiUl not have h’ld an nppisrt unity of a debate 
in the Lords which vpould have helped very nmeh tn clof3.r the atmosphere. 

In Lord Biikcnhcud’s speech and also in Olivier's there is material 

which I trust will cjuuo Indi.uiH to ptn dcr over so idfursly before they pro* 
ceod with the movement, which in some quartern h been flefinitely adopted 
ar d aiiiiounccd. The difficulticH of an earlier fleb.ite r.fi df»ubf ar'ose from the 
fact that as the Statute hutl not yet been piaae<l v^hich permitted the 
earlier appniritrnont of the CominiHsi..n it wuubl bo itupfm ibie cijnstitutionally 
(po I gathorui) tu dincusa tho appointment of t^fmo wfto wore to form the 
Conimiaaioii. It seems to me there mi..:ht have been waya fnufifl to enable 
us to pioccod with the debate nml at lea^t to Iraten tfj m nitmh of I^ord Birken- 
hejtd^s observations Urd.vy, at leaat a fortnight eailier. But all that is past 
ar.d what we have now to do is fo attempt tti i id I ndi v <d the notion that 
Government intended to place uny Ktanrp of inferiority upott or humiliate 
in any way Itidian politicians or b dtati Na! iorialiabH or that there has been 
the slightest desire to say that tho lidiati i« incapable of star ding on an 
equality with the British in mutter of this charaoior. That certainly was 
not the idea, I am sure. 


For my part I give the most lu.qualified suppott to tho proposal put 
forward by Government. This is in no aei sa a party rpieaiion. India for 
tu»atoly is outside party controversy. I'ha mnit» grounds of the {mlioy are 
well sifted They were ad<'ptod by Parliament. Several Governments 
have been in existence since the Act oi 1919 »( d there baa been no deviation 
from the policy which was declared in 1917 ntid cariad out by the Statute 
of 1919 ar d I am confident there will ha uofia hacaUHO the statometrt made 
and especially the dcclaiation by His Majesty on the advice of his Miiristers 
to the Indian people is in itself a chatter which cannot be abrogated and 
from which there can be no deviation but the real pointa that divide Nation" 
alists in Ldia and thc.se not prepared to go forward as fast as tho Nutiona* 
lists would d(*sire are questions of lima, method and the various steps that 
might be taken on the road to that sell govenimenfc which is promised 
to India within the words of the Statute. 

u often woridered and considered wbat form the Commission 

s ou d takt^. I am emboldened, espeoidly by the ohaervatious made by Lord 
ivier^, be rcfc'rred to certain proposals made to and discussed with me- 
■w en i was Viceroy, to remind him that when bis Government was in office? 


r 
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proposals of this character relating to an earlier appointment of the Commis- 
sion were discussed between his Government and myself. 

Lord Olivier interjected : I said those would appear in the noble Earles 

memoris.” 

Lord Reading retored : — “ Well, I am not going to wait until they 
appear. 

This has been the question agitating the mind of every Secretary of 
State and of the Viceroy of the time of myself and my successor. There 
has been no period at which we have not been discussing it. I find some 
satisfaction in the thought that I always favoured appointing a Commission 
in the cold weather of 1927 and I am very glad indeed that my successor 
Lord Irwin has come to the same conclusion and that Governmejit itseli has 
arrived at that decision. 

The real difficulty with which we have to deal concerns the composition 
of the Commission. It it said it is an affront to India to apoint a Parlia- 
mentary Commission and exclude Indians. I cannot hut think there is a 
misapprehension in the minds of those who have com-^ to that conclu-^ion — 
very serious misapprehension, it is not to be wondered at. I think we 
must be a little careful not to blame Indians for any views they may have 
expressed; when it is remembered that they know of the Commission and 
its composition before they were aware of any of the very admirable safe- 
guards introduced by Government. 

If the Commission were to be appointed composed of men with experi- 
ence of India, who had lived part of their life in India, had perhaps held 
office as Governors of provinces and, various persons nho for one reason 
or ar^other had considerable knowledge of Indian affairs, I should have said 
without hesitation that we could not have appointed such a Commission 
without appointing a number of Indians and I doubt very much whether 
there would have been any division of opinion on that subject. But that 
is not the Commission appnint^^'d. It is a totally diff<^rent O 'e. Indeed the 
selection made is of gentlemen Members of Parliament of both Housps, who 
have had no special experience of India, who may perhipa have paid a 
visit to India but merely as sightseers and tourists and who have had really 
nothing to do with the administration of the affairs of India and that is the 
central point on which all argument must rest ; for it is quite impossible 
to find any gentleman who has passed his life in India, who has p rhapa 
been born and lived with his family there, who could appro Lcb this question 
with the same standpoint as those who have been appointed and who will 
sail for India in order that they may inform themselves and theu inform 
British Parliament. 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

I wondered sometimes, when reflecting upon the Commission, composed 
of British and Indians, how it would be possible to find Indians who had 
not already committed themselves to a definite view and I think I shall be 
borne out by every one with a knowledge of I dian politics if I say there 
is no leading Indian politician who might not aspire to be a leader, who 
has not committed himself again and again on the very subject we are now 
discussing. It occurred to me during the debate that the earliest occasion 
on which I remember some resolution in favour of antic piting the date of 
the Commission and appointing it much earlier than 1929, curiously enough, 
arose actually in 1921 just after Parliaments had been inaugurated and 
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almost within a month or two of my sn-’onoiliin; to Ijord Cholmsford. It 
was one of tho narliesr, resolutions I onenunt 'rod in Indii and it certainly 
was during 1921. That was the state of all lira which ifju kI until 1923 
who'n thoro woro resoIufioiH and in 1921 tbnro rf^solutions 

to that ofToctu A cnmmittno waa appfnnt^'d, of which Your Lordships are 

no doubt aware, which \v:in called thn Infpdry Committee. It was 

very often called the Muddiman Committee. It wan composed of Indians 
and Britif^h. Sir Alexaitdor Muddiman who wati then the Home Member 
and Loader for Govorinnont in the LeA;idative A^.H<'mhly, wiu the Chairman. 
Associated with him wore two Brifinh memher#^. Sir Charlen Innra, who 
was a momhor of the Viceroy's C<inncil for (hnuinorco and Sir Arthur 
Froom, who w\a 3 the unofficial lOuropcan rcpregontativo* 


The National Demand, 

The other six composing:; the Commission w‘cre Iinlians. I do nofc 
desire to travel into the history of that- CumnitH^io!!. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full flchate in the Le^iislative 
Assembly in 1925 in which rosolutionfi woro fonnuUfet! representing the 
views of those who favoured an immodiafn advance a!»d who stated from 
their viewpoint what they woVlied Government to df). There was a very 
long resolution which formulated the (lon.stitntion. It left details to be 
settled by a Round Table Conference or by a Uonimis.-iion but substantially 
what they wished and the views %vere that there must be both a Central 
Legislature and Provincial Legislatures, composed of representatives elected 
on a wide franchise and that the GoverimrdJeneral in Council should be 
respOT'siblo to the Central Legislature. Finance and various matters were 
dealt with and there woro certain rOBOrvationa regarding the Army into 
which I need not go but it was definitely shaped by the icaderH of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who w^ern fakitig a prominent part in 
the debate in the Legislative Assembly. I noticed the names of those who 
spoke strongly in favour of those resolutions and who of cours-"! were entitled 
to represent their views with all the force they coubl oommaiub They were 
doing it in a perfectly constitutional manner, and altbf>ugh, as Government, 
we might not agree with them and thought they were tmoceeding too fast and 
going too far, yet no fault could be found with their manner (d presenting 
the case or with the resolutions which from their viewpoint they advanced. 


Exclusion of Nationalists. 

But all those who made themselves vcsponsible for that definite declara" 
tion are now taking part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India 
for boycotting the Commission, A question I have put niyadf atid which I 
have no doubt the S cretary of State must have cnnsidorcd again and again 
is : Would it be possible to appoint a Commission in which leaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate with the knowledge that they them- 
selves, not once but over and over again, have conmiitted theinsrlves to a 
definite view as to the policy for which they wished and from which they 
wi uld not depart ? It seems to me that it is really ]mtting men on the 
Commission with the knowledge that the opinion they would express are 
the opinions they have already expressed, I arn prepared to admit they 
would sit on the Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and keep 
an open mind. Nevertheless, they have been tbinkirig about this subject 
for a very lung time and, as 1 have indicated, have already given pledges 
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from which it would seem very difficult for them to recede. I mention that 
again merely for the purpose of illustrating the difficulties there would have 
been had Government set about appointing a Commission composed of those 
with Indian experience and left these men out. It would at once have been 
a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought and it would have been 
assumed that it had been done purposely with the object either of humiliat, 
ing them or of preventing their voices and opinions from having a full weight. 

No Alternative but Parliamentary Commission. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those mentioned already by 
the Secretary of State, which I won't repeat, it seems to me there was no 
alternative but a Parliamentary Commission. I cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford when the particular 
clause of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
that there should be a revision. I don't know what they had in mind but 
I should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out altoge- 
ther a Parliamentary Commission, I should not be surprised to learn from 
them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from Britain. I have arrived at my conclusion entirely 
unaided by the Secretary of State. By that I mean that, although I had 
with him during the period I was Viceroy and since many discussions on 
Indian affairs and on this subject, I was not aware of the decision of the 
Government to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until just a little before 
the announcement w’as made. 

That enables me to say that my views are quite independent, quite free 
and unbiassed by anything that may have been said recently at any rate on 
this subject by the Secretary of State to me. And that conclusion to which I 
came is the conclusion which Government had already reached. I cannot 
think there was any other course open. 

The Olivier Proposals. 

Although it is a great satisfaction to find there is no division of opinion 
in the Lords regarding the appointment of the Commission and certainly 
none regarding its members, I was a little troubled in my mind by the sug- 
gestions of Lord Olivier. I do not propose to analyse proposals. I do not 
know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking. All I will say is that I should have thought those proposals, in 
the language which he read to us and which I presume therefore represents 
formally what is desired by the party, were quite impossible of acceptance. 
Without attempting to travel into them in detail to suggest for a moment that 
there should ha two reports, one by an Indian Committee — that is of those 
gentlemen who be in India, constituting the Committee that was to be 
formed— and another by the Commission to be appointed in Britain, would 
really be placing the Parliamentary Commission in a position which I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I describe it as impossible. 

Dispassionate Hearing ” for India. 

If one draws a picture of what would happen in such conditions, one' 
immediately arrives at the result that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different reports, I suppose. In any event I do not intend to go 
further into those proposals. They are matters for His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. I am merely expressing the views which I have reached and of those 

11 




who are associated with me in this Ilnuso. ihero i.s muoh to bo done 
although I could not go anythiiig like tht> length hy my Noble 

Friend. I boliove no hotter plan could be devifCtb cortrdnly I am unable to 
think of one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to safeguard 
the interests of Indian politicians a!id oi thoso who aitlu-ugh not politicians 
may nevertheless desire to bo beard upon this subjee/, than the provisions 
that have been made no doubt in consultation bet \wnni the Viceroy and the 
vSecretary of State, It la especially with reference \u tho-«o aafogurds that I 
should like to make a fc\v observutioua. One cannut toll lunv inuoh of what 
one may say in this House may travel to India. I have rcceivccl telegrams 
from loading Indian politicians with whom I was uri teriins of frieixLhip in 
India, appealing to mo in this respect. My answer mu 4 be that all safe- 
guards they really could desire nvc already provided, have au 

opportunity of prefionting their views not only by the Ctmiinittcc of the 
Central Legislature but also by the Connnitice appointed by themselves, a 
non-official committee of elected men, uitcdiioial in rvery respect for the 
purpose of arriving at the conclusions they wihh to ptit before the Com- 
mission aiid there they may bo (juitc eeitaia they will get an e-xccllont and 


dispassionate hearing. 

1 cannot myself think a better Chairnmti could bo fountl for the purpose 
or one who would satisfy Indian ]»ublic opinion more thoroughly than Sir 


John Simon who is g(»ing out to undertake this very 


rcHpifijsiblo duty. 


Hopeful of a Change. 

I am oppressed by some apprehension lost Indian politicians may bo 
led away into carrying out this policy of the boycott or refraining from 
presenting themselves and refusing to have, in the languago of one telegram 
to me, anything to do with the Commission in any shape or form. 1 know 
Indian gentleman, indeed an Indian he was going to say of every class is 
very sensitive. He is perhaps none the less sensitive brcuu^^e ho is ruled 
by a Government which is not his own and is prone to take olTonoo where 
none is meant. 

He is, because of these very facts, rather inclined to think there is 
some desire to wound him, to place him in a position of inferiority. When 
he has read what the Secretary of State has had to say Urday I believe in 
his heart he will find he has been mistaken, Although it is very difficult 
for a politician in India as in England to recode from a position which he 
has once publicly announced, yet I am hopeful there will bo a change and 
that it will be recognised that everything thut could be done for them has 
in fact been done in this connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Iridian friends, if 
they look back on the events of the last few years and even beyond, will 
find that the policy of abstaining from ar»y intercom se with the Commission 
or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India and it is rather a perilous instrument to use and fiomotimes it recoils 
upon those who adopt it, If the policy is persisted in, 1 do not hesitate to 
say that a grave error will have been committed, 


India’s Opportunity.*’ 

An opportunity is presented to India to put the whole of her ojse before 
a tribunal presided over by a Chairman of the character and capacity of Sir 
John Simon. But the whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen forming the 


r 
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Commission should inform themselves, educate themselves to speak, when 
they are in India, on the views of Indiana, that they shall learn everything 
that there is to be said on the subject, that they shall duly and faithfully 
report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give their conclu- 
sions which at least we may be assured are not conclusions of those who 
reason a priori but will be decisions arrived at by them after carefully weigh- 
ing and sifting all the evidence that is presented to them. 

Diarchy. 

Regarding the Montagu-Cfaelmsford Reforms, I have expressed the opi- 
nion’', before in the Lords and also in India that they have proved on the whole 
to have been better devised even perhaps than those who bad the leading 
part in them themselves thought at the time. I am not for a moment suggest- 
ing that they are incapable of amendment but I believe that in them is the 
foundation well-laid and that it rests with India now to show to the British 
public that from the experience she has had, from the knowledge she has 
acquired of Parliamentary Government from all various events during these 
eventful years — after all the Legislatures have only existed since the begin- 
ning of 1921 — she is now able to present a case and arguments which will 
enable the Commission to form its own opinion and report to Parliament when 
Parliament will again have an opportunity of hearing the Indian Committee. 
If they desire to make representations in those circumstances they have really 
the best protection that could be devised for them and it would be very un- 
wise, I venture to think, if they refrained from making every possible use 
of the opportunities afforded them. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said he was deeply committed to the belief that 
the inquiry should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission. 
He emphasised that Indians should be closely associated in a very effective 
way with the working of the Commission and earnestly hoped that Lord 
Reading’s appeal to India would reach them. 

He further emphasised that there was no reflection at all upon Indians 
in the constitution of the Commission and there was no idea of shutting them 
out from a full expression of their views. He pointed out that Mr. Montagu 
and he were closely conditioned by the announcement of His Majesty’s 
Government in 1917 and the same condition applied to the Commission. 

Reviewing the history of the Reforms in India since his time, Lord 
Chelmsford expressed the opinion that the ball had been set rolling by the 
very remarkable speech of Lord Sinha as the President of the Indian 
National Congress of the Christmas of 1915, pleading to the British Govern- 
ment to declare their policy with regard to the future constitutional deve- 
lopment. 

Origin of ''Diarchy,” 

Lord Chelmsford said that when he returned to England from India in 
1916 he found a Committee of the India Office considering the lines of the 
future constitutional development. The Committee gave him a pamphlet 
broadly outlining the views which, when he reached India, he showed to 
his Council and also to Lord Meston and it contained what is now known 
as the Diarchic principle. Lord Chelmsford explained that the epithet 
" Diarchy” originated from the remark of Sir William Meyer when he heard 
the proposal that it reminded him of the division into Central and Imperial 
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Provinces under tbe early Roman Empire which Momm=;cn (f) called 
‘‘ Diarchy ” 

Lord Chelmsford said that- his Cotincil and Lorrl Me-fon kdh reported 
adversoly on the proposals in the pamphlef. Lord Chelmsford then pro- 
ceeded to consider the despatch on difTerent lines in the nature of an exten- 
sion of the old Morley-Mirito KeformR bid iSir Austen Chamberlain, then 
Secretary of State, ])ninted out that thC'O proposals failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsildlity. 

Lord Chelmsford thought that in that eritieism of Sir A. Chamhorlain 
lay the basic principle of the announcement of It was true that Mr. 

Montacu vraa then the m*-unthpieee of that aniitane^emerjt but it was common 
knowledge that the announcement had been s\ib«ttantialiy framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. When ho and Mr. Morsta^'u met in India in 
November in 1917, they found that both had arrived at nib^fantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that in order to carry out the aniiouncement, tbe diarchic 
method must be employed. 

Lord Chelmsford recalled that the Reforms were iidrodnecd under un- 
favourable conditions, namely, the Punjab disturbances, non-eo-oporation and 
financial stringency. He hoped his old friend Kir John Himon, would start 
his Commission under more favourable auspic-s rr d expressed delight at Sir 
John Simonas appointment. Ho hoped that the report nr advice the Commis- 
sion gave when it reported would Kfpiare with tbe annotineemcnt In the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and he had to square, their proposals of 1917. 
He might have been unfortunate in his attempt to carry out the terms of the 
announcement but he hoped that the vSimon Commission would bo tnore^ for- 
tunate. Jle concluded bo saying that all ([uarters hoped that the Commission 
would be successful in the great enterprise. 


Closing iho debate, Lord BIRKENHEAD denlaroib do not think it is 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate. Seldom, 
indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more kfiowledge. There has 
been contributory to it a former Secretary of Htato, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Vioeroys, each of whom was 
charged with special and grave responsibility during the period of his office, 

“I am greatly encouraged by the realisation that none of those throe has 
quarrelled with or ohallengocl the broad decision of His Ma^ipsty^s Oovonment, 
Is it too much to hope that so remarkable an luiarumity — for I exclude minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed — is it too much to bops 
that so remarkable an unanimity of opinion among men of so vastly different; 
experience and so representative of every political thought in Britain may 
travel to India ? May it so travel and may it have the effect of persuading 
men of prominence and position in India. They would bo rash in prematurely, 
perhaps irretrievably, committing themselves to a course which perhaps here- 
after will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with thoir own ultimate 
interest. 

On this point Lord Olivier has addressed the %vord of wise caution 
which I venture to adopt and repeat. I will only add that I am deeply 
grateful for the spirit which has prevailed during the debate and for the 
successful contribution which I am persuaded it has made to the difficult 
situation in which we find ourselves.*^ 


Ihe House agreed to Lord Birlcenhead^ $ resolution without opposition, 
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Debate in the House of Commons. 



On the 25 th November in the House of Commons Earl WINTERTON 
moved the resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, 

At the outset, he replied to a question regarding the incidence of the cost 
of the Commission, put by Col. Wedgwood ten days ago, and said that under 
the Government of India Act, Indian revenues would bear the cost of the Com- 
mission, but His Majesty’s Government had decided to contribute £ 20^00 
towards it. 

Earl Winterton said that he hoped and believed that Lord Birkenhead’s 
statement in the Lords and the speeches that would be made to-day in the 
Commons from Treasury Benches would allay apprehension in India as far as 
those apprehensions were based on honest doubt regarding procedure, although 
H. E. the Viceroy’s announcement contained a full and generous recognition of 
India’s legitimate claim. 

He considered that it was necessary to grasp and appreciate two concep- 
tions, if any common ground was to be reached between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and their critics, although it was not easy to divide those two principles. 

First of those principles was that ‘‘ upon Parliament lies the responsibility 
and ultimate decision, — a responsibility which cannot be shared with or handed 
over, to any other authority.” 

The second was that the composition of the Commission and every detail 
of method contemplated in connection with the enquiry, indeed the whole state- 
ment made by Mr. Baldwin in the Commons on 8th November and by Lord 
Birkenhead in the Lords, form an integral whole which stand or fall together.” 

Earl Winterton recalled that the Act of 1919 was passed with the assent of 
all parties. At that time there were Indians who repudiated the Preamble of the 
Act and denied the right of Parliament to determine the Indian Constitution. 
Advocates of this view-point demanded and still demand that responsibility for 
peace and good government and moral and material progress, which has been 
directly assumed by the Crown, should be abruptly discredited but that was an 
untenable conception to-day for those who accepted the Act of 1919. 

Parliament, whether right or wrong, could not throw off responsibility at this 
stage. There was much of falsified history in connection with the situation that 
Britain found when she first went to India and assumed responsibility for the 
present and for the future of the Indian people, especially as the trustee of 
minorities. 

Earl Winterton scouted the attempts to compare conditions in India, Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern Ireland were far more homogeneous than 
that great sub-continent of India had ever been. 

“ If you examine the situation in India, you do not find the Fellaheen of 
Egypt cringing in awe before others of his countrymen, like the depressed classes 
in India before the Brahmin or the high-caste Hindu. Theoretically in a country 
like Egypt, where the predominant religion is Islam, every one is equal before the 
religious law. Take the case of South Ireland. I do not think I have ever seen 
in the history of Ireland such bitterness between the Catholics and Protestants as 
between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India. I do not intend to wound 
Indian feeling but in a debate of this kind we must face facts in order to come to 
a reasonable decision.” 

With regard to the composition of the Commission on which point the Act 
of 1919 was silent, Earl Winterton drew attention to the fact that leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords yesterday, including Lord Chelms- 
ford, agreed with Lord Birkenhead that the Parliament of 1919 contemplated 
such a composition as was laid down in this resolution now moved. 

Earl Winterton continued : “ Nobody who knows India will suppose that 
two Indian gentlemen, whatever their position or intellectual attainments, could 
possibly represent all the political, racial and economic factors in India. They 
could do no more to put their interests forward than could be done by their 
numerous fellow-countrymen. They could not do as much to influence the 
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Commission as the properly accicJite»I rep: e. entativcs of the Indian Lej^islature 
who will have every opportimily of presen :in,; an. I einphasishi^^ tlieir case 
could do. 

Earl Wintorton condn;iin^4 said tha^ iioholy in th's H-aisc or in India would 
he satisfied with one or two Indians. d 1 ip s^c ovl prryvisal fur a ini\eii Com- 
mission had nit»re to command it, alth<.i h it had h^rn li/h'dv reice'ed. 

A Physical Ini]>oSSiliili ty. 

KnrI WiiVe^ion cntiincratod a vloren sep;r‘a^e in'p’psos wlfch had succes- 
sively demanded the roco.unition of (»nc or anotlro h’‘*s!aO’'-o an i p’cprcsscd the 

opinion that if <^*nly half a dt'a:rn fjf them were solrco'di ^o jnrm a mixed Com- 
mission if wt)uld not Im easy to fm I a sin ,!»» represen'aP'. n who would command 
the confidence f)f the componenr parts of each <•» tla- s* ^ imnainiiv* prnnps. He 
was convinced that mix^d rcfu'csen*ati(.n ut In iian'^ and Ivimpeuns, nfficial and 
imofficial, resident nr lately resident in In lia. w-^u'd he a pliysioal impossibility. 

Earl Winterton said he was mote concf' mod v. ith Lord Chchnsft^rd’s a^Tee- 
ment with Lord Pdrkrnhearl because Lord Cludntsfur.l was the author of the 
report and the Viceroy at the time, nhviuusly w,iS very tlesiiahle, and that 
must at any rate have licen in the mind of Pa'diauumt at the time the Act was 
passed, that the Cnmmission sh /U.ld not he unu ieldy numerically an 1 that the 
members, thonp^h necessarily difTeriiv.t in their outl’uk lnw;ir«ls tlu' Indian problem 
arising from a difference in their f>wn poli’ical \ ieuvs. shunlrl be niOv'Cd by the 
same Aindamental conception of the tluty which the Act of 1919 lays on them. 
Would a mixed Commission satisfy that cunsiderafii n 

Earl Winterton next dealt with ^‘The fantastic prf)p<"'Sal ” of the various 
newspapers to include on the Commission India experts in this country. 

He asked how they could lo^^ically include exA'icert^ys an! f'rovcinors and 
evclude Indians and Europeans spendin,.^ thedr lives in India. A similar aryuiment 
applied in the case of the sibs»gcstion that Sir. Frcvlcrick Whyte should be placed 
on the Commission. 

Dealing' with the Commission and its functions, Karl Winterton decided it 
was absurd to say that the Commission, carcfullv rirtsen from ho?h Houses and 
blessed with a Chairman in the centre of the front rank nt Ikuliamcnt anti Law, 
was not the instrument by which Parliament would he able to discharge its 
responsibilities. It was perfectly possible 10 be icalist wiihnut abating a jot 
from consideration for or sympathy with the itlcals f)f Indians in public life. 

Earl Winterton asked whether Parliament was mu to listen to the millions 
of people outside the electoral system in India by (d)ta!ninf: their views directly 
thiough its chosen representatives which members of the Comnjissinn would be 
and also whether Messrs. Walsh an<I Attlee were less likely to be sympathetic to 
the Moslem minority or the millions of untouchables than Brahmins or members 
of the Hindu majority. 

Evidence was daily^ accumulating that a raging, tearing propaganda against 
the Commission by certain persons, who were always opj>osed to the Government 
of India as they were entitled to be, did not present the real views of a very 
large number of people in India who took interest in these matters. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding about the functions of the 
Central Legislature and of the Provincial Councils, That must obviously be left 
to the Commission to settle. We could not tie their hands in advance. It was 
a novel and unprecedented procedure to which the Commons was asked to 
concur. It was not desirable to^ attempt to tie the hands of the Commission or 
m any way dictate to its distinguished Chairman, but the Committee of the Central 
Legislature and Provincial Committees would be more than mere witnesses and 

would be able to prepare the case for further selfiGovernment as it appeared 
to them. ^ 

Never had any part of the Empire prior to receiving partial responsible 

Goyernir^nt or full dominion status such opportunities of influencing directly the 

British Parliament. It was not done in the case of Canada and Australia or in 
the most recent case of Rhodesia. 

•v, regards complaint from outside that India ought to have been consulted 
1 advance whether it would accept this form of constitution or not, Earl 
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Winterton pointed out that apart from the fact that responsibility must rest upon 
His Majesty’s Government, we were consulting Indians through the Commission. 

‘‘ I refuse to believe that they will not take that opportunity that they will 
not asist freely in the very formidable task of revising and reinforcing the consti- 
tution of the Empire within an Empire which India is. ” 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD following said that he rose, in the name and on 
behalf of his colleagues, to support the resolution which had just been moved 
(cheers), offering at the same time most sincerely some advice whick they hoped, 
if accepted, would make the procedure of the Commission, which they supported, 
more acceptable to Indian people than it otherwise would be. 

He must say he regretted that there had not been more consultation between 
Government and representative Indians for ihe purpose of paving the way. In 
this respect, Government had repeated the mistake they had made in the Geneva 
Naval Conference. He was sure that had Indian opinion and Indians who had 
made that opinion as well as those who had voiced it possessed the sympathetic 
ideas that the Under-Secretary of State had just enunciated, we might have been 
relieved of the antagonism that had been caused by the Government scheme. 

What this House had to do was to recognise quite frankly the widespiead 
suspicion that existed in India and what he hoped the debate would do was to 
remove at any rate a substantial part of that suspicion. If they could do that 
and convince some of their friends that they had been rather hasty in passing- 
resolutions then it would be good for India and ourselves. 

Parliamentary vs. Royal Commission, 

The first question dealt with by Earl Winterton was a Parliamentary 
Commission vs. the good old-fashioned Commission. He himself had been a 
member of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs and he sat 
on it for over two years under the presidency of Lord Islington. It was a Com- 
mission to inquire into the public services and he saw a good deal behind the 
scenes and took some active part in the negotiations which had to be undertaken 
in order to get the report of that Commission anything like unanimous. 

He felt bound to confess that his experience of that Commission convinced 
him that a Royal Commission appointed, as that Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an efficient body. If there was 
nothing else to be done we would have to appoint one but it was the duty of the 
Government to consider whether a better system of finding what Indian needs and 
Indian opinion were could be instituted. 

One of the great difficulties of having a mixed Commission, as a Royal Com- 
mission, was first of all the difficulty of selection. So far as his party were con- 
cerned they had never approached the problem relating to a constitution of a 
country, they had never criticised the action of the Government of a country, 
without keeping in their minds in a most prominent and important position the 
question of the minorities, how the minorities were dealt with, what the relations 
between the majorities and the minorities were, as being a fundamental essential 
to the good government of a country. 

Therefore is would be absolutely impossible for them to support any Com- 
mission or enquiry selected in any way conceivable unless they had assurances 
that upon that Commission or enquiry the needs of the minority would be ade- 
quately secured. 

There was another consideration that followed from that. Without in any 
way suppressing or thwarting opinion, it was desirable that when the enquiry was 
finished we should have a report that would really help us. What would be the 
report that we would get from a Royal Commission appointed in the same way 
as the one of which he was a member ? It would be absolutely impossible to get 
a report. They would get reports. There would be a majority report and a 
whole series of minority reports. They would also have a series of reports signed 
with various paragraphs in them, with asterisks and foot-notes amounting to a 
very considerable number appended, and then the House instead of getting a 
guidance for a Joint Parliamentary Committee, which would be set up as the 
second stage in this enquiry, instead of having some sort of well-gifted and 
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co-ordinated evidence anj guidance, would have to regard the various 

sections as though they were so many witnrsses. 

The reports of such a Ct.mniission would n^t ratry this HfUtse beyond being 
in the position of listening to s ^ many wilnrssts. would li!;c the evidence of 

witnesses to he siftctl in such a way, that it la* r<*-r»rilinaied and got into 

some sort of a Cfimiiosite schenu* that, ns tar ns human intrdigrnce and ingenuity 
could, would nu'cL the \arious poin‘S \icw an l present a cotmuon photograph. 
That would not ])c pt >ssib]c it tile House appointed such a Commission as he had 
mentioned. It would give them a minimum ini>*rati nt a ina dmuin guidance, 

Pariianicn'’s Ursp nsib’hty. 

It was pcrfecdy true, that v\hf;n they were in ottic^ in t()2\ that (jnestion was 
before them. They wore never able to pruducc a scheme, t?ut ho could say that 
as the result of a variety of enversati-ms. c.msnl:ati*.ns an \ C'.nsidcrations their 
minds had turned in the dircctifui of using tin* Pa: iiatm-ivs ut the two countries 
as the encpiiring botiies. They went fur :hf*r than that. If there was 

anything which representative deni’.cracy Indd in high rs'efuu, it was the Parlia- 
ment ot its representatives. Th iSo who believed in {UuuMcrary and in organised 
public o{)inion created for the purpi.se of making that rjp'mon cfiVctive in ad- 
ministration and legislaiifui, must ot necessity hold Parliaments as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any c*ittntiy. 

When they supported the suggestion tiia* Parliatmuil i^s.-lf, as the represen- 
tative and custodian ul the people ot this coun’ry in all puhMc.d anrl Constitutional 
matteis should say to the Parliament t>f India. Wc :uc g‘».ng to regard you 
as the representative of Indian opinion, wc are g,ojng to rre *guisc you as having 
an authmity, function and position like un:oour own iti your countty and when 
we want to know what is going to l>e tho Constuiuinn f>t Inilia in the future, 
when we want to know what the opinion of pidiiicMl Intlia is, we appoint a Com- 
mission. _ You appoint a similar budy and the two Commissions working 
together in harmonious co-operaiion with each other an* going to rep >rt to the 
House ol Commons what the lines of th^ nevv Constitution should be’’, then, 
instead of insulting public opinion in India, instead <d belittling llie piditical in- 
telligence of India, they were doing it the greatest compliment one Parliament 
could ever do or that one nation Could ever do to anotluir, with which it is in 
political relationship. 

Their ^ concern, therefore, was the relative status of th<' two bodies. That 
was what it came down tr^5 the relative status <d the Commission which they are 
going to send out to India and the Ctmimission or the Committee in India, by 
whatever name they might call it, fur he was not concerned wdlh baptismal 
certificates. 

Status of the Indian Joint Committee. 

The only problem they had to solve — and it was one Indian public opinion 
intended they should solve-— was what was to be the relative status, of ine two 
sections of the enquiry that was to be set up. The Piime Minister’s statement 
me other day was a little unfortunate in this respect, A gcKxl deal of misunder- 
standing, and he hoped it would not be misunderstanding alter this debate, had 
arisen in India not owing to the intention of the statement hut owing to the form 
01 the statement. When he heard it, he said, That is a very unfortunate 
statement if Government mean to give any sort of recognition to people who are 
very sensitive on points of self-respect.” Because the impression conveyed, and 
ne was sorry It was the impression that India had taken up, was that we were 
^ Commission to go to India to meet a Committee appointed by the 
and that the chief work of that Committee was to present a 
writing to our representatives. 

histoncal survey of the 

shnnM Winterton, the less it was emphasised the better. What 

ment- Sentences in Earl Winterton’s state- 

taken fhJi exactly the position that this Parliament sincerely 

imnosed nnnn be no sense of inferiority and no relationship of inferiority 

posed upon this Indian Commission, but that one Parliament was honestly and 


V 
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sincerely desirous of consulting the other Parliament as to what was the best 
thing for the country. 

He was sorry, therefore, that this debate did not take place before now. He 
was sure that had the Secretary of State made some sort of speech earlier, of a 
more liberal and more generous character, much of the misunderstanding would 
have been removed. 

The Attitude of the Labour Party. 

The Secretary of State yesterday made certain references not to the 
negotiations because they were not negotiations but the consultations which he 
and some of his colleagues had over this matter. He wished to say candidly 
and frankly that, although they were in no way responsible for these proposals, 
he must say that in the course of those conversations and those explorations as 
to the meaning and intention behind and below the declarations that had been 
made in this House and elsewhere, he was bound to say that he found in Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of desire to pursue a liberal policy and treat the 
representatives of the Indian Legislature in a most open, most friendly and most 
co-operative way. It was absolutely impossible, of course, to devise a formula 
to ensure that. They had tried their hands at it and they had failed. It was 
also impossible to produce a programme of association. That also had been 
tried and they had failed. 

There was one or two essential points which, he was sure, if the Indians had 
an assurance upon, would remove a very large number of objections and a very 
large part of their suspicions. 

How the Commission Should Work in India. 

First, they (Labour) advised most strongly that if the wording that th - 
Prime Minister had used in making his announcement implied that the relative 
status between our Commission and the Indian Commission was to be a status 
that would be established between a Commission and a witness to a Commission 
that should be removed at once. There must be no idea, and he hoped the 
Commission would not have a particle of idea in its mind, that the representa- 
tives of the Indian Legislatures were simply going to ^>resent a written report, 
to be wished temporarily good-day, to leave our Commission to examine that 
report, to discuss it among themselves and then to call back Indian represen- 
tatives to sit at the other side of the table and answer questions that might be 
put to them for the purpose of illuminating that report. That was not our inten- 
tion and it ought to be made perfectly clear. The intention was, and if it was 
not carried out the Commission would not be so successful as he knew it could 
be if it was properly handled, to go to India, to see at once our colleagues appoint- 
ed by the Indian Legislature, to get a statement, to exchange views upon it, 
to negotiate with them, to regard them just as members from this side of the 
House, who would sit round in a Commission and use their common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of producing the best report. 

There was another point — in the examination of witness. There were certain 
witnesses and certain classes of witnesses which our Commission must insist upon. 
Nobody who understood India would deny that that must be. There must be a 
considerable number of such witnesses and in the examination of those witnesses 
he strongly urged that the Commission should have the Indian Commission sitting 
with them, Sir John Simon presiding over the joint sitting of both, and Indian 
representatives having exactly the same rights and status as the members of our 
own section. 

Indian Committee to Report? 

The adoption of the idea of a joint session, wherever it was possible, would 
he thought, remove a large number of Indian suspicions. Some people had said 
that the Indian Commission could not make a report itself. Others had said we 
ought to authorise it to make a report. His position, and, he thought the position 
of his friends, was the quite sound constitutional position, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian 
Legislature any right to make a report, nor on the other hand could they with 
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hold from it the right to report. It was not our Commission and we were not 
responsible for it. It was not responsible to us and therefore what obiection was 
there to letting it be known that as far as the In lian^ Commission was concerned, 
it could make a report as it liked and it could refrain from report if it liked. The 
body from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own report. lie thought if 
that position was known, another large rock of suspicion would he removed. 

By every statement that we made and more particularly by the forms in which 
we chose to embody our ideas, we should convey to the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislature that we were staniling for the Commission of in*{iiiry in a spirit 
of good fellowship and co-operation, in order tluat it might get the facts and 
opinions and reflections of the best Indians, so that it might present to us the very 
best and most useful report that it could produce. 

Englanks Duty to India. 

Earl Winterton had referred to certain claims that wc had made and had 
said that in dealing with a people for whom wc had been responsible in days 
gone by, we should remember that a time woukl come for us, as Parliament and as 
a nation, to say to them, what many had said to their children w!i > had grown up : 

“ You are going out into the world. I have done my best for you whilst you 
were under my wings and whilst I was responsible and now you must take the 
responsibility of the management yourself. (P>d bless you in y uir fU'Ure career.’' 
We had to make *up our minds with regard to our responsibilities and trusteeship 
for primitive peoples and subject peoples whi were under our stewardship. It 
was Said, in this respect, that if we were wise, right an I liberal we would say to 
India Go and do just as you like yourselves.” That was not good. That 
was not wise. And that was not fulfilling the best service we could do for India 
and what was more that was not guiding the destinies of a growing world aright. 
The time was coming when the work of England would be finishetl and the India, 
which was then being substituted, would Step out as a self-governing party. 
When that time came the departure must be svith full cognisance, full freedom 
and good-will of this Parliament. Therefore, at this moment, when this new 
departure was taking place it was not right, it was not the good, inoral way, 
it was not the way that went the furthest for us if wc were to throw India out of 
door. It was fox us to say to India ** You have got your Parliament stich as it is. 
You have self-government up to a point. We arc prepared now, that another 
stage has arrived and on the threshold of that stage, that you and we should 
consult together and go on.” 

He, therefore, urged the Commission in the large area which was left for 
them to handle, he begged the Government and the Commission in the spirit in 
which he had tried to address the House, to go out and remove Indian suspicion 
and get complete co-operation and with that prayer he hoped the whole House 
would bid the Commission God-speed. 

Col, WEDGWOOD laid stress on the fact that the great hopes of Indians 
before the names of the Commissioners were announced had been built on what 
the Commission might do, but their hopes of settlement had now ended. 

Col. Wedgv/ood, referring to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, to which the 
Commission would have to refer, said, the Committee would probably include in- 
teresting but extinct dug-outs who would water down the report. It might take 
many years before all its stages have been concluded. Indians must now be 
thinking that when legislation was introduced in the Commons for the benefit of 
Indians, it would not depend on the report of the Commission, but the actual state 
of affairs in India at the time. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission was particularly galling. Too 
long bad Indians been charged with having the inferiority complex. It was only 
by making a self-sacrifice that they could get rid of that complex. 

Col, Wedgwood said the abominations of child marriage and husband-worship 
filled everyone with nausea. All India was tarred with that brush, but all his 
friends in India had done much to prevent them and the other things denounced 
m “ Mother India.” 

^ 4 % « • 
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An open mind on the Commission was a good thing if it was not an empty 
mind. The Commissioners had shown no sympathy in the past. They were 
making acquaintance for the first time with a problem that had never interested 
them before. That was why India found it all the more difficult to accept the 
Commission as a gift. 

Nothing could .be more futile than Non-Co-operation but to refuse the 
favours of foreigners was a different thing. Indians remembered that boycotting 
of the Milner Commission in Egypt five years ago did not hurt the boycotters. 

He was confident that Indians, who boycotted the Simon Commission, had 
nothing to lose. His only hope of the Commission was that very often good came 
out of evil. 

Col. Wedgwood, in the course of his speech, said that after all one of 
the great advantages of English Parliament as compared with foreign assemblies 
was that, however strong public opinion might be in favour of a particular 
course, they could always find some crank to get up and support an unpopular 
cause. (Laughter.) Sometimes he proved right but it adds enormously to the 
reputation of the British Parliament that people who thought that they could 
not get justice could generally find somebody to put up a case. 

Later, Col. Wedgwood said that they must remember that Indians had 
not forgotten a certain meeting at Downing Street between General Michael 
Collins and Lord Birkenhead when a Round Table Conference established peace 
and ended war, although it was not particularly reputable from our viewpoint 
seeing that it was surrender to force, but it started a new Dominion of the 
British Empire on self-governing lines. 

Mr. THURTLE said that he thought that it was of vital importance that 
the Commission should obtain the co-operation of the Indian people. He felt 
that Earl Winterton was using the rights of untouchables, Brahmins and Mus- 
lims as a screen for the continuance of the British domination. We ought to 
recognise that we had no moral right to deny India complete freedom even to 
the extent of being entirely independent, without the slightest sort of connection 
with the British Empire, if India wished it. 

Mr. Pethick LAWRENCE hotly resented this tone of superiority” for if the 
Commission enquired into the conduct of the Indian Legislature that meant that 
the whole spirit was taken out of the business and that it was a sham. If the 
Commission worked according to the most liberal interpretation of its duty then 
boycott would be mistaken. If the Commission was a fake then boycotters would 
be justified. 

Mr. SAKLATWALA declared that the Government were insulting and 
hurting the people of India. The joint conspiracy between Labour and the 
Government did not detract from the insult. He said the talk of protecting the 
minorities was bunkum. The whole commission was a farce. 

Alluding scornfully to Earl Winter ton’s observations regarding our trustee- 
ship for minorities, Mr. Saklatvala recalled that, twenty-five years ago, he was 
prevented from entering a white man’s club in India for the purpose of conferring 
with a white doctor regarding the anti-plague measures though afterwards he 
was allowed to enter by the back entrance and a corner on the basement. Was 
that untouchability ? Could the Commission alter that ? 

Every Indian politician felt that the Commission going out would deny 
Indians the right of self-rule. What right had Britain to send a Commission to 
India to see whether Indians were fit to govern any more than Britain had to 
send someone to France to enquire whether Frenchmen should rule themselves 
and whether the British should take care of the minorities in Alsace-Lorraine? 

Mr, BALDWIN regarded the Commission as the most effective scheme for 
constitutional settlement in India. He took the opportunity of assuring Indians 
that Government earnestly desired that their opinions and the opinion of every 
man of good-will, Indian or British, should be accessible to the Commission and 
jShould be given the fullest weight. 

Government did not intend to dictate to the Indian Assembly how they should 
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conduct their business. If they liked to vary their standing orders or what- 
ever they could do, they were at liberty to do. 

As to whether women would be among the expert arlvisers, they had complete 
freedom to take the best means they considered possible to attain their end. 

Mr. Baldwin said I, as every member, of the House must welcome the tone 
of the debate to-day, and the general acceptance of the proposal which has marked 
the proceedings of the debate. There have only been two or three voices raised 
against the proposal. We are all very pleased to see Mr, Saklatvala back in his 
place. It is quite evident that during his absence, he made no speeHi against the 
government of the country he was visiting (meaning Russia) comparable to the one 
he delivered to-day, or we should most regretfully have been forced to do without 
his presence. When speaking of liberty, he must have lost for the moment his 
keen sense of humour. I felt that never had there been an exhil^i tion more patent 
to the world of the high depth, breadth and strength ot British liberty, than the 
sight of Mr. Saklatvala delivering that speech in the Biitish House of Commons. 
There is only one word more I want to say about liberty. When I want informa- 
tion about liberty in Russia, I will go to M. Tortsky, not to rvir. Saklatvala, 

I must repeat and re-emphasise some things already said. What has been 
criticised in the Commons has been less the Cummission itself than its lorm, the 
form in which the Government’s intentions were stated. For that, vve have been 
blamed in India, where misunderstanding w^as greater, and I think genuinely 
greater. The Viceroy’s announcement gave a full statement of the policy em- 
bodied in the procedure and if that procedure in that statement, was not reduced 
into more close and definite terms, the very reason ot that was the reason indi- 
cated by the Leader of the Opposition, that is, the necessity of leaving the Com- 
mission itself as free a hand as possible until they arrived on the spot. There- 
fore, we are only giving the framework and within that framewo\k, the Commission 
will be left free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure which have 
been suggested tO'day as seem to them on consideration, wise and practical, 
only providing that such procedure is within the framework, and does not pre- 
judice the ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Mr. Saklatwala’s amendment. 

Mr. Saklatwala moved to amend the resolution so as to make it read “ That 
the House resolves to invite Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Bar of the House to 
explain Indian sentiments and guide the House as provided in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919, before concurring in submission to His 
Majesty, of the names of persons”. 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. The motion of Earl 
Winterton was carried. 


The Statutory Bill in the Commons. 

The announcement of the Statutory Commission was made in both the 
Houses on the 8th November 1927. The second reading of the Statutory 
Commission Bill was moved in tho House of Commons by Earl Winterton 
on the 22nd November. 

In moving the bill Earl Winterton explained tho procedure necessary if 
the names of the Commissioners were to bo submitted to the King in the near 
future. He said, first, the Government of India Act must be amended by the 
substitution of the words “ within ten years^' and when Royal assent was 
received he would table a resolution that the House concurred on submission 
of names to His Majesty the King. 

This would be debated on the 25th November when the Commission's 
composition and procedure asTaid down in the Act, its projected procedure* 
incidence of expenditure and other kindred matters could be discussed. 
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Earl Winterton siid that on the Bill only a very narrow point was at 
issue, namely, whether the date should he altered to allow the appointment 
of the Commission before December 1929- He declared that the anaounoe- 
ment of the/ Commission being appointed happily met with no opposition’\ 
Opposition was directed solely to the composition of the Commission. 

He was unaware, until Mr. Saklatvala yesterday put down a motion 
for rejection of the Bill, that there was any opposition in any quarter of the 
House. 

Earl Winterton pointed out there was no particular magic in the date 
in the Government of India Act. It was fixed primarily to test the com- 
pleted labour of three successive Legislative Assemblies. He said if the 
Commission was appointed the position would be that the third Assembly 
under the Government of India Act would complete its period of life and 
terminate sometime in Spring of 1929 namely, when the Commission had 
probably finish ei taking evidence but before presumably it had written its 
report. Thus, he claimed that the Bill although changing the letter, in no 
way offended the spirit of the Act. 

Earl Winterton drawing attention to the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament that there should be no 
material change in the constitution within this period, said that, firstly, 
this recommendation referred to an earlier recommendation in the Montford 
Report, that after five years’ experience of the Act proposals should be 
invited for the modification as regards transferred and reserved subjects and 
secondly, there was not likely to be any change as a result of the alteration 
of the date of the Bill until well after the ten-year period hid passed.” It 
might he contemplated that the Commission would not report until at least 
well into the summer of 1929 and presumably Parliament could not be 
asked to deal with any alteration in the Government of India Act until 1930.” 

Labour Leader's Support. 

Mr. MacDocald, supporting the second reading, said that the issue 
raised was very narrow, for unless the Bill was passed the House could not 
recommend to His Majesty to appoint the Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald did not think the original Bill ever intended that it 
should tie itself down in this matter. The experiment of Reforms was inten- 
ded to run a sufficient time, before any revision, to enlighten the House 
as regards their practical working. “ If we had that experience for the 
next twenty years we would not add a particle to our knowledge of their 
practicability,” He expressed the opinion that the Government was very 
wise in moving the Bill. He pointed out that the opposition in supporting 
the Bills were in no way tying their hands as regards the debate on the 25th 
November. 

Mr. MacPherson (Liberal) also supported the Bill, 

Col. Wedgwood's Opposition. 

Col. Wedgwood (Labour) said that the Government always seemed to 
do the worst thing in the worst possible way. The Bill ought to have been 
introduced 8 mouths ago. He opined that it would he better not to appoint 
any Commission until it was known that Indian representatives welcomed it, 

Rejection Motion, 

After Mr. MacDonald had supported the second reading Mr, Saklatvala 
moved the rejection of the Bill, 
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He said that responsible Indian circles were bitterly opposed to the 
Bill. Indians did not desire a Commission for the purpose of .instifyirii^ the 
Government of India Act, but wanted a sort of Eomid Table Conference to 
clear the air. Mr, Saklatvala argu'd the app )intmofit of a Coinmission com- 
posed entirely of Indians, to come to Britain to cross-exami/io the Government, 
hear British witnesses and advise the House of the position. 

The Labourite Mr. Buchanan seconded the motion for rejection. 

Miss Wilkinson also opposed the Bill on the ground that an unfortunate 
atmosphere had been created by the publication of Miss Mayo's bo )k. 

Mr. Maxton, Mr. Scrymgeour and Mr. Stephen supported the rojcciion. 

Though at first they challenged a division, they did not persist and the 
Bill passed the second reading without a division. 

Earl Winterton then moved that, in view of t iking all stages to“d ly 
the Bill be immediately referred to the committee. Commander Koiuvvorthy 
and Mr, Buchanan protested and eventually the remaining stages wore post- 
poned till the next day. 


The Bill in the Committee Stage. 

On the 23rd November in the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Siklal- 

vala moved an amendment to clause 1, providing that the Commission ho not 
appointed until the Legislative Assembly in India had agreed to the resolution 
approving the appointment, and contended that the present proceduro was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 1919. 

Earl Winterton said that Mr. Saklatvala had made a very aorioua 
charge of breach of contract, not only against Governmont, hut involving 
the leaders of the Labour Party. He quoted the preamble of the 1919 Act 
j falsity of Mr. Saklatvala’s charge, and declared that Mr. Saklat- 
vala had absolutely no authority and had been repudiated by every rospon- 

sib e o^anisation in India, none of which had accepted him as their spokes- 
man. He pointed out that the Assembly in India has passed no loss than 
five resolutions in favour of acceleration of the date, and yet Mr. Saklatvala 
was proposing that these resolutions should be entirely disregarded. The 
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actions. He alleged that the Government had procured from India no re- 
presentative Princes to talk to the League of Nations on behalf of India. 

The Chairman pointed out that it was out of order to criticise heads 
of friendly Governments in such terms. 

After further Labourite speeches, closure was moved by Mr. Hennessy 
and carried by 265 votes against 137. 

Mr. Saklatvala s amendment was negatived without division and the 
first clause agreed to. 

A number of short speeches of an obstructive character were made by 
Labour back-benchers on clause two, dealing with the title of the Bill, which 
was finally agreed to. 

The Committee stage then concluded without amendment. 

Third Reading Passed. 

During the third reading on this day, Mr. Wheatley expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Saklatvala’s amendment was reasonable. The Bill, in its present 
form, was likely to do more harm than good. 

The Labourite, Mr. Tom Shaw, supported the Bill and hoped that it 
would pass without division. 

Earl Winterton expressed appreciation of Mr. Tom Shaw*s speech and 
declared that a division on the Bill was likely to be misunderstood in India. 

Mr. Maxton urged that, before proceeding with the resolution, respon- 
sible Indian opinion should have been consulted. 

Mr. Saklatvala suggested that the Government should telegraph to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and get their co-operation. This would only 
mean a week’s delay. 

The Labour back-benchers wished to continue the debate, but the motion 
of Earl Winterton for closure was carried by 267 votes to 120. 

Th} Bill passed the third reading without division. 


Labour Conference with Lord Birkenhead, 

On the 15th November a deputation of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
interviewed Lord Birkenhead on the question of the Statutory Commission. 

Before the deputation waited on Lord Birkenhead it had received 
instructions from the Party Executive, not to press for the inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission, but to press for assurance of the fullest co- 
operation and consultation between the Commission and the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. The representations of Col. Wedgwood and others, 
that any concession short of inclusion of Indians on the Commission, would 
not satisfy Indian opinion, proved futile, and the Party resolved that the 
Blackpool resolution on Indian reforms would be met by assurances in regard 
to consultation. 

In this connection, the argument of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
leaders, was that t’ e Blackpool resolution was distinctly of two parts. The 
first part reaffirmed the right of the Indian people to self-government and self- 
determination, but it is was policy which Labour in opposition could not 
impose on the Baldwin Government. The first part of the resolution can 
therefore become operative only when Labour is in power. 
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The second part of the Blackpool resolution related to the Statutory 
Commission, and it was pointed out that it did not in any way _ pledge the 
Party to demand the appointment of Indians on the Commissmn. The 
second part of the Blaokoool resolution referred to ran ; “ The Conference 
declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed under the Government 
of India Act should be so constituted and its methods of doing its work so 
arranged that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people.” It was contended that this resolution would be completely satisfied 
if the' fullest opportunities of consultation were offered to Indians and the 
co-operation of those sections of the people who had accepted the Reforms 

secured. 

This interpretation came as a surprise to the Loft wing leaders, 
who were laying emphasis on the first part of the Blackpool resolution. 
They believed that at the time when the second part of the Blackpool 
resolution was framed, the authors of its wording must have been in the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and must have known its decision to appoint a 
purely Parliamentary Commission, especially as it was freely admitted that 
the decision was taken and announcements were ready to issue as early 

as August. 

Wbat happened at the interview between Lord Birkenhead and the 
deputation may be briefly told. His Lordship was informed that the party 
was bidden to press for the fullest opportunities for co-operation being offered 
to the Indian Committee. 

Lord Birkenhead expressed sympathy with the demand, and said that it 
was the intention of the Government to ensure the fullest co-operation bet- 
ween the Commission and the Committee, consistent with efficiency. Details 
of the interview are not available, but it was understood that the following 
demand was suggested by the Parliamentary Labour Party: — 

That (l) the Committee of the Legislature should sit jointly with the 
Commission, (*2) the Committee should be allowed to either take pirt 
in the examination of witnesses or suggest questions to tho Chairman to ho 
put to witnesses, and that it should have tho right to suggest exami- 
nation of further witnesses or call for other evidence to robot any 
evidence tendered before the Commission, ( 4 ) the Committee should have 
the right of access to all papers and even confidential documents, (5) it should 
have the right to be consulted before the Commission makes recommen- 
dations, (6) it should have the right to join in the recommondat-ions if tho 
agreement with the Commission, or if in disagreement record minutes 
which shall he placed before Parliament, (7) and that when legislation 
based on the recommendations of the Commission is before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee, the Indian Committee be placed on an equal footing 
with the members of the Commission, and be allowed to collaborate 
with the Select Committee in such a manner as may be determined t)y 
the former, 

The Deputation stated that this was the minimum which would satisfy 
the Labour Party in Parliament, and that failing assurances of these facili- 
ties to the Indian Committee, the Party may be compelled to withdraw its 
nominees on the Commission. Lord Birkenhead left matters in a vague state, 

hut the Deputation pressed for a declaration on the floor of the Parlia* 
inent. (See ante). 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party^s Decision. 

On the 24th Novemher the memhers of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
held a lively meeting to determine finally the attitude of the party on the 
Statutory Commission. The members were insistent that the minimum that 
would justify Labour participation in the Commission, was compliance by Lord 
Birkenhead with the demands of the Labour Deputation, securing to the 
Indian Committee equality of status and authority with the Commission. 

It was explained that Lord Birkenhead had substantially conceded the 
demands made by Labour. The question was one of procedure in which 
the wishes of the members of the Commission and the views of the Govern- 
ment of India had to be given every consideration. In tbe circumstances, 
while Lord Birkenhead undertook to secure the Committee the privileges 
asked for it, he was unable to make categorical statements straightway. On 
this, the members demanded that a statement be issued embodying the con- 
ditions on which Labour memhers were being allowed to continueon the Com- 
mission. After discussion, the party leaders agreed to the issue of a statement. 

A careful perusal of the statement showed that Lord Birkenhead had 
made important reservations, Originally, all that was intended about the 
Committee of the Central Legislature was that it should send up its views 
and proposals in writing, and lay them before the Commission for examina- 
tion in such a manner as the Commission might decide. The committee 
was later on to continue in session to he available for any consultation that 
the Commission might deem necessary. A similar procedure was to ha 
followed in the provinces. From this, it will he seen that the committee 
was intended to perform no functions, beyond those of tendering statement 
on behalf of the unofficial members of the legislatures and to be called or 
not called into consultation, at the option of the Commission. The following 
official statement was issued by the Party : — 

“ The Labour Party regrets that the GoYcrnment, before making its original proposals 
in connection with the Indian Commission, did not secure the co-operation of representa- 
tives of Indian people. In the opinion of the Labour Party the Commission appointed to 
proceed to India should make it its primary duty from time to time to consult, on equal 
terms, with the Committee appointed by the Indian Legislature. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party is further of opinion that there should be joint meetings of the two Com- 
missions for taking evidence (though not to the exclusion of either body taking other 
evidence by itself) and that, after all the evidence has been heard and enquiries have been 
made, further consultations between the two Commissions should be held and reports of 
both Commissions should in due course be presented to the Joint Committee of two Houses 
of Parliament. The Labour Party has every confidence that its representatives on the 
Commission will act in the spirit of this stipulation.” 

After further discussion tbe Labour Party decided not to withdraw tha 
members of Labour Party on the Commission and they reached complete 
agreement with regard to the course to be adopted for the debate on the 25th. 
The members of the meeting showed every sign of satisfaction at the decision. 


Independent Labour Party's Resolution. 

A meeting of the National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
was held on the 19th November when the main subject of discussion was the 
situation created by the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commis- 
sion. Speeches were made strongly condemning the exclusion of Indians, 
and deploring the association of Labour representatives with the Commission. 
It was pointed out, that Labour was giving a legitimate cause to Indian 
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politicians to doubt the lorn fides of tbair professions in regard to Indiai 
After an interesting exchange of vietvs Mr. Fenner Brock w'ay moved : — 

“ The Independent Labour Party strongly protests against the exclu- 
sion of Indians from the Statutory Commission appointed to report on the 
future Government of India. It reaffirms the right of India to self-determi- 
nation, and urges that the Labour Party should ask the Labour members on 
the Commission to withdraw unless Indian representatives are placed on a foot- 
ing of full equality with the British representatives, or such other arrangements 
are made as are considered satisfactory by representative Indian opinion.” 

'Boycott of the Statutory Commission. 

,The Leaders^ Manifesto. 

On the 16th November Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued the following statement to the press 

I consulted by wire a few prominent leaders in different parts of India with a view to 
adopt concerted action regardiug the announcement of the Statutory Commission, The 
answers I received made it clear that owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were 
already committed in their respective provinces, and having regard to distance a meeting 
at Bombay or any other central place at an early date was not feasible, although they em- 
phasised the necessity of ioint concerted action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both the Houses of Parliament in England, I thougth it was most essential that authori- 
tative opinion of an all-India character should be expressed in time to reach London before 
the final decisions are taken by His Majesty's Q-overnment. I therefore circulated a draft 
manifesto, with a covering letter, requesting the various prominent leaders to authorise me 
on or before the 16th instant to include their names as signatories to the manifesto to be 
issued, if approved of by them. 

I am glad to say that I have received so far, the most powerful and infiuential support 
from all parts of India, from the foremost leaders of the Indian National Congress, the 
All-India Muslim League, the All-India Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Mill-owners’ Association, I have not included the names of leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha as I received a wire from Lala Lajpat Rai dated Lahore, 16th, as 
follows ; “ Have wired to Mr. Jayakar, Awaiting his reply ” and subsequently a telegram 
from Mr, Jayakar dated Poona, 16tb, which reads : “ My party supports boycott, but 
prefers to issue its own statement. Copy posted to your address.” I have not yet received 
a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. Moonje, 

I have not included the names of the President and President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress amongst the signatories to the manifesto, for reasons stated in their 
messages which speak for themselves and which are as follows : — 

From Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, dated Madras, 14th Nov, 
Your manifesto omits self-determination and also, Ass -mbly and Congress demand ; 
concedes the need for an inquiry and proceeds solely on the need for a mixed Commission, 
Moreover, abstention is made qualified and conditional. The Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolutions and the Bengal and Madras manifestoes have adopted unconditional 
boycott. Regret cannot sign your present draft, Pray reconsider. Let us all stand firm 
together for simple abstention, each party keeping its reason to itself or stating all the 
reasons together,” 

.From Dr, M. A. Ansari, Karnal, 16th November : “ Agree with the draft joint state- 
ment, except the last sentence which should read ‘unless a round table conference, in which 
British and Indian statesmen’ would participate as plenipotentiaries, is invited or at least a 
Commission with a majority of Indians sitting on equal terras is set up, we cannot conscien- 
tious^ take any part or, share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted,” 
The other leaders of the Congress, who were consulted, adopted the same line. The 
manifesto and the names of the signatories are as below : — 

We have given the most anxious consideration to the announcement made in the 
* Parliament and the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy and the appeal of 
the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory Commission, We 
* ^7* fo the deliberate conclusion that the exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
w wrongs and that the proposals about Committees of Legislatures being 

to submit their views to the Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Parlia- 
^ y ommittee. ^re wholly inadequate to qieet t|)e requirements of tl^e case. Th e 
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underlying principle of the scheme, that Indians are to have no authoritative voice either 
in the collection of proper materials and evidence or in the taking of decisions by way 
of recommendations of the Commission to Parliament, is of such a character that India 
cannot with any self-respect, acquiesce in it. Unless a Commission on which the British 
and Indian statesmen are invited to sit on equal terms in set up we cannot conscientiously 
take any part or share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted." 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Chiraanlal Setalvad, Sir Abdul Bahim, Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Iyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hoa’blc Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas ; Munshi Ishwar Saran, Yakub Hassan, Dewan Bahadur T. Bangachariar, Dr. 
Annie Besant, K. C. Neogy, Bepin Chandra Pal ; Lalji Narainji, B. K. Shanmugham 
Chetti ; M. A. Jinnah, Sir Manmohandas Bamji, Mr. H. Mody, Mr« Sarojini Naidu, Raja 
Qaznafar Ali Khan, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr. C. Y, Chintamani, Mahomed Yakub, Sachidananda 
Sinha and Nawab Ismail Khan. 


The Congress Manifesto. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following statement to the press : — 

The time has clearly come for the Indian people as a whole and all 
the communities and political parties, whatever their differences in the past, 
to give up once for all the policy of drift and self-deception, The arrange- 
ments relating to the Statutory Commission which have been announced by 
the British Government cannot constitute a blunder on their part unless we 
immediately unite in a firm policy of boycott and resistance. We cannot 
listen to the siren voice of the Parliamentary Labour Party that Indian 
opinion should wait till the debates in Parliament, for we know that the 
policy announced by the British Government is their well considered policy 
which will certainly be put through. It is not a hasty pronouncement but it 
bas been the result of several months’ cogitation after sounding and organis- 
ing all that opinion in England that counts as well as all the European opinion 
in India that counts. In the second place, it is a definite stand that the 
Government has taken up in defiance of the opinion of all parties in India 
and of the National Demand made in the Assembly twice by All-Indian 
parties and by the Indian National Congress. In the third place, the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party’ manifesto supports Government’s proposals as a whole 
and ratifies that portion relating to Select Committees of central and provincial 
legislatures. It merely says that they will endeavour to secure a more direct 
and more co-operative voice to those Select Committees. The fundamental 
Indian objections to the Commission, whether from the Congress point of 
view or from the point of view of other political parties, are not respected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. We know what the Labour Party did when 
the Montagu Bill was in the House of Commons. They moved amendments 
and mostly withdrew them and got defeated on a few. We know what the 
Labour Party did when it was in power and supported a policy of the severest 
repression and inauguration of lawless laws in Bengal. We also know that 
this Labour Party, with the exception of the Independent Labour group, takes 
the same attitude towards India either as regards the grant of Self-Govern- 
ment or as regards other crucial matters as the Conservative Par ty^ or as the 
Liberal Party. It would be a tragedy if any section of Indian opinion placed 
any faith whatever in the Labour Party or in any other British political 
party except in that small group of members who are in the Independent 
Labour Party and who have shown, by their frequent pronouncements and 
actions, that they are wholly with us. That group, however, unfortunately 
ia a email group and has as yet little influence and controls neither th? 
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great majority of the Labour Party nor influences any other political party 
in England. After all this disillusionment it would be the height of folly 
if we continue to have any faith in British opinion or in British political 
parties. More than ever the great creed of Mahatma Gandhi which the 
Congress has adopted, namely the creed of self-reliance, must bo the only 
creed of all sections of opinion in India, I would most respectfully and 
earnestly appeal to all leaders and other friends not to reserve or postpone 
their opinions and decisions or wait to take action till the Commission 
actually comes to India. It is a question of life and death for us and it is 
of the utmost urgency. Education of opinion is an immediate and para- 
mount necessity. And leading men of all parties are called upon by the 
terrible gravity of the situation to make up their minds at once and to give a 
lead to the country. 

I rejoice greatly at the wonderful unanimity of opinion that this an- 
nouncement has evoked in India and our leaders have fully realised their 
responsibility and acted upon the principle that the task of leadership is to 
mobilise opinion and not to wait upon the future. Immediate action of an 
unqualified character is indicated as the only fitting reply to the insolent and 
deliberate challenge which the British Government has hurled in the face 
of the Indian people and of all patriotic workers. The Government know 
that boycott was in the air and they knew the consequoncos of their pro- 
nouncement. It was a challenge, therefore, on their part to the manhood 
and womanhood of India to boycott the Commission if they dared. They 
considered themselves to have been successful in defeating the Non-co-oper- 
ation movement and I have no doubt they decided that they should be able 
to defeat any boycott movement and if for the second time they could 
show to the British Public and the world that they could make the Indian 
people acquiesce in this Commission and make any boycott of it ineffective 

the grant of full dominion status or responsible government to India might be 
indefinitely postponed. 


The statement of the Government that if we have a strong case we could 
persuade the Commission and the Joint Select Committee of both the House* 
IS severe ax upon our credulity. The case for self-government of any 
country is strong and of India in particular is the strongest. But we have 

no laith in any commissions of this description. What is the evidence that 

IB necessary and what is the judgment that can be pronounced 1 The demand 
in tne Legislative Assembly twice made for the grant of full responsible 
g yernmen and for a round table conference or convention to settle amicably 
^ wo peoples the terms of the new constitution for India is there.' 
^ Congress is there. The demand of all political parties 
r 1 as a whole for Swaraj is there. As the British Govern- 

1^68 UB to demonstrate our fitness for Swaraj the evidence of a con- 
that we can now furnish consists in the completeet and most 
ThiR sffectm boycott of this Commission in all its part and aspects, 

ment fitness will impress the Commission, the British Govern- 

ulavs nr j political parties far more than intellectual dis- 

UTonosalft ^a 1 ^<3nunistrative details or ekill in devising coritradiotory 
S decl Select jjl 

oi the Central T Indian claim for Swaraj, The Select Committee 

ei Sbede and ^ Select Committee of the Council 

&tate and the Legislative Aseembly. The ofBcial members and the nomi- 
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Dated members and the European block will take part in the elections and 
we may well presume that the single transferable vote will be the method 
adopted, ‘‘ The Manchester Guardian/^ rightly says that if the Select Com- 
mittees submit dissentient reports that fact may be used to damage the Indians’ 
claim for Swaraj. Every one who reflects upon the proposals of the Select 
Committees either of the central legislature or of the provinces must hold it 
to be a skilful plan for eliciting discordant views. 

The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent description. Indian 
people, as the Congress has rightly claimed, are entitled to determine their 
own constitution either by a Bound Table Conference or by a convention 
parliament. That claim has been definitely negatived by the appointment 
of this Commission. That is the most important reason not only from the 
Congress point of view but from the point of view, I am certain, of all the 
Indian political parties which concurred in the two resolutions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of 18th February 1924 and 8 th Sepember 1925. That of 
course is the fundamental objection. The second reason is that we cannot 
be parties to an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government. Our claim for Swaraj is there and it is only a 
question of negotiations and settlement between the British Government and 
the Indian people. The third reason is undoubtedly the affront to Indian 
self-respect involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com- 
mission. While the Congress point of view is undoubtedly that any 
Commission whether mixed or alFBritish, is open to the two fundamental 
objections already stated neither Congressmen nor others can ignore the 
insult offered to Indians generally when they are roundly told that they 
cannot be regarded as unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture 
of facts to the Parliament. A majority of really representative and unofficial 
Indians on the Commission would still be open to the fundamental objections 
from the Congress point of view but would be free from insulting implica- 
tions. Nor do I understand how select committees consisting of Indians 
will become straightway unbiassed and competent to make their judgment 
an integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due 
weight.” The fourth reason for the boycott is that the present time is 
considered by the British Government as most suitable. From their point of 
view it would help them to revise the constitution so as to make it even 
more convenient than the existing Act. When a Commission was wanted 
the British Government would not give it, but they would impose upon the 
Indian people a Commission which is not wanted and when it is not 
wanted, Lord Birkenhead now introduces a bill to amend Section 8 4- A 
of the Government of India Act so as to appoint the Commission before 
the expiry of the ten years. Could he not introduce a bill either to repeal 
that section altogether or to amend it so as to provide for a Bound Table 
Conference or a constituent Assembly. The Government of India Act has 
been modified during the interval, on matters such as the Lee Commission 
proposals and the enabling of Viceroys and members of Government to 
take leave and go out of India temporarily. This very Section 14- A 
dealing with this Statutory Commission is now sought to be modified on 
this important matter, the question of date. We are also told in the state- 
ment issued by His Excellency the Viceroy that the statute never professed 
to incorporate “ irrevocable decisions.” Why then should not Section 84-A 
be replaced or suitably modified so as to accede to the demands of the 
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Assembly which were passed by overwhelming im-jonticB and the demand of 
the Congress and the country as a whole. Tho last reason for the boycott is 
the spirit which lies behind those proposals. There is no change of heart 
except in the direction of greater hardening. I say it with all respect to the 
British people and with perfect goodwill. Do yo\i moan business? Do you 
want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dilatory methods or by urn 
compromising opposition to Indian aspirations ? I must say every autocratic 
Government in tho history of the world that opposes the popular will and 
aspirations can emulate tho reflections of Marcus Aurelius or indulge in the 
whole literature cf ethics and fine sentiment Friendship between tho Indian 
people and the English people can bo founded either upon business or on 
common social lines. We shall continue to have goodwill and friendship in 
all matters that do not affect our demand for Swaraj or w-ound our national 
self-respect and I am certain that the British people and tho Government will 
appreciate the spirit that lies behind our boycott as the spirit that makes for 
freedom and national self-realisation and therefore, for future friendship. 

I would, therefore, appeal to all political parties, to all loaders and workers 
and to all Indians as well as to those who are pledged to carry out tho Con- 
gress plan of self-reliance and self-determination to straightway agree to a 
comprehensive boycott of the Commission. We must rmt give evidence, 
written or oral. We must not vote for tho Select Committees nor serve upon 
them. We must not give or attend parties to moot or honour tho Commission, 
The Legislatures, Central and Provincial, should move and pass resolutions 
expressing want of confidence in the Commission and their resentment at the 
supreme affront to the Indian nation and reiterating national demands already 
made. It would be perhaps a good plan if. after moving and passing such 
resolutions, we stayed away from the Assembly and the councils while not 
playing into the hands of the Government by resigning or forfeiting our seats, 
This was my proposal at Gaya which was rejected at that time, perhaps rightly. 

1 appeal to the country to consider this suggestion once more for this time we 
have the added experience of years and progressive disillusion culminating in 
this debacle. The country must be educated by calling upon tho members of 
the legislatures and their constituencies to agree to tho boycott. This boy- 
cott must be kept up till the British Government agrees to a settlement or till 
the next general elections whichever may be earlier. Tho Indian Ministers 
in all the provinces should resign their office in protest. If, as I hope, they 
are as anxious for Swaraj as others, even before they are asked by their 
parties and by the country to resign, they would be doing not only tho greatest 
service to the country and to the cause of Swaraj and national self-respect 

put also to their own political parties and methods if they resign at this 
juncture and on this issue. 

Concurrently with this boycott, we should proceed to frame our 
Swaraj constitution ID the Congress and if need be a convention parliament 
or a constituent Assembly composed of all the elected members of all the 
e^s a ures and he apd representatives of various political parties 

and communities. The British and the Indian Governments and the British 
political parties and Parliament can, if they chose, take note of these demands 
We are going to be ohooBers of onr own fate not beggare.” 



The Y. M. C. A. & Politics. 


In cur previous issue we have given the proceeding of the European 
Association which at the annual general meeting held on the 18th February 
last made certain allegations, especially disapproving the part tahen in politics 
in India by the Y. M, 0. A. Secretaries. Accordingly, the Pearson- Mitter 
Committee undertook a general enquiry into the so-called allegations and the 
verdict was clearly in favour of the Y. M. 0. A. The principal charges 
were : — 

(a) The paid servants of the Y. M. 0. A. sell their time to promoters of 
anti-British political movements. (J) Literature distributed by the Y. M. 0. 
A. in Mesopotamia caused unpleasant incidents, (c) Articles violently anti- 
British and eulogistic of Eussian revolutionaries were published in the 
“ Youngmen of India.” (d) Lectures appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission 
to arouse suspicion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

The allegations classified number 17 and many of them were thrown 
away as having no foundation. The report distincly says that there is no 
truth in the allegations marked (a) and (b). The reports, of course, goes to 
state that few political articles appeared in the “ Youngmen of India ” but the 
authorities of the Y. M. C. A. have already assured the readers that no such 
political articles would appear in future. As regards the lectures of an 
** undesirable nature/^ the report admits that there are very few cases of 
political lectures being delivered from the Y. M. 0. A. platforms but such an 
‘abuse’ is not of serious complexion as the Y. M. C. A. do insist on their 
standard which is non-political. A searching analysis of the report shows 
that the Y. M. C. A. stands vindicated and the allegations are not supported 
by substantial evidence. 

The Committee was composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice Pearson of the 
Calcutta High Court and Mr. B, L, Mitter, Advocate-General, Bengal. They 
issued the following report 

Text of the Report, 

This enquiry has been held at the request of the National Council of 
Y, M. C. A.’s as the result of a resolution which was passed by a majority at 
the annual general meeting of the European Association held in the Grand 
Hotel on the 18th of February, 1927. The resolution is as follows: — 

“ The European Association in India views with the gravest disapproval the part 
taken in politics in India by the Secretaries employed by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and urges the English National Council immediately to take steps to recall British 
Secretaries who persist in taking an active part in political work, and in future to 
ensure that any men sent from England shall he pledged to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political work of 
any kind, nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their halls, or to assist 
those who tour India with political missions*” 

“ Actual Allegationa ” Classified, 

We were unable to undertake a general enquiry and accordingly stipu- 
lated that it should be limited and restricted to the actual allegations that 
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were made in the speeches proceeding the passing of the resolution, Con- 
sequently the form that we were able to accept for the reference was as 
follows : — 

To examiiie the allegations made against the Y. C, A, and its officials at a meeting 
of the European Association held on the l8th of February, 1927, and to state how far 
such allegations are supplied by substantial evidence. 

The points or headings were enumerated as follows : — 


(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. soli their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

( 2 ) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents. 

( 3 ) The Convention of 1893 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 
C. A., to take up politics. 

( 4 ) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolu- 
tionaries were published in the Young Men of India/^ 

( 5 ) When the Princes came to India in 1921 Police reported the Branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse suspi- 
cion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

(7) Lord Eawlinson threatened to place Y. M. C. A. out of bounds if 
the new clause in the constitution imtroducing political propagandi was not 
withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C, A. continued its 
political propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution 
as an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

( 9 ) Dr, G. S 4 Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C, A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

( 10 ) Drs. 6. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Dec. 1925 — Jan. 1926) and they concealed it. 

( 11 ) American money is running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A, 

( 12 ) The Y. M, C. A. Boy Scouts are not allowed to sing “ God Save the 
King.** 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (l7th June 1925) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 


( 14 ) Mr. F, E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Scope of the enquiry was enlarged shortly after by the addition of 
three further headings which are as follows : — 

j- existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 

India by Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A, 

(b) Has any Y, M. 0. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to be 
earned on in Y. M. C. A. Halls 1 

T C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who tour 

IncliJi with political missions, and in what way ? 

In dealing with these various matters it will not be possible always to 

rea each one separately, and in some oases they have been treated of 
together. 


At tbe enquiry, the Council of the Y. M. C. A. and of the European 

represented ; Mr. H. Hobbs also furnished us with a consi- 

i^ATioa ^ material, consisting mainly of press articles and correspon; 

aence spreading over seyeral years, 
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Unfounded Charges. 

( 1 ) The paid servants of the Y. M. 0. A, sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

There is no evidence in support of this allegation, and it cannot be 
sustained. 

( 2 ) Literature distributed by the Y. M. 0. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents, 

This is based entirely on hearsay or rumours as to which no particulars 
are forthcoming, and the allegations has not been established. On the other 
hand, the services rendered by the Y. M. C. A. to the troops in Mesopotamia 
are welhhnown to all, and their appreciation by the highest military author- 
ities has been shown to us from letters in 1916, 1917, and 1920. 

( 3 ) The convention of 1920 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 0. 
A. to take up politics. 

(7) Lord Rawlinson threatened to place the Y. M. C. A. out of bounds 
‘if the new clause in the Constitution introducing political propaganda was 
not withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C, A. continued its poli- 
tical propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution as 
an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

Every three years it appears that a Convention of all the affiliated 
Y. M. C. A’s is summoned, which is not a conference of officers but of 
representatives of local Associations. They meet together mainly to review 
the work of the previous three years as also to lay down the policy for the 
three years following. This Convention did not meet for nearly ten years 
on account of the War. It met at Calcutta in November 1920, and the 
following resolution was passed : — 

III. “The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with 
party politics. In view of the new era of political development into which India has 
entered, the Convention is of opinion that the Association in India has a great opportunity 
for stimulating the growth of high ideals of citizenship and of promoting the study of 
public questions in an atmosphere of good-wiil and mutual understanding. It believes 
that the A.PSOCiation should exert its indaence in every Christian vvay possible towards the 
complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, industrial, political and 
social questions, and should stand for Justice and fair play in both public and private life.” 

The use of the word ‘‘political' in the context of the above resolution 
resulted in a considerable correspondence with Army Headquarters in India 
during 1921-1922. The suggestion was made that the National Council 
should withdraw the resolution. The Y. M. C. A. replied that as the resolu- 
tion was passed by the Convention, they could not change it, but the next 
Convention might do so. In the meantime, the amendment suggested by the 
Commander-in-Chief to the Resolution of the Convention in November 1920 
quoted above, was as follows : 

“ The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party 
politics, and discussions on political questions or questions which are likely to assume 
political aspect, should be rigidly excluded. 

It believes that the Association should exert its influence in every Christian way pos- 
sible towards the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, indus- 
trial, and social questions, and should stand for justice and fair play in both public and 
private life,” 

The upshot of this was that by Resolution No. 35 of the National Council 
of Y. M. C. A.’s dated the 15bh of April, 1922, after reading the eorrespmi- 
den«e with the Adjutant-General, ending 1st of April, 1922, it was 
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** Eeeolved to forward to all local Associations the text of the amendment proposed by 
H. E. the Commander-in-Chief to Resolution III of the National Convention in 1920 with 
the information that the Executive Committee has agreed to place the matter on the agenda 
of the next Convention and to draw their attention to the fact that the resolution of the 
Convention definitely prohibits every Association from allying itself in any sense with 
party politics ; at the same time the Adiutant-G-'^neral should be informed that as a matter 
of fact no Association to the knowledge of the Council is identified or is taking part with 
any political party. 

(b) Resolved that the entire correspondence with the Adjutant-General be supplied to 
the local Associations after the Commander-in-Chief’s decision has been made/' 

This was followed by a resolution (No. XI) of the Eleventh National 
Convention held at Bangalore in December, 1923, which is as follows : — 

“The Convention considf^red the question of reconsidering Resolution 111 on Pro- 
gramme, passed by the Tenth National Convention (1920) The Convention considers that 
it was one of the resolutions arising from the report of the Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920-23, and accordingly is not of farther application unless reaffirmed by this 
Convention. 

As regards the whole question of*education in citizenship, the application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the problems being one of the aims of the Association the Conven- 
tion resolves, 

1. That the teaching of civics should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by cla88<*8, debates, lectures, diecussione, social surveys, etc, 
etc., to inculcate in all its membeis a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, the Empire, and groups of nations, 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village and town organizations. 

2. That the practice of citizenship should be encouraged in every Association by the 
development of responsibility in committees, community service, dramatic, social and 
athletic clubs, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, etc. etc., and that each 
Association should strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, self- 
direction and responsibility to one’s neighbours are taught.” 

At or about the same time as the correspondence above mentioned with 
the Army Head-quarters j further discussions of the same nature took place 
'with Sir William Vincent. 


Contributions to Young men of India. 

^ ( 4 ) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolution- 
aries were published in the Young Men of India. 

Upon this allegation what Dr. Datta says is this : — First of all that the 
articles in question were not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding the publication of articles eulogising Russian 
i^volutionaries. He adds that as far as he knows, the attitude of the 
overnment ^ authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number during a period of several years. 

. The Young Men of India, he says, as conducted by us, usually 
contains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 

extremely small in number, in the second place 
tftn “k Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ- 

aifn r who were feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 

T ^ reflected in 1921 and 1922. On the other hand, the moment 
rftimrrf; ^ wcTe pointed out to the Executive, a statement was issued 
fftlf- fkof Association as a whole towards them. It was 
thftf qTt f^ransgressed the resolution of the Convention which laid down 

raatters of public import should be carried on in an 

these firHMa ^iid goodwill. On the whole it was held that 

§ ipight have the effect of causing mistrust aud bad feeling, and 
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the Executive took certain practical steps including the appointment of a 
committee to scrutinise articles contributed to the Young Men of India, 
in case they were controversial in tone. Since then, no complaint has come 
to us regarding our magazine, 

We have seen the ciicular referred to following upon the complaints 
with regard to these articles, and the latter part of the circular is as follows : — 

With regard to the particular articles complained of, the National Council is in no 
sense responsible for the view expressed, the writers of the articles being alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is stated in each issue. These so-called political 
articles have been very few in number, and have formed an infinitesimal part of the 
material placed before the readers of Youngmen of India. They have not been published, 
in any sense by way of propaganda of the views therein expressed but solely with the 
desire of presenting to readers of the paper all points of view, in the hope that a better 
understanding might thereby be promoted. The Executive Committee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that have been made, that the publication of such articles leads to 
misunderstanding, and they have determined, therefore, to ensure that in future articles 
which are likely to cause such misunderstanding or offence do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small committee, to whose decision the Editor shall refer before 
publication any article which may be regarded as controversial. The member of this Com- 
mittee are the Chairman of the National Council Executive Committee, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice ‘W’. E. Greaves, Mr. W. L, Carey, M.L.C. and Mr. H. W, Bryant and Rev, W. Paton, 
of the Council’s National staff.” 

Nest of Stone Throwers 

(6) When the Prince came to India in 1921, Police reported the branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

As regards this, we have the statement of Mr. C. S. Paterson, the 
Secretary of the College Street Branch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some objectionable talk from one or more of the 
students or their friends to the Police. We have referred to the police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. Paterson's statement as being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse sus- 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Dra. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M, C, A. 
(Dec. 1925-1926) and they concealed it. 

Regarding the particular case of Dr. G, S. Eddy, our information is 
that he left India before the War, and has not since been on the staff of 
the Indian Y. M. C. A, although he is an unpaid official of the American 
Association. ^ He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever with any speech, 
he might have delivered in the Rotary Club. If he did speak at some of 
the Associations during his visit there is no record of what he said ; but at 

any rate no protest was received either by the National Council or by the 
local Committees of Management. 

As regards Dr. Saunders he has resigned since 1919, His name has 
been kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the^ country he is interested in the production of certain books on 

Buddhism of which he himself has been the Professor in an American Uni- 
versity since 1919. 

Undesirable Lectures.” 

^ The broader (question really arising upon these and the additional issues 
m as to whether lectures of an undesirable nature have been given from the 
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“ Resolved to forward to all local ABSociafeions the text of the amendment proposed by 
H. E. the Commander-in-chief to Resolution HI of the National Convention in 1920 with 
the information that the Executive Committee has agreed to place the matter on the agenda 
of the next Convention and to draw their attention to the fact that the reeolution of the 
Convention definitely prohibits every Assooiation from allying itself in any sense with 
party politics j at the same time the Adjutant-G-^neral should be informed that as a matter 
of fact no Association to the knowledge of the Council is identified or is taking part with 
any political party. 

(b) Resolved that the entire correspondence with the Adjutant-General be supplied to 
the local Associations after the Commander-in-Chief’a decision has been made.” 

This was followed hy a resolution (No. XT) of tho Eleventh National 
Convention held at Bangalore in December, 1923, which is as follows : — 

“The Convention conRid«“rcd the question of reconshlering Resolution III on Pro- 
gramme, passed by the Tenth National Convention (1920) The Convention considers that 
it was one of the resolutions arising from the report of the Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920-23, and accordingly ie not of further application unless reaffirmed by this 
Convention. 

As regards the whole question offcducation in citizenship, the application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the problems being one of the aims of the Association the Conven- 
tion resolves, 

1 . That the teaching of civics should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by classes, debates, lectures, discussions, social surveys, etc, 
etc., to inculcate in all its membeis a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, the Empire, and groups of nations, 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village and town organizations. 

2. That the practice of citizenship should he encouraged in every Association by the 
development of responsibility in committees, community service, dramatic, social and 
athletic clubs, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, etc. etc., and that each 
Association should strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, self- 
direction and responsibility to one’s neighbours are taught.” 

At or about the same time as the correspondence above mentioned with 
the Army Head-quarters, further discussions of the same nature took place 
with Sir William Vincent. 


Contributions to Young men of India. 

^ (4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolution- 
anes were published in the Young Men of India. 

upon this allegation what Dr. Datta says is this : — First of all that the 
articles in question were not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding the publication of articles eulogising Russian 
i^volutionaries. He adds that as far as he knows, tho attitude of the 
overnment authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number during a period of several years. 

. Young Men of India, he says, as conducted by us, usually 
con ains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 

extremely small in number, in the second place 
tATi V Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ- 

contnbutors who were feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 
reflected in 1921 and 1922, On the other band, the moment 
^ Executive, a statement was issued 

felf fke Association as a whole towards them. It was 

thaf ftii i^ransgressed the resolution of the Convention which laid down 

naatters of public import should be carried on in an 

these arHAiif and goodwill. On the whole it was held that 

§ ipight have the effect of causing mistrust aud bad feeling, and 
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the Executive took certain practical steps including the appointment of a 
committee to scrutinise articles contributed to the Young Men of India, 
in case they were controversial in tone. Since then, no complaint has come 
to us regarding our magazine. 

We have seen the ciicular referred to following upon the complaints 
with regard to these articles, and the latter part of the circular is as follows : — 
“ With regard to the particular articles complained of, the National Council is in no 
sense responsible for the view expressed, the writers of the articles being alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is stated in each issue. These so-called political 
articles have been very few in number, and have formed an infinitesimal part of the 
material placed before the readers of Youngmen of India. They have not been published, 
in any sense by way of propaganda of the views therein expressed but solely with the 
desire of presenting to readers of the paper all points of view, in the hope that a better 
understanding might thereby be promoted. The Executive Committee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that have been made, that the publication of such articles leads to 
misunderstanding, and they have determined, therefore, to ensure that in future articles 
'Which are likely to cause such misunderstanding or offence do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small committee, to whose decision the Editor shall refer before 
publication any article which may be regarded as controversial. The member of this Com- 
mittee are the Chairman of the National Council Executive Comaaittce, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice W. E. Greaves, Mr. W. L, Carey, M.L.C. and Mr. H. W, Bryant and Rev, W. Baton, 
of the Couucirs National staff.” 

Nest of Stone Throwers 

(6) When the Prince came to India in 1921, Police reported the branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

As regards this, we have the statement of Mr. C, S. Paterson, the 
Secretary of the College Street Branch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some objectionable talk from one or more of the 
students or their friends to the Police. We have referred to the police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. Paterson’s statement as being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse su8“ 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. G. S, Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A, the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club, 

(10) Drs. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M, 0, A, 
(Dec. 1925-1926) and they concealed it. 

Regarding the particular case of Dr. G. S. Eddy, our information ia 
that he left India before the War, and has not since been on the staff of 
the Indian Y. M. C, A. although he is an unpaid official of the American 
Association. He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever wuth any speech 
he might ^ have delivered in the Rotary Club. If he did speak at some of 
the Associations during his visit there is no record of what he said ; but at 

any rate no protest was received either by the National Council or by the 
local Committees of Management. 

As regards Dr. Saunders he has resigned since 1919. His name has 
been kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the^ country he is interested in the production of certain books on 

Buddhism of which he himself has been the Professor in an American Uur 
versity since 1919. 

Undesirable Lectures.” 

The broader question really arising upon these and the additional issues 
il a& to whether lectures of an undesirable nature have been given froux the 
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Y. M. C. A. platform, and whether the hospitality of the Y. M, 0. A. Hostels 
has been accorded for the residence of visitors to India whose activities are 
undesirable, or whose views are extremist in political and social matters. As 
regards the lectures, it must be remembered that a very large number of 
them, we believe the figure is over 4,000, are delivered every year in the 
Y. M. C. A. Halls all over India. Some checks apparently kept over the 
lecturer and the subject matter of his lecture in so far that the sulqoct has to 
be passed hy the Committee or Board which control the local Y, M. C, A. 
generally including leading Europeans and Indians of the locality. On the 
other hand, we have been furnished by Mr. Hobbs with a large number of 
press extracts extending over the last few years bearing upon the present 
question, as indeed upon the other matters which were discussed in his 
speech. It is admitted that in certain cases, mistakes though very few in 
number, have occurred and that lectures have been delivered from the Y. M. 

C. A, platforms to which obj'ection can bo and has been taken, just as in a 
very few cases certain persons of very extreme views have been accommo- 
dated in the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. One particular case was that of a certain 
Professor whose lectures were of the objectionable typo. lie came out to 
India recommended by the Nationel Christian Council and was himself a 
Theological Professor. In such a caso there would undoubtedly be every 
excuse for not anticipating the objectionable character of the lectures, parti- 
cularly if the title is inocuous, 

One instance has been placed before us of the caso of the Y, M. C. A. 
Hall at Lahore having been the scene of a lecture of such an undesirable 
character. On this particular occasion the meeting was not one of the Y. M, 
C. A„ itself, hut the Hall had been lent to the Tilak School of Politics. Per- 
mission had previously been given to them to use this Hall on the occasion 
of purely literary lecture hy Mr. Aldous Huxley, and the subacquont loan of 
the Hall on the particular occasion objected to, was thought to bo for an 
unobjectionable subject. As a matter of fact after the lecture the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A: at Lahore wrote to the Y. M. C. A. authori- 
ties (we have seen the letter) explaining the objectionable character of the 
lecture, and how it was that the Hall had come to bo lent on that occasion. 
We are informed that since that time, and on account of what happened, the 
Lahore Association has refused to lend its Hall to the Society. 

It is not for us to assume to lay down where the dividing line should 
come between what may be deemed to be objectionable and what not. From 
the evidence that has been put before us we are of opinion that a more 
efficient control might be exercised by the Y. M. C. A. authorities, local or 
central, over the lecturers themselves and the lectures delivered in the Y. M, 
C,. A. Halls. We have had a number of abstracts put before us covering a 
very large number of subjects for lectures delivered in the Y. M. 0, A. during 
the last few years in different parts of India. The subjects are certainly not 
objectionable and are such as one might expect to be delivered or discussed 
m Y, M* C» A, Halls. It is all the more important that the standard should 
^ maintained, and that anything which is or may be regarded as of an unr 
desiiable nature, should he rigidly excluded. 

It is, however, not to he expected that previous enquiries in every case 
can be satisfactorily made, One recent case has been put before us when as 

received a certain person was refused hospitality of 
^e X* M. U Ai ^ostels. Cases such as that already referred to of a lectureii 
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comirig out with the highest recommendations cannot bo helped, There is 
nothing to put the authorities on their guard, and no blame can be reasonably 
attached to them in the first instance. But even in such a case the first 
lecture, in which objectionable matter was introduced (as admittedly happened 
in one case) ought to act as a danger signal and steps should then be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a speech ; such a man should not ba permitted 
to continue on his tour of lectures whether actually under the aegis of the 
Y. M, C, A. or merely being allowed the hospitality of their Halls. The 
name of the Y. M, C. A. in connection with such lectures gives a character 
and authority to the lecturer, which he would not possess to the same ex“ 
tent if he were not speaking under its aegis or from its platforms. The same 
may be said of visitors who are given the hospitality of the Y. M. C, A. 
Hostel. From this point of view, it is, therefore, all the more important 
that the Y. M. C. A. should constantly be most careful to paid against an 
abuse of its hospitality, and to see that its hospitality is not extended to 
undeserving persons. 

(11) American Money is Running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

It appears that the American Association in the past and previous to 
the War for a period of twenty years made certain building grants to the 
Calcutta Association, in addition it has maintained on the staff of the Calcutta 
Association from two to four Secretaries. The present number is three, of 
whom two are Canadians and one American. Certain capital grants towards 
buildings are made by America and Canada in regard to some of the branches 
throughout India. Contributions are also made to the National Council 
towards the total expenses. The policy is now adopted that this should be 
gradually reduced until it is extinguished. Ho cash grants are made to any 

local Associations. c» 1 o. 

(12) The Y. M. C, A. Boy ^Scouts are not allowed to sing God Save 

the King.^^ ^ ^ j 

There has been no evidence in support of the statement, and it has not 

been established. The Scout authorities of Madras, Travancore, Burma, 
Central Provinces and the Punjab, in which places connection between the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts exists, all state that the allegations are with* 

out foundation. 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (17*3-1926) to make enquiries 

about Red Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

This statement is not supported by the facts. It appears that Sir 
Arthur Yapp came out to Malaya taking India on his way and spent altoge- 
ther less than seventeen days in India and Burma. We have seen a telegram 
from himself in which this allegation as to the reasons of his visit to India 
is denied. 

(U) F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The facts are as follows ; — 

It appears that in 1923 or 1924 Mr. F. E. James was asked to write 
a preface to a small brochure on Mahatma Gandhi by Principal Bridge o^f 
C. M. S. College, Calcutta. He read the M.S. and wrote s short “ Foreward 
about a page in length. This was included in a book called “ Mahatma 
Gandhi. The World Significancs '' and Mr. James name appears on the 
title page as a part author. The book contains a considerable amount of 
matter by other people. The ** Foreward ^ in question was put in the middle 
of the book and tacked on to a lot of other matter which looks as though 
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Mr. James has written all that section instead of only the short paragraph 
that he did write. Mr. James wrote to the pabliabers pointing this out as 
an entire breach of trust and asking that his name and “Foreward” be omitted 
from any future edition. Mr. James also wrote to the Secretary, European 
Association, in September 1926 explaining what the facts were. 


Additional Issue. 


(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in"poIitics in 
India by the Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

The paid officials of the Y. M. C. A. in India are 117 in number. Of 
these there are only three of whom it may bo said that they have taken part 
in politics. In 1925 there were three, 1926 two, and 1027 one. Mr, J. R, 
Isaac, General Secretary of the Bangalore Association, was nominated by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore to represent the Indian Christian commu- 
nity in the Mysore Legislative Assembly. He served for throe years until 
September 1925, when he resigned owing to his transfer. 

Hr. S. K. Hatta was nominated by the Governor-General to represent 
the Indian Christian community in the Legislative Assembly and served from 
1924 to 1926. 


Thirdly, Mr. P. E. James was elected in the Spring of 1924 to repre- 
sent the Presidency and Burdwan European coimtituoncy in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He served until the dissolution of the Council in 1926, 
was re-elected unopposed in November 1926, and is still a member of the 
local legislature. 


Besides the above, Dr. Datta was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to serve as a member of the Indian Student Enquiry Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton in 1921-22. Mr. F. E. James 
was appointed by the Bengal Government to bo a member of the advisory 
Committee on Emigration for the Port of Calcutta. Mr. E. P. Hillior was 
nominated by the Bengal Government a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
to represenu the Anglo-Indian community. He served for a year ( 1 921 -25). 

■XT I® possible that some of the other tnombora of the 

j V Eural Secretaries, may have been nomi- 

nate 0 t 0 District Boards. The Secretary in Ootacamund was nominated 
a membw of the Municipality of that town to represent Indian Christians. 

Qoo 0 ? Municipality of Allahabad 

loll 'f ® appointed by the Madras Government a 

Unempbyment^* Madras Penitentiary as also a member of the Gommibtoa on 

b. ol .7 t. M. C. A.ii.lkr**'" 

fniir Twii? iL 'i'® Secretaries assisted those who 

tour India with political missions, and in what way ? 

These have already been dealt with under the headings 6, 9 and 10. 



EIGHTH SESSION O F 

The Trade U nion Congress. 

The Eighth Session of the Trade Union Congress began its session at Oawnpore on the 
26TH NOVEMBER. 1927. Among those present were Mr. Mardy Jones M. P., Mr. A, 
A. Purcell, M. P., Mr. Hallsworth of the British Trade Union Congress, Mr. Spratt, Mr. 
N. M, Joshi, M.L.A., Mr. Giri, Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad, Mr. Jbabwala, Mr. 0, 
F. Andrews, Mr, Baud, Mr. Kedarnath, Mr. S. P. Dange, Mr. Kishorilal Qhose, Dr, Viswa- 
nath Mukherji and Mr. G. Sethi. 

Fraternal greetings were read by Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary, from the Com- 
mnnist Party of Great Britain, the Executive of the International Federation of Trade 
Union Congresses, Amsterdam and the political secretary of the Independent Labour Party ; 
Mrs, Annie Besant, Mr. H, B, Moreno, Mr. Ginwala, Mr. B. Shiva^ Rao, Mr, Kanji 
Dwarakadas, Mr. E. L. Aiyar, and other Indian labour leaders. 

Irish Labour Party’s Message. 

Among the messages received by the Trade Union Congress, was one from the Irish 
Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. “While the Irish movement cannot claim ” 
proceeds the message, ‘‘ that it has been able to keep itself fully informed of the details of 
the progress of the Trade Union* movement in India, we feel that conditions and history 
of our respective countries create a natural bond of sympathy and union. Our experience 
has been that the political situation of the country has in many ways hampered the 
development of a fully effective trade union organisation, and we have realised firstly that 
the solution of the political problem is a condition precedent to the solution of labour 
problems, and secondly that political freedom, of itself, cannot mean true freedom for the 
workers. We do not doubt that these facts, which might be deduced in theory and have 
with us been confirmed in practice, will actively present in the minds of the delegates to 
your Congress. We look forward with hope both to the advancement of India towards poli- 
tical freedom, and to the progress of Indian workers towards social and economic freedom. 

Reception Address. 

Mr, Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates observed that though the greatness of the city was due to the labourers, 
their condition was extremely unsatisfactory. He invited the distinguished visitors to 
pay a visit to the houses of the labourers which, in Mr. Saklatvala’s language, would not 
in Europe be considered fit even for brutes. Child mortality, due to tuberculosis, was 
very great. The Municipal Board took little interest in the labourers. Labour represen- 
tation on the hoard was nominal. Neither bad they any representation in the Provincial 
Council, The Government had turned a deaf ear to their repeated demands. It had even 
expressed inability to investigate the extent of unemployment in the province. The 
demand for better housing conditions for labourers met with the answer that unless a 
scheme was put forward, nothing could be said. The Improvement Trust also were not 
sympathetic. The Government, he alleged, was antagonistic to the Labour movement, 
and its workers were special obiecta of the attention of the police, and he asserted that 
the proposed military polic3 in the province, was aimed at the workers’ and peasants* 
organisation* 

Dewan Chamanlal, who on rising, was accorded an ovation next delivered his 
presidential address. 

Presidential Address. 

Dewan Chamanlal said if the Trade Union movement were to succeed, India must 
have a strong central executive spreading out its tentacles into the provinces. They had 
the example of the British Labour movement before thetn. The British movement was 
forced to call a triple alliance against the British Trade unionists. 

Sectional Unions, with sectional politics, could never succeed in modern industrial 
conditions, in view of the fact that capital was marching towards complete synthesis, not 
only national, but international. In this connection, Dewan Chamanlal advoQafced the 
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collection of a large central fund of Eg. 10 lakhs to be controlled by a central executive 
and to be spent on organisation work. He dealt with the conditions of labour in India 
and other countries. He next referred to the Kharagpur lock-out and then detailed his 
scheme regarding organisation of the workers and peasants in Intiia. His scheme, Dewan 
Ohamanlal said, was a simple one. The first item in that scheme was the collection of the 
funds referred to above. The second item was the appointment of trie«i and trusted orga- 
nisers. The third item was the division of the country on parallel lines, one division 
to include industrial areas, and the other division to include agricultural areas. The 
fourth item on the programme was the division of each area into <listrictR with distinct 
headquarters, district organisers and a competent staff. District officers must have under 
them competent propagandists, and there must be linking up of the organisations both 
agricultural and industrial in their particular areas. The fifth item in the programme 
was the establishment of a publicity bureau, which must be manned by paid officials under 
whom there must be a staff of competent linguists, with a central press. From the head- 
quarters of this bureau, must be sent out literature in the shape of posters, handbills and 
pamphlets, to each district headquarters. 

Proceeding, Dewan Ohamanlal said that they had an apprenticeship of seven years. 
It was time the Trade Union Congress in India became an exemplary organisation, in the 
east rivalling and excelling every similar movement in the world. It was useless to make 
complaints regarding their condition against either the employers or the Govtsrnment. 
A como^aint had arisen that the Government of India, although they w<'re anxious to help, 
in their own way Indian industry, when it showed signs of dist-rpys, had not realistnl their 
responsibility towards the workers. The only lever they could emphiy was the lever of 
strong organisation, and it was for that reason that no reliance shouhl be p’aced upon any 
outside agency, but on their own inherent strength. 

Referring to the coming Statutory Commission, Dewan Ohamanlal said that their 
organisation was not considered important enough to be consulted by Hii Excellency the 
Viceroy, But if it bad been consulted, it could have returned but the same answer that 
had been given to the British Government by practically the unanimous voice of India. 
“We shall have nothing to do with it. Those politicians who beli(*v^ they can get their 
freedom as a gift from the Conservative Government’^ said Dewan Ohamanlal “ are ignorant 
of the world factors,” To co-operate with the Commission would merely show that they 
still put a premium upon tlunkeydom and human debasement. It was to tho credit of the 
average politician that he had openly indicated his dissociation from tho work of Com- 
mission, ^ The main work which the Commission was intended to perform was not that 
of drawing up a self-government scheme, but an Imperial Defence scheme for future 
niilitary necessities and the finding of markets for British manufactures, “Be it noted” he 
^ded, that the precursors of the Statutory Commission is tho Secretary of State for 
War, and British Labour is to be represented, not by our friends Mr. A. A, Purcell or 
Mr. Benrgo Lausbury, but by two minor Labour war-lords From this platform, I call 
upon the British Labour Party to withdraw the two labour members from th*' Commission, 
As self -respecting men they should tender their resignation voluntarily. India does nob 

wan em, and their own principle should prevent them from acting as the * common 
hangmen of a nation ’ in distress. 

Chamanl^ next referred to labour representation in the Councils and demand- 
lecommendcd that the Congress should draw up their repre- 

CommissioB, but'befo'” the 

JoBhf ^"7“ Ohamanlal paid a tribute to Comrades T. C. Giswami N, M. 

and iiRrt tn Others who stood by the workers throughout the year, 

asked the Pnoorpao movements for the assistance they bad given, ani 

sked the Congress to send their greetings to the workers in China, Britain an i Russia. 

a General Secretary’s Report. 

adopted^ U^sta^ed that ^t^n n by the Executive Council, was then 

of the Postal DepattmenPs affiliated had withdrawn affiliation, on acouat 

ceived. No Executive Cnunpii rv? from five unions had been re- 
transacted by means of circular during the year, but business was 

Executive GounSr The on affiliated unions and to the merabirs of the 

supplied infSon^o the 68 affiliated unions 

As resards r LT T membership, finances, etc. 

report complained that the^fimib^Sf the Legislatire Assembly, the 

i e maximum daily hours of work should hayo bccQ 
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fixed 80 high as 12 hours. The report regretted the postponement of consideratiou, by 
the Government of India, of the recommendations and conventi )a8 passed at the ninth 
session of the International Labour Conference. It mentioned the proposed intro iuc'ion 
by Mr. N. M. Joshi in the Legislative Assembly of a Bill to free from criminal liability, 
unregistered trade unions or any group of two or more persons acting in furtherance of a 
trade dispute. It regretted that efforts at legislation to secnre municipal franchise for 
workers residing in Bombay city should have failed and that the Bombay Legislative 
Council should not have passed the amendment intended to give represintation to workers 
on the Bombay University Senate. May Day celebrations organised in B )mbay aui other 
places were also chronicled as well as the work done by Mr. V. V. Giri and Mr. G. Sethi 
at the International Labour Conference, and by the latter in the Paris International Trade 
Union Congress and at the Edinburgh session of the British Trade Union Congress. 

SECOND D AY — 2 7 T H NOVEMBER 1 927. 

The Kharagpur Lock-out. 

The Congress re-assembled on this day in th^ afternoon. In the beginning 
Rai Saheb Chandrika prasad moved*: (a). This Congress supports the Central 
Council of the B. N. Railway Indian Labour Union in the attitude they have taken 
up in their fight with the railway administration, and offers its whole-hearted 
co-operation in whatever action they may hereafter take ; (b) this Congress 
emphatically protests against the tone of the communique issued by the Agent of 
the B. N, Railway on the 23rd November, and consi lers it positively humiliating 
and calculated to hamper the progress of negotiations for an honourable 
settlement 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. D. Mistri, and supported by Mr, 
Daud and Dr, Bishwanath Mukerji, and was passed unanimously. 

Mr, Purcell*8 Address. 

Addressing the Congress Mr. A. A. Purcell, M,P,, said : — 

On behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, I bring you comradely fraternal 
greetings from the trade unions and millions of organised workers of Britain I can assure 
you that those organised workers are watching the developments of the trade unions in 
India with the keenest interest and closest attention and that they wish you the greatest 
success iu your endeavours to improve the position of the workers and to build up a 
powerful trade union movement in this great Empire of India. 

I am well aware of the trials you must undergo, and the difficulties you must meet 
wfth in the course of your trade auiou work. I know that dogged patience, courage ani 
exceptional organising ability are required in the exceptional circumstances under which 
you must worii. I want to tell you that, what you have done and are doing, is greatly 
appreciated, and is being increasingly appreciated by the active men and women in the 
British Trade Union movement, and that the presence here of myself and my colleague, 
Mr, Joseph Hallsworth, is at the express desire of the de’egates of thi Edinburgh Trade 
Union Congress, who were anxious that we should give you all the encouragement and 
assistance that we could. 

The workers of Britain desire to effect the closest fraternal relationship with the 
workers of India, and they have sent us to voice their sympathy with the Indian workers 
in their struggle, and to establish the closest possible organisational contacts. Within re- 
cent years, there has been developing, in the British movement, a deeper knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and part of our task is to acquire all the information concerning the Indian 
workers and of Indian trade unionism that we can, so that we can make it known, on our 
return, that the workers of Britain feel that they have much in common with the workers 
here. That is the bu^iuesa of our Delegation. It is onr duty to do, whatever is possible 
to link-up to co-ordinate our trade union movement with the British movement. We ought 
to be one great united movement. 

The employing class of Britain is, to a large extent, the employing classes in 
India. It is regrettable that the older trade union movement of Britain did not 
appreciate that long ago, and we no doubt would have been much more successful in 
our negotiations and dealings with the employers, particularly in those indnatrics which 
ramify into India, such as, the textile and jute iudustriea. Many British firms have 
industrial undertakings here. British interests exercise a large share of control over 
Indian iron and steel works and factories, workshops, mines, and so on. British financial 
interests are tremendously strong here, and the British Government is the organ at thif 
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moment for expressing the will of the employing class, and it exercises imperial dominion 
over this vast country by a thousand economic ami political threads. 

The destinies of the workers of Britain are linkeci together with the destinies of the 
workers of India. Your trade union movement has to meet and deal very largely with 
the same factors as the trade union of Britain, To most British workers India is a land 
of strangeness, mystery and romance. In the elementary schools, where they receive such 
education as they do receive, and in the newspapers and magazines which they read 
subsequently, the workers of Great Britain are sadly misinformed as to the real state of 
affairs in India. In your dealings with the British workers you should make allowance 
for the kind of mental attitude which is sp'^cially engendered by the governing class. It 
is our desire to dispel some of the illusions about India when we re*, urn. 

Just as we, in Britain, need and desire full information about the industrial condi- 
tions in India and the Indian trade union movement, so I want to urge the leaders of the 
Indian trade union movement to carefully gather togethoc all information about the 
trade union movements in Britain, Germany, America, and Raasia, particularly and in the 
world generally. Much valuable knowledge could be obtained oven from Mexico and 
China. The workers of the western world are just beginning to learn something of the 
working and living conditions of the work<TH and peasants of India. Those conditions are 
such as to menace civilization. 

A grave and terrible responsibility rests upon you and the Indian trade union move- 
ment generally. Here, in India, legislation to enforce even 12 hours shifts as a protective 
measure in the mines m^ct8 with the opposition of the mine-owners. The cotton mills of 
Lancashire work 32 hours per week. The cotton mills of India work 63 hours a week. 
In every industry in India, we find the workers working almost twice as long as their 
fellow-workeis in similar industries in Britain and America. Wo say that the wage the 
British miner receives is not a living wage. We say, that it is impossible for a miner 
and his family to properly live on such a wretched rate of pay ; indeed it is not 
possible. But if that is truthfully said about the British miner, what ought to ha 
said about the Indian miner ? It is said by the capitalist employers both foreign 
and native in defence of this frightful exploitation of the native Indian workers, that 
their working capacity still is far below that of the British and American workers. They 
tell us that, when India has been famed for its skilled craftsmen for centuries and when 
many of the arts and crafts known in the world have been derived from India— they tell 
us that, when their balance-sheets and their profits give the lie direct to the statement 
that India is rapidly being transformed into a great industrial country. 

This modern industrialism must be made to synchronise with modern life, by ensuring 
that modern conditions are applied to every aspect of life. As workers are being com- 
pelled to operate modern machinery so they should be given opportunities of dwelling in 
modern houses, under sanitary and healthy conditions. Do not let industrial progress 
carry in its train, all the horrors of capitalism without its economic and social organisation 
as far as the workers are concerned. At this stage of world progress, these evils can be 
avoided. It is not inevitable that India should pass through a period such as Britain has 
passed through during the past century, which has played much havac with the happiness 
and well-being of the toiling millions of Great Britain. India is deeply involved in world 
economy. Indian manafactures are competing for a place in the world markets, Indian 
textiles are driving the textiles of Lancashire out of the Eastern markets. Indian coal is 
now being consumed where British coal was consumed formerly. The products of your 
rnilla and factories are now to be found in all the principal cities of the world. We must 
all become aware of world developments. You have made substantial progress in the 
org^isation of railway men, public administrative workers, textile and engineering 
workers. There is vital necessity to develop organisation among all sections of workers 
in order to give the correct balance to the movement everywhere. 


Mr. Halisworth's Speech. 

Hallsworth, who has had a great deal to do with international organisa- 
tion or clerical employees and shop assistants, speaking next, observed 

represent no particular section of workers. We represent the whole British 
nf moyement, which regards, with special interest, the beginning of the growth 

ia trap country. In no country can labour live for itsell alone. This 

fiuecpBB rtf ar.rt 4 -v.^ ludividual trade union in every country j the success of one leads to the 
Under the naHrt^fl versa. We are all slaves in the slavery of our fellows, 

bvall thft fnr^l rtf international organisation of capitalism, aided and buttressed 

will BO “ 8teater or less degree is inevitable ; and 

tforkerg ol every type become infficiently educated ai,4 ooneoioijB ol 
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their rights and responsibilities, to ensure that industry and services will be democratically 
owned and controlled. 

The growth of trade unionism in our country has been largely coincident with the 
growth of capitalism itself. The young fndian movement is, however, faced with the 
experienced and highly organised movement of the employers in the country. Neverthe- 
less, the British trade unions have to learn something of value from Indian experience. 
Our aims in a general sense are the same. What we want are the good things of life, 
the things that make happiness. V e want a happy India, a happy Britain, a happy world 
and a happy humanity. Concluding, Mr. Halls worth urged them to take sufficient 
interest in their movement to enable the workers to create their own leaders. 

Mr. Marday Jones' Speech 

Mr, T. Mardy Jones conveyed the greeting of the British miners, who he said, were 
the finest body of figbteis Labour has yet produced. Proceeding, be said it was not 
necessary for one to be months and months in India to be able to say that the greatest 
need of the masses was free education in the lower stages. The second need was organised 
Labour. He continued : — 

‘‘ You are going through the same experience as we went through 60 years ago, 
when we were unorganised and were slaves, and when trade unionism was illeeal. The 
masses here are more literate and helpful thau in Britain at that time. They were 
however better in one respect. They had one race, one language, and one religion pre- 
vailing. Britain in India began education at the top. To-day, they are reaping the 
reward as the educated naturally resent the foreign yoke, and want them to clear out. 
But if the masses had been educated, they would have had to clear out long ago. Your 
need is education to all, untill you have trained the workers to assume the leadership of 
Labour.” 

Mr. Mardy Jones asked them to press the Q-overnment to recognise trade unionism 
in State industries. Every argument now used against the improvement of labour con- 
ditions, was used in Britain 60 years ago. “ I tell you,” he said ** if you are worthy of 
the name of Indians, if you are worthy of Swaraj, unite against the Government and 
force legislation not ten years hence, hut here and now, to clear women labour out of thu 
mines, labour ought to be men labour ; and women ought to be at the home rearing 
children. The day is. coming when capitalism will give way to Socialism. You have got to 
work and see that religion and caste will never divide you.” Mr, Jones related the story 
of the warder of a lunatic asylum, who when asked, how he was able to control so many, 
single-handed said ** Lunatics never combine,” You should not trust so much eveu the 
Labour Party in England. You must help yourself, and have trust in yourself, and the 
Labour Party will help you. The visit to India of Mr. A. A. Purcell and Mr. Joseph 
Hallsworth is a landmaik in the history of the International Labour movement. Unite, 
and you will get Swaraj and when you get Swaraj, remember, you have to watch the rich 
ruling class, as v;e watch them in England. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Statutory Commission. 

Consideration of the resolution regarding the Statutory Commission was 
thentak en up. The resolution ran as follows : — 

“ This Congress realising that, inasmuch as the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission violates the principle^ of self-determination, and inasmuch as the 
Commission, as at present constituted, is, in its opinion, but an attempt to find 
ways and means to perpetuate the imperialistic domination of Great Britain 
over India, declares that the Statutory Commission should be boycotted. 

Further, this Congress appoints a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chaman- 
lal, Joshi, Jhabwala, Kishorilal Ghose, Dangc, Spratt, Daud and Sethi to draw 
up a Labour constitution for the future government of India, to be presented, and 
approved by the Executive Council, and published for the guidance of the work- 
ing classes.’^ 

After the resolution had been moved by Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, and duly 
seconded and supported, an amendment was moved, adding, in the first part, the 
^vords and calls upon the Parliamentary Labour Party to withdraw the two 
Labour representatives 
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Mr. S. A. Dange, in opposing the amendment, said it breathed mendicancy, 
and was therefore humiliating. 

The mover of the resolution accepted the amendment, and the resolution 
as amended was then passed by 50 votes against 30. 

Poll was demanded, and the President piomiscd to take it the next day. 
But a section of the Communists kept on protesting and some passages-at-arms 
were exchanged between the two sections. Eventually the Communists withdrew 
in protest. 

The following other resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee were 
then discussed and passed : — (i) This Congress urges upon the Government of 
India to appoint a commission to revise the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
give adequate representation thereon to the Trade Union Congress. 

(2) This Congress urges upon the Government of India the necessity of passing 
legislation fixing the maximum hours of work for all industrial workers at eight 
hours a day, and 48 hours a week. 


THIRD DAY — 2 8TH D BC BMB BR 1 92 7. 


Release of Bengal Detenus Dcmantled. 

The Trade Union Congress passed on this day the following resolutions : — 

“While thanking the individual members of the British Labour Party for 
their strong support to the agitation in India for the release of the people incar- 
cerated indefinitely without trial, this meeting of the Omgress noles with regret 
that the policy of detaining people without trial sanctioned in 1924 by Lord 
Olivier as Secretary of State for India under the Labour Government, and 
continued since then by the Conservative Government, has not been repudiated 
by the party, and that no demand has been made by the party in and outside 
Parliament for the wholesale release of these unfortunate men; and trusts that 
effective steps would be taken by the British organised labour to compel the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal either to release them or 
to bring them to trial in an ordinary court of law.” 

Miss Mayo’s Attack. 

“ This Congress emphatically protests against the slanderous and libellous 
accusations made against the whole Indian nation by Miss Mayo in her book 
“ Mother India,” and desires that all Labour movements in the world should take 
note of it, 

“ Further, this Congress requests Mr. C. F. Andrews to write a brief re;ply 
on behalf of the All-India Trade Union Congress, which will be printed after its 
being submitted to and approved by the Executive Council. 


Sickness and Infirmity Legislation, 

“ In view of the fact that in India there is no legislation, at present, providing 
for benefits for industrial workers during sickness, including confinement of 
women, infirmity and old age, this Congress urges upon the Government of India 
to pass immediately legislation making provision for these benefits. 


Minimum Wages for Workers. 

“ In view of the fact that wages in India are extremely low and also in view 
of the fact that it is the right of the workers to get a minimum living wage, this 
Congress urges upon the Government of India to pass legislation to set up a 
machinery to determine the minimum wage,” 


Seamen’s Grievances. 

also passed resolutions regarding seamen’s grievances, enforce- 
® Recruitment Committee’s recommendation fortheintro- 
^ Act and the establishment 

bureau, and urging the shipping companies and tho 
government to have an eight-hour day for seamen and manners. 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution appointing a Council of 
Action to organise a mass movement of the workers and peasants, to extricate 
them from their present condition of abject poverty. The Council \vas to be 
subject to control by the Executive Council of the T. U. C. to whom it should 
present a report of its activities and submit its programme of work. 

The Congress urged the enforcement of the conventions passed at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference of 1926 regarding articles of agreement and inspec- 
tion on board ship. 

The Congress congratulated the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
having attained the tenth anniversary of the first workers’ republic, in spite of 
Imperialist intervention. 

Another resolution condemned the piece system obtaining in Government 
presses and urged the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
grievances of pressmen and compositors, and called on the Government to see 
that the Factory Inspectors kept strict watch over factories and enforced the 
factory rules. 

The Congress further declared its adherence to the memorandum submitted 
to the Government, by the Indian Colliery Employees Association Act regarding 
limitation of working hours underground, and vehemently protested against 
compulsion of labourers to work underground lor more than eight hours at a 
stretch, under any circumstances. 

The Congress further urged that Sundays should be observed as full holidays. 

The Congress deplored the failure of the Anglo-Russian unity negotiations 
and urged that further attempts be made to bring about unity between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Red Inter-national Labour. 

The Congress condemned the policy of the Government of India in placing 
hindrances in the way of the affiliation of Trade Unions in the country with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and their registration under the Trade 
Union Act. 

Another resolution congratulated Mr, Philip Spratt on his release. 

Another resolution urged that the menials in the Telegraph Department 
should be given the same rights and privileges as the subordinates in the Postal 
Department, and that they should not be considered as in any way inferior to 
the postal workers. 

The Congress declared that as the Government was pursuing a policy of 
giving state aid to industries, in the form of bounties, it should see that the 
interest of the workers employed therein, waj> properly safe-guarded. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews was elected President for the coming year, and Mr. 
Thengdi, Mr. Daud and Mr, B. N. Mukerji as Vice-Presidents. Mr. N. M, Joshi 
was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. Ginwala as Treasurer. Mr. Jhabwalla, 
Mr. Dange and Mr. Bakhole were elected as Organising Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, respectively. 

The Congress appointed Dewan Chamanlal, as the Indian workers’ delegate 
at the next session of the International Labour Conference ; and Mr. Thengadi, 
Mr, Sethi and Mr. P. C. Bose as advisers.The Congress then dissolved. 


The G a n d h i — S a k la tv a 1 a Correspondence. 

On the Utility of Trade Union Movement in India. 

The following are the full texts of two letters, one from Mahatma 
Gandhi and the other from Ma. Saklatvala anent the inauguration of Trade 
Union movement in India for the welfare and prosperity of the labouring 
classes. The Mahatma in his letter to Saklatvala writes that the establishment 
of such Industrial organisation in India will jeopardise the position of the 
labourers as they will be tools in the hands of designing people who have 
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always an eye on the main chance. The Mahatma ascribes the inevitable evil 
to disintegration amongst the labourers. ** Labour organisation cm only exist 
in name in India” says Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contrary is the view which Mr. i^aldatvala hold-. According to him 
all the energies of the nationalist loaders of all shades of opinion should 
be harnessed towards the early inauguration of labour and industrial organ- 
isations all over the country. 


Mr. Gandhi's Letter. 

Dear Friend, Srimati Aiiusuya Bai has Pent your inttor to horsplf, ami your joint 
letter to her, Oulzaiilal and Dfsai. I have read thf‘m both carefully. I had y( ur letter 
also, 1 could not reply to you earlier for want of your adorrss. 

As soon as 1 heard from Anupuya Bai, I put. mysrif m c unmunicatiou with Motilalji. 
I am daily expecting his roply. You shall know it as soon hh I r« c<*ivc it. 1 thank you 
for the confidence you repose in me and it will be a joy to m*' if I can retulor any personal 
service to you ; bnt I am afraid my longing and ability to render eoivico have to stop there. 

So far as our ideals are concerned, we stami apart. Whilst Anusuya Bai and Shan- 
karlal Banker, as also Gulzarilal and Desai, arc abHoiutely free ageuits, th ‘y have exercised 
their choice of accepting my guidance in framing th“ir lahour policy and administration. 
1 must then fore shoulder my share of the rospousibiiity for whac is happening about 
Labour in Ahmcdabad. I have c rtainly advis<d them to kerp Ahmedabatllabour aloof 
from the other labour movements in India so long as Ahrai*duba 1 labour choohos to remain 
under their guidance. My reason is exc«»edingly simple. Labour in Intiia is still extremely 
unorganised. The labourers have no mind of their own, when it comes to matters of 
national policy or even the general welfare of labour itself Laboure>r8 in various parts 
of India have no special contact and no other mutual ties. It is provincial, and even in 
the saine city it is highly communal. It is not everywhere wisely guidetl. In many 
places it is under selfish and highly unscrupulous guidance. There is no absolute cohesion 
amongst provincial labour loaders; and there is httlc discipline among sub-leaders. The 
latter do not uniformly tender obedience to their provincial chiefs. Leaders in different 
provinces have no single policy to follow. In these clrcumbtanccs, an all- India union 
can only exist on paper. 1 hold it to be suicidal, therefore, for Ahmcdabad to think of 
belonging to it, ^ My own conviction is that Ahmcdabad is leiuicring a service to labour 
all over India by its abstention, or as 1 call it, self-restraint. If it can succcctl in per- 
fecting its own organisation, it is bound to serve as a model to tho rest of India and its 
success is bound to prove highly infeorious. But I am free to confet^s that there is as 
yet no assurance of success in the near future. The energy of the work* ih is sorely tried 
in combating disruptive forces that ever continue to crop up. Tlu're is the H ndu-MusIirn 
tension, There^ is the question of Toucbabl^s and Untouchables in Ilinduitm etc. Add 
to this extreme* ignorance and selfishness among the labourers themselves. It is a marvel 
to me that labour in Ahraedabad has made the progress it ha-n during the last 12 years 
01 Its corporate existence. If then Ahmedabad remains iso'ated it docs so not selfishly, 
but for the sake of labour as a whole. 


Labour and Capital. 

To the policy. It is not anti-capitalifatic. The idea is to take from 

pita], Labour B due share and no more; and this not by paralysing Capital, but by 

labourers from within and by their own sclf-consciousnrss ; not again 

leaders, but by educating labour 
ftim . ® own self-reliant, self-existing organisation. Its direct 

the least degree political, but is internal reform and evolution of internal 
% I'^direct result of this evolution, whenever it becomes complete, will 
iftKnnr tremendously political. I have not therefore the remotest idea of exploiting 

of W VolitldB.] end. It will be of itself a political power 

must not becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 

mv aim pan hands of the politician on the political chess-board ; and 

worfcerfrin ^ retain the intelligent and voluntary co-operation of 

hue it becauRp^f dream. I 

will recoeniflp ia a ^ ^ consolation I need and the policy X have outlined, you 

It may be all a diluJi^n^^ implicit belief in and acceptance of non-violence. 

not ie it as so long as I do 

not see It as a delusion, but if. .a You will now see why 

the fundi collected 


I InZt IZ H AiZZ’ °“ly life-giriBg force. 1 

♦ n f 1 had the power, respond to your appeal for dividing 
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by me in accordance with your suggestion. But I may tell you that I have not even the 
power. The funds have been collected purely for Khadi work; and it would be criminal 
misappropriation on my part to divert them to any other use. 

This letter may not please you, I shall be sorry if it does not. But I regard you as 
a fellow-seeker after truth and if my reading of you is correct, there is no reason why my 
having told you the truth and nothing but the truth should not please you immensely. 
It is not given to all of us to agree with one another in all our opinions ; but it is given 
to every one of us to tender the same respect for the opinions and actions of our fellows 
as we expect for our own, 

Mr. Saklatvaia's Reply. 

Dear Comrade Q-andhi, — I am in receipt of your letter of lOth May, and I see that 
you have written it from the Nandi Hills, where I presume you are recuperating from 
your illness. I trust you will be restored to health by the time this letter reaches you. 

Let me say in my usual blunt way that “ I am returning to my attack upon you.” 
Of course, you understand the meaning aud nature of my ‘'attacks” upon you, namely, 
that recognising in you a man of indomitable spirit, with a real propagandist’s heart and 
qualities, I want you to deal with the various Indian movements in the way in which 
success is made for such movements in other parts of the world, 

I am not coming to you in the midst of your success, in the midst of great victories 
for our poor people, in the mi ist of great defiats and setbacks to our imperialist oppressors, 
with merely a fanciful appeal to you to a iopt some new method. I come to you, rather, 
in the time of great reverses for our country, when on every front political, economic 
and social, we are suffering reverse upon reverse, are being pushed back everywhere, are 
disorganised, disunited and dispirited in all departments of public life, and our insolent 
antagonists are launching attack after attack up in us. 

I still want you to recognise that the forces within a nation do not depend merely 
on relative numbers. Now one small section of a nation and now another becomes an 
important factor, occupying a key position at some critical moment in the affairs of the 
country, and counting as a national force even though in itself a minority. The peasants 
and the villagers may become at time the most successful factor in defying the tax- 
gatherer ; the soldiers and the fighters may become at times an important factor to reckon 
with, when in their own mind and consciousness, they are unwilling to launch out upon 
an unholy campaign such as the one carried out by the Government of India in China, 
And at times the industrial workers, however small in numbers, may become for a country 
the all-important factor of lift% and may bring about a paralysis of the most powerful 
activities of the imperial exploiter or of a dominating class. 

Need for All-India Trade Union Movement. 

Because our countiy is largdy agricultural, it does not at all follow that in the 
economy of modern life our organised workers shall be of less value or shall become a 
less important secLion of the community than in any other country which is more indus- 
trialised and less agricultural, under similar circumstances. If a large country has to 
depend upon a small numb^^r of industrial workers as compared to agriculturalists, the 
power of the industrial workers does not become any the less on that accout. 

It is with the above observations that I have been constantly attempting to direct 
your mind to the necessity and importance of an organised industrial labour movement 
withiu our national activity. Such a movement, in the first place, must be national and 
embrace the whole country. It is not for you and me to-day to devise new and fantastic 
organisations when we see the value of the existine Trade Union movements in all the 
advancing and powerful countries of the world. We must have an All-India Trade Union 
movement, 

I am not at the present moment arguing about your mjfebods or about ymr ideals, 

I am only denouncing your idea that the organisation of labour should be sectional, 
should be communal and should be limited to a little spot like Ahmedabad. Did you ever 
try to have an Indian National Congress for Ahmedabvi alone? Did you ever try to 
confine the Khaddar movement to Ahmedabad alone ? Did you ever try to have the 
National Education movement confined to Ahmedabad? Why then should you try to 
restrict your ideal labour movement to Ahmedabad ? You are not weakening the political 
movement, the khaddar movement, the National Education movement, by encouraging 
Ahmedabad or any one important district to fall away and stand aloof from the whole 
national movement ; then why should you do so in the case of the large national labour 
movement by asking and encouraging an important industrial centre like Ahmedabad to 
Bt^nd aloof and alone ? Let me examine your reasoning at some length. 
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State of Indian Labour and the^Remedy, 

You say labour in India is extremely unorganised. Do you nob say, therefore, that 
an right in appealing to you to employ your great power in organising labour on an 
adequate national basis ? You cannot argu *. that our numbers are unwieldy, for many 
Western countries have larger numbers of workers to deal with ; nor can you find fault 
with the vastness of the area of our country, for botli Eusaia and China have overcome 
their greater difficulties in the respect. 

You complain that Indian labourers have no min I of their own on matters of general 
policy or even of labour p )licy. That is exactly where the value and need of propaganda 
comes in. Had our workers the conscious policy, I would not have b'^en driven to^urge 
you to help them and to preach to them in order to oi-ganiso them. For khaddar anl for 
non-co-operation, you fearlesslessly carry out a whirl win 1 comp iign all over the country 
amongst villagers and workers who had no conception of your tieal before your propaganda 
reached them. You, with your colleagues, confessed to carrying out a labour propaganda 
in Ahmedabad ; all that I ask is that Ahmedabaii should be merely a part of a whole ani 
that your services should be unreservcvily given to the whole movement. 

You Say in your letter Labourers in various parts of India have no social 
contract and no other mutual ties.” That is where you ignore and overlook the 
most powerful common factor of life that has unfailingly united men and w )men 
in other countries despite their hundred and one and sometimes very bitter 
differences on religious, social or clan questions. No man has succeeded nor 
shall one now succeed in stopping modern industrialism, and the econ:)mic factor 
is the one common factor that applies to, and that unites men ani women of 
various social, natural, religious and communal textures. Hours, wages, stand- 
ards of life, political and legislative needs of the workers, are on the whole so 
uniform that when organised to battle around these wants, they have invariably 
forgotten and drowned their internal dissensions. The absence of labour unity 
and trade union discipline is a more serious loss to the India of to-day than we 
have yet learned to observe. 

Position of Ahmedabad Labour. 


On the one hand, you blame Indian labour for being sectarian and com- 
munal and on the other hand, when the All-Indian Trade Union Congress is 
struggling to build up national and international labour unity, you feel tempted 
to induce Ahmedabad to stand separate and apart. You say, It is not every- 
where wisely guided,” Does that not rather support my argument that you 
and other popular Congress and Swaraj leaders must take up the work? Then 
you decide various factors making for dissension and disunity amongst labour 
organisers. All that merely strengthens my appeal that all Sane anl truly 
selfless persons in public life should devote themselves to the task of organising 
the industrial and agricultural workers. The persons who have been organising 
labour in Ahmedabad may be doing well owing to the fortuitous circumstances 
mat they possess more means than most other Indian groups could possibly have. 
There is a mild form of welfare work carried on and conciliation is established 
between individual complainants^ and their bosses. This is all. That is not 
modern trade unionism which is struggling for justice and the right of the 
workers to possess^ in common what they produce for the common good, and to 
ccmtrol and regularise their own destiny. What has Ahmedabad labour done, 
wnat can Ahmedabad labour do, if it is torn away fiom the All-India Trade Union 
movement. It can certainly never aspire to be either a pattern or a model, 
^an Anmedabad labour secure better hours, better wages, better education, a 
f f^^anchise and the right of the worker to compensation in industrial acci- 
aents, unemployment ^lowances, old age pensions, etc., unless and until labour 

Presidency and in all India, obtain the same? Ahmedabad 

well-organiscd labour, cannot possibly do 
; _ ^ f holding aloof it can weaken the labour movement 

strengthen the power and opportunities of the master 
Class to oppress the working class. 

Ahmedabad to Stand Aloof. 

of his but I showed me a commendable welfare scheme 

01 nis own, but I soon discovered him to be the exception and not the rule. I 
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Say unhesitatingly that 90 per cent of the labourers in Ahmedabad are living 
under conditions much worse than the conditions prevailing amongst the em- 
ployees of some European firms that I observed in Cawnpur and Calcutta. I 
put it to you unhesitatingly and without exaggeration, that 90 per cent of the 
children of Ahmedabad workers are made to live by their masters, whom you 
consider so virtuous and patriotic, under conditions which woujld be condemned 
and punished as ciiminal if dogs, horses or other domestic animals were kept 
under them in most parts of Europe or America, The standard of wages in 
Ahmedabad is, on the average, lower than that prevailing in Bombay. Despite 
all this, nothing will hinder Ahmedabad labour from carrying on its own experi- 
ments, merely because it is affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
All over the world the Trade Union Congresses of various countries contain 
within them Labour Federations and Trade Unions of different policies, and 
yet united together for national demands and general standards. That neither 
the All-India Trade Union Congresses nor any federation of textile workers 
can afford to remain for ever without its branches in an important industrial 
city like_ Ahmedabad is quite obvious, and your policy is only forcing a 
division in Ahmedabad itself. We had in Britain a very unfortunate example 
of a miners’ organisation in Fifeshire, attempting such aloofness to the 
detriment of both sides, but they have at last seen the wisdom of working 
for unity. I do not see that any of your reasons prove that the circumstances in 
Ahmedabad are peculiar and necessitate its holding ; loof to such an extent as 
to justify a damaging breach in the All-India Trade Union movement. The least 
that Ahmedabad can do is to agree to the affiliation to the T. U. C. The question 
of Ahmedabad policy being a model of help and assistance to other unions can 
arise and be of practical value only after such affiliation. Your personal decision 
as to whether you should confine your interest in labour to Ahmedabad alone, or 
should extend it to the larger national movement can remain the same even if 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union becomes affiliated to Congress. 

Question of Labour Policy. 

Now with regard to your Labour policy, which you explain so clearly, do let 
me submit at once that whatever your individual views may be on policy and 
whatever may be acceptable to, or not acceptable to the workers of Ahmedabad, 
all that has no bearing on Ahmedabad’ s affiliation to the T. U. C. of India, and 
all that provides no justification for Ahraedabad’s aloofness from and splitting 
of a large national movement. 

Your idea of a policy for labour, as you explained would, in reality, put 
you outside even those who are regarded as the friends of the workers,” 
never mind the champions of their cause. However you confess that you are still 
in a dream, and even that it may all be a delusion, you show the ordinary confu- 
sion of thought of all apologists for capitalism by not sharply distinguishing 
between capital, capitalism and the control of capital, and you do not clearly 
see that in order to avoid any clash between labour and capital, the ultimate 
stage must be one of the control of capital by labour which produces the 
entire hundred per cent of capital, and that society itself must be composed 
entirely of labourers by hand or brain serving one another as a common duty and 
not for the sake of making something out of it for individuals who would not 
labour but who would exercise their legal rights of confiscating the fruits of other 
people’s labour. The one great thing to me, is that you so readily and frankly 
admit that labour should be so organised as to remain self-conscious, self-reliant 
and self-existing, evolving its own leadership and aim, and that such evolution, 
when developed, would be tremendously political and would dominate the chess- 
board of national polity. The outlook of yours satisfactorily defies the confusion, 
the timidity and the limitations of labour’s rights that you seem inclined to impose 
upon the earlier stages of Labour development. Whilst Indian labour is illiter- 
ate, underpaid, underfed, mercilessly exploited and legislatively outplayed, it 
needs the help and assistance of outside people like yourself and those who are 
valiantly struggling to build up a Trade Union Congress and also a Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party for all India. Black sheep there always will be, especially 
when society is fired with an evil zeal to make economic, political ai^d social 
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progress along the lines of an individualist competitive system, but I "have really 
met and seen in India, some fine men and women working in the cause of labour, 
who would be equal in trust-worthiness to any European organisers, although 
perhaps less experienced. Hence my second request to you personally, which I 
still press for, viz., that besides securing the affiliation of Ahmedabad to the 
A. I. T. U. C., you personally give your valuaVe assistance to that body, especi- 
ally in the matter of organising^ industrial workers and peasants on a large scale 
all over India. Despite your failing health, you are an active and truly All-India 
propagandist capable of covering enormous areas in a short time. Your popu- 
larity and charm enable you to capture the mass psychology and would render 
easier the otherwise stupendous task of organising an illiterate, over-awed and 
semi-starved population of many millions ; your inspiring co-operation would give 
zest to the other voluntary workers in labour’s cause, and I may even frankly say 
that your own new activity would give a suitable opening for practical work to 
the thousands of our youth who once enlisted, in your movement and then cooled 
down in the absence of a practical and convincing programme. 

Our Immediate Task. 

I do not consider it necessary to discuss the various reactionary sentences 
that you use against the full economic and political rights of labour. During the 
past month during the debate in the House of Commons on the diabolical Trade 
Union Bill, we have heard Tory and Liberal capitalists use almost identical sen- 
tences and arguments, but all the intelligent working class would realise such 
sentiments to be but a cloak for the unholy desire of a rapacious and murderous 
employing class. In your case you merely lay it down as your speculative idea 
of what the early stages of labour organisation would be, and it is not worth 
while quarrelling over so long as I can see that in the ultimate outcome of labour 
organisation you are not drawing any close line of unnatural limitations. 

You may think it must be 20 years hence before this final stage can be 
reached, and I may think it can be reached within 2 years, but it is not a question 
to be decided by you and me. It can only be decided by events. Our immediate 
task and duty is to unite together and to start vigorously on this great work. 

I also do not share your views regarding the use of public funds entrusted to 
you. By calling it a Khaddar Fund, you are warping your own visions and limi- 
ting it in terms of yarn and cloth, but I feel sure that the public who subscribe 
funds to you are doing so with the idea of working out the emancipation and 
liberation of their country and are not sending you instalments as shareholders 
in a primitive company with circumscribed duties in their Articles of Association. 
Every national movement must fail and will fail if, under modern conditions of 
industrialised life and capitalist power, the labourers and the peasantry are not 
organised. As much of my future programme depends upon your present deci- 
sion I shall be grateful for early reconsideration of the matter by you. 
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MADRAS — 29TH DECEMBER 1 9 2 7, 

The Presidential Address. 

The Indian lodustial and Commercial Congress commenced its fifth 
session at Madras on the 29th December under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Eahimtullah. After Sir Muthia Chetty read his address welcoming the 
delegates Sir Ibrahim read his presidential address. In the course of his 
speech he said : — 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulatfng you all upon 
having organised yourselves into a Federation of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial interests of India. Time was when people engaged in trade, commerce 
and industry believed their work was done if they attended to their imme- 
diate pursuits. The large vision of co-operative existence hardly existed. 
Circumstances have, however, changed and it is now recognised that it is- 
essential for us to organise ourselves for the promotion of oar common 
interests. We have realised by experience that the formation of an organisa- 
tion to watch the needs of trade, commerce and industry in India, is the 
only effective way to promote the economic interests of the country, and 
we have realised that it is part of our duty to devote a portion of our time 
to the common good of all. The response which this Congress has received 
is gratifying ; but, I am sure, you will all admit that a great deal mor re- 
quires to be done to associate with us all the representatives of the many 
and varied interests of India, so that the organisation may aqquire the power 
to make its voice felt ; that commerce, trade and industry be organised 
in every important city and town : and that all questions be ventilated 
not from this platform alone but from each centre of organisation. Our 
duty to the Congress should be discharged with such attention as would 
ensure the successful achievement of our aims and objects for the promotion 
of the economic cause of our motherland. 

Provincial Sentiment. 

1 have made these remarks because 1 have heard with regret that in 
some quarters economic interests are regarded as distinct as between pro- 
vince and province, and there is a tendency to introduce provincial parti- 
cularism. I think it is necessary to remember that the division of India 
into provinces is for administrative purposes only, and that separate local 
administrations do not mean any conflict of economic interests. It is stated 
that the problems coming before the Indian Legislature are sometimes 
visualished from the interests of different provinces, resulting in divisions 
detrimental to the real interests of the country. In public affairs we have 
more than enough of divisions and I earnestly trust that at least in the 
economic sphere the wider interests of India's prosperity as a whole will be 
the guiding light of all our activities. 

Every Indian is necessarily interested in the question as to whether 
India has kept pace with the economic progress reached by other countries 
in the world and whether the economic policy pursued by Government in 
Ipdia has proved really to her advantage or to the advantage of her rulertr 
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Fiscal Policy and India. 

I have referred to the advantage in the matter of markets which accrued 
to Britain in consequence of her wielding political power in a vast Empire. 

So far as the British Dominions are concerned, they are fiscally autonomous 
and regulate their policy primarily in their own interests. The benefits 
which accrue to Britain from her Dominions is in th<^ nature of such pre- 
ference as they may from time to time give to her. With regard to other 
parts of the Empire, especially India, whoso political destiny she is control- 
ling, she determines the fiscal policy applied to them. The question is 
whether the fiscal policy imposed upon India by virtue of political domination 
has resulted in Britain a own advantage. I am emphatically of opinion that 
if Britain had developed the resources of the vast population of India con- 
sisting of 320 millions she would have been independent of all other markets. 

A prosperous India would have provided a market for superior goods to an 
extent which Britain would have found herself unable to meet. The result 
has been that the economic policy which she has pursued in India has 
reacted upon herself. Britain had in her Eastern Empire a potential buyer 
of vast proportions hut she grossly neglected its possibilities as a purchaser 
of Letter class goods and is suffering for it. 

To try to relieve unemployment in Britain by manipulating exchange 
may succeed temporarily ; hut it is an expedient which may prove of doubtful 
advantage for the future well-being not only of India but also of Britain 
herself, It is not possible to find buyers at seemingly cheap rates for any 
length of time, when the economic foundation of the masses is affected thereby, 

** Sacred Trust.” 

You are all aware that Britain seriously claims to hold this country as 
a “ sacred trust ” for the people of India. Lord Ronaldshay, an ex-Governor 
of Bengal, has reiterated this claim in a recent speech in the course of which 
he says : — 

‘‘ The small hand of merchant adventurers who went out to India about 
A. D. 1600 with a charter of Queen Elizabeth in their pockets only intended 
to carry on a lucrative trade with the East, and had no idea that they were 
laying the foundation of a Great Empire. I believe that the Indians fell to 
the Englishman’s character and not to force. There has also been an element 
of chance, or, as I prefer to call it, Providence. Britain appeared on the 
scene when India was torn by Civil war, and her rulers incapable of restoring 
peace and order. Thus Great Britain found a clear field for the display of 
British character and the present system in India has been gradually built up 
in consequence. 

Step by step British statesmen and their advisors have realised that 
the presence in India of their countrymen was not an adventure but a mission. 
That they were not there to exploit India of her wealth, but to hold it as 
a sacred trust for a people who had fallen on evil times and that Great Britain 
was given the task of assisting them again to their feet,” 

Discharge of Duty by Trustees. 

fc view of this claim, it becomes desirable to examine how the 

t^^es have discharged their duty to India during the century and a 
mlf they have been in supreme control of this country, This has not been 
V responsible people in Britain have repudiated the 

charge of exploitation of Iirdin of her wealth and have called it a sacred tmst* 
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for the people of India. If Britain was a disinterested ^‘trustee*’ animated 
by an earnest desire to do its best for the people of India, it would redound 
to her great credit. If, as a result of her long trusteeship, there had been 
a happy and contented India, her association with this country would un- 
doubtedly be regarded as providential. The question is whether Britain has 
proved a disinterested trustee and whether the long association of this 
country with her in the economic sphere has made the people of India happy 
and contented. The answer is supplied by the following reply given by the 
Finance Member of the Government of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in the year 1917, agricultural incomes of 
course being excluded : — 

The Hon’ble Sir William Mayer replied : — 

In 1915*16, the latest year for which statistics are available, 24,393 
persons, firms, etc., paid income-tax on incomes between Es. 5,000 and 
Es. 9,999. The number of asaessees in 1925-26, with incomes between 
Es. 10,000 and Es. 24,999, and of Es. 25,000 and upwards, is not separately 
known, as these limits were not adopted for the classification of incomes in 
the income-tax returns prior to the current year. The forms prescribed for 
the returns have now been revised so as to show these limits, but the figures 
required by the Hon’ble Member will not be available till some time after the 
close of the current financial year for which the new returns will be first 
used. I may mention, however, that 11,378 persons, firms etc., paid income- 
tax in 1915-16 on incomes of Es. 10,000 to Es. 29,999 and 2,336 on incomes 
of Es. 30,000 and over.’* 

What a commentary this reply furnishes on the real economic condi- 
tions of India ! Britain has failed to realise that the purchasing power of a 
prosperous India would be the envy of the world, 

Trade Policy. 

I should like to ask whether Britain expects that India will put with 
a policy more or less in this spirit. The concern of our trustees seems to be 
to obtain all the revenues that they may require for carrying on the admi- 
nistration of India and to sell to India increased quantities of her manufac- 
tured goods. Britain does not appear to have applied her mind to the 
development of the economic resources of this country. All that she has been 
concerned with has been the immediate sale in India of increased quantities 
of her manufactured goods. She imposed upon India, I ddre say, in the 
conscientions discharge of her “ sacred trust,^* a policy of free trade to which 
her own dominions, let alone other civilised nations, refused to subscribe. 
1 do not wish to imply that this was a considered policy because if her 
statesmen had bestowed the least consideratien on the problem, they would 
have clearly realised how detrimental to Britain’s own economic interests 
such a policy as applied to India was. In the political conditions prevailing 
in Britain, it seems, British manufacturing interest exercises great influence ; 
and that interest’s immediate concern seems to he to sell her goods for the 
time being and allow the future to take care of itself. This short-sighted 
policy has, as already pointed out, reacted upon herself and for the last three 
years the best minds of Britain have been applying themselves to a solution 
of the problem of unemployment which is but the creation of her own 
indifference to the economic development of this vast country. It is only 
statesmansliip thar can look ahead and t^ke measures which are likely tb 
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ensure future good. It is a question whether the experience now gained 
will be utilised in the right direction. If even at this late stage, the right 
policy is adopted in India, the purchasing power of this country can increase 
to such an extent as to make Britain independent of other countries for her 
markets. 

Overseas Trade of India and Japan. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement may bo judged from the 
development of the foreign trade of Japan, an Asiatic country, as compared 
to India. The total value of imports into India in 1915-16 was 150 crores. 
In 1924-26 India imported goods to the value of 352 crores of rupees. In 
ten years, therefore, Indian imports increased by 133 per cent. »Japan 
imported goods worth 632 million yen in the year 1925, while in 1925 her 
imports had increased to 2,572 million yen, or a rise of 530 per cent. The 
total Indian exports in 1916-16 were 199 crores. In 1924-25 they rose to 
400 crores of rupees or a rise of 100 per cent. Japanese exports in 1916 
were 708 million yen, while in 1925 they had reached 2,305 million yen, or 
a rise of more than 300 per cent. If Japan has boon able within a short 
period of ten years to develop her overseas trade to this extent, India has to 
be content with what is in comparison only a moderate growth. Those figures 
may he quoted in their rupee equivalents. Japanese imports rose from 66 
crores in 1915 to 321 crores in 1925 or within 31 crores of the whole of 
Indian imports in that year. Japan with a population of one fifth of that of 
India has within a short period of time reached a level of import trade very 
near that of India. As regards exports, 1916 Japanese exports were 88 crores 
of rupees against India's 199 crores. In 1926 Indian exports were 400 crores 
while Japanese exports had risen to 288 crores. If the policy pursued by the 
Japanese Government for the development of her trade had been followed in 
India, there is no reason why Indian progress should not have been on the 
same if not on a larger scale. Japan does not possess the same natural ad- 
vantages as India holds and the potentialities of the growth of trade in India 
are far greater, provided the Government in India adopts a policy similar to 
that followed by Japan. 

Appointment of Commissions. 

Every civilised Government in the world considers it its first duty to 
raise the economic resources of its people and increase its national wealth. It 
is true that some spasmodic efforts have been made by the Government of 
India to promote the economic interests of the country. They have constitu- 
ted several commissions to examine various sispects of this question, We 
have had ^ Industrial, Commission, a Railway Commission, two Currency and 
Exchange Commissions, one Fiscal Commission and now an Agricultural Com- 
mission. The economic problem may be sub“divided into the subjects en- 
trusted for examination to each of these Commissions, but it is hardly possible 
to reach satisfactory conclusions and carry out a broad economic policy by 
piecemeal examination of the problem. 

Agriculture and Industry, 

. Apart froin the mineral wealth of the land, agriculture provides the main 
basis 0 n^ional income and in the words of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, 0 hSri aiD, a country's economic prosperity depends upon obtaining as 

^ I supplies from its own soil and from its own factories. 
Jf the economic problem of India is really the serious concern of the British 
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Government, it should be examined with a view to reach such a frood, Agri- 
cultural produce and minerals supply materials in a crude condition. The 
process is not complete till the product so obtained from the land is prepared 
for ready use. Agriculture and industry are not two distinct problems but 
are intertwined and form one unit. The supply obtained from the soil, 
whether mineral or agricultural, must be prepared for the use of the people 
in a shape fit for such use. Agriculture, industry, transport, currency and ex- 
change, and the fiscal policy should all form the sub.iect of one or simultane- 
ous inquiry having as its aim and object the economic growth of India. Un- 
less this is done in a serious spirit and action is taken primarily in the interests 
of India, the problems of Indian economics cannot be effectively solved. You 
will observe that except in one solitary instance all the commissions appointed 
by Government have been constituted on the basis of a European Chairman 
and a European majority. The policy suitable to be applied to the economic 
problems of India is not determined by Indians but by Britishers and it is 
but natural that, with the training they have received, they should visualise 
each problem' from the point of view as to how it will affect Britain. Fifteen 
years have elapsed between the appointment of the Industrial Commission and 
the appointment of the Agricultural Commission. In addition to the time 
involved in the examination by Commissions of the various problems entrust- 
ed to their charge, considerable time elapses before Government reach their 
decisions on the Report of such Commissions. Everything must depend upon 
the spirit in which such recommendations are accepted by the Government 
of India and are carried out in practice. 

Policy of Protection. 

After persistent demands by the people of India for a change of policy, 
the Fiscal Commission was appointed. The recommendation of the Commis- 
sion for the adoption of a policy of Protection qualified by the world dis- 
criminating ’’ was adopted in 1922. No one with any sense of responsibility 
would advocate indiscriminate protection. A protective policy adopted by 
any country is always applied with such discrimination as may appear suitable 
from time to time to its Government and its Legislature. The very fact 
that a special adjective, not known in the economic literature as a qualification, 
had to be applied in India shows the hesitation of the British Government 
in subscribing to the policy of protection as accepted and successfully worked 
by all civilised nations of the world including British Dominions. Presum- 
ably their conscientions scruples as trustees and not as the principal suppliers 
of India*s requirements of manufactured goods led them to adopt this course. 
It is interesting to examine how this policy has been worked by her during 
the five years that it has been in operation. Take the case of the steel 
Industry, whose national importance is recognised by Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, and Lord Lloyd, the ex-Governor of Bombay, in their 
book. “ The Great Opportunity ’’ issued in 1918 in the following words : — 

“ The experience of war has united opinion on at least one point, and 
that is that industries essential to the security of the country must be pro- 
tected and maintained against foreign competition by State action. The 
attention of the public has been particularly drawn to certain key industries 
whose necessity to war production made them the object of special attack 
by Germany in the years before the War, But we believe that the number 
of these key industries is in reality much larger than is supposed and onoe 
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it is conceded that the industries of the Empire must in all their stages be 
BO safe-guarded as to ensure them the utmost measure of development, with 
the double object of increased production and of self -protection in the event 
of war, it will be found that little remains of the old laissen-faire doctrines 
of the nineteenth century/^ 

The Indian Steel Industry was the first to receive protection under the 
new policy. After elaborate examination by the Tariff Board protection was 
gn*anted to it for a period of three years in the first instance. During that 
period the extent of protection granted proved wholly inadequate. The in- 
dustry was not able to pay the dividends duo on its preferred capital, let 
alone its ordinary capital. It is needless to point out that the object of 
protection is not merely to keep an industry alive. The real basis of pro- 
tection is to develop the industry, create internal competition and provide 
increased avenues of employment. If a protected industry is unable to pay 
a reasonable dividend on the capital engaged in manufacture, it is futile to 
expect that fresh capital will be forthcoming to create interiial competition. 
Protection has been extended to the industry for a further period of 7 years 
but that is also on a basis which does not provide any incentive to establish 
steel manufacture in other parts of India, and to provide by internal com- 
petition that relief to the taxprayer and the ultimate economic advantage to 
the country which a policy of proteotion is expected to secure. 

Cotton Industry. 

You must have followed the controversy which arose on the question of 
protection to the cotton industry of India and the halting measure which w^ 
the result, It is perhaps too much to expect that Britishers in India will 
adapt themselves to local conditions in the right spirit and to the right extent. 
They have been trained from their childhood in the principles of free trade 
and they must find it difficult to adapt themselves to a different policy suit- 
able to Indian conditions which will prove beneficial not only to India but 
will be advantageous to Britain herself. I have already stated how the 
growth of national wealth will increase India's purchasing power. 

Taxation and Savings. 

You are all aware that taxation in India was substantially increased as 
a result of the Great War. India, although but a minor belligerent associated 
with Britain, has had to bear additional taxation Britain was one of the 
principal belligerents and had to make great sacrifices to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion with the result that her standard of taxation rose to a 
very high level. After the war it has been the constant endeavour of Britain 
and other western nations to reduce the extent of taxation prevailing in their 
countries, Public opinion has been insistent and has had to be given effect 
to by democratic countries including Britain, in which administration is regu' 
lated by the voice of the people. In India we have not heard of any mention 
of reducing the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon this country as a 
■^result of the war. Taxation has been raised in some cases to a point where 
the stage of diminishing Tcturns has been reached. This makes it evident 
that standard of taxation is in excess of the economic capacity of the people. 
It is an admitted fact that the economic growth of a country depends upon the 
surplus savings of a nation. These savings constitute the capital available 
Jor development of trade, commerce and industry. If the State imposes 
taxation to the level of diipioishing returns and leaves practically no savings 
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to provide capital for development that country must slide on a downward 
course in the matter of economic progress. The essential need of the moment 
is, therefore, a thorough inquiry as to the standard of taxation maintained in 
this country. 

I am prepared to admit that adequate sources of revenue must be pro- 
vided to enable Government to carry on the administration on a satisfactory 
basis, but the extent of the burden ought not to be beyond the capacity of the 
people to bear it. There are two ways of solving the problem. One is to 
develop the tax-bearing capacity of the people and the other is to apply 
judicious retrenchment. 

India’s Capacity to Bear Taxation 

It has been argued that since the advent of the British, India has grown 
more prosperous and that it has more money now than it possessed before. 
Assuming it is a fact that India is better off, so far as the amount of money is 
concerned, it is to be remembered that the cost of living has substantially in- 
creased, that the purchasing power of money has depreciated, that there are 
no appreciable accumulations of wealth as a result of savings and that the 
masses are steeped in poverty. The average consumption of piece-goods, one 
of the necessities of life, was 18 yards per head of population before the War 
and it is now reduced to 10 yards per head. If the position was different, 
the state of diminishing returns on the present scale of taxation would not 
have been reached. Is there then any wonder that there is a persistent 
demand for retrenchment in State expenditure ? I admit that efforts have 
been made in that direction but they have not been sufficiently far-reaching# 
In considering the question of retrenchment we are confronted with the 
stock argument that administrative machinery must be maintained at a high 
pitch of efficiency, the test of efficiency being determined by the authorities 
themselves. A great deal of harm has resulted by this slogan of efficiency# 
It must be obvious that a country can get only such efficiency as it can afford 
to pay for. The question, therefore, arises whether India’s economic re- 
sources permit the maintenance of the standard of efficiency imposed upon it. 
No one can force for any length of time a standard of efficiency which is 
beyond a country’s means. The essential duty of a civilised Government is 
to develop the economic resources of the country in order to increase the tax- 
bearing capacity of the people and the supply of capital for its further 
progress. 

State Revenue : India and Japan. 

A philosopher has said that there is no such thing as happiness or misery 
in the world. What there is a comparison of one condition with armther. 

It is but natural that India under British rule should compare the relative 
development of the economic condition of another Asiatic country under self- 
government. From a statement published in the financial and economic 
annual of the Government of Japan for 1926, it appears that the State re- 
venue of the country has risen in the course of forty years, from 1887—88 
to 1926— 27, (comparatively a small period in the history of a nation) from 
88 million yen to 1659 million yen. Japan’s capaciby to bear this heavy in- 
creased taxation has been developed to such an extent as to enable the people 
to bear the increased burden of administrative expenditure. Putting these 
figures into rupees we find that the taxation per head of population in Japan 
in 1887-88 was Rs. 3 while in 1926-27 it has risen to Ifs# 35 per head, 
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Indians State revenue during the same period rose from 77 crores of rupees 
to 220 crores or a rise of three times as against Japan’s 20 times* Working 
out India’s figures on the basis of population gives the following result, w., 
Es. 2-8 per head in 1887-88 and Rs. 7 per head in 1925-26. India naturally 
asks why there should be such a marked increase in Japan’s property while 
India’s growth is comparatively so little. Can any one blame India if she 
reaches the conclusion that this disparity in the state of the economic develop- 
ment of two Asiatic countries is due in the one case to the fact that Japan 
as a self-governing nation is able to concentrate on the economic development 
of its people while under British rule India has to be content with a policy 
dictated by the Board of Directors located in London and called the Secretary 
of State in Council ? 

Labour and Unemployment. 

At the commencement of this address I had occasion to refer to some 
conflict of interest. Another movement deserving support and encouragement 
which has been organised to improve the condition of labour in India is also 
having the eflfect of creating divisions amongst ourselves. The labour move* 
ment has great potentialities for the good of India. I do not consider that 
the interests of capital and labour are in any way in conflict in this country, 
It is the prosperity of industry which provides means for the good of labour, 
How important the question of national employment is may be judged from 
the words of our present Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and Lord Lloyd, the ex- 
Governor of Bombay, expressed in their book already referred to. They 
have said : ** It is generally admitted that the necessary employment on which 
ultimately the financial and social establishment of the country must depend 
can only be found in an increase in the total output of the country.” Lord 
Irwin is now the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. He has proved a 
sympathetic ruler and has shown his great anxiety for the welfare of this 
country. He cannot but be aware how serious the problem of middle-class 
unemployment in India is. State-aided universities are turning out every 
year a large number of graduates many of whom find themselves stranded 
for want of employment and of earning their bread. Public opinion has been 
insistently drawing attention to this problem and demanding adequate 
measures to meet it. Lord Irwin who has admitted in his book that the 
necessary employment on which ultimately the financial and social establish- 
ment of the country must depend ” is now at the head of the Indian adminis- 
tration. Is it too much to expect that he will signalise bis administration by 
taking adequate and effective measures for relieving unemployment in India, 
ensuring the ultimate financial and social establishment of the people of 
India ? I agree that the real remedy “ can only be found in an increase in 
the total output of the country.’^ I earnestly trust that he will apply the 
same measures in India for finding adequate employment for its people. 
America has proved that the growth of national prosperity is not inconsistent 
with high wages. What is required is a national economic policy in which 
the whole country can share. There can be no Indian throughout the length 
and breadth of this country who does nob feel for the distress in which the 
masses of India have to live. It cannot be disputed that a large proportion 
population is obliged to subsist on insufficient food and inadequate 
cl(rthiDg. ^ Go to any Indian, be he the greatest capitalist, and discuss the 
subject with him and you will find that he feels as keenly as any one else the 
condition jn which a large paass of the people of Ipd^^ obliged to live 
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It is a mere commonplace to say that the interests of all classes are common. 
If agriculture and industry are prosperous there is sufficient money to go 
round. Prosperous industries mean higher wages ; and higher wages mean 
greater comfort to labour and increased purchasing power. If agriculture 
and industry are in a depressed condition, there is nothing to go round and 
the principal sufferers are the masses, whose living depends upon these two 
sources of national income. Every effort therefore in the direction of im- 
proved agriculture and successful industry is to the greatest good of masses. 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in India, conflict arises because there is 
insufficient national income to satisfy the essential needs and requirements 
of the people. It is therefore necessary in the interests of both that labour 
and capital should combine throughout India to promote the bast interests of 
agriculture, trade, commerce and industry. 

Capital and Labour, 

I make these observations because I have observed a tendency amongst 
labour leaders to overlook the fact that their interest is dependent on success- 
ful industry. The manner in which bills for the protection of industry in 
the central legislature have been debated indicates to some extent the angle 
of vision from which this problem is visualised by some of them. Oi’ganised 
labour has the power of dictating terms to industry, provided it is prosperous. 
Every well-wisher of the masses desires that labour should be organised not 
from the narrow point of view of immediate interests but of the real and 
permanent interest of the industry which provides employment for them. 
In consequence of the war the cotton industry passed through abnormal times 
of prosperity. Labour though not quite organised was able to dictate terms 
in the matter of wages. It is axiomatic that capital cannot do without labour 
and labour cannot exist without capital. Both are necessary concomitants of 
the economic growth of a country. In the common interests of both, all the 
civilised countries in the world including British Dominions have adopted a 
policy of such protection as will make industry successful and provide employ- 
ment to their people. Labour leaders would be well-ac vised in co-operating 
with capital in bringing pressure upon Government to apply the revised 
fiscal policy in the right spirit and on a scale commensurate with the needs 
of the country. It would suffice to draw attention to the fact that the 
national income of the United States of America, an agricultural and indus- 
trial country is Es. 2,000 per head of population. Britain which is mainly 
industrial has a national income of about Rs. 1,000 per head of population, 
while Canada and Australia two ; self-governing British Dominions have an 
income of Rs, 550 per head. India's national income was estimated at Rs. SO 
per head some years ago. Allowing for mistakes and subsequent economic 
growth, the national income is now estimated at from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per 
head. Assuming the larger figure, it means that after payment of Rs. 10 per 
head in the shape of Imperial, Provincial and local taxation, the population 
must subsist on Rs. 90 per head per annum or Rs. 7-8 per month ! What 
can possibly be the extent of the purchasing power of a people so circum- 
stanced ? The essential need of the country is to develop its national income 
and it is to the interest of both capital and labour to unite for the promotion 
of the common interests of our motherland. 
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P I o c c e d i n g 8 and Resolutions. 

After the President's speech resolutions of general importance on banking, 
currency and exchange and State Aid to Industries were discussed and passed. 

I. — Hakim Ajmal Khan’s Death. 

Before taking up these subjects for consideration, the following condolence 
resolution concerning the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put from 
the chair and carried, the whole audience standing in silence 

“That this Congress has learnt with profound regret and sorrow the death 
of India’s well-known leader, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the champion of Indian 
nationalism and peace and records its sense of loss to the country and wishes 
to express its deep sympathy and condolence to the family of the deceased”. 

2.— Enquiry into Indian Banking Conditions. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Calcutta), next moved the following resolution on the 
question of banking : — 

This Congress urges upon the attention of Government of India, the resolu- 
tion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Sarabhai N. Plaji regarding the 
appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee consisting of a majority 
of Indians and an Indian Chairman with special reference to look into the 
organisation of Indian indigenous banking with a view to foster and develop 
the same and strongly urges upon the Government for the immediate appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. 

3. — Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. B. F. Madon (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

This Congress enters its emphatic protest against abrupt postponement by 
the Government of India of the Reserve Bank Bill and urges that Government 
should not go back on the principles of a State Bank which they have already 
accepted, and puts on record its emphatic opinion that with a v»ew to command 
the confidence of the Indian public its Directorate must contain an effective and 
elected Indian majority of the Indian commercial community. 

4. — The Ratio Question. 

On the motion of Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait (Madras) the following resolution 
was next unanimously adopted : — 

That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the fixing of the exchange ratio 
at IS. 6d. has proved detrimental to the best interests of the country and there- 
fore earnestly urges upon Government to re-open the question with a view to 
establish the exchange ratio at is. 4d. 


5 * — Protection to Cotton Textile Industry. 

On the subject of industries Sir Dinshaw M. Petit next moved a resolution 
expressing the profound sense of dissatisfaction of the Congress at the negligible 
protection reluctantly doled out by the Government of India to the cotton textile 
industry in the shape of a levy of import duty on foreign yarn and supporting the 
unanimous demand of the Indian commercial community for a four per cent extra 
duty on all piece-goods. Sir Petit drew attention to the fact how the Government 
had set at naught the definite recommendations on the subject made by the 
majority of the members of the Textile Tariff Board. Textile industries being 
one of the premier industries of the country, the Government ought to give suffi- 
cient protection. 


6. — State Aid to Cottage Industries. 

(Rangoon) moved the following resolution : — 

. Congress is of opinion that the development of cottage industry m 
IMia in imperative for the amelioration of the economic condition of the people 

to all the provincial Governments, which have up till now not 

State aid to such industries, to enact such 
earliest possible opportunity, and recommends to all Govern- 
ments which have such a legislation to amend it if necessary on right lines/' 
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Resolutions urging tlie reduction of railway freight rates with regard to the 
transportation of raw rr.aterials, and stating that the Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee should be made a statutory body, were next adopted. The Congress 
then adjourned. 

SBCOND D AY — 3 0 TH DECEMBER 1 92 7. 

7. — Boycott of Commission Advocated. 

On the second day the first resolution was moved by Mr. Sheth Walchand 
Hirachand Bombay). The resolution runs as follows 

This Congress strongly protests against the exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission on constitutional Reforms. The Congress regards this as a 
calcutated affront to this country and strongly urges All Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies not to give evidence before the Commis- 
sion or otherwise assist it in its deliberations. 

8, — Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Narottam Morarjee (Bombay) moved the following resolution on the 
subject of Indian mercantile marine : 

This Congress reiterates the resolution passed at the Calcutta session on the 
question of the Indian mercantile marine and urges the following recommend- 
ations for immediate acceptance and action by Government : Reservation of the 
coasting trade of India for vessels owned and controlled by Indians starting and 
developing the ship-building industry in this country by liberal help from the 
State. 

This Congress while, welcoming the establishment of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine training ship, “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges that another training-ship 
be stationed for the Bay of Bengal and also strongly urges upon the Government 
of India to make it obligatory on the ships plying on the coast to recruit at least 
50 per cent of their officers from those who obtain the necessary certificate of 
competency after undergoing training on the Training ship. 

The Congress strongly objects to the Deferred Rebate” system and calls 
upon the Government to take immediate steps to abolish the same without any 
further delay. 

The Congress further urges upon the Government of India to nominate an 
Indian in connection with Indian shipping on the sub-committee for considering 
the uniformity of the merchant shipping laws in the Empire as suggested at the 
Imperial Conference held in London in 1925. 

9. — Inland Water Communications. 

Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Calcutta) next moved a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to make adequate specialised facility for the working of 
coasting vessels and the shipping and landing traffic for the coast at the major 
and the minor ports on the coast of India and to institute an enquiry for the 
development of inland water communications with special reference to the un- 
fair railway competition affecting them as unanimously recommended by the 
Acworth Railway Committee and also to reserve Inland navigation to ships owned 
and controlled by Indians. 

10. — Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaitan the following resolution was next adopted : 

This Congress while appreciating the desirability of facilitating the growth 
of International Economic and Industrial relations is strongly of opinion that the 
time has not yet come for this country to commit itself in any way to the draff 
International Convention of the International Economic Conference with regard 
to the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions in view of 
India not being economically and industrially sufficiently developed compared 
with advanced western countries. 

II. — Export Duty on Hides, 

The Congress next adopted a resolution strongly opposing the idea of altering 
the export duty on hides into a cess and confirming the resolution passed in the 
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23.— Disposal of Planting Areas. 

Mr, N. Sen moved the following : 

“ This Congress recommends that Government lands available for plantation 
of rubber, tea and coffee should be disposed of only by public auction duly noti- 
fied, restricted to Indian bidders only.” 

24, — Insurance Legislation. 

Mr. V. C. Rangaswami Iyengar moved the next resolution recommending 
legislation suitable to regulate the business of Insurance companies. 

He said that in India the unexplored field in this matter was vast. The legis- 
lation with regard to insurance was defective and required a great deal of re- 
modelling, With the pressure of public opinion the Government of India brought 
forward a Bill in 1925 but the public condemned that measure as unacceptable. 
The interests of indigenous insurance enterprise required to be safe-guarded. 
By legislation it should be made obligatory on foreign companies that a good 
portion of the revenue collected must be invested in securities fruitful and helpful 
to industries in India. The resolution was carried. 


25. — Trade Marks Act. 

Mr. C. Rajan moved the next resolution relating to an enactment of Trade 
Marks Act. 

He said that in the absence of a Trade Mark Act, trade mark was unwit- 
tingly infringed by persons introducing a trade mark having no knowledge that 
similar trade mark was used by some other person in another part of the country. 
Wanton infringements or infringements out of ignorance resulted in litigation and 
undue dislocation of trade. The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions from the chair were passed : — 

26. — Indianisation of Services. 

This Congress recommends to the Government of India to take early steps 
for the speedy Indianisation of all higher appointments in all commercial depart- 
ments with special reference to Port Trusts, Development and Improvement 
Trust, Imperial Bank of India, the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation, 
Customs, Accounts, and Incomi-tax, 

This Congress reiterates the urgent need of having Indians with trade ex- 
perience as trade Representatives in the commercial centres of the world to look 
after the commercial and industrial interests of India, 

This Congress represents to the Government of India that the conditions at 
present insisted upon for admission of Indian candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
service are not only more stringent than in the case of European candidates, but 
are in effect such as to virtually preclude Indians from admission to that service 
and in consequence the commitment of the Government to reserve a certain 
number of appointments for Indians becomes meaningless. Under the circum- 
stances, this Congress urges upon the Government of India to adopt practical 
measures with a view to facilitate and expedite the Indianisation of the Bengal 
Pilot service. 


27. — Reduction of Railway Freight for Soft Coke. 

Mr, W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution - 

This Congress urges on Government to effect at an early date a substantial 
reaction of railway freight on soft coke to enable consumers of different centres 
Suffering from want of fuels to take to the use of soft coke for domestic purposes. 


28, — Representation of Indian Commerce on Public Bodies. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb moved the following resolution, which was passed 
unanimously : — o 7 r 

That as the Indian commercial and industrial bodies are not given adequate 

provincial legislature and public bodies this Con- 
Govemmept to go into the matter with a view to provide such 
pemed keeping with tfie importance of the interest con- 
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29. — Commercial Training. 

Mr. T. V. Santanam moved the following resolution : — 

This C9ngress deplores the lack of practical training in commerce and in- 
dustry in the present system of education and invites the attention of Indian 
universities to the urgent need of it with a view to the development of business 
training in India. 

30. — F emale," Labour in Mines. 

Mr. W, C. Banerjee moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress is of opinion that while Indian mine-owners are prepared to 
work the convention of the International Labour Conference regarding female 
labour in mines and the legislation that was recently enacted by the Government 
of India to put that convention into effect, the pace of eliminating female labour 
should not be too fast and urges that Government might begin with eliminating 
female labour in deep mines for the present allowing the same in the mines of 
depth not exceeding 300 feet from the surface and providing for elimination of 
this also gradually in the next ten years. 

31. — Indian Coal Industry. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution, the last on the agenda : 

Having regard to the national importance of the coal industry this Congress 
recommends the Government of India to take adequate measures to protect and 
urge on the Railway Board that the programme of expansion of railway collieries 
should be modified so that at least a half of the total requirements of coal of the 
Indian railways may be met by purchases of Indian coal in the open market. 

The President’s Closing Speech. 

The President said that if his conduct in the chair had received the ap- 
proval of the Congress he felt himself amply compensated. Many advantges were 
secured to the commercial and industrial interests of India by such Congresses as 
this and by the exchange of views afforded therein. The perfect unanimity which 
prevailed in this Congress in regard to questions affecting various parts of the 
country was a happy angury of the future united action of India to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratulated the delegates on the busi- 
nesslike methods in which they conducted the proceedings and they had thus 
made his task the easiest possible. They had got through a tremendous amount 
of^ work and everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously and in the best of 
spirits. There was nothing in the universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they all presented a united front for the cause of their motherland 
and Indians were intellectually in no way inferior but were superior to the people 
of other races, and even in spite of handicaps they could give a very creditable 
account of themselves in competitive examination with foreigners. In conclusion, 
he painted out that if only all Indians united together there was nothing on the 
face of the earth that could keep India from her just and legitimate rights. 

The Congress then dissolved at 6 p.m. 



The Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

The Moeel meeting of the Fedetetion oi Indien Oh«mben» »! Com- 
mercecame of on December 31 afc the Pachaiyappas Hall, Madias. Sir 
DinLw Petit. President, presiding. There were aboat 25 members present 
which included Sir Ibrahim EahimtuUah. Sir M. 0. T. Muthiah Chettiar and 
Bao Bahadur 0. Gopala Menon. 

Presiden s Spcccht 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, President, made the_ folio wing_ speech 

Gentlemen, — 1 have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeroe, which 

has already been circulated to you with the Accounts. 

Before I proceed to comment on some of the outstanding topics of the 
official year of the Federation, which is closing to-day I feel ^ ^ 

explain the procedure which has been adopted this year by our Cornm^tee 
with regard to the convening of the Session of the Indu^nal and Go 
cial Congress this year. When it met last time at Calcutta, 
impression was that the Commercial Congress as such would not be held next 
time but that the Annual Meeting of the Federation would serve the purpose, 
though the Buies had provided for convening a Commercial Congress if it 
was ^found necessary by the Executive Committee of the ¥^Aei^tion. It 
was found, in my absence in Europe, by the Executive 
Federation that it was advisable to hold a Session of the Comraerci 
Congress at Madras in order that all the different Indian Chambers of Com- 
meroe and Commercial Associations could meet together on a common 
platform. As this was the first year of the existence of the Federation it 
was thought desirable to hold a Session at least this year. It was, thereupon, 
resolved to hold the Congress at Madras and our Madras friends, who were 
themselves eager to have such a session though it inflicted 
additional burden of work and worry, have made it successful by t oir 
efiorts. The Commercial Congress has now ended and passed resolutio^ns o 
very great importance to the commercial community. It was fortunate 
have secured the services of such a capable and far-sighted industria ist 
gentleman like Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla for its President. It now remains for 
the Federation to do the needful with regard to those resolutions. 

One word of personal explanation is also, 1 think, necessary. When 
I was offered the Presidentship of the Calcutta session of the Commercial 
Congress I hardly realised at first that I was being called upon to assume 
responsibilities of the office for one whole year, I was under the impression 
that they would end in three days. When I was called to undertake the 
responsibility for the whole year as President of the Federation, ^ 
plained to some of the members of the Committee that I might be obliged 
to go outside India for reasons of health. They very kindly pressed me to 
accept the office all the same. I was out of India for about six months and 
I feel that owing to my absence I was not able to put in as much work for 
the Federation as I deemed necessary. I crave, therefore your indulgence 
for any sins of omission you may find on my part, 
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PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
Membership. 

The total number of Chambers and Commercial Associations which 
were represented at the Delhi session of the Congress was 20 and at the 
Calcutta session 24. You will find from the Report that 11 Chambers and 
13 Associations have joined the Fededation as members during the course 
of the year. This progress in membership during the first year of its exis- 
tence is highly satisfactory. My satisfaction is based upon the fact that 
practically every important Indian Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
Federation in addition to several equally important Associations ; and this, 
despite the fact that the subscriptions both for Chambers and Commercial 
Associations were rather high. None can now doubt that the Federation is 
the one organization fully representing AlMndian commercial interests. 
There are proposals before you for amending your constitution in the direc- 
tion of reducing the rates of subscription and you, Gentlemen, who are 
representatives of difierent Chambers and Associations, will be in a position 
to decide after deliberation if any change is desirable or not. The Federa- 
tion should consist of as many Indian Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Associations as possible and if you think that the present rata of 
subscription prevents some of them from loining, you would be well-advised 
in making such changes. 

Your Committee held during the course of the year three meetings and 
one of these was devoted to considering in detail the Reserve Bank Bill. 
Your Committee addressed the Government with regard to the Bills of 
Lading question. The Government selected the Federation for the nomina- 
tion of three representatives to serve on the Central Advisory Committee for 
Lighthouses* 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

Another important step which has been taken by your Committee is 
that of joining the International Chamber - of Commerce as an Organisation 
Member, This International Chamber is a body of great importance and has 
got international influence. It is this Chamber which has been responsible 
for preparing several interesting reports on economic problems which have 
been practically the basis for action by no less a body than the League of 
Nations, I hope that the membership of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will ring Indian trade and industries into closer and more living 
contact with International trade and industries. 

The important questions which have arrested the attention of the Indian 
business world during the year that has just ended were three:— (l) the 
ratio question, (2) protection to the cotton textile industry, and (3) the 
Reserve Bank question. 

The Ratio Question and Cotton Undustry. 

So much has been written and spoken about the first question that 
even in my speech as President of the Calcutta Session of the Indian Indus- 
trial and Commercial Congress I desisted from offering any lengthy remarks. 
I shall only express my deepest regret that neither the Government nor 
even the Legislative Assembly could realise the stupendous importance of this 
question and settled it in a manner detrimental to the trade and industries 
of the country which had been already for several years past in the very 
nadir of depression. The overwhelming confidence of the Finance Member 
the time of his putting the Ratio Bill through the Legislature had a rude 
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shock soon after when the exchange began to gag and had to be propped 
up by means, which we were assured would not be resorted to if the ex- 
change was once established at Ish. 6d. The evil effects were to a large 
extent seen reflected on the cotton textile industry which bad already been 
in a depressed state for sometime past and regarding which a special Tariff 
Board had been appointed by the Government. It was a cruel irony that 
while the Tariff Board was appointed to find out in what manner the interests 
of this industry could best be safeguarded the Central Legislature passed 
the legislation which gave a sort of 12 and half par cent bounty. The 
Government has been rightly blamed for carrying out such a logislatiod and 
I do not know what I should say about our own people who passed it 
despite the opposition of an important majority in the country consisting of 
agriculturists, industrialists and merchants. Not only this, but even the 
mild and halting report of the majority of the Tariff Board was not accepted 
by the Government and the textile industry had to rest satisfied with merely 
a five per cent duty on the imports of foreign yarn. Eepresentive Associa- 
tions of the textile industry as also different leading Chambers have spoken 
with DO uncertain voice regarding the very inadequate relief granted to 
this industry by the Government. I hope that the agitation for a further 
protection to the textile industry will be continued, till adequate relief has 
been obtained, 

The Reserve Bank Bill. 

The third question, unlike the others, is still a live one. The Reserve 
Bank Bill was introduced in the Legislature at the Delhi Session and referred 
to a Select Committee of both the Houses. This Committee recommended 
that it should be a State Bank and that the Directors must be chosen partly 
from the Legislature and partly from commercial bodies. It is now common 
knowledge that just at the most important stage of the Bill during its course 
through the Simla Session, the Secretary of State intervened and put a 
stop for the time being to any further progress in the proceedings, Now 
whatever be our individual view about the constitution of the Reserve Bank 
we cannot but all agree in principle in protesting against this sorfc of inter- 
ference, This is one more instance to show how India cannot thrive as 
long as the financial reins are in hands dependent upon interests outside 
India. It is most likely that the Reserve Bank legislation will be brought 
forward before the Indian Legislature at the forthcoming Delhi Session. Ib 
is still in the laps of Gods as to what form this legislation will ultimately 
take. It is probable, however, that the compromise scheme known as the 
stockholders* scheme will now be brought forward but the Government will 
revert back to the shareholders* scheme. The Committee of the Federation 
did not send out any representation to the Government with regard to this 
question as they could not make one in the time given to them. 

With these words, Gentlemen, I propose the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts which have already been circulated. 

Election of OflBoe-Bearers. 

After the annual report was read by the Secretary, Mr. J. K. Mehta, 
was adopted, the election of office-bearers for the new year was proceeded 

meeting elected Siir Purshotamadas Thakurdas (President), 
Mr. G. D. Biila, (Vice-President), Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir M. C, T. Muthiah 
Lhcttiar, Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait, Mr. Walchand Hiracband, Mr. Tyabjee, 
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Mr. Pakirjee Cowasjee, Mr. Vikramajit Sing, Mr. Abdul Kudus, Mr, W. C* 
Bannerjee, Mr. B, F. Madan and five others as members. 

Sir M. 0 . T. Muthiah Chettiar then proposed a hearty vote of thinks 
which terminated the meeting. 

The Annual Report for 1 9 2 7. 

At the fourth session of the Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held as 
Calcutta in December 1926 was laid the foundation of the Federation of Indian Chambert 
of Commerce. The Congress appointed a provisional Executive Committee consisting of a 
large number of influential businessmen. 

In October 1926, the Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce forwarded to 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas a letter addressed by them to some of the Chambers in 
India in support of the adoption of a Uniform Bill of Leading for Eastern trade. The 
oflace prepared an exhaustive note on the history of the whole question for the use of the 
Committee, the question of the advisability of introducing a uniform, simple and in- 
telligent form of Bill of Lading. The committee at their meeting held on 5th May 1927 
considered the whole question in the views expressed by the various bodies and approved 
of the principle of having a uniform, simple and intelligent form of Bill of Lading and 
the Committee decided to write to the Government of India enquiring why the shipping 
companies were allowed to have their own form, even after the passing of the Indian 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 1925, The Government of India have already been appro- 
ached on this point but it will be sometime before the Government are in the position to 
move in the matter. 

The Committee considered a letter addressed by Sir Arthur Balfour, acting President 
of the international Chamber of Commerce and decided that the Federation should join 
the International Chamber of Commerce and that the President, Sir Dinshaw Petit, and 
Mr, G. D, Birla, should decide in consultation with the authorities of the International 
Chamber of Commerce the form of the membership of the Federation, The President, 
Sir Dinshaw Petit and Mr, Q. D. Birla suggested that the Federation should join that 
organisation as an Organisation member. 

The Committee considered the personnel of the Indian delegation appointed by the 
Government of India to attend the International Economic Conference and decided to send 
a cable to the President and officers of the International Economic Conference protesting 
against the inadequate and non-representative character of the personnel. A cable was 
accordingly despatched to the President, International Economic Conference. While 
acknowledging the receipt of the cable, the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
points out ‘‘ that the question of the choice of the members by different Governments is 
one which does not fall within the competence of the Conference or its officers,’’ 

At the instance of some of the members the question of publishing a Year Book of the 
Federation came up for consideration and the Committee approved of the idea of publish- 
ing a Year Book and it was agreed that the materials should be collected during the 
present year. A list of commercial institutions in the country with their aims and obj<='ct8 
is being prepared and is nearing completion. It is proposed to include in this book as 
complete as possible a list of Indian Merchants abroad. 

The Committee considered clause by clause the Reserve Bank Bill at their meeting 
held in May in Bombay and arrived at certain conclusions which were embodied in a pro- 
visional draft to all the members of the Committee for the expression of their views thereon, 
but the views of some of the members were received after the Select Committee of the 
Central Legislatures started its labours and hence it was not possible to send any views 
from the Federation in the time indicated. 

The Committee received a letter from the Sebretary^ Commerce Department of the 
‘Government of India inviting the Federation to nominate three representatives of Indian 
Commerce to serve as members of the Central Advisory Committee nominated the following 
three gentlemen to represent them ou the said Committee. 

The Committee appointed Messrs. Chandabhoy and Jasoobhoy, Bombay as their 
Honorary Auditors for the year 1927, 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

CALCUTTA-- 2 9 TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

The Annual Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon was held at Calcutta on the 19th December. Mr. Eddis, who presided 
over the Conference in asking His Excellency the Governor to open the con- 
ference said : — 

In extending a welcome to those who are here to-day may I refer to the 
absence of two notable representatives, who have been specially faithful to us 
in their annual attendances ? I refer to Sir Charles Innes and to Sir Basil 
Blackett. In respect to Sir Charles Innes, need I do more than offer our most 
sincere congratulations to Burma ? Sir Charles Innes as the Governor of Burma 
is still in harness. Sir Basil Blackett, on the other hand, leaves the service of 
India in three- and -a-half months’ time, and it is right that we should put on 
record our admiration of the skill and courage with which he has fought India’s 
financial battles, with one single aim in view, namely, to give the country a sound 
and stable financial system. His work is not complete. But, whether or not 
he is able, in the short time remaining, to complete his task to his own full 
satisfaction, he has deserved well of India, and has earned our respect and 
gratitude. 

I do not know, Sir, if you have found time to look at our agenda ; but, if so, 
you may have noticed with surprise the absence of any reference to what has 
been one of the most important subjects affecting trade and commerce discussed 
in the course of the year. I refer to the question of the Reserve Bank, I might 
perhaps explain that a resolution on this subject was drafted and appeared on 
our original agenda ; but, in the interval, Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to London 
to discuss the question there; and in the circumstances, the Chamber which 
was to move the resolution, considering that a discussion on the subject at the 
present stage might be ill-timed, decided to withdraw it. 

Another pointy of importance to everyone in India is the decision to proceed 
forthwith with the investigation of the political progress made by India since 
the introduction of the Reforms eight years ago. This decision was followed 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the constitution of which has 
been the subject of much criticism. But the Associated Chambers, as an Asso- 
ciatioi^ have seen no reason to commit themselves to an expression of opinion 
^ constitution of the^ Commission. Recommendations of this Commission 
will however be of vital importance to all interests in India, including those of 
cc^merce and industry. And the interests we represent will readily render 
what assistance they can to the Commission in their work, and will, no doubt, 
take the opportunity in due time of expressing an opinion upon the final recom- 
mendations submitted. or r 

Here I would stop except that I feel it necessary to make some reference to 
a subject which is causing many of us a considerable amount of anxious thought, 
past, the relation between Capital and Labour has been frequently dealt 
with at these m^eetings. But, for the greater part of this year, we have fortunately 
een largely free mom labour trouble. Unfortunately, however, the recent dis- 

^cngal^agpur Railway and a section of its employees, has 
-n ^ intervention of the Government of India, in a way 

niVi#^r encourage peace in industry, but will, on the 

in The question will be discussed 

Proceedings in connection with a resolution dealing with 

VQU no^Twhh a industrial disputes. I will not, therefore, detail 

you now with a longer reference to the subject. 
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Sit Stanley Jackaon’a Speech. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce said : — 

A gathering, such as this, must naturally be regarded as of great impor- 
tance, and your deliberations and decisions will be watched with much interest. 
The Chambers of India are endowed, and rightly so, with much influence, and 
their views and recommendation on questions affecting the trade and commerce 
of the Indian Empire command respect. The Chambers of Commerce of various 
provinces are enabled, through representation in the various Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils, and also in the Indian Legislature to take a direct part in the 
administration of Government. The provincial Governments have every reason 
to be grateful to those who give their valuable time and services in the interest 
of the country in these various assemblies ; and the assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional value to those legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda, and I observe that the subjects to be dealt with 
at this annual meeting are practically all matters appertaining to the sphere of 
the Central Government, rather than of Local Governments. I do not propose to 
ask your attention to purely local matters, as you have enough in your agenda 
to occupy your whole time. Nevertheless, the Local Government are deeply 
interested in such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income-tax, etc., about 
which they are consulted by the Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates to the subject of Income- 
tax. On this subject perhaps, I need only say that we, in Bengal, would like to 
participate in a share of what is paid by the commercial and industrial interests 
m this presidency. We feel that, as an industrial province, under the allocation 
of central and provincial finance, we are entitled to a larger share of the proceeds 
derived from industrial development in this presidency. 

Another matter, about which our opinion was asked during the year was in 
respect to the draft regulations under the Indian Mines Act, prohibiting the 
employment of women in mines. The principle of the abolition of female labour 
underground was accepted by the Government of Bengal several years ago, but 
we consider that the date proposed by the Government of India, namely ist of 
July, 1929 does not give sufficient opportunity to the interests concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new condition. 

The Government of such an industrial presidency as Bengal must naturally 
give close attention to the problems connected with Labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921, there has been a marked improvement in the relations 
between Capital and Labour. It is our duty to keep in close touch with labour 
organisations, and watch the relationship between employers and employees, 
and also to scrutinise carefully any new labour proposals coming from the 
Government of India. A new legislation has been passed, including the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, which appears to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
an Indian Trade Union Act based largely on the Trade Union legislation in 
Great Britain, has been introduced. This latter Act, passed in 1926, came into 
effect from this year, and now this presidency has a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
to guide, direct and to a certain degree, control the growth of the trade union 
movement. The aim of the Act is, by the adoption of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems necessary in 
view of the fact that in Bengal, during the year 1926-27, the number of 
recorded strikes was 58, involving an estimated loss of about one and quarter 
million working days. The relationship between Capital and Labour in 
India is a subject which must be of exceptional interest to the business com- 
munities. At this moment great endeavours are being made to organise 
labour, the success of which must depend on the methods adopted in creat- 
ing these organisations. There is a natural anxiety that these organisations 
shall be based upon a belief that goodwill is the best foundation and not dis- 
trust and suspicion. The tendency of some leaders to produce a feeling of 
hostility between the employers and employees is to be deprecated. Those who 
do that, are not animated with any desire to reach the goal by peaceful methods* 
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It will be necessary for those who lead Labour in this country to study the real 
position in England to-day, and not to rely loo much upon the perfervid oratory 
of the Trade Union organisers, who appear to be out of touch with the new 
spirit which has arisen in England. For years, England has suffered from 
innumerable and disastrous stoppages, the expeiience of which has shown that 
the results obtained through strikes and lockouts are ruinous and calamitous to 
all concerned. No immediate or lasting benefit is accrued, but rancour and bad 
feeling are engendered. A new movement has been started in England, which 
Innks like succeedino- and which would make the weapons of strikers and lockouts 
obsolete In their place, a machinery will be established under which it should 
be possible, with reasonable goodwill, to settle disputes by amicable agreement. 

Sir, in your opening remarks, you referred to the intervention of the 
Government in industrial disputes. I can quite appieciate the feeling of a body 
of businessmen in respect to this question. And perhaps, you are quite right to 
take advantage of the presence of the Hon'ble the Mernber for Commerce at this 
conference to discuss it. In England, the Government is averse to intervening 
in any industrial disputes unless forced to do so in the interests of the State. 
I think the same policy applies in India. Intervention by the Government in 
industrial disputes should be only as a last resort. It must always be difficult to 
determine how and when Government intervention should be made. ^ 

You, Sir, also referred to the Statutory Commission _ which is coming to 
India shortly.’ I like you, do not intend to dwell upon their visit to-day. You no 
doubt appreciate, as you must do, the necessity of the Commission receiving all 
possible assistance from the business and commercial communities in India. I 
feel quite sure that this assistance v/ill be accorded. 

Pioceedinga and Resolutions. 

X. — Discussion on Income-Tax Act. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber, moved 
the following resolusion : — 

** That this Association is opposed to the recommendation of^ the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee for the raising of income-tax and reducing the limit 
for super-tax. In the opinion of the Association, these direct taxes are already 
too high owing to their enhancement in War time, and the scale should not be 
further steepened, until all other means of increasing the revenue have been 
exhausted. He referred to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s proposals and 
said that they did not consider it desirable to increase the maximum rates 
especially in view of the fact that these were being reduced in England. But 
what they did consider equitable was a moderate increase in the intermediate 
scales. They therefore, suggested that the 9 pies rate should ^^ppl)); to incomes 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, that the 12 pies rate should apply to incomes from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000, and that the 16 pies’ rate should apply from Rs. 25,000 
onwards. They also proposed making Rs. 30,000 the limit for super-tax, with a 
new rate of 6 pies an the first Rs. 20,000 or part thereof in excess of that sums. 
His Chamber felt strongly that some of the many other means at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal of providing additional revenue, should be fully explored, and 
fully tapped before an additional burden of this nature was thrown upon the 
public. 

Sir Alexander Murray raised the question of the reduction of income-tax. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra pointed out that the Government of India had 
at present no intention of proceeding with that particular recommendation of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee. If the Government desired to take action on 
recommendation they would no doubt give the fullest consideration to the 
views of the Karachi Chamber and the views of other Chambers of Commerce. 
A regards Sir Alexander Murray’s remarks he said that Sir Alexander knew 
that It would be years before they would possibly reach that stage. If a portion 
of these taxes went to the local government as suggested by His Excellency the 
Governor, the central government must find some other means of making good 
that shortage. The resolution was carried. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

2. — Secrecy of Income-Tax Returns. 

Mr* F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber moved : “ This Association^ records 
its strong disapproval of the suggestion of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee that section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act regarding secrecy,^ might 
be amended so as to permit income-tax officers to issue to local authorities lists 
of persons assessable to local profession taxes.” In the opinion of their Associa- 
tion, the secrecy of the income-tax returns is of paramount importance, and 
should be strictly preserved. He said that either this meeting should uphold 
the principle of secrecy as far as possible in matters relating to the assess- 
ment of individuals under the income-tax Act, or it must be prepared to accept 
the thin end of the wedge towards the destruction of that principle. In the 
opinion of his chamber any departure from the strict secrecy, afforded by 
section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act, was most strongly to be deprecated. 
It was in line with the practice in England and shoud be preserved with the 
utmost jealousy. Any departure from secrecy was liable to weaken the respect 
for the provisions of section 54 generally, and was accordingly liable to lead to 
other similar departures in the future. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) supported the resolution. 

Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra said that this particular suggestion of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee was referred to the local Governments for their 
opinion about 18 months ago. The opinions of all the local Governments had 
not yet reached the Government of India and the latter had not been able to 
come to any final conclusion. One of the local Governments were of opinion 
that the secrecy agreement had been overstated. The views of the Associate 
Chambers of Commerce would receive the attention of the Government of Indict' 
before any action was taken in the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 

3. — Liability of Non-Residents. 

Mr, C. E. Wood (Madras Chamber) moved : “ With reference to Section 7 
sub-section (i) (c) of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment Bill) No 45 of 1926, 
this Association recommends to the Government that the amendment or the Act 
should follow the suggestions in para 6 of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s report. He said that they were particularly concerned with section 42 
(i) of the Act under which a non-resident was taxable in the name of his agent 
in India in regard to all profits or gains accruing or arising directly or indirectly 
through or from any business connection or property in British India. 

The object of the proposed amendment was to provide against a non-resident, 
working through an agent, so arranging his prices to his Indian agent that the 
bulk of the profit might accrue at the non-resident’s place of business outside 
India, and thereby be free of Indian tax, 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) said that the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce received a letter from the Central Board of Revenue to the effect, that the 
basic principle of the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill was as much appli- 
cable to the profits of non residents, and that it was not intended to introduce any 
innovation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in this 
matter was perfectly simple. This particular Bill had already been referred to a 
Select Committee and was therefore subjudice. The representative of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would be able to place before the Committee, the 
views of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. If, however, he was not on the 
Select Committee, he would be able to place his case before the whole House, and 
try to persuade them to accept the views placeffbefore the Conference. The 
Government of India would have to listen to what the other members of the 
Select Committee had got to say on the question, l:«fore they could come to any 
conclusion with regard to any final action they desired to take. 

Sir Alexandra Murray, in supporting the resolution, pointed out that there 
was no change whatever in the statutory law betweep tfie Acts of 1919 and 1929. 

The resolution was carried, 

19 
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Mr. C, E. Wood of the Madras Chamber, moved “This A‘'sodation requests 
the Government to amend Section 50 Income-tax Act 1922, so as to provide 
for an extension the period during which a refund may be allowed where delay 
has occurred in the United Kingdom.*^ 

The resolution, he said, was ihe outcome of a reference to the Madras High 
Court by the Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, at the request of an asSessee* 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that no change in the existing Act was necessary. 

The resolution was carried. 

4. — Provident Fund Benefits. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution:^ “This 
Association urges upon the Government of India to recognise the inequity that 
exists between the treatment of Government employees and the employees of 
firms, companies and associations, with reference to the benefits they receive from 
provident funds; and recommends that the Provident Funds Act of 1925 be 
amended so as to extend its provisions to all properly constituted provident funds” 

Moving the resolution, Sir John said : “ My feeling is that the Government 
have never given any adequate answer to the demand of the mercantile commu- 
nity that employees of private firms should receive the same advantages with re- 
gard to provident funds benefits as are enjoyed by the employees of Government. 
The only objections offered by the Government, so far, have been three in number. 
In the first place they have told us that the change embodied in the resolution 
would necessitate various safeguards with regard to the registration or admission 
of firms, etc., to the privileges of the Act. In the second place, they say it would 
necessitate the setting up of a special authority for this purpose. In the third 
place, they say it would require the amendment of the provisions of the Procedure 
Code, as restrictions on the rights of creditors would be involved.^ As I Said at 
Cawnpore, I see no difficulty whatever in amending the law in order to meet 
these objections ; and more particularly so, when it is remembered that no de- 
partment of the Government of India have shown themselves so expert in the 
amending of the existing Acts as the Finance Department. These objections 
scarcely seem tenable, when it is remembered that they have introduced seven 
Acts amending the Income-tax Act of 1922, and that they introduce rules which 
have the effect of altering the meaning of the Act almost every month. I consider 
that'- it is imperative that the Government should take immediate action with 
a view to doing what is only bare justice to the employees of private firms 
and companies, whose only provision for old age, in many cases, is the amount 
they receive from their provident funds, and with a view to removing the 
impression that the Government desires to grant privileges to their own em- 
ployees, which they withhold from the employees of private firms and companies. 

Mr, G. L. Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber said that his Chamber felt 
that the Government should follow the lines indicated by Sir Basil Blackett. He 
suggested that the 'resolution should be so amended as to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on which this association should be represented to examine 
all the facts before coming to a conclusion on the major point. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in regard 
to this particular measure, was that they had resumed actual consideration of 
the proposal which was adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
its meeting at Cawnpore. They were for including certain provisions to prevent 
any possible evasion of the proposed enactment because the actual extension 
of the Provident Fund Act to provident funds in business firms, might cause a 
great deal of evasion of income-tax. The Government of India were in corres- 
pondence with Provincial Governments, and there the matter rested. 

The resolution was carried. 

5 . — Suggestion for Board of Referees. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved: “This Association, being appre- 
hensive of the possible effect on the legitimate operations of bona fide business 
urrns and compainies, of^ the legislation proposed in the Indian Income-tax 
Amendment Bill, 1927, desires to record its opinion (a) that it is imperative there 
should he introduced in the new Section 23-A, which Clause 4 of the Bill proposes 
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to add to the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922, making it indisputably clear that 
the application of the section shall be restricted to cases where an attempt 
has been made to evade taxation and (b) that decision as to whether or not 
there has been an intention to evade taxation shall lie not with the income- 
tax officer but with a board of referees, consisting of an equal number of officials, 
and non-officials, with a non-official chairman.’^ He said that the Bengal 
Chamber desired to make it clear that they had no wish to support the conti- 
nuation of a system which would make it possible for persons to evade paying 
income-tax who were justly liable to pay it. In all their communications with 
the Government the Chamber had made this point clear. But they considered it 
essential that persons, firms and companies that were dealing honestly with the 
income-tax authorities should not be harassed by the provisions of any bill in- 
troduced for the purpose of securing payment of income-tax from those who were 
evading it. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber), while in full sympathy with the desire 
of the Government to secure payment of taxes, said that the legislation as it 
stood, was extremely dangerous to the interests of private companies. He pre- 
ferred that the proposed legislation so far as companies were concerned, should 
not be proceeded with because there were insuperable difficulties that stood in the 
way. He entirely agreed with the mover of the resolution that every safe-guard 
possible should be included in this bill to prevent Government interference with 
the legitimate working of private companies. He supported the first part of the 
resolution, which appeared to him to be admirable. As for the second part, their 
Chamber was unable to support the proposal for a board of referees. Boards 
of referees appeared to them to be impracticable and undesirable. He suggested 
an amendment that board of referees should be optional. 

Mr. A. L. Carnege (Upper India Chamber) supported the views of the Bombay 
Chamber. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that this matter was also sub-judice. The bill had been 
referred to a select committee. It would be the function of the representaltiveS 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the Select Committee or in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, to express the views of the Chamber, The Government at ' this 
stage would not commit itself in any way in the matter. ' 

The motion was carried with an amendment in the second part of the resolu- 
tion to the effect that the decision as to whether or not there had been an intention 
to evade taxation should rest with the High Court or at the option of the assessee, 
with a board of referees consisting ot an equal number of officials and non- 
officials with a non-official chairman. 

6. — Terminal Taxes. 

Mr. F. Clayton (Karachi Chamber) moved : This Association urges upon 
the Government the necessity of expediting orders against the continuous ten- 
dency of municipalities to increase and expand terminal taxes which were uncon- 
ditionally condemned by the Indian Taxation Enquiry .Committee as offending 
against all principles of taxation.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed out that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
had recommended that the resources of local bcxiies sliould be increased in some 
directions. 

Mr. P. Mukerjee (Punjab Chamber) regretted that he could not .support the 
resolution. Earlier in the day, Mr. Clayton had enunciated 4 he principle that 
indirect taxation was preferable to direct taxation. He-did not understand how 
municipalities up-country were going to find_ revenue. He ^pointed out that 
octroi had to be replaced by terminal tax with advantage in some of the cities 
.in the Punjab, He could not therefore be opposed to extension of terminal tax. 

The resolution was carried. The Conference was then adjourned till next day. 

CALCUTTA — 20TH DECEMBER 19 2 7. 

7. — ^Labour and Arbitration. 

On this day Mr. G. W. Chambers (Madras) moved a resolution that 

“ In view of the growing tendency of representatives of Indian labour to 
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advocate increased State control of relationships between capital and labour, 
this Association desires explicitly to affirm that compulsory arbitration in indus- 
trial disputes is entirely wrong in principle and an unwarranted encroachment 
on the legally established status of employers. The question of compulsory 
settlement of strikes in public utility services is not included in the resolution.’^ 

Sir John BELL (Bengal) said it would be impossible to pass over this subject 
without making some reference to the feeling of alarm that had been created by 
the recent settlement, as a result of the direct intervention of Government, in 
what was known as the Kharagpur Workshops dispute. He criticised at length 
the Government of India’s last communique on the subject and asked : “ What 
is the position at the end of it all? Men who have refused to work are in the 
same position as if they had given their employer the loyal service to which the 
payment of their wages entitled him. This cannot but give encouragement to 
labour agitators who make it their business to create trouble between employers 
and employees, and who will regard the result of this strike as a iriumph for 
their methods. The inevitable result must be the multiplication of labour dis- 
putes.” 

Sir B. N. MITRA said the Government of India had decided first to place in 
the Statute Book the Trade Union Bill before proceeding further with the Trades 
Disputes Bilk The latter Bill was now undergoing revision with reference to the 
various opinions which were sent up to the Government of India on it. It was 
not possible at this stage to state what form the modified Bill would take, or 
when the Government of India would decide to introduce it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The provision to which exception was taken by certain Chambers of Com- 
merce was the one empowering, but not compelling, the Government, whenever 
any trade dispute atose, to refer it to a Dispute Board, not merely for the 
purpose of investigating but also for intervening to bring about a settlement. 
He admitted the word “ settlement ” in the provision of the old Bill was a bit 
unfortunate, but there was the word ‘‘may” in it. There was no compulsion. 
In any case, it did not compel the Government to refer any great dispute to the 
Disputes Board. Tli^t would involve compulsory arbitration. 

It was not his intention, the Hon. Member said, to commit the Government 
of India in any way in the matter. But there was a certain amount of misappre- 
hension about the original Draft Bill, Although the Government said that they 
did not want compulsory arbitration the Draft Bill itself savoured of it. It was 
(mite possible, and indeed probable, that as a result of the various criticisms which 
they had received on their original Draft Bill, the Bill might be modified in 
certain respects, and when it would be placed before the Indian Legislature they 
would have the fullest opportunity of discussing all the provisions in the Bill. 

Proceeding, Sir B. N. Mitra said that Sir John Bell incidentally referred to 
the recent Kharagpur incident. The position of the Government in that par- 
ticidar ^se had been brought out in the Government communique referred to 
by Sir John Bell. It was apparent from the communique that the Government 
<hd not accept that these particular labourers were entitled to full pay during 
we period they were away from work, nor did they suggest anything which might 
be construed as conveying an indication that the payment of full wages for 
the period they stopped work was to be followed as a precedent. The Government 
explained that there were peculiar features in this case which made it necessary 
lor the Government to concede the grant of full pay as a special case. 

Sir George RAIHY, whose intervention in the Kharagpur dispute brought 
about the settlement, recalled at length the ciicumstances which led to the 
Goyeinn^nt of India’s intervention, and said Goveinment felt strongly that a 
position had arisen in which only one course was open to them. The paramount 
consideraticn was that it should be impossible for anyone to say that in their deal- 
mgs with this matter the Government of India had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
* or that reason, after consultation with the railway company, they announced 
the terms on which the men actually returned to work, 

make it as clear as X possibly can that the decision of the Govern- 
mchi^olipdia was mfluenced by the consideration 1 have mentioned and by that 
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consideration only. They were fully conscious of the dangers but they held they 
were outweighed by the necessity, as it seeemed to them, of avoiding any appear- 
ance of breach of faith.” 

Concluding, Sir George declared : The question at issue is the grant of 

full pay for a period during which the men have refused to work. The Govern- 
ment of India are fully conscious of the dangers which may arise if the general 
impression is created that a refusal to work will not be followed by the natural 
and obvious consequences. Their view is that the principle that work and pay 
should go together is entirely sound and is not indeed seriously in dispute, and 
in view of what has occurred at Kharagpur i t will be all the more necessary in 
future to refuse any concessions which would tend to confirm any misapprehen- 
sion that may already exist. The resolution was carried. 

8. — Banking in India. 

Mr. H. C. Edmondson, Bengal Chamber, moved that. 

This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into the banking in India, with a view to steps 
being taken to regulate banks, and banking business in this country.” 

He said that they had all heard a great deal lately about developing the 
banking habit. It was, however, very hard to teach this habit unless there was 
a feeling of confidence among the pupils whom they desired to teach. 

It was impossible to pretend that confidence existed. While he was prepared 
to admit that the deposits of the principal Indian Joint Stock Banks had, during 
the last 1 5 years, greatly increased and that this tended to show that with their 
encouragement the banking habit could be developed, he would say that the 
number of pitfalls, into which a depositor could fall, were stupendous and one 
had only to watch the issue of any commercial paper to see the number of small 
banks which were registered each month. 

Mr. P. MUICERJEE, Punjab Chamber, expressed his regret that he was 
unable to second his support to the resolution as it stood. He suggested the 
following amendment : 

“ This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into banking in India, with a view to steps being 
taken to improve and expand, if necessary, and to regulate and control banks, 
and banking business, in this country.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Sir Leslie HUDSON, of the Bombay 
Chamber, said that it was most important that the legislation regulating banks 
and banking business in India should be introduced, as early as possible, pro- 
vided satisfactory legislation could be obtained. Small institutions calling them- 
selves banks had been springing up all over the country in recent times, at a 
rate that was not generally realised. Too often they were inaugurated in the 
private interests of promoters for the collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
persons for employment in their business, or for other purposes. 

Sir B. N. MITRA said that the Government was of the opinion that it was 
premature, at the movement, to hold such an inquiry as the nature of such an 
inquiry was such that the Government did not want to arrive at premature 
conclusions. 

It might be desirable to appoint either one or two experts separately, or in 
conjunction, to examine the subject or to appoint something in the nature of a 
committee, or even to appoint a committee which was not in itself expert. 

The amendment was carried. 

9.— Import Duty Assessment. 

Mr. H. F, Bateman, Bengal Chamber, then moved that 

“ This Association is of opinion that effect should be given, at an early 
date, to the recommeEdation of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee for 
alterations to the system of assessment of import duty, under section 30(A) 
of the Sea CustomB Act, so as to secure that the basis of assessment will 
normally be by invoice price, plus cost of freight.'^ 
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10* — Piecegoods Admixtures. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

“ In order to do away with the present complicated method of calcu- 
lating for purposes of assessment to duty the percentage of more highly 
taxed material contained in fabric, this Association recommends to the 
Government of India that the import duty on all piecegoods containing an 
admixture of artificial silk and cotton should bo levied at a rate of 11 per 
cent, ad-valorem. Similarly, the import duty on admixtures of wool and 
artificial silk, or wool and cotton, should be 15 per cent, and on silk admix- 
tures 20 per cent/' The resolution was carried, 


11. — Tariff Schedule Changes. 

“ This Association records its disapproval of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in making changes in the headings of the Import Tariff 
Schedule without previously consulting importers likely to be affected by 
such changes, and recommends that in future when changes in tariff head- 
ings are under contemplation Chambers Commerce and other bodies inter- 
ested should be consulted by the Central Government before such changes 
are brought into effect/' 


12, — Insolvency Act Working. 

Mr. J. G. Eyan (Upper India) moved : — 

This Association considers that opinioi)s recently elicited from various 
Chambers of Commerce in regard to the working of the Provincial Insol- 
vency Act have shown conclusively the need for amendment, not only of 
the Ppvincial Act but also of the Presidency Town Insolvency Act. The 
Association accordingly recommends to Government that early steps be taken 
in the direction of^ amending and unifying the law of insolvency in India, 
particularly with a view to improving the existing procedure regarding the 
appointment and control of official receivers or assignees.^' 

emphasised that the main complaint centred round the subject of 
the receiver. The most important recommendation of the Civil Justice ’ Com- 
mittee was that official receivers should be supervised by Government in the 
sarne way as the Board of Trade supervised the work of the official receiver 
m England. The resolution urged not only the amendment but a modification 
ot the law of insolvency in India. The resolution was carried. 


31.— Documents as Evidence. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

evidence should be so 

amended that such commercial documents as are accepted a.s nrima facie 

n r f“®“dment _he effected by the introduction of a separate 

v*' of the Bankers Boobs Evidence Act 1891 (XVIII of 1891). 
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as proof of facts contained in them, ( 0 ) such documents as the parties have 
by agreement undertaken to accept/^ 

Sir John Bell (Bengal) moved as an amendment that para 2 of the 
resolution he omitted altogether and that for sub’clause (B) of para (3) the 
following be substituted : (A) such documents as are certified by any 
Chamber of Commerce prescribed for the purpose in " The Gazette of India/’ 

The amended resolution was carried. 

14. — Loading of Vessels. 

Mr. A. E. Leishman (Chittagong) moved : — 

“ This Association deprecates the notification issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, against the advice of local knowledge and interests, reducing 
the period in which vessels may load to Indian summer marks in Indian 
waters, and requests that it be withdrawn.*’ The resolution was carried. 

15. — Trunk Line Telephones. 

Mr. W. Roberts (Northern India) moved that : — 

“ This Association is of opinion that the development of the use of the 
trunk line telephone service is seriously hampered by the delay frequently 
experienced in getting calls put through, and requests Government to take 
measures to remedy this difiiculty and render the trunk lines a dependable 
service to business houses.” 

Mr. H. A. Sams, Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, said that 
so far as the Telephone Branch of his Department was concerned, the Govern- 
ment official was as much a subscriber as any firm or private individual. It 
was not a fact that Government trunk calls got priority over private calls. 
The only exception was in the case of ‘‘ clear the line ” calls, which could 
only be sent by a few officials. The speaker assured the Conference that he 
should have the matter regarding delay carefully investigated and would try 
his best to effect an improvement. The resolution was carried. 

16. — Mining Development. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay and Burma) moved that : 

This Association is of opinion that any proposal to secure additional 
revenue from time-expired mining concessions by disposing of them under 
the system of auction or tender than is at present derived from them is 
contrary to the best interests of the country ; (b) that this Association views 
with apprehension the apparent tendency in recent Government proposals to 
look upon the mineral development of India as a suitable object for increased 
taxation and to with-hold from it the fundamental support necessary for all 
capital investment in mining ventures, namely, security of tenure. In 
support, therefore, of the unanimously expressed views of the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout India, this Association resolves to recommend to 
Government that the policy with respect to minerals which will bring the 
greatest ultimate benefit to India lies in attracting capital for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the country by guaranteeing security of 
tenure to concession holders and by establishing the cost of mineral conces- 
sions and rates of royalty on minerals at a nominal figure.” 

The resolution was carried. 



India in the Brussells Congress. 


The followiug fs the report of the International Congress against ina- 
perialism held at Brussells from the 10th to the 15th February 1927 and 
submitted by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru to the AlMndia Congress Committee 

In compliance with the resolution of the National Congress passed at Gauhati, appoint- 
ing me their representative at the International Congress against Imperialism, I had the 
honour to attend the sessions of this International Congress and to take part in its 
proceedings. 

The Brussels Congress, regarded from any point of view, was an event of fir.'^t class 
importance and it is likely to have far-reaching results. The English press, so far as I 
am aware, has given little or no publicity to it, with the exception of some labour organs. 
The continental press gave some more publicity, bub even here more or less satisfactory 
reports were confined to the labour papers. This was not surprising as it is the deliberate 
policy of the big capitalist newspapers m the West to suppress and ignore such happen- 
ings. Quite a large number of press correspondents, including representatives of some 
important news agencies, were present at the public sessions of the Congress, but either 
their messages were suppressed or they themselves did not send any proper reports. 

The success and the representative character of the Congress reflect great credit on 
the organisers. It is no easy task to hold the first sessions of any Congress or to start a 
new organisation. The task becomes far more difficult if the Congress or organisatiou is 
meant to be international with world-wide ramifications. But no amount of organisation 
could have made the Brussels Congress the success it undoubtedly was if it had not 
supplied a real want. Any one present at the Congress could not help thinking that the 
Congress was but the outward symbol of the intense desire for mutual oo-opcratioa which 
had taxen possession of the oppressed and the exploited all over the world. The idea of 
the Congress once started was eagerly welcomed and people came long distances to attend 
it. Many of the delegates from South America and South Africa hai, I am told, to raise 
subscriptions, to which even the poor contributed, to enable them to o:)m 0 to Brussels. 
This was an impressive fact and it naturally made one feel that whatever the future of 
the organisation which the Brussels Congress has created might be, some such international 
organisation is bound to come in the near future. 

A popular international Congress has seldom a very representative character, but 
under the circumstances, the Brussels Congress can be considered to be very representa- 
tive both of the countries being exploited and oppressed by others and of woikers’ organi- 
sations, The list of organisations and delegates which I attach to this report will give 
some idea of the representative character of the Congress, This list is not quite correct 
as some people who are mentioned did not come and others who are not mentioned came. 
The strongest delegation was that of China, the head of the delegation bdng a member 
of the Executive of the Kao Min Tang, the Chinese National Party, which controls the 
National Government. Both the northern and southern national armies sent one of their 
generals, and the Chinese labour organisations had several delegates, There were a 
number of Indiana present representing atudeuta or local organisations in Europe, bub 
although some of them were very able and helpful, they could hardly be said to represent 
India. The fact, however, that the Indian National Congress was officially represeated 
made the Indian representation important and weighty, in spite of failings of the represen- 
Utive in question, Egypt, Persia, Syria, the Butch East Indies, Annam, Korea, Moroco, 
French North Africa (both Arab and Negro), South Africa (both N-‘gro and White labour), 
United States (Negroes and White representatives of the minority movements), Mexico 
and the States of Central and South America, were some of the countries represented. 
The European countries sent labours, many of them famous in the ranks of socialism. 
England sent a number of leaders of the left wing of the labour movement, among them 
Wng George Lanabury, M. P,, Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, A. Fenner Brockway, 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party, S. 0. Davies of the Executive of the Miners* 
Federation, John Becket, M, P., Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., Harry Poliit, K. Bridgeman, 
Arthur Mcl^nnss and Helen Crawford. There were, besides, some men of note in Jitera- 
ure, like Henri Barbuese and Toller, the German dramatist. Messages of goodwill were 
JUmin I^jlUnd^”^^ J^i^niber of people among them being Mr. Gandhi^ Einstein anci 
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Por an Indian it was exceedingly interesting to meet the varidns types of humanity 
represented in the Congress. The Chinese were moat of them very young and fall of 
energy and enthusiasm, their leading delegate being aptly described by a local paper as 

joy eux dun enfant elonne'\ The traditional notion of the placid and 
tranq^nil Chinese received a rude shock, and one was confronted with a group of persons, 
with little of the subtleties of the hardened intellectual but with a great deal of driving 
force and a desire to fill the picture. China, of course, owing to circumstances, did fill 
the picture. I suppose the Chinese representatives were the natural products of a revolu- 
tion and I was led regretfully to wish that we in India might also develop some of this 
energy and driving force, at the expense, if need be, of some of our intellectuality. 

The Indonesians, chiefly from Java, were even more interesting for us. They were 
Moslems but even their names were partly derived from Sanskrit. Many of them bore a 
striking resemblance to the higher caste Hindus, and their customs, they told ns, were 
still largely Hindu in origin. There are many Buddhists in Indonesia and we were glad 
to learn that the relations between the Moslems and the Buddhists were uniformly good 
and both of them worked together for the independence of their country. 

The Negroes present varied from the darkest black to every shade of brown. There 
were able men among them full of eloquence and energy, but they bore traces of the 
terrible martyrdom which their race baa suffered, more perhaps than any other people. 
Listening to their harrowing tale of suffering and their present unhappy condition one felt 
that the obstacles in their way were greater than any which other struggling peoples had 
to face and that full freedom would come to them only with the emancipation of all the 
peoples of the world. 

The Arabs from Syria and North Africa were very different. Typical fighting men, 
who understood independence and fighting for it and car^ for little else, and were wholly 
untainted with the slave mentality of more intellectual races, 

The people from Latin America, dark as the Northern Indian, were again a different 
and interesting type. Moat of us, specially from Asia, were wholly ignorant of the 
problems of South America, and of how the rising imperialism of the United States, with 
its tremendous resources and its immunity from outside attack, ia gradually talcing a 
strange hold of Central and South America. But we are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer ; for the great problem of the near future will be American Imperialism, even 
more than British Imperialism, which appears to have had its day and ia crumbling fast. 
Or, it may he, and all indications point to it, that the two will unite t(^ether in an endeavour 
to create a powerful Anglo-Saxon block to dominate the world. 

It was this bogey of the United States and the fear that they might not be able to 
stand up against them unaided, that drove them to seek for help from outside. So far, 
the weakness of Latin America has been the want of unity, Bach state quarrels with 
the ether and often within the states also there is disunion, usually fomented by the United 
States. An interesting and instructive outcome of the Brussels Congress was the achieve- 
ment of unity between the delegates of the various South American States. This unity 
was on paper only but it is probably the herald of a closer union of the States against 
their bullying neighbour of the North. 

The South African Trade Union Congress of white workers sent a representative and 
so also did the Natal Native Council — a Negro organization. In these days of race 
hatred in South Africa and the ill-treatment of Indians, it was pleasing to hear the 
representative of white workers giving expression to the most advanc^ opinions on the 
equality of races and of workers of all races. The Negro and the white man jointly 
represented the South African workers and they worked together in the Congress. 

The Congress held its sessions in the Egmont Falace in Brussels — a fiue old building 
lent by the Belgian Government, The public sessions began on the lOth February. Pre- 
liminary informal meetings of such delegates as had arrived were, however, held on the 
7th and 8th February, I arrived in Brussels on the evening of the 6th February and 
took part in all these informal meetings. On the 9th February representatives of the 
Belgian and foreign press were invited and a few delegates representing different countries 
made statements to them about the Congress and what they expected it to do. I am 
sending separately a copy of the statement I made on this occasion. 

I was a member of the Praesidium — the presiding Committee or Subjects Committee 
of the Congress. This used to meet daily before the Congress and decide on the agenda 
"or the session. I am sending separately a copy of the general agenda from which it will 
3e noticed that there were six main divisions of the work. These were : — 

1. Opening addresses. 

2. rmperialism and its consequences in the colonial and semicolonial countries. 

3. Imperialism and the danger of wars. 

20 
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4, Co-operaMon between the national liberation movoments in oppressed countries 
and the labour and anti-imperialist movements in imperialist countries. 

5, Co-ordination of the national emancipation movements with the labour move- 
ments of all countries, colonial as well as imperialist. 

6, Establishment of a permanent world-wide organization linking up all forces 
against imperialism and colonial oppression. 

The word colonial here is used in a wide sensf, as is usually done on the continent 
and includes India and other countries under alien rule or occupation. It will be noticed* 
that the different heads of the agenda somewhat overlap. The procedure adopted was 
to have general speeches delivered by prominent people under each head and then to have 
special resolutions tacked on to them. On the first day I was one of the persons who 
delivered the opening addresses. The official languagrs of the Congress were French, 
English and German. Every speech given in any of thcs=3 languages was usually 
translated into the other two, though the German translation was sometimes dispensed 
with. Among the other languages used were Arabic and Chinese. An attempt to 
speak in Hebrew was stopped, partly for lack of time and partly because few, if any, 
would have understood it. The oral translations v/ere good and rapid and the general 
arrangements for taking down verbatim reports and reproducing them in three langu- 
ages were also satisfactory. It must be remembered however in reading the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress that the translations are not always accurate and many of the 
resolutions and manifestos were originally drafted in a different language. 

Each session of the Congress usually had a different president, supported by two 
others on either side of him. Most of the heads of delegations had thus a chance of 
presiding and on one occasion I was the president. The more or less permanent president 
of the Praesidium and the Congress was Edo Fimraen, a prominent labour leader of 
Holland and Secretary of the International Transport Workers. 

I might mention here that among the flags put up in the hall where the Congress was 
held was our national flag — white, green and red. The charkha could not easily be re- 
produced in the short time we bad. There were also big charts to show the prevalence 
of famines in India during the last hundred years and more ; and a striking one showing 
the way Indian troops had been used in various parts of the world to conquer or oppress 
other peoples and fight the battles of British Imperialism. 

The principal obpets of 'the Congress, as disclosed in the aeenda, were to bring about 
co-operation between the different national liberation movements and a co-ordination 
between such movements and the labour movements of various countries. This presup* 
poses that there is a great deal in comm(jn not only between the national movements but 
also^ between them and the workers’ struggle for emancipation. The former appears 
obvious enough, though it often happens that when an oppressed country achieves freedom 
it becomes in its turn an aggressor and an o.opressor of others. A narrow nationalism 
frequently fights another narrow nationalism when their interests conflict, but both 
are of the same genus and equally likely to develop into aggressive imperialism, if an 
opportunity occurs. But this conflict cannot occur between two oppressed nations, unless 
one of them is utilised, as India has been so often in the past, by the Imperialist aggressor 
to oppress another. The second supposition however raises deeper problems. Are the 
interests of the workers in other countries the samp as our national interests ? 

There is a growing belief in labour circles in England and the rest of the world that 
the exploitation of a subject people does not greatly benefit the labouring classes of the 
country which exploits. The only persona who really benefit are a small group of capitalists 
and but for the system which gives so nmch power to this little group there would be 
very few causes of friction between the worki’i’s of different countries. It not for me 
to say how far this contention is correct. But there cau be no doubt that advanced 
opinion^ at present is distinctly opposed to the exploitation of another country as 
it believes that it ultimately results in a reduction in their own wages in the homo country 
and in the lowering of their standards. Tiif-y feel that the safest way to protect them- 
selv^is to try to better the condition of the worker in the exploited country. Obvious 
possibilities of conflict in interest are when the exploited country boycotts the goods of 
a ^untry as this necessarily results in increasing the unemployment of workers in the 

In regard to this the example of China is instructive and much to the 
« 6 Goverriment, as is well known, carried on an intensive boycott of 

wsLs -n-of T ° such success that the great British commercial centre of Hongkong 

RXfhpnni*/ and could only he kept going by means of large grants from the British 

hsLft nlawi-ci -R of China to-day is this power of economic boycott which 

to extricat<» if difficult position from which they are unable 

mselyes, The Chinese boycott has done great injury to British trade and 
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must have added to unemployment in England, But so far as 1 am a^are, no protest 
has ever been made by British Labour. It is apparently recognised by them that the 
Chinese, under the circumstances, bad a right to boycott. Indeed instead of protesting, 
British Labour has during the present crisis given a magnificent demonstration of soli- 
darity with the Chinese national movement and has succeeded largely in toning down 
the aggressive policy of the British Goveinment, Partly this is due to the recognition 
that the Chinese movement has as its ba-^ic piogramme the emancipation of the peasants 
and labourers. According to tin's principle there appears to be no reason why outside 
labour should have the right to objact to a boycott of Lancashire or other British goods 
which the Indian national movcm'nit may carry on. If, however, the Indian movement 
is run in the interests of vested interests and capitalism only, then of course there is little 
common ground between it and the workers' movements elsewhere. It might result, 
indeed, in the achievement of some measure of political liberty and a change in the people 
who exploit either by themselves or together with foreign exploiters. But if the Indian 
national movement concerns itself with the economic liberty of the masses as well as 
political liberty then the causes of friction with similar movements elsewhere^ ought to be 
few. As I understand the national movement in India is essentially one for the eman- 
cipation of the masses and I see no difficulty therefore in its co-operating willingly with 
similar movements in other parts of the world. 

The problem of China naturally dominated the Brussels C 'ngress and many of the 
resolutions were directly or indirectly connected with it. Next C'lrae India. As, owing 
to Jack of time, some resolutions relating to other countries could not be taken up, there 
were a few protests and it was stated, though with all gentlenes'’, that the Congress was 
proceeding as if it was almost an Indo-Chinese OD^ But there was no real ob 3 ectioa to 
the prominence given to China and partly to In lia as everybody appeared to be con- 
vinced that the comma: success of China would soon be followed bv the success of India 
and the achievement of full free dom by these two countries would be a very great step 
forward in the emancipation of all oppressed people, 

Indians were specially interested in four resolutions of the Congress. The first one 
related to India alone and was drafted by us. It ran as follows : 

*• This Congress accords its warm support to the Indian national movement for the 
complete freedom of India and is of opinion that the liberation of India from foreign domi- 
nation and all kinds of exploitation is an essential step in the full emancipation of the 
peoples of the world. 

“ This Congress trusts that the peoples and workers of other countries will fully co- 
operate in this task and will specially take effactive steps to prevent the despatch of 
foreign troops to India and the retention of an army of occupation in that country, 

“This Congress further trusts that the Indian national movement will base its pro- 
gramme on the full emancipation of the peasants and w’orkers of India, without which 
there can be no real fieedom, and will co-operate with the movements for emancipation 
in other parts of the world”. 

This resoluiion requires no comment, I may point out however that stress has baeu 
laid in it on the necessity for the removal of the Biitish army of occupation. During the 
Congress frequent mention was made to troops being sent to China and strong objection 
was taken to it. We pointed out that India had always to put up with an alien army 
of occupation and fresh contingents were ccntinually being sent. The principle of China 
applied in its entirety, and in an even stronger measure, to India and similar steps should 
be taken, wherever possible, for the removal of this army of occupation from India, 

Our second resolution was a joint declaration of the Indian and Chinese delegates 
and formed a kind of introduction to the third. Both the Chinese delegates and we felt 
it to be fitting to place on record our ancient intimate association from the days when the 
message of social emancipation which Gautama gave found such a ready welcome in China, 
and Chinese pilgrims and scholars ca i e to India to learn of her wisdom, to the unhappy 
interruption of this intercourse at the beginning of British domination in India, The 
declaration runs as follows : — 

The Indian and Chinese delegates make the following joint declaration : 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were united by 
the most intimate cultural ties. From the days of Budha to the end of the Mughal period 
and the beginning of British domination in India this friendly intercourse continued 
uninterrupted. 

After the East India Company had by intrigue and force, secured its firm hold on 
the greater part of India, the English began looking for new sources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultivation into areas where food had previ- 
ously been grown, but also thrust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese people by force 
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ofarme Since that infamous Opivim War of 1810-18H. Indian mercenary troops bare 
been sent again to China in support of British capitalist brigandage in that country. For 
87 rears Indian troops hare been permanently stationed as policemen jn Hongkong, 
Shanehai etc Time and again they bare been used to shoot down Chinese workers and 
hare thus created ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this 
declaration, Indian troops are again on their way to China in an attempt to crush the 

Chinese rcTolutioiiv . . xe r 

With the strengthening of British impenahero, India was cut off more and more 

from intercourse with China, and in their cultural and mtellectual isolation, the Indian 
ncopie have now become completely ignorant of the condition of China. 

It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to*day to organise effective means 
of pTeventine India’s money and man-power from being used for the enslavement of the 
Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active propaganda should be 
carried on in India to educate the people regarding China and to arouse them to the 
necessity of immediate action. We must now resume the ancient personal, cultural and 
political relations between the two peoples. British imperialism which in the past has 
kept us apart and done us so much injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a 

common endeavour to overthrow it. 

We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power to co- 
ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simultancouly engaging 
British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts, China may receive active support in 
her present struggle and the final victory of both people may be secured. 

The third resolution was a signed declaration of the British, Indian and Chinese 
delegates We suggested to the British delegates that as their country was the chief 
sinner both in regard to India and China it would be desirable if they prepared a state- 
ment as to what they proposed doing. They therefore prepared this declaration. It was 
entirely their draft, except for one or two verbal changes. Both the Chinese and Indian 
delegates accepted this. It is possible that we might have drafted it in a slightly different 
way or preferred minor alterations. But we recognised that it was a courageous declara- 
tion and that it laid down an effective line of action, even in regard to India, and we 
decided to leave it in the form given to it by the British delegates. This declaration was 
S by ail the British delegates present, by H. Liau of the Executive Council of the 
Kuo Min Tang and by me. It was placed before the Congress by John Becket, M. P. 
and George Lansbury, M. P. also spoke. The declaration ran as follows : 

We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task, 
of all working-class forces in Imperialist countries is : 

1, To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed 
eountiies, in order to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire. 

2, To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial peoples. 

3, To vote against all credits, naval, military and air for the maintenance of armed 
forces to he used against oppressed nations, 

4, To expose the horrors of Imperialism to the civil and military populations. 

5, To expose imperialistic policy, in the light of the working-class struggle for 
freedom. 


In Relation to the Immediate Situation in China. 

1. We demand the immediate withdrawal of all aimed forces from Chinese territory 

and waters. . 

2, - We urge the need of direct action, including strikes and the imposition of the 
embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops either to India or China and from 
India to China. 

8. That estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted 
against. 

4. That in the event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made 
within the Labour movement to nee every weapon possible in the working-eJass struggle 
to prevent hostilities, 

6. We demand the unconditional recognition of the Kationalist Government, the 
abolition of the unequal treaties and of extra-territorial rights and the surrender of 
foreign concessions. 

6. Finally, in the interests of the Trade Union and Labour Movements in Britain, 
India and China we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate, close and active co- 
operation. 

George Lansbury, M, P, ; A, Fenner Brokway ; Secretary, Independent Labour party, 

0, Davies } Member of the Executive of the Miner’s Fedciation of Great Britain 
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John Becket M, P. ; Ellen 'W’ilkinsoD, M, P. ; Harry PoIIitt ; B* Bridgeman ; Arthur 
McManus ; Hekn Crawford ; William Rust ; J. Stokes ; H. Liau ; Jawaharlal Nehru. 

It will be noticed that the first part of the resolution applies specially to India and 
clause 2 of the second part has also an important reference to India. The declaration as 
a whole refers to the duty of working-class forces in Imperialist countries,” which go far 
as the signatcries are concerned, means Gn-at Britain, I should like to draw special atten- 
tion to clause I of the first part in which the signatories declare that they would “ fight 
for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed countries, in order 
to secure complete independence wherever such national forces so desire ” ; to clause 3 “ to 
vote against all credits, military, naval and air for the maintenance of armed forces to be 
used against oppressed nations ” ; to clause 4 that they would cari-y on anti-imperialist 
propaganda even in the soldiery and to clause 2 of part 2 where direct action and strikes 
are recommended to prevent movements of munitions and troops to India and China in 
case of war. 

This declaration was sent by cable, at the special desire of the Congress, by the presi- 
dent, Edo Fimmen, to the president of the Indian National Congress and the National 
Government of China, I trust the A. I. C, C. will approve of it. The resolution lays down 
a very clear and definite and advanced policy for British labour and it should be welcomed. 
But it should be borne in mi nd that it only binds the signatories and certainly does not 
yet represent the majority opinion in British Labour. 

The fourth resolution in which the Indian delegates were interested was about 
Mesopotamia. V* e felt that as no delegate from Mesopotamia was present and as Indian 
troops had conquered and stationed in Mesopotamia, and a large number of Indian clerks 
and employees were taking part in the exploitation of the counti y, it was up to us to 
demand the recall of the army of occupation and to say that we wished to be no parties 
to this Imperialist adventure, even though we might profit a litlc from the drippings of 
British exploitation. 

There were a number of other resolutions not directly concerned with India. Many 
others could not be considered for lack of time, much to the regret of delegates from the 
countries concerned. Some long manifestos were hurriedly passed by the Congress at its 
last sessions when there was little time to consider them in detail. 

Finally a permanent organisation was formed. The riaesidinm, with some altera- 
tions, was made into the General Council of the League. A list of members of this Council 
is sent separately. There are five honorary presidents of the Council and in order to show 
honour to India I was included in these five. The others are Einstein, Remain Rolland, 
Madame Sun Tat Sen and George Lansbury. The Council has an executive of 9 members 
with four substitute members, who can always attend and advige, and can vote when any 
of the regular members are absent. It was proposed to have me as one of three secreta- 
ries but 1 pointed out that this was absurd as I could not even attend meetings from 
India, Thereupon I was not made secretary but in spite of the same objection 1 was 
made a member of the Executive Committee. There are three Secreraries ; Gibarti* a 
Hungarian and a capable linguist and organiser, who has so far been in charge of the 
work ; Liau, a Chinaman, usually resident in Berlin j and Senghor, a negro from the 
French African Colonies bat resident in Paris, Lansbury is to be Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Edo Fimmen the Yice-Chairman, The office will be in Paris but for 
some months it will continue in Berlin. 

Under the constitution as adopted the organisations that sent delegates can be con- 
sidered as constituent or associated bodies and they are expected to contribute to the 
funds of the League having regard to their strength of membership an<i financial position. 
It is of course open to any such organisation to refuse to be associated should it so desire. 
The Indian National Congress can thus for the present be consid'-red an associated body. 
I trust the A. J, C. C. will continue this association and will take full advantage of it. 
The advantage of such association appear to me to be great and the disadvantages incon- 
siderable. Among the advantages are the opportunities to keep in touch with many 
Asiatic and other countries with problems not dissimilar to ours, and the use of the League 
as a very efficient organ for giving any publicity that we many desire. During the past 
few years the Indian Congress and the A. I, 0. O, have frequently discussed the question 
of foreign propaganda and publicity and have expressed a wish that something should be 
done. But for obvious reasons nothing much has been or could be done. Our resources in 
men and money are limited add modern publicity requires vast sums which we certainly 
cannot spare. Our contention has been in the past that the best propaganda outside is 
effective action in the country which will compel attention. This holds good to-day and 
will continue to hold good. But if we can take ^vantage of another organisation to do 
the outside work for us efficiently without our spending much money or energy over it^ 
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there seems to be no reason why we should not avail ourselves of it. But apart from the 
question of publicity, the important consider atioii is the contacts which we can develop, 
through the League, with other national niovemonts. There is yet another consideration 
to be borne in mind. The League against Imperiaiism is an infant to-day and its future 
cannot be prophesied. But it is a sturdy infant with groat possibilities of growth. As 
many speakers at Brussels pointed out it has the germs in it of developing into a real 
League of Nations of Peoples, a truer one than the League of Goveinraents which sits at 
Geneva. This may be an exaggerated notion at present but^ it is not wholly bat-eless and 
it is to the interest of the Indian Congress to be associated with an ojganisation which 
might play a big role in the future. It is clear of course that any association with the 
League does not limit in any way the freedom of activity of our Congress. 

I feel that whatever our internal politics might be wc cannot, in our own interests 
and in the interests of the rest of the world, afford to remain isolated from the great 
movements and forces which are shaping the futum. Practically our sole contact with the 
outside world is through England and the English language. This gives us a very one- 
sided and sometimes a perverted outlook on foieign affairs. Wc must therefore wedcome 
all oportunities of developing contacts with other countries and movemrnts. We are 
today facing a crisis m China ana it is rumoured that the Biitish Cabinet intends to 
break off all relations with llussia, 1 cannot say what the outcome of these crises will 
be but everyone knows that war is a possibility. A war between England and China must 
affect India deeply, in more ways than one, and a war between England and Ru-sia will 
not be a far away affair for us but will be fought, at our very doorstep and within sound 
of our ears, and with Indian blood and treasure. We cannot ignore it or remain aloof, 
or else our best laid plans for our national betterment will break down and wo shall lind 
ourselves suddenly faced with crises for which we are wholly unprepared and stampeded 
into a war for the support of the very system against which wo are. contending If we 
want to prevent war we cannot wait till it is actually declared. It is very difficult to 
do much when the fatal plunge has been taken. But it is possible to do a great deal 
even for a subject country like India if public opinion is educated and made to realise 
whither the imperialist policy of our rulers is tending. If wc want to stop the shameless 
use of Indian troops against our brethren in China we have to go to our people and tell 
them about it and raise such a storm of protest that it will be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to send a single Indian solnier abroad. Our people will not gain by the Imperialist 
adventuies of England or her wars. Why should we not make it clear, with tremendous 
weight of mass opinion behind us, that we shall not be pawns in the bands of English 
Imperialists, that we shall not take part in any wars at her bidding, and that above all we 
shall not permit our fellow-countrymen to be used to crush people for whom we have every 
feeling of Iriendship and sympathy. May I draw the attention of the A. 1. 0. 0. to the 
resolution of the Council of the Independent Labour Party of England — a copy (if which I 
am sending— on. the Chinese crisis ? British Labour is not as interested in China and her 
national struggle as India is, and yet it has taken up a most courageous attitude, not 
merely an expression of sympathy, but a definite line of a ction along which they arc 
working and intend to work even if unhappily hostilities should break out. The A. I. C. 0, 
can do no less, both for the good name and for the future success of our national movement, 

. have stated above, I had occasion to meet many delegates from Asiatic countries 

in Brussels, There was a very strong desire amongst them for a closer bond between 
Asiatic countries. Nothing practicable could be suggested. We felt that for the present 
the League against Imperialism would offer us a common meeting ground and we could 
always remain in touch through it. In addition, our national organizations could remain 
m direct touch with each other and exchange publications and reports. At our Annual 
ongresses and meetings we should invite and welcome fraternal delegates from the other 
organizations, and whenever opportunity occurs we might visit the other countries and 
study the national movement there. 

eager to welcome Indians in China whether as 
e 1 ed representatives of the Indian Congress or as students or visitors. Nothing 
would please them more than to have a visit from repiesentatives of the A. I. 0. C. to study 
tiation on the spot. For students they are prepared to afford every facility 
be found S^Tfhina Lnown, many of the records of ancient Indian culture can only 

thiough Euglish official 
conclusions on this one-sided and often 

ftoftYT\ a-nri wp Tn«Bf if ®^^€kBh for the sake of propaganda. The same thing is happening 
again a we must beware of it. The cry of English hvea in danger is raised and 20^000 
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soldiers and a vast armada is sent ostensibly to protect; them. Bat only a few days ago 
it was stated in the English House of Commons by one of the Ministers that in China 
during the last two years three British sub]>cts had lost their lives and during the same 
period 250 Chinese civilians were killed and 260 Chinese soldiers were killed and wounded 
by British soldiers. This is the official British estimate— the Chinese estimita which was 
also largely the fstimate of the British press at the time the occurences took plac®, is that 
during the maosucies of Shanghai and Wahnsi^^n thousands were killed by the British 
soldiery. Lives are certainly in danger in China today, but, as has been pertinently 
asked, whose lives ? They are the lives of the Chinese and the danger cjm'-s from British 
guns and unhappily from Indian guns. 

It is thus necessary for arrangements to be made for a fall and reliable service of 
news about China. This should not be difficult as there are many Cbineae Information 
Bureaus and I trust the A, I. O. C, Office will take early steps in the matter. 


India and the Labour Party. 

The Blackpool Conference. 

India occupied a prominent place in the proceedings of the Labour Party 
Conference at Blackpool which concluded on the 7tb October 1927, The 
greater part of this day was de/oted to two resolutions dealing with the 
constitutional position and the political prisoners. Both resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 

1. — Self-Determination fori India. 

Mr. George Lansbury M. P., the new Chairman of the Labour Party, 
moved the following resolution on behalf of the Executive Committee : — 

“ The Conference ro-affirms the right of the Indian people to full self- 
government and self-determination, and therefore is of opinion that the 
policy of the Biitish Government should be one of continuous co-operation 
with the Indian people, with the object of establishing Ind'a, at the earliest 
possible moment and by her consent, as an equal partner with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

‘‘ The Conference declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed 
under the Government of India Act should be so constituted, and its methods 
of doing its work so arranged, that it will enjoy the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the Indian people.’’ 

He said that despite the distance which divided India^ from Britain it 
was the duty of British workers to take an active interest in Indian problems. 
In the first place, the British Government was still largely responsible for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and the British workers, in accordance 
with their belief in democracy and self-determination, must associate them- 
selves vigorously with the Indian people in demanding self-government for 
India. The political enslavement of India was a humiliation both to the 
Indian people and to the British workers. The British people would be 
disgraced so long as they accepted the injustice which was done to the Indian 
people. The Royal Commission, which was to report on a new Constitution for 
India, must be of such a nature that the Indian people could be expected 
to co-operate with it. They could not be expected to co-operate unless there 
was a strong representation of the Indian view. 
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Mr. Charles Eoden Baxton (I. L. P.) supporting the resolution said that 
Labour should accept the full consequence of the principle of self-determina- 
tion as applied to India. They welcomed the frequently expressed view of 
representative Indians in favour of continued association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but Labour should frankly recognise the right of 
India to full independence if it was demxnded. The forthcoming Royal 
Commission ought to consist of Indians in at least half of its membership. 

2.— Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway (I. L. P.) moved the following resolution ; — 

The Conference re-affirms its declaration that, wit i a view to a new 
atmosphere for friendly discussion of the constitutional status of India, all 
coercive measures and repressive legislations should be withdrawn ; it recog- 
nises that some steps have already been taken in the release of political priso- 
ners, especially in Bengal, and that the results have admittedly justified action ; 
the Conference, however, urges the Government to use its authority in favour 
of the immediate release or trial of all those persons now in prison, or detained 
without trial, who were convicted by Martial Law or Special Tribunals.'^ 

He said that in January last, Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member in the Indian Government, had stated that there wore 961 political 
prisoners in Indian jails. His definition of “ political prisoners ” was narrow, 
and it was safe to assert that there were now considerably more than 1000 
political prisoners in India. He cited three examples of political prisoners. 
During the war in the Punjab, special tribunals tried political prisoners in 
batches of 80 and 100. Among those sentenced to death were boys of 21, 
18, and 15. Among those imprisoned for life were 11 boys under 30 years 
of age including two under 15. Forty of these prisoners were still in jail. 
It was monstrous that twelve years after the war, they should bo denied 
liberty, Mr. Brockway also made a special appeal for Indians in Europe 
who were exiled for war-time activities. 

The second class of political prisoners were those arrested at the time 
of the Amritsar Massacre when martial law was declared. Eighty Indians 
sentenced at this time were in jail after 8 years. 

The third class were prisoners arrested and imprisoned under the 
Bengal- Ordinance without charge or trial. For those the Labour Party had 
a special responsibility as the Ordinance was promulgated during the period 
of Labour in Office. Thirty of these prisoners had recently been released 
without any bad results, hut forty remained in prison. 

It was of little use to appeal to the Conservative Government on the 
grounds of justice or humanity. They had shown in their treatment of 
the British workers that they had neither. And they were not likely to 
reveal these qualities in the case of Indians thousands of miles away. But 
they might appeal on the ground of expediency. It was impossible for the 
small White minority permanently to keep 300 million Indians in subjection, 
and if. a new Constitution was to be acceptable to India a new psychology 
must be created in India. No single Act could help to secure that more 
effectively than the repeal of all repressive laws and the release of all political 
prisoners. To the Labour Party, however, they appealed on the grounds of 
humanity and justice as well as of expediency. They would look to the next 
Labour^ Government to make one of its first acts the withdrawal of all 
repressive legislations and the opening of the prison doors. 



Indians in East Africa. 

The East African Federation. 

On the 14th July an official announcement of far-reaching importance 
was made regarding the proposal to set up a Special Commission of 
Enquiry to go into the question of the federation of East and Central Africa. 
Eeference was made to the bearing of the question on the position of 
Indians in Kenya. The official communication was in the form of a summary 
of a White Paper issued by His Majesty’s Goyernment, announcing that the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had even authorised to send a Special 
Commission of Enquiry. 

Nairobi Conference and After. 

The White Paper begins by stating that, during the last few years, the 
policy as regards East Africa and the Dependencies has been largely governed 
by the statement issued by His Majesty’s Government in 1923 which, while 
primarily designing to deal with the specific question of Indians in Kenya, 
deals also in no small degree with East African policy as a whole. The White 
Paper then refers to the developments since 1923. First came the visit of 
the East African Commission of 1924, whose report hrought out the funda- 
mental difference between East Africa and other African territories, namely, 
that in all the East African territories, there were some regions specially suited 
for European planters and settlers and others specially suited for Native 
development. Second came, early in 1926, the Conference of the East African 
Governors at Nairobi. The White Paper here refers to the observations 
in the report of this conference on the dual policy,” i.e,, the complementary 
development of non-Native and Native production. The. passages quoted 
point out that East Africa is already committed to this policy ; and thit it 
necessarily raises the whole problem of arriving at a just and far-seeing 
method of harmonising the best progress and welfare of the Natives with 
maximum production. 

The White Paper continues by showing that this conference was the first 
step towards securing better co-operation between the Administrations of 
the territories, whose boundaries are in the main the result of historical acci- 
dents, rather than expressions of ethnological and geographical factors. It 
then refers to the various instances in which European settlers have shown 
a tendency to desire a closer contact. As other recent developments pointing 
to the necessity for a closer union between the Administrations, reference 
is made to the (1) East African Guaranteed Loan Act, (2) the movement 
favouring co-operation in research, and (3) the postal union between Kenya 
and Uganda. 

The next two paragraphs of the White Paper run : The growth of 
European and other settlements of the East African Dependencies raises the 
problem of the part which these communities must play in the political as 
well as the economic life of the several territories. Their claim to share 
progressively the responsibilities however cannot be limited to represents* 

20(a) 
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tion of their own community’s interests ; and, if clashes between these in- 
terests and those of the vast Native populations are to be avoided, their 
share in the trusteeship for the progress and welfare of the Natives must 
he developed. Quite apart from this necessity, the dual policy in regard to 
economic development should have its counterpart in the political evolution 
of the territories. Every year, we are providing more educational facilities 
for the Natives and although in some places it may be many years before 
the Natives can take a direct part in the central legislature, their place in 
the body politic must be provided for. 

After referring to the desirability of the investigation of the means of 
securing perhaps in successive stages (l) a closer union and co-operation 
between the territories and an increasing association of the resident immi- 
grant communities in the responsibilities of Government and (2) the creation 
of a more effective machinery for Native representation, and after a reference 
to article 10 of the mandate for Tanganyika, the White Paper ends as 
follows : — 

Britain’s Eesponsibility. 

“ In the event of the investigations proving that some, at any rate, of the 
East African territories are ripe for the creation of a Federal Constitution, 
consequential changes may be required in the powers and composition of the 
existing legislature. In any such changes, it will be essential to maintain 
the principle that the administration of East and Central African territories 
is based on the exercise of a trust, by His Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
the African population ; and that, while they may be now prepared to asso- 
ciate with themselves in that trust the members of the resident immigrant 
communities, they will still ensure that the principle of their trusteeship 
will be observed. The responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government for the 
territories of Eastern and Central Africa, with their 12 J millions of inhabi- 
tants, are of the very gravest character ; and the possibilities of advantage 
to the Empire from a proper development of these areas are almost incal- 
culable. On the other hand the possibilities of disaster through failure to 
guide that development aright, are no less plainly discernible ; and it is 
clearly right that no time should be lost in deciding on the course which our 
policy must pursue if the highest interests of all concerned, of whatever race, 
are to he secured. At the same time, it will be a fatal error if any decisive 
step is taken before we have satisfied ourselves that such a step will be received 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary for its success, 

Financial Aapoct of the Question. 

financial considerations cannot be ignored ; and before the communities 
in East Africa can fairly he asked to express their opinions on so far.-reach- 
ing a matter, the cost of any scheme must be estimated. It is therefore clear 
that before His Majesty s Government can formulate any final decision upon 
these subjects, a special commission of enquiry must be sent out to East and 
Central Africa. His Majesty’s Government accordingly make the following 
announcement : — 

His Majesty’s Government consider that, as a result of the discussions 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the representatives of 
the territories in British Central and East Africa who attended the recent 
Colonial Conference; that some from of closer union between the territories 
t)i Central and East Africa appears desirable, more particularly in regard 
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to the development of transport and communicationsj customs tariffs and 
customs administration, scientific research and defence. They have, therefore, 
authorised the Secretary of State to send to Africa a special commission with 
the following terms of reference : — 

Terms of Reference. 

( 1 ) To make recommendations as to whether, either by Federation or 
some other form of closer union, a more effective co*operation between 
the different Governments in Central and East Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the development of transport and communications, 
customs tariffs, and customs administrations, scientific research and defence, 
(2) to consider which territories could, either now or at some future time, 
be brought within any such closer union ; and in particular how best to- give 
effect to article 10 of the Mandate for Tanganyika Territory which provides 
that the Mandatory may constitute the territory, into a customs, fiscal and 
administrative union or federation, with the adjacent territories under its 
own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures to adduce to 
that end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate, (3) to make recom- 
mendations in regard to possible changes in the powers and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils of the several territories (a) as a result of the 
establishment of any federal council or other common authority, (b) "SO as to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities and trusteeship of Government 
the immigrant communities domiciled in the j^oiintry, and (c)so as ultimately 
to secure a more direct representation of Native interests, (4) to suggest how 
the dual policy recommended by the conference of the East African Governors, 
(i.e., the complementary development of Native and non-Native communities) 
can best be progressively applied in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, (6) to make recommendations as to what improvements may be 
required in internal communications between the various territories so as to 
facilitate the working of the Federation on a closer union and (6) to report 
on the financial aspect of any proposal which they may make under any of 
the above headings. 

“ In making the declaration of policy involved in setting up a commission, 
with these terms of reference, His Majesty's Government wish to make it 
clear, that they adhere to the underlying principles of the White Paper 1922 
entitled ‘ Indians in Kenya ^ (command paper 1922), both in regard to the 
political status and other rights of British Indian residents, and also of the 
Native population, as trustees for their welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own government and in the common affairs of 
all the races inhabiting the territories. At the same time, they wish to 
place on record their view that, while these responsibilities of trusteeship 
must, for some considerable time, rest mainly on the agents of the Imperil 
Government, they desire to associate more closely in this high and honourable 
task, those who as colonists or residents have identified their interests with 
the prosperity of the country ” 
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The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

Od tlie 7th Sept, a representative deputation, consisting of Sir Puraho- 
thainas Thahurdas, Mr. Cocke, Lala Lajpat Hai, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sir Abdul Qayam, Raja Sir Ratnpal Singh, 
Mr, Natesan and Lala Ramsaran Das waited on Hia Exccllenoy the Viceroy 
in connection with the East African situation. 

The following statement was read on behalf of the deputation by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas : — 

You Excellency, — We gratefully acknowledge your kindness in granting so 
readily and at such a short notice, this interview to us as representatives of the 
Indian legislature and of other interests concerned in the Indian position in 
Eastern Alrica. Our apprehensions concerning the recent developments in those 
territories have prompted us to approach you. These anxieties came suddenly 
to a head, owing to the speech delivered by Sir Edward Grigg, immediately 
after he had returned to Kenya from London. He is reported to have stated that 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission on local Government had 
already been accepted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and also to 
have foreshadowed an elected majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Your Excellency will personally remember how in the year 1922, a settle- 
ment with India was reached by yourself on the one hand, as representing the 
Colonial Office, and by Earl Winterton on the other hand as representing the 
India Office, which has gone dovn to history as the Wood-Win terton agreement. 
Thct settlement, though not in every respect satisfying Indian aspirations, was 
regarded, in this country, as an honourable compromise, and your own part, as 
one of the two signatories, in bringing about such a happy solution, was highly 
appreciated. 

The publication, in Kenya, of this settlement of 1922, led to open hostility. 
In consequence the Kenya conversations were opened in London in 1923, which 
resulted in a new settlement, embodied in the White Paper of that year. While 
this new settlement of the Kenya question by the Colonial Office, proved unsatis- 
factory to Indian national sentiment, nevertheless, there were certain important 
sections which allayed our immediate fears. The chief of these was section 2 
entitled “futuie constitutional development.^’ This section declared that His 
Majesty’s Government regarded the grant of responsible Government in Kenya 
as out ot the question within any period of time that need to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

How necessary such a constitutional safeguard was at that critical period, 
may be seen from the fact that an attempt w^as made before the end of the year 
1923 to hurry through an Immigration Bill, which would have injuriously restricted 
Indian immigration. This measure was disallowed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

An important Conference took place in London in the year 1924 between 
the representatives of the India Office and the representatives of Colonial Offiice, 
which led to fruitful results. A period of comparative quiet in Kenya ensued, 
and an agreement by mutual consent was reached concerning representation on 
the Mcnicipal Council of Nairobi, which appeared to promise well for the future. 

But, when the new white paper called the “Future policy in regard to 
Eastern Africa” was published in July 1927, grave questions aiose in our minds, 
because it appealed radically to challenge that part of the earlier white paper 
of 19239 which was entitled “ future constitutional development.” We were also 
disturbed by the simultaneous publicaticn of the Feetham Report which recom- 
mended a drastic curtailment of the Indian representation on Municipal Councils. 
His Majesty’s Government have arrived at a decision to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission on Eastern African Federation without the public in India being made 
aware of it. We felt the necessity of getting adequate representation on the 
Koyal Commission itself with a view to safeguard our national interests. We 
anucipaied that an opportunity would be given to the Government of India to 
jnake suggestions concerning the Feetham Report before its conclusions were 
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accepted. But now the cabled news of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech at Mombassa, 
has given us serious cause for alarm. We are unfortunate in not having been 
able to obtain a full telegraphic report, though we have made every effort to do so. 

Since the present session of the Indian legislature^ is rapidly drawing to a 
close, we have ventured to ask you to hear us in spite of the uncertainty of 
the information available ; for when once the session is ended, everyone will be 
scattered. It is quite needless, in approaching Your Excellency, with your own 
full experience of Colonial affairs and your generous consideration of the Kenya 
question in 1922 when Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, to dilate upon 
me high importance of the Indian interests in East Africa. We would only 

venture to remind you that the recognition by His Majesty’s Government, of the 
fact that these territories have had a special and intimate relationship with 
India dating from the earliest days of British occupation has never been with- 
drawn. In recent years, this relationship with India has become even closer 
and the links of connection more binding than ever. The natural tendency of 
the future will be for India to play a still more prominent part in the develop- 
ment of Eastern Africa ; for Nature herself has ordered these mutual relations 
between the two countries, and they are strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that India and Eastern Africa are parts of the same Commonwealth. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency that a representation may be 
made to His Majesty’s Government in the following points ; — 

1. That final action should not be taken on the Feetham report, until the 
the Indian point of view has been examined. 

2. That adequate representation of Indian interests be assured on the 
Commission itself. 

3. That permission be given to a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to Eastern Africa, in order (a) to make a general survey, 
(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

4. That, before His Majesty’s Government come to any decision on the 
report of the Royal Commission, the Government of India be allowed to make 
representations on any points affecting India, through a Committee which will 
confer, for that purpose, with the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London. 

5. That no decision with regard to an elected majority in the Kenya 
Council be taken pending the conclusion of the work of the Royal Commission 
and before consultation with the Government of India. 

We are aware that these requests are numerous, but the vital importance of 
this whole subject to the Indian people makes us anxious not to omit anything 
which may safeguard our recognised national interests. 


Lord Irwin’s Reply. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, replying, said he was glad to meet such a re- 
presentative and distinguished deputation. He claimed a certain measure of 
familiarity with these questions as the joint author of the Wood -Winter ton ; gree- 
ment and as a member of the British Cabinet when the Kenya White paper of 
1923 was approved. The British Government had consistently sought to pursue 
the promotion of Imperial solidarity. The only important aspect in which the 
White Paper of July 1927 differed from its predecessor was in respect of associa- 
ting more closely in the responsibilities of Government, the immigrant commu- 
nities. The legitimate inference from that was, that the claims of Indians, 
constituting as they did an important section of the communities, to such an 
association, would be investigated by the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated on July 19th, expressly, in the House of Commons, that the question 
of Self-Government was not implied in the white paper, any more than it was 
implied in the White Paper o'" 1923. The Government of the proposed Commis- 
sion, made a representation for the inclusion of some one conversant with the 
Indian conditions. They had also forwarded the Assembly’s proceedings oft 
Mr. K, C, Roy’s adjournment motion. 
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The Government fully apreciated the general views of the Indian people 
that Indian interests should be represented by Indians and would do their best 
to give effect to it. But the final decision regarding the personnel rested with the 
British Government who were in the best position to consider the various factors, 
determining the choice of the personnel, and who were not unmindful of the 
vital Indian interests involved. 

The second suggestion that a small deputation be sent by the Government 
to East Africa, had been already engaging the attention of the Government. But 
it is pren ature to consider at present the steps to be taken to safeguard Indian 
interests after the Commission had reported. 

As regards Reuter^s summary of Sir Edward Grigg^s speech, they had 
cabled for a full report, but had not yet received the official version of the speech, 
as also of the Feetham Commission’s recommendatians. The Government of 
India, His Excellency assured, however, were under no misapprehension as to 
the importance, to the Indian community in Kenya, of adequate representation 
on local bodies and of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial legislature. If and as, circumstances required it, the Government of 
India would do everything in their power to secure adequate protection for 
legitimate Indian interests. 

His Excellency could not however help feeling that the question ip East Africa, 
should not be unaffected by the recent developments m the relations of India 
with South Africa, for which he paid a tribute to the Habibullah Deputation, 
to Mr. Sastri and to Mr. Andrews. The spirit of South Africa, he trusted, would 
not be without its influence outside and beyond the territories of the Union. At 
any rate the atmosphere was more favourable than that which was prevailing 
only a few years back. For his part, he saw no reason to doubt that, with 
patience and goodwill on both sides, they would succeed in bringing to a gradual 
solution those questions on which so mucn depended not only for India and Great 
Britain or even the British Empire, but for all humanity. 

The Viceroy finally assured that the Government of India felt no less deep- 
ly than the deputation, and were both anxious and determined to leave nothing 
undone, which it was in their power to do, to uphold the status and honour of 
the Indian communities in East Africa, 


Sir E, Grigg’s Addfess to Kenya Council. 

The following Appeal to Indians ” is extracted from the text of Sir 
Edward Grigg s address to the Kenya Legislature, published in the East 
African Standard,** : — 

Before I I would make a special appeal to the Indian members of this 
Council and to the Indian community throughout the Colony to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in the work and objects of the Commission, It is time that any fear 
^ bitterness left by the controversy of four years ago should finally disappear. 
Some extrrae things were then said, no doubt upon both sides : but they were 
spoken in the heat of controversy. They should now be forgotten for ever. 

The communal principle of representation established by the White Paper of 
19239 has m truth given security to Indians no less than to Europeans and the 
^ttlement 01 1923 in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Ilians in Kenya stands fast. They themselves have now wisely accepted it, and 
they qan rest assured that their acceptance will strengthen the desire of this 
Council and Government to provide as fully as possible for the needs of the 
Indian community, 1 have now visited the greater part of Southern and Eastern 
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Africa, in which Indians are receiving so much practical proof as in Kenya of 
goodwill towards Indian education, the care of Indian women and children and 
Indian welfare generally. 

The recent concerdat of Indian questions becween the Union Government 
and the Government of India has shown how much more can be achieved in these 
stubborn problems by a spirit of co-coperation than by a spirit of controversy. 
I hope that moral will be taken to heart by all who have, as I myself have, the 
welfare of Indians at heart ; for nothing could more seriously prejudice Indian 
interests than purely racial opposition to the closer union and constitutional 
development of East African Territories. 

We here are all fellow-subjects of the greatest Sovereign in the world, and 
partners in the world-wide political system over which he reigns. In all that we 
plan we are right to think most carefully for ourselves ; but it behoves us also to 
think broadly of our neighbourers in East Africa, of our fellow-subjects of all 
races, and of the Empire as a whole. 



i6o(h) INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

The Kenya Indian Congress, 

The Kenya Indian Congress opened at Nairobi on the 25th Dec. 1927. 

The President, Mr. Tyab Ali, in his presidential address, traced the 
early history of the part played by Indians in the development of East 
Africa and deplored the absence of Indian members on the Hilton Young 
Commission. Ho pointed out that there was no neccessity for a Federation 
Commission, in view of the imperial policy laid down by the White Paper 
of 1923. He referred to portions of the speech of Sir Donald Cameron 
and strongly deprecated the idea of a federation and criticised Sir Edward 
Grigg's attitude. 

He strongly deprecated the policy of the Local Government of per- 
petuating segregation. He said the Indian community demanded inclusion 
in the defence force if it was going to be maintained, Land policy was 
subject to racial restrictions retarding the progress and development of the 
colony. 

The President resented the Government policy of gradual elimination 
of the Indian element from Government service. The Government's con- 
tribution towards education of Indians and Africans was niggardly, and the 
acceptance by the Government of the principle of free and compulsory 
education, restricting the benefit of the same to Europeans only and excluding 
non-Europeans, was highly unjust. 

Regarding native labour and registration, the President said the entire 
system should be condemned as conducive to slavery. He appealed to the 
Government and the people of India' seriously to consider the advisability 
of opening information bureaux in India and to encourage and facilitate 
Indian immigration. Bonafide Indian farmers should be invited to 
Tanganyika. 

He strongly condemned the recommendations of the Feetham Com- 
mission, He referred to the objectionable policy of the East Africa Govern- 
ment, regarding possession of arms by Indians. The Indian community 
were determined to secure common franchise as the only solution of the 
estranged relations between Europeans and non-Europeans. He urged the 
European community in Kenya to live in peace and harmony with Indians 
as they were doing in Tanganyika and Uganda. 

Sir E, Grigg's Administration Condemned. 

The Congress on the 27th instant unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Phadke, Executive Councillor, supported by Indian 
legislators and others recording its emphatic protest against the generally 
hostile attitude of Sir Edward Grigg, Governor of Kenya, towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and recording the opinion that His hlxcellency had 
thereby forfeited the confidence of the Indian community. 

The Congress also unanimously decided to present a memorandum and 
give evidence before the Hilton Young Commission. 

The Feetham Report, 

U was further unanimously resolved to withdraw representatives from 
a 1 Government bodies in the event of the Feetham Commission recommenda' 
tions being implemented. 

The Congress placed on record its firm determination to resist such 
action by every constitutional means. 
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The Legislative Assembly. 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 320, VOL. 1) 

Discussion on Currency Bill 

On the 7th MA.RCH there was considerable rush for seats in the public galleries 
to hear on the floor of the Assembly the echoes of the acute controversies that 
found such expression all over the country on the issue of the exchange ratio. A 
similar interest was roused last August but public went away disappointed as the 
debate was postponed. 

Sir Basil BLACKETI, in moving the coiiHidcrat.ion of the Currency Bill, said the Bill 
was a transitional measure to cover the p(‘ri«>d till the (toM Standard and Reserve 
Bank Act came into operation. The principle of tlnj Bill was that th(i time had come 
to restore real stability to Indian Curreiic^.y and that could oidyJ)e at Is. Gd. What- 
ever the arguments for or against immediate stabilizalion at Is Gd., the alternative of 
immediate stabilization at Is. 4d. was entirely out of (pKislion, for it was absolutely 
unthinkable that they should suddenly and arbitrarily degree a depreciation of 11 
per cent in the value of every rupee, every curremey note, every title to money 
in India. If there was choice, it was between etabilizing at Is. Gd. or not stabilizing 
at all. In this case, discussing the alternative, Hir Basil Black<itt said the first 
alternative was complete abstention by Government intervention to regulate 
exchange leading to enormous fluctuations and x)robal)ly to a money panic 
and eventually if it was conceivably possible at all to a 2s. rupee. The second 
alternative was to stabilize prices round the existing level of wholesale prices, say an 
index number of about 150, or around some different level of prices^ leading to long 
period of uncertainty, of undoing what had been done and taking risks of beginning 
all over again, of the absence of stability of exchange and of having uridimmishea 
controversy which would then centre round what Kuould be the index number. Sta- 
bilization at Is. 4d. as advocated by a local party in the country would load to im- 
mense immediate losses, social and la])our unrest, higher prices all round in terms 
of rupees and increased cost of living all round in tenns of riij^ecs, deficits in bud- 
gets of every Goveriiinent in India involving increastul t,axation and when final equi- 
librium had been restored, there would be no permanent benefit to any body. The 
measure before the house proposed stabilization at Is. Gd. and as this ratio had held the 
field for now two years, it was for its opponent s to show cause for u])scttiiig it. He 
contended that the eleven point, s ho stated to the Judiaii Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta in December last had not ))eon Bcriously challenged. Ue re-stated these 
points and expanded some of them. 

Deprecating loose talk on Is. 4(1. ratio, tim Finance Membc^r showed that Is. 4d. 
was maintained between 1899 to 1916 by careful regulation of currency or what was 
called ‘‘manipulation’' and the fact that Is. 4d. was artificial and not natural was 
demonstrated clearly in ]917 and by the troubles fac.c^d since then. Thus in no sense 
Is. 4d. was the natural ratio nor was it the (istablisluxl ratio to-day. ITe referred 
also to coincidence that in 1899 the Fowler Committee’s majority report recommended 
Is. 4d. in preference to Is. 3d proposed by tlm ruinonty, mainly for the r(.'ason 
that the former was the defacLo ratio. Sir Basil lujxt argued that no ratio could 
possibly be permanently more advantageous for India than another. Replying to the 
ai’gument of an agriculturist who sold his })rodu(^e for export getting 12'5 per cent 
more under Is. 4d. the Finance member cmpliasis(>d that nothing whatever was 
gamed by an Indian exporter or by any one else if he received in payment larger 
number of rupees of less value instead of smaller number of rupees of greater value, if 

of what he rec^cived remaimKl aiialterecJ. They must remember 
that under the gold standard and most of the fallacies committed by the Currency 
League were m talking of rupee in relation to its sterling value. The Finance 
Member added that whatever the numbcir of rupo(i rc^cuiived under either ratio, 
they gave exactly the same power of ijurchusing coininodities in gold values. All 
tuat could happen as the result of lower exfluingo ratio woulu be that during 

21 
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the period of instability some suflei* and some would make profit and experience 
showed that it was nearly always the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fell. 

The question then really was whether prices had in a preponderpt degree adjust- 
themselves to Is. Gd. and, if so, the Currency Cointnisbion uiiiuiimoiisly A\as for Is 
vAj.. He did not know whether it could be seriously argued to-day that prices imd 
not so adjusted themselves. The case for is. 4d, iii the minute of dissent of Sir 
Purshothamdas Thakurdas was entirely based on the argument that adjustment to Is. 

6d. was incomplete and that it was not too late for is. 4d. to be chosen ins^Cttd. 
Was it not then hard on the Government that after the case lor Is. bd. had oeeii 
elaborately told to the world in this minute, the supporters oi Is. 4d. should now 
entirely shift ground and resort to arguments quite unconvincing and unduly emo- 
tional ? Admission that prices had adjusted themselves in preponderant degree mean 
that there was no more reason to-day for disturbing Is. 6d. ratio than there ^ as 
for disturbing Is. 41. in, say, 1907. The stability _ of exchange 
to the agricultural community than anything else in India. Indeed, it nad enablea t 
agriculturist to get a fair price for Ms produce. He proved this by stating that in 
December when the exchange stood at_ Is. 3d. gold, the index number of pnees lo 
cereals was 105 and for pulses 109, while in January 19:^7 exchange stood at Is. bd. go 
and index number for cereals was 143 _ and pulses 155. Bad the value o 

good grains gone up in spite of the rise in exchange ? The answer was 
times of fLiictiiations of exchange and general ^ instability of prices the agiicuUuns 
found that prices of his produce did not rise in the same proportion to the use m 
the prices of tMngs he bought. Stability had restored equilibrium and brought e 
agriculturist into his own again. Even in the case of cotton, he gave figures to 
show how unimportant exchange had been as a factor in prices compared wi 
other factors. Thus, in spite of the rise of nearly 5 per cent in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton, so far from falling, had risen 

appreciably. . , , • 

Concluding, Sir Basil summed in seven interrogations the whole case against is. 
4d, which would in Ms opinion mean losses and unrest wdth permanent benent to 
nobody and he asked what possible reason is there why the wdiole equilibrium reacnea 
after painful years of struggle be upset simply that after several years more oi 
suffering and needless losses we may gradually restore a new equilibrium at is._ da. 
instead of Is. 6d. without anyone being one bit the bettor for all intormecliary 
sacrifices ? 

Pandit MALAVIYA then arose amidst cheers to pub the opposibioii case. Pandit 
Malaviya regretted that Sir Basil should have confined himself to ratio issue 
merely. TMs was not the only question before them. The great question beiore 
the House was what was the correct measure of currency reform that the country 

wanted. ^ -u* 4 . tta 

Pandit Malaviya said the matter required a review of the currency history, ne 

quoted the opinion expressed by the Lords of the Treasury in 1879 against the Gov^n- 
ment of India's currency policy and gave the opinions expressed by DaaaDnoy 
Naorojee and Sir Dinshaw Wacha on the same subject in 1897, A former I mane 
Member of the Government of India also distinguished the loss of India as agains 
the gain of the Government of India. Pandit Malaviya ndded : ‘‘When the 
was raised from 13d. to 16d. it was condemned as a monstrous pi^oe oi injustice 
at that time. I am surprised that it is now taken by the Pinance Member l^aay 
as a precedent for indicting another larger injustice on the people of liidia. 
did the people of India, I ask, accept the arrangement which was brought 
in 1898 The speaker then recalled the Mstory connected with the worh oi n 
Bahington Smith Committee and how the opinion of the majority of this 

mittee had been found to be wrong and that of Sir Dadiba Dalai was righ . 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas urged the Government in 1924 to Lo 

exchange at Is. 4d. But Sir Basil w^anted to continue his manipulation tui ne 

could push it up to Is. 6d. and fiercely and vehemently opposed the plea lor 

Oommission in 1924. When the Currency Commission was appointed its 
showed that the dice had been loaded for Is. 6d. and all cries for the 
of at least one more member to the Commission fell on the deaf ears oi this 
irrespohsible Government. The report of the Commission proved their fears. 

Pandit Malaviya said the Bill was brought up in August when members ima 
not ^ had time to weigh the pros and eons of such, a momentous issue anci tms 
session, when members were prepared to discuss it and wanted ample 
Government stood in their way and postponed discussion. Only two days have 
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now been set apart for a measure of such momentous importance. He had been 
told by non-Oificial friends that they had to make few speeches and go to voting. 
The public must resent the decision to force the House to come to a decision in 
such a short time. Pandit Malaviya next recalled how it was laid down that gold 
staiid^d reserve should be built out of profits of coinage and that this reserve 
be utilised for no other purpose than to introduce real gold standard and gold 
currency in the country. The Hilton Y"oung Commission has entirely ignored this 
pledge which the Government had given to the people of the country. Sir Basil 
Blackett too had done a wrong by deflating this reserve to the extent of 3 and half 
million pounds. The speaker further recalled why the finance department of the 
Government of India, after putting most seriously before the Commission the 
proposal for a gold currency, did not stick to it. 

Sir Basil Blackett, interrupting, suggested that all this was not relevant to the 
Bill before the House and would be relevant to Gold Standard and Reserve Bank 
Bill coming up in September. 

Pandit Malaviya submitted that he must show the whole case for the currency 
reform and why the exchange ratio was injurious without ensuring the establishment 
of a gold standard and gold currency which the Government of India had themselves 
suggested to the Commission. 

_ Sir Basil Blackett : The Government^ of India did not accept that scheme. The 
Finance department admitted the ditficulties in working it out. 

Pandit hlalaviya held that these difliculties could be got over by the Finance 
Member with the help of his department and his friends in London. The speaker, 
while admitting the manly and noble fight of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas for 
Ish. 4d., regretted that Sir Purushottamdas did not lay emphasis on gold currency 
as one cure for India, Thanks to the late Mr. Edwin Montagu, the Government 
could not now take an executive action. This was the first time in India’s history 
that the currency matter was to be determined by a vote of the House and a vote of 
the House only. 

Mr. Doraiswarai Iyengar : What about certification ? 

Pandit Malaviya : Give that credit to Lord Invin that he will not certify a 
measure of such vital importance if opposed by the people’s representatives. 

Eepming, Pandit Malaviya said if he were tola that there was not enough gold 
to m^tain a gold currency, he would repudiate that suggestion. “There is enough 
gold in India itself to come out to make a success of the gold currency. Only the 
people must have confidence in your laivs and must know Wiat you will not change 
them suddenly.’^ Sir Basil had, on the other hand, been manipulating the currency 
and artificially raising the value of the rupee. The Pandit warned him from a 
shastric text saying that King and Rulers must not lightly tamper with weights and 
coinage of the country. If to-morrow a seer was declared to mean 18 chhatakas, all 
purchasers would rejo'ice. But every producer would suffer and it was no argument 
to say that because the producer had sufiered for two years and had reconciled 
himself to the wrong position he must be left to continue. 

APPEECIATED EATIO NOT BENEEICIAL TO INEIA 

As Sir Victor Sasoon’s speech was intended to be pitted against that of Sir 
Basil Blackett important extracts from it will be read wuth interest. Sir VICTOR 
said : I lay no claim to the title of expert. I am indeed only a humble student 
of such matters, but my experience in the world of busing has shewn that an 
expert is by no means invariably right. Indeed, I and my interests have suffered 
considerable losses at times by following the advice of experts ; nor is it beyond 
recollection of many seated here, especially those from Bombay, that even Govern- 
ments have found that blind pursuit of dicta of experts, however distinguished, has 
at times led to many losses which have to be met by the ‘.unfortunate taxpayer 
where, however, we in business world have to shoulder large personal losses adaed 
to having to face criticism by no means restrained from shareholders anytitog but 
sympathetic to the difficulties of commercial management. It is rarely in oflSoial 
world that he who sows seed has not been translate to higher spheres before the 
day of harvest airived and criticism of indignant repr^entatives of the people is 
disarmed at the sight of a newly appointed member of the Government who b^s 
critics to cease crying over split milk and let bygones be bygones, ( laughter ). In 
spite of the well-Mng of the cultivator, I feel myself unable to accept the allur- 
ing picture painted by the champions of the 18d rupee and decided to look further 
afield. It was soon home in on me that all these advantages of an appremated ralio, 
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if beneficial to India, would even more be beneficial to Great Britain in her ster- 
lin^-dollar exclianp:e and would have l)een so easily obtained by the country merely 
following the Government of India’s lead by demonetising sovereign and increasing 
the price in sterling value of bar gold. At the same time sterling- dollar exchange 
could be raised as here by deflation, the manipulator or management continuing 
until it reached a new gold point when any rising tendency could be stopped by 
further management of manipulation by increase or as the Finance Member prefers 
to call it inflation of currency at the new proposed gold point. In my pursuit of 
truth, it was then that I ran across a pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled, 
^The economic consequences of Mr. Chiirchiir’ criticising tlie Bntish Chancellor of 
Exchequer not for refraining from following India’s example and raising her dollar 
exchange above pre-war but for raising it by 10 per cent the pre-war parity. Now, 
Mr. Keynes is termed one of the most, brilliant brains of the younger generation. 
So I think he may be allowed to be quoted against that band of intellectual giants, 
the supporters of the Is. 6d. ratio fLaiighter). Excerpts from this valuable pamphlet 
as well as Mr. Keynes’ review of the situation a year later are in the hands of 
members. So, I well restrict myself to ]>ointing out that Mr. Keynes considers that 
the rise in exchange was in fact a move by the Government to depress wages. I 
emphasise this point of benefit to those who are interested in labour toils. By turning 
a profit of 3d. a ton to a loss of Is. 9d. the action of the British Government was a direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate effee! s on British trade, but at any 
rate, the action of the British Government was intended to and did achieve one 
thing. That was retention of world’s money market to that country. I see no 
such prize falling to India by the Government of India’s similar action. I would 
like particularly to draw the attention of the house to Mr. Keynes’ subsequent 
review a year after where he shews that fall in sterling values of* commodities at 
British ports of 13 per cent made up of 6 per cent dro]) in world values and 7 per 
cent drop through exchange that this fall only caused a decrease in the cost of living 
of 4 per cent. As I have said before only 4 per cent adjustment to the higher ratio 
took place in a country like England with its highly organised banking methods 
and competitive system of marketing the world’s produce and we who live in a 
bullock-cart country are asked to believe that barely two years after Is. 6d. gold 
ratio was established, we have almost completely adjusted our prices. Let me 
emphasise^ too that any advantage that India might hope to expect from an appre- 
mated ratio could be expected in a higher degree in Great Britain owing to her 
toge debt to America and her dependence on foreign sui)plies of foodstuifs for 
feeding her people. 


Effect Of Ratio On The Cultivator 

Now let me take a concrete case of the effect of rise in exchange on a cultivator 
of produce or export for grower of cotton. If we assume the value of cotton at 
the pom t of export as 100 points during the late Ish. 4d, gold era 2 years ago, an 
analysis of charges will show that 22 points are required for charges from up- 
cemntry raw kapas market to the point of export and of the remaining 78 points 
whmh the cultivator receives 60 points are swallowed up by production costs in- 

leaving a margin or profit of 18 point, tinder Ish. 6d. ratio 
tne IW becomes 87 1 /2. The charges are the same, so that 18 point profit becomes 

see that the unfortunate cultivator has his profit 
reduced not by one-eighth but by two-thirds. I have taken the cotton grower 
becau^ Im has been having a better time in the past than other cultivators. The 
price he has had for his product has been proportionately higher than average 
commodities with the result that until last year, he was able to pay 
his debts and put ^ a little by. But what is his position to-day ? He has seen 
over bO per cent drop iu world prices. In any case, he could not with present costs 
01 L^oduefaon make a profit and yet he is forced to take one-eighth less for his 
product at the port of shipment (not at his market) or allow consumers in this 
country to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the result for 
mm except to sink back into the clutches of the sowcar ? And he is told that the 

Lrover^ent has announced through its Finance Member that the cultivator suffers 
no net loss. 

cost of Imng figures I gave the other day some interesting de- 
be made. Our arguments with reference to cultivators outside those 
directlv affected by world prices were based on Government’s 
assumption that internal puces for kindred articles had adjusted themselves and that 
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tLere ’was in consequence an appreciable drop in the cost of living though Tre had 
alwaj^s fought the statement that adjustment was substantial. If, however, drop in cost 
of living is negligible— those figures showed it — ^it follows that those cultivators who 
are not growing produce for export have not yet adjusted their prices to Ish. 6d. 
rupee and so are no worse off and that to my mind is the answer to the statement 
that is often made that the large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch yet. 
They have not lost because there has been no adjustment or drop in the prices 
they receive. But if there has not yet been an adjustment, the whole of the case 
for Ish. 6d. falls to the ground. Look through the evidence given before the Cur- 
rency Commission. The witness concurs with the higher ratio on the assumption 
that all prices had substantially adjusted themselves. So all the painful process of 
adjustment has still _ to come and Glovemment’s advantages in direct increased 
taxation is falling entirely on those producers of commodities in direct competition 
with foreign imports. Give us back our Ish. 4d. rupee and prices will only rise 
in those imported commodities of which we are told only 7 per cent consumed is 
by the agriculturists and iji home produce directly competitive with them and these 
iteuis form a very small part of the total cost of living budget. I admit Sir, that 
something will cost more though none will cost full 11 per cent to the consumer 
because he pays retail and not C. I. F. prices. I admit that your wiiisky will cost 
you more (laughter) but I do not admit that a man can live oil w^hisky alone, nay, 
not even if he be a Scot (laughter) and in any case large commitments have been 

made for forward delivery and exchange is fixed for these commitments and com- 

petition among importers will allow^ prices to rise materially until those stocks need 
to be replaced and for all w^e know by the time they need to be replaced, w’orld’s 
prices may have fallen so that in spite of the lower exchange they may cost no more 
in rupees, ^ for remember that some expert, like Mr. Kitchen, foreshadow a substan- 
tial fall in wmrld’s prices during the next few years and though I do not think 

that they will fall by full 40 per cent that has been mentioned, still it does look 

likely that we are now in a period similar to the last 25 years of the last century 
and must look forward to a definite drop in world prices. 

ADYAISTTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OP Is. 6d. 

So much for the bogey of rising prices if we return to gold ratio. Now^ Sir, let 
me try to sum up ^ the advantages and disadvantage of the higher ratio. Firstly, 
among the agriculturists at present only those growing an export commodity are 
suffering, but w^hen general adjustment takes place then all must suffer during the 
painful period. Secondly wage-earners have not found any appreciable advantages 
in the higher ratio because they only get an advantage through a drop in the 
general cost of living and in some case such as employees of trading and manufac- 
turing concerns an era of depression means a reduction of staff and consequent 
unemployment to a number of unfortunate family men. Thirdly, w^e get an advant- 
age to Government finances which is a very real one despite the fact that budgetary 
consideration were not in the Finance Member’s mind when fixing on what rates 
we should have now in attempting to estimate the price to be paid for the very 
real advantage that the Hon._ Member has received. 

There is a quite definite difficulty which has, I think, been the cause of so many 
perfectly true statements appearing conflicting. I have tried to analyse this pheno- 
mena and consider that it is due to a lack of clearness in laying down a fundament- 
al premise or assumption. We must either view the problem on the assumption 
that cost of living and prices have for ail practical purposes adjusted themselves 
or on the contrary the assumption that there is a large mal-adjustment. So as to 
show the House hov/ easily one can fall into error by mixing up the two assump- 
tions let me begin by criticising one of my statements. The other day I was pointing 
out differences in debt that the country was burdened with under the two ratios. I 
was entirely right when I stated that under the higher ratio, the country had to 
pay 491 crores grains of gold more than un<& the lower one. But in saying 
this I omitted to say that I was accepting the Government assumption of substan- 
tial adjustment. 

The burden of the country which is in gold can be stated either as grains of gold 
or as 65 crores odd of Ish. 4a. rupee or Rs 57 crores odd. of Ish. Gd. rupee or 
43 millions odd of sovereigns. But this burden would actually only be felt by those 
whose financial existence had only partially adjusted itself to the new ratio. The 
grower of bajrifor instance get the same amount of rup^ for his product under^ 
Ish. 6d. as under Ish. 4<L If in fact the gold value of his product is rais^ with 
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liis taxation and his expenditure, ho is no worse off practically even though liis 
taxation has been raised. The Government only plains where prices have_ adjusted 
themselves. Where it pays the same p:old value as before, it can not gain in salaries 
as these, having the same rupee cost, luive been raised equally in terms of gold. 

In other words, if as I maintain general cost of living has not gone down, if, as I 
hold, the price of commodities in the country with certain exceptions is _ as high 
as before, if, therefore, the rest has all risen in terms of gold, tlien admittedly the 
advantage to the government and the burden to people is limited to the home 
charges and purchases of imported goods less lower cusjom duties thc_ Government 
may receive. Now, who pays for this advantages and who shares in it? It is only 
temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are assuming 
with a certainty regarding which, I admit, I still have my doubts. What are these 
remittances. They are invisible imports as they represent services _ received just as 
all remittances represent either commodities or service received into this country. 
They, therefore, have all .got to be paid for any advantage derived by imports 
is counter-balanced by an equal disadvantage suffered by exports. As I have shown 
there is only an advantage when prices which include wages have Jiot adjusted them- 
selves. Now it has been estimated that the gross short fall in rupees suffered by 
exports is in the neighbourhood of Its. 40 to 45 crorcs a year and therefore 
this is one which must pay for any advantages that may be received by 
imports. These advantages whether received by the Government ^ or otherwise are 
paid for at the expense of producers of ex])ori-s. So, it is on this portion of the 
population that the whole burden falls, on this class that benefits only micros- 
copically as consumers of imports. 

Eise In Expendititre In Terms Of Gold 

I now turn to the argument which the Hon. the Finance Member on Friday 
last stated he had some difficulty in following. I refer to the statement that though 
the Government took credit for a lower rupee figure of expenditure in 1927-28 
compared with 1923-24 when the Hon. Member first t-ook charge of the finances 
of this country, the gold value of rupees exira(‘ted from the taxpayer had in- 
creased. In 1923-24 the Government took the equivalent of 97 millions odd 
sovereigns from the taxpayer. The following year, after the efforts of the Inclicape 
Committee, the equivalent' number of sovereigns wnis reduced to 78*8 millions. ^ In 
1927-28 the Government estimates of revenue was equivalent to 93*9 million sovereigns 
or over 15 million sovereigns more than in the year following the efforts of the 
Inchcape Committee or 6*6 millions more than the figure that Ihe Committee set 
out to reduce. The Finance Member has asked us not to ignore any clifFcrencc in 
the commodity value of gold. I will not ignore it. 

If the House will look at Vol. IT of Appendices to the Eqyal Commission’s 
Eeport, page 33, it will see that at the budget time in 1923, that is, in March 1923, 
H. S. A. price index figure is 159. Now look at June 1925 on page 34, U. S. A. 
price index is 157, a drop of 2 points. Mr. Keyne’s article of June 2nd 1926 in 
The New Bepiiblie gives the drop of TJ. S. A. wholesale prices during the year 
previous, that is, between June 1925 and June 1926 as 6 points, a total drop, there- 
fore, of 8 points since March 1923. How does the Hon’ble Finance Member 
justify the rise in expenditure of the equivalent of 15 million sovereigns of 1926-27 
•over 1924-25 when gold commodity price in that period has dropped ? 

Sir Basil Blackett : I have explained it in another place on Saturday last. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : I could explain it and I propose to explain it here. ^ I 
could explain it by saying that the reason why the Hon’ble Member has had to_ raise 
the gold value of his expenditure is because prices in India have not adjusted 
themselves to 18d. ratio and he has, therefore, had to pay an increased gold price for 
everything or at any rate for a great deal of ms expenditure outside home 
charges. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Has the Hoii’ble Member seen my statement in another place 
that we Imd spent more ? 

_ Sir Victor ; ^ I have not. I am afraid I was not present at the other place. It 
would be very iuterestmg to hear how it is although arithmetical sum says that we 
have spent fifteen millions more and gold prices have dropped in the period. I should 
have thought that tlie Finance Member might have pointed out in his budget speech 
that there was an apparent rise in expenditure and he might have explained 
it there. 

Sir. Basil : I. did. 
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Sir Victor : I th in k the main reason is that whatever he may have said in 
another place he has not been able to reduce his expenditure in this country because 
prices have not adjusted themselves to Ish. Cd. ratio. The Hon’ ble Member will nDt 
say that. He dare not say that because if he did say that, he would be removing 
the very foundation^ on_ which the whole of the edifice of Ish. 6d. has been so 
painfully erected and it will come crashing to the ground. 

Incidentally the Hon' ble Member said if it could be shown to him that prices 
have not adjusted themselves he would go into Ish. 4d. lobby. As the cost of living 
has not gone down appreciably and as I take it that prices of commodities decides 
rent and taxes do form part of the cost of living figure I have every hope of seeing 
the Finance Member in Ish. 4d. lobby (iaughterj. 

The Hon’ ble Member also accused me the other day of wishing to wipe out the 
debt by infiating currency after the example of Germany, \Vhen ha took charge of 
the Finance Department, ^ exchange was at Ish. dd. gold according to his own 
statement. I have never criticised the Finance Member’s action in manipulating or 
managing currency to raise the rupee from Ish. 8d. gold ro Ish. 4d. gold. I have 
merely protested against raising that figure above Ish. 4d. gold. Further, I ask this 
House to pause and consider for a minute whether it is likely that if all people 
would support a policy of repudiation of public debts. So it all comes down to this. 
Are we to burden that portion of the community Aviiich exports commodities for the 
advantage of the Government and creditors ? Are we to decide to make the whole 
country endure the painful process of adjustment to Ish. 6d. rupee which has yet 
to take place or are we to ask the Government of this country, both imperial and 
provincial, to readjust their budgets to the old ratio and give up some of the 
advantage that they have received during the last 2 years. At any rate, one thing 
I do feel convmced and that is that it we are lo return to the lower ratio, there is 
no one who can give us back our Ish. 4d. rupee more economically tlian can the 
Finance Member. However much we may criticise his policy in certain directions, 
however much we may deplore a tendency to twist words to suit his subsequent 
views instead of taking the meaning accept^ generally when they were spoken, not 
one of us, I feel sure, will deny that technical re-organisation of wLole of the 
finances and Finance Depaltment of this Government, a reorganisation which is 
entirely due to the genius and mdnstry of Sir Basil Blackett. No one will deny 
that this is a lasting heritage for which India will ever be in his debt. I am a 
sincere believer that Ish 4d. will be best for India as a pennanent ratio but I wMl 
tell the House that I do see in a return to it a 'possible slight dislocation not of 
trade and commerce of this country but of the financial arrangements of the Gov- 
ernment. But knowing as I do how the British civil servant w’iU alw'ays give 
his best regardless of his personal views I have a feeling of confidence, should a 
return to Ish. 4d. ratio be eventually decided on, that w'e can rely on the ]nio>viedge, 
integrity and loyalty of the Hon. the Finance Member to make the necessary 
changes without any untoward disturbance. (Applause.) 

Bir P. THAETUEDAS rose amidst non-official cheers and spoke for over an hour 
in support, mainly of Is. 4d. ratio. He said he had taken a note of the criticisms 
here and elsewhere. He had as a member of the Currency Commission supported 
the introduction of a gold standard but did not support a gold currency. He would 
certainly explain his position when this qu^tion would come up before the House. 
In connection with the Bill, the Finance Member some time ago had remarked that 
the question of ratio was a minor one ; how then had he suddenly found it impor- 
tant and wfished to stabilise it ? He (Sir P. Thakurdas) wanted this to be decided 
by representatives of the people in this Assembly. Dr. Maephail had talked of the 
appreciated and depreciated rupee ; but was Dr. Maephail aware that this rupee was 
deliberately pushed up by the Government of India from Is. 4d, after the E^erve 
Councils misfortune and that aU through after the Fowler Committee report, the 
policy evolved by the executive was at variance with the recommendations of that 
Committee ? In accordance with that policy, the country was filled with silver 
comage and gold was removed from this country in spite of the protests of a strong 
Viceroy hke Lord Cnrzon and taken away to England during the war. There was 
a balance of trade in favour of India and no gold could come. Then there was the 
Babington Smith Committee report with Sir D. Dalai’s minute of dissent which was 
a monumental document. The committee took care to remark that even if the 
world fell, its recommendations should not be revised and the tragedy was that from 
the day Is. 4d. was removed from the statute, that Is. 4d. was the prevailing rate ever 
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since then. Automatic currency had been cut oT and the Government of India had 
been the sole judges of the rate at which exchange would px*evail. In allowing two 
shillings to go on into the Statute the Government had no other object except 
to push the " ratio to a point which they wanted. If the Government of India 
did not push the exchange and left it uncontrolled there would not have been any 
difFiCiilty, but the Government indulged in manipulating the currency. ^ They pusW 
the rupee up. Was there any country in the world which did like this ? 

Sir Basil Blackett : — Siam. 

Sir Purshothamdas ; — Siam and India are not comparable to each other. He 
publicly acknowledged the fact that the Finance Member did ask the India Office 
to stop short of the mad course. However, what was the present position ? India 
had no trust in the Government policy regarding exchan and so India wanted a 
gold currency because then she could be sure of the full value of the coin. It was 
regrettable that on this question an eminent financier likc^ Sir Basil could not see 
with Indians. If the Government no^v persisted in carrying Is. 6d. ratio and in doing 
anything against Is. 4cl. then it would be one more dismal chapter to those already 
there. Did Dr. Macphail realise that if Is. 4d. %vas put on the Statute the mills have 
to pay more for their raw produce and by this higher ratio they rather hit the 
best and the only consumer of Indian mills, namely, the masses of the lower middle 
classes. Was it not right then that even the selfish millowners should get up and 
say that this was wrong policy ? What did Europeans know of the poor masses ? 
(Cries of Oh, Oh). He quoted the views of a writer in ‘‘The Indian Daily Mail” 
who said that by the liigher ratio agriculturists were hard hit and there were scarcity 
and famine. 

The argument of the Finance Member as regards wages was exaggerated. Then 
again Dr. Macphail had said that people with fixed income would suffer. In the 
laws of economics it was the tiller of the soil who would suffer. As for Sir Basil 
Blackett’s argument of strikes in case of Is. 4d. Sir P. Thakurdas said that no- 
ihing would lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than if they pushed 
through Is. 6d. ratio and stabilised it. 


QUESTIONS TO THE FINANCE MEMBER. 

Sir Basil had talked of eleven points. He would reserve his answer to these 
eleven points. Is it a fact that no other major country had its currency appreciat- 
ed beyond its pre-wmr value and, if so, what is the excuse for India being given 
this special treatment regarding her currency ? Secondly, is it a fact that the work- 
ing of this ratio has been feasible owing to insistence of the Government to leave 
an ineffective ratio on the Statute Book which prevented gold from being tendered 
to the currency ^ authority in India ? and this was done in spite of protests from the 
Indian commercial community ever since 1922, Thirdly, is it a fact that this process 
has been further hastened by the Government’s starving the countiy of her normal 
expansion of currency and during 1926-27 actually defiating currency ? If the reply 
be in the affirmative, will the Finance Member give the figures ? Fourthly, is there 
^y country which can be quoted as a precedent for this normal insistence of the 
Government to keep the ineffective ratio on the Statute Book and keeping out gold 
as a tender of currency authority and the persistence of the Government in starving 
the country of normal expansion of currency ? Fifthly, will the Govern nieni lay on 
the table a statement of the amount of a deflation and show the amount of expan- 
sion of currency which has been efiected up-to-date and, lastly, what is the basis of 
figure of production in the price level on which the Finance Member justified com- 
pul^ry non-exp^^sion of currency and his policy of deflation of currency. 

Thakurdas said that they asked for Ish. 4d. because this was 
on tne Statute Book till 1914^ and India’s currency was the only currency in the 
worm wmeh got the least disturbed during the war, because India wanted Is. 4d, 
^ they did not want to be unfair to creditors. It was in bringing gold, from the 
mternational market to India that Sir Basil intervened and by fixing a ratio of Is. 
oa. he prevented sovereigns from being converted into Bs. 15 and compelled every 
man m India to be satisfied with Bs. 13-5-4 and took a part for his so called sur- 
pius budget and obUged contributions and gave the rest to those who wanted to 
i^OBey outside. If the Government oi India were prepared to give a gold 
would affect the debts outstanding up to date. Until that time 
masses by not reverting to Is. 4d. and by stabilising 
S' . oa. The mternal trade of India was about 15 times the import and export of 
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England and if England took t^ro years for complete adjustment of its trade, then 
surely India could not take less than ten years. 

Sir Basil had asked as to what was the sanctity in Is. 4d. ratio and whether it 
was not a question of sentiment. But a gold standard and gold currency was India’s 
birthright and she was determined to have it. “We are anxious that you should not 
have it at the inconvenience of England disturbing Eurcmean conditions”, but I ask, 
is it the intention of the Government of India and the India Office that until we 
can take from them a gold standard and gold currency they are slowly givhig us pro- 
motion from Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. and to Is. lOd. and then to 2s? Unless there is sanctity 
attached to the question of ratio, I have not the least doubt that in order to 
bolster up Government budgets, avoid further taxation and make up for increasing 
expenditure of aU kinds, we shall be slowly drifting into a higher appreciation of 
rupees and further grinding down of the masses. This is a thing which no Indian 
who has studied the problem would tliiuk of with equanimity. If in 1920 the 
Babington Smith Committee had been a little less greedy and a little more discreet 
they might have got through Is. 6d : but there was God above, they become greedy 
and two shilling failed. Now the Government has done a wise thing and want to 
give promotions step by step. I am sure ^ the Viceroy will never ^ do it. Let the 
Executive do what they like. No Indian will agree to a course which has no pre- 
cedents in any other country and which every economist of the l^t century has run 
down in language which I can hardly imlLale. I support the motion for consideration 
and hope when the amendment comes before the House, you will vote for Is. 4d.” 

It was 5-30 p.m. and on the President’s suggestion agreed to by all members of 
the House that the motion to take the bill into consideration be put, Sir Basil 
having waived his right of reply, the house agreed unanimously to take the bill into 
consideration and then adjourn^. 

On the 8th MAECH, after interpellations on the Bengal detenus, the House 
proceeded to discuss the Currency BiU. 

The President ruled that the amendments raised two questions : ^ (1) The gold 
standard and gold currency, and (2) the exchange ratio. These questions coula be 
discussed independently and he would first take up the question of ratio and if Is. 
6d. were adopted ho would allow any changes necessary in other amendments pro- 
vided they were admissible. Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA then moved his amendment to 
Clause 4 to introduce Is 4d. ratio in place of Is. 6d. by substituting for Es. 21-13-10, 
Es. 13-14-4 as the value of one tola fine gold. 

Mr. Jamnadas first criticised the personnel of the Currency Commission and 
declared that all but Sir Purshottamdas were Government’s henchmen and* were 
put forward as experts to uphold Sir Basil’s theory. How could the opinion^ of 
such a IxKiy weigh with the House ? The Commission merely stated, never mind 
what steps were taken, Is. 6d. ratio had become de facto and must be accepted. 

Mr. Joshi : Does my Hon. friend suggest that if we reach the right place by 
the wrong path, we should get back to traverse the right path to the^ right place ? 

’ Mr. Jamnadas ; Yes, I will, if there is time enough and there is time in this 
instance. This Commission’s rej^rt, I repeat, merely reffisters the Government decree. 
Even my friend Eao Bahadur Shamnarayan Singh could have written it. 

Sir Basil : Or, even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. (Laughter). 

Mr. Jamnadas : No, I would not have 'written it. (Laughter), ^ntinuing, the 
speaker felt that Mr. Vakil’s book should have been the last for Sir Basil to rely 
on to prove that adjustment of prices had taken place. Mr. Vakil had referred to 
the adjustment merely of commodities which India exported but what about other 
adjustments ? Something like 70 crorcs were paid out in salaries under the general 
railway and military budget Had this payment been brought down to 60 crores, 
that would mean adjustment, (Hear, hear), “Are the members opposite prepared to 
give away even a copper coin from their high salaries ?” 

Mr. K. Ahmed : “What about your 20 rupees daily allowance ? (LaughterJ 

Mr. Jamnadas ; I am prepared *to give 12 and half per cent of that.^ (Eenewed 
laughter ). The only gentleman whose salary should be excluded from this is the Vice- 
roy^ because he arrived in India and look up the appointment when the rate of exchange 
was Is 4d.” Continuing, Mr. Jamnadas held that the appendix giving the cable 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State had 
clearly established that in October 1924, the Government had made up its mind to 
fix Is. 6d. and confessed that its rec^t action in manipulating currency towards 
that end was becommg generally known. 
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The speaker next contended that about 35 crores of rupees were removed every'* 
year by foreign investors in India in the form of profits. These people would reap 
the harvest to the extent of four crores under Is. 6d. Three to four crores profit 
was made by the Government of India over the exchange and the rest of the pro- 
fit went into' the pockets of importers. This was how thirty to forty crores of 
annual loss to the country was being distributed among those who profited at India 
being mulcted. 

As re^rds India's debt the Finance Member had made mere assertions which 
were misleading and the speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the services of Mr. 
B. F. Madon in preparing the statement w^hich exposed the Government case and 
proved India’s loss: 

Mr. Jamnad^ declared that for every rupee of external debt India would be 
paying one grain of ^ gold more than if the ratio were Ish. 4d. His reply to Dr. 
Macphail and Sir ^ Basil about the payment of debts was that a bond was a bond 
and must be paid according to contract, but when a bond w’as discharged the 
commodity value of the time when the bond was contracted or the ratio would 
not and^ could never be taken into consideration either in individual or national 
transaction. By trying to raise the ratio by two pence, Sir Basil was increasing 
India’s external debt by four crores iDounds. There was yet another wrong done 
to this country, Mr. ]\Iadon had shown that nominally the Government of India’s 
expenditure had gone down. It had gone up in terms of gold and by this process 
additional expenditure of 52 millions of gold had been taken from people -of this 
country. In the last four years this was nothing less than a repetition of the 
tragedy of appreciation of the rupee to Is. 4d. -which Mr. Gokhale had protested 
against in^ 1902. This ^ parallel tragedy shows that w'hether there is a gentleman 
i^J^rnational reputation or an unknown person as the Finance Member, the 
parallel fact exists that there is concealed taxation -without the people knowing it. 
This -was a subterfuge resorted to when in 1902 also there was seen a phenomenal 
optimism of the Secretary of State that this countly was prosperous. What had 
the Fmance Member to say to this ? 

Sir Basil : I have already replied. 

Mr. Jamiiadas : You may in words. You have to prove it and I say place 
mis memorandum of ours before any committee of independent experts and the 
Finance Member will be condemned. Then again, the evils of the higher rate of 
exchange^ md been given in words of blood not by an agitator or currency league 
T 1 himself in Ms evidence before the Currency Commission. 

Mr, Jamnadas, resuming, averred that the surplus should be the result of the 
gremmg pmspenty of the country and not a profit from the exchange. They were 
told that the prices were going down. Yet the cost of civil and Military aaminis- 
tration was nsmg yearly. On the civil side alone from 59 millions in 1924-1925, 

.^0 90 millions in 1925-1926 and threatened to run up to 84 
imllions in the budget year. On the military side, the reduction of seven crores 
was shown while m fact the costs had risen from 338 millions to 342 millions. 
Mr. Jamnadas resumed his seat after speaking for an hour. 

bir Walter WILSON (Associated Chamber of Commerce), opposing Mr, Jamna- 
das s amendment, referred to the report of the Currency Commission where Sir 
rurushotamdas Thakurdas had himself agreed to the unanimous view that if it 
^uid be shown that prices had to a preponderating degree adjusted themselves to 
the exi^mg de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adher^ to. 

gy ® r^^d the minute of dissent. 

generally admitted that in the long run it is of no 

or Is* 6d.. because in the end the 
pnees have to adjust themselves to the ratio. It is true tiat the cost of living has 

fahen since the rate rose to Is. 6d. But you must look into the 
Tirtt ^.^st take the Calcutta figures which are more reliable and 

thaf fipir^. Sir Walter Wilson qiiotecf the prices of cereals and showed 

adjusted themselves to the existing ratio. 

rice under Is. 6d. he quoted that in case of 

®rop was exported and so the 

this* wage-earners, middle classes and clerks in 

ru-oees wheat. Only a small portion of the extra 

ex^tion of a European in this country with the 

the mtio it -waq were trying to fix 

1 ter that they should do so 'in the neighbourhood of the existing 
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rate than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another basis v;ith all the 
dislocation it was bound to cause. 

Mr. Chalmers of Assam might not agree to Is. 6d. but the Indian Tea Associa- 
tion of Assam was definitely for Is. 6d. and the Association would have 
BUpporbed Is. 6d. if they were convinced that they would gain under it. The Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce of which Mr. Birla was a member had sent a 
telegram through its Secretary favouring Is. 6d. This Chamber was all these months 
for Is. 4d. and now it had come round 'to the view that Is. 6d. is the best. 

Mr. JINN AH on rising to speak quoted the opinion of a learned 
authority that skilled witnesses came wtth such bias that hardly any weight 
should be given ^ to them. The past history of the currency policy in India 
was nurtured in inequity and immorality, but he was ‘.prepared to judge 
the issue divested or its past. He would be^ in the position of a jury. He 
asked Avhat happened with regard to the Babington Smith Eeport. Those 
experts reported and the Government accepted the recommendations. India suffered 
crores and it was said that it v/as a colossal blunder. It might be said that Sir 
Basil was a genius, but could not Sir Basil be misepiided. When this House ^wanted 
a commission, the Government did not respond ana later the Government packed a 
commission. The bedrock of this Commission’s report was that prices had ad- 
justed themselves and if it could be proved that this was so, the case of Is. 6d. would 
be established, but he held that the e^ndence before the Currency Commission was 
most cursory. ( A voice : No. ) Mr. Jinnah : I say it is most cursory and most 
perfunctory and if a judgment were given in a high court on such evidence it will 
be upest in five minutes. (Applause.) If you think experts have reported and their 
views must be accepted, then why come to this legislature for its opinion. 

Mr. Jinnah, continuing, said Mr. Vakil’s hook had shown that exchange has been 
made by Sir Basil to determine prices by conscious control. But the speaker asked 
whether the commission had proved that prices ^ had adjusted themselves. 
The Commission confessed there was no accurate statistics of prices and that there 
was much less reliable material regarding wages. And yet, they were told that 
prices had adjusted themselves and that wages would be hit by going back to Is. 4d. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Jinnah further read extracts from the cabled correspondence between 
Delhi^ and Whitehall. This shows the Secretary of State has been goading and 
bullying the Finance Member, I am prepared to give the devil his due (Loud 
laughter, in which Sir Basil joined). It must be said to his credit that his conscience 
revolted against it and that he did not indulge in artificial manipulation beyond 
Is. 6d. (Hear, hear,). To that extent India owes him a debt of gratitude. (Sir Basil 
made a bow and the House laughed), Mr. Eakabhai Premchand had said that either 
ratio would not make substantim diflerence to Government exchequer. If that was so, 
why talk of dislocation of finances ? 

Sir Basil : You are misquoting him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; The Hon’ble Member holds an important posinon in the 
commercial world and can take care of himself without Sir Basil’s defence. 

Addressing the labour members of the House, Mr. Jinnah told them that as one 
who was not a capitalist and whose sympathy and support for the labour^ cause was 
always there. He would beg them to remember that if India was to become a strong 
modern living nation, it could be only through capital, commerce and industry. 
“You cannot get blood out of stone. Mr, Fora of U. S. A. can buy to-day the 
whole of Bombay including Sir Victor Sassoon. (Laughter.) 1 understand that 
England’s vital interests require her keeping her markets. But you do^ not pull down 
whatever little there is in this country in the way of commerce and indusfey* Look 
to what Mr. E^y has said. 1 say. do not Mil the goose that lays the golden egg, 
(The Finance Member questioned). 

Mr. Jinnah addressing Sir Basil : That is what you are going to do,^ so t^t 
your goose across the water may be safe. (Hear, hear.) 1 have no h^itation in saying 
that I am sorry for Sir Basil. I pity him fB he is only one of the instruments in the 
hands of a very powerful vested interest in Great Britain. Let this House do not go , 
wrong, I ;^ow the lobbies are busy, that manipulations are going on but remember 
that every one of you is here as representative of your people. Bemember you have 
undertaken this sacred duty. Your mterests are second to those of your constituents. 

I ask you as hon’ble men, as representing your people that you are pledged by every 
constitutional doctrine, by every moral eonaderation to put the interest of yoiu: 
country above your own interest. If you have got to sacrifice, you have got. to 
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to Hive up your jobs, titles (I\Ir. Goswfinii : Your nominated scats), give them up 
but do not sell India and if you do you will be degrading the representative 
character of this House. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

Mr. Srinivasa lYENGAE was in agreement with the views of those who argued 
for Is. 4d. ratio. Every one was groping in the dark, but there was no such thing as 
the view of experts which could be relied upon and which could be consider^ as 
axiomatic. Sir Basils eleven points had no relevancy upon the decision ot tins 
particular ratio question. There was no such thing as permanency of ratio, but he 
was sure that large Indian interests were served by Is. 4d. more ^an by Is. ba. i 
confess 1 am biased but I am biased in favour of Indian interest. Let us be 1 . 

ourselves before we can be generous to the English importers. There is ^ ,, 

that producers, Indian manufactures and industries will be . 
ratio. I myself examined the ratio question with bias 
in Bombay, but have come to the conclusion that we should not 
as capitalists and labourers and ns industrialist and_ producers. I am lo • ■ 

because I love labour more than I love the capitalist. Mr. V 

Secretary to the Finance Department, had in liis memorandum admittea that ^ 

exchange would give advantage to agriculturists. “What th^i is the V ? | 
against this admitted view of the Government.’’ But now the Government ar y g o 
tooth and nail for Is. 6d. because the English business interests arc up. 

Sir P. THAKUBDAS vigorously defended Is. <ld. ratio and replied to all the elev^ 
points of Sir Basil JBlackett and demanded an answer to his questions. 
his regret that Mr. Kikabhai Premchand should have allowed himself 
into politics to be used as an instrument for Is. Cd. and his regret was all tne mo e 
that he came from the family of Boychand Premchand which was a name stiu 
conjured with. He told Mr. Kikabhai that Is. 6d. was not a nocturnd adventure 
but Is. 6d. was a broad day loot in the guise of Beferring o 

Sir Walter Wilson, he declared that the opposition was that of the Associate 
Chambers who voiced European opinion which was diametrically opposed m 
that of Indian Chambers. As for Bengal National Chamber, this body had declam 
itself before the Currency Commission for Is. 4d. He would not ac^pt 
of opinion without ascertaining the position further. Finally, Sir 
told the House that he was to-day relieved of the grave j ut 

carrying on his shoulders in carrying the movement in support of Is. 4a. ^ ^ , 

relieved of that responsibility to-day by handing it over to the morc capable uan 
of the Assembly. The House has before it the strong protest of Mr. Gokhale 
similar action of Government. Besponsibility will no longer be .mine and wui re 

with the House. If the House votes against the amendment it will be on its ow 

responsibility and my only regret will be that the House did not rise to the occasion 
ana realise its fnll responsibility.” (Applause). 


Ai\iendment defeated 

It was now 5-30 p. m. and closure was moved. The President pointed out that 
if he accepted it, Sir Basil Blackett would have no right of reply. Sir Basil said ne 
did not want to reply. Dr. Gour protested that a number of speakers were waiting 
patiently for their turn. The President said he had been told that both sid^^ wem 
agreed. The motion for closure was then put and agreed to and the House cliviaea 
on the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. Tense excitement followed and thundering 
cheers from official benches wffien they succeeded in rejecting Is. 4d. ^^Dendment ny 
68 against 65 votes. Mr, Taritbhushan Boy alone remained neutral. Thus out or 
members who w^ere sworn in out of 143, to-day's debate had attracted 134, being tne 
largest attendance on any business sitting of the Assembly ever since the reiormea 
House came into being. 


Demands for Grants 

The Executive Deiniand. 

^ On the 9th MABCH the House took up demands for grants. The Hon’ble 
Sir Basil Blackett moved the demand for Bs. 60,000 under “Executive Council. 

Mr. Jayakar, deputy leader of the National Parly, moved total omission or tne 
grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett objected to this as it was a purely negative motion and was 
therefore out of order. 
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Tn contented^ that the motion was in order as the Government of 

reduction of the whole grant.” 


The Hon ble the President, after hearing Mr. J ayakar, ruled that he had given 

istion and had also looked into the practice of the 


question aua naci aiso jooirea into tne practice ot tne 
rn Government of India Act 67 (A) was misleading 

f-hic! Acem^M^ ’ ^ clear that the Statute did not specifically permit 

^ t grant though he did not understand why the same 

Co^Sncils inserted in the case of the Assembly as in the case of Provincial 

ha w- 7 ^^ submitted his motion that the votable portion of the demand 

oe entirely omitted. 

/'T demand was only for the votable items. 

nmorSi ^ President said that he found himself in a difliculty as to which 

r taken up. Mr, Jayakar wanted to reduce it to one rupee. Mr. 

the demand to sis pies, Mr. Kelkar to three 
to one pie. (Laughter). He wished there had been cohesion 

matter. However, he would call on Mr. Jayakar to 
move ii^ cut to reduce the demand to rupee one. 

1 submitted that this motion virtually negatived tlie grant and 

other members to move cuts^ to raise questions of policy. He suggested the 

TT^u‘ h ^ for the sake of convenience set up a convention as to the figure below 
which the demand can be reduced. 

, President ruled that w’hile teclmically every cut however big was admissible, 

l^hat a convention be established that as in the case of Pailway 
rvnn reduced by a motion below Es. ICO so that others could move 

the H(ms^ ^0 day however, was a suggestion for the future, but did not concern 

Me. Jayakae’s Aj^iendment 

amidst applause, moved his cut which was to reduce the 

Council to Re. 1. Mr. Jayakar made an impressive speech. 

Mr. Jayakar said for the time being he was the spokesman of non-oflSci^ 

history of the constitutional demand from Pandit 
Motilal Nehru s resolution in the old Assembly for a round table conference. They 
asked for bread and stone was _ offered, namely, the Muddiman Committee. The 
terms oi reierence of the committee "were complained about. But the committee 
sat on and brought out a report they had all expected. For instace, in Bombay 
they wanted Land Revenue and Justice to be transferred to hlinisters. But insteaa. 
vp +u ^ X boiler, as there was not enough gas in the non-officials and as 

u there was not enough boilmg in the country. As Mr. Das truly said at Faridpnr, 
it all showed the distrust of the Ministers. A lady friend of his who had been 
watching the debates m the Bombay Legislative Council told bi-m one day summing 
up her vie^ on diarchy as follows : ^‘A husband and wife began to set a house 
^gether. to the hushed, ^we have three hundr^ rupees a month. 

^ e shall divide this m the proportion of two to one. You will keep the one 
nundr^ and I shall keep the two hundred. I shall employ all the servants and 
look after their pomp and pageant and they will be amenable to my behests. I shall 
spend ihis ^’o hundred on my toilet and hair dressing and you manage with your 

^ twelve children, we both managed to produ<^ and, when we 
both appear m society, our responsibility will be joint and undivided and you must 
not complmn to the outside world.’ ^ This is your diarchy.” (Laughter.) 

•Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said this diarchy was absolutely unworkable. This was 
Said by the minority of the Muddiman Committee. But tne Government kept the 
country feeding on false promise and demanding more and more co-operation 
^d the more co-^eration was given still more co-operation was demanded. Mr. 
C. E. Das, in his Faridpur speech, went to the lengtli of saying, “provided some 
real responsibility is transferred to the people there is no reason vffiy we should 
not co-operate.” In making this offer, he went to the utmost limits- But there was 
no response from tlie Government and, what more, the Swaraj Party went 
further. They put their best man in the chair of the Assembly and some of the 
Swarajists even courted unpopularity and divorced themselves from thdr life-long 
friend in order to give co-operation, they were called sycophants and place-hunters. 
They bore all this cduinny and oflbred co-operatiou by saying that, if sufficieot 
responsibility and initiative was given to the Ministem tney were prepared to accept 
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offices and co-operate -with the Government and the Government still stood supreme and 
ignored what was happening in the country. Even the Indian National Congress had 

g iven the Government enough indication when even during the last six weeks they had 
een here. This session they had behaved in a most parliamentary way and even 
at the risk of great provocation did not behave otherwise. What was the attitude 
of Sir Basil yesterday ? He did not reply to the charge of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
and others that the Gorernment were creating a false surplus and concealing the 
burden of taxation in inflating the ratio. 

Sir Basil : The charge was made both here and in the Council of State and I 
answered the charge in the Council of State. The proceedings are in the hands 
of members. 

Mr. Jayakar maintained that the Government valued its votes more than its 
reputation. The power of the Government was growing, because the votable portion 
of the budget was slowly being converted into non-votable. Last year they could 
deprive an officer of his establishment and have control over his househola allow- 
ances. But now that too v/as gone. Even the carpet expense was non-votable. 
The gravamen of his charge was that the Government had not in any manner 
responded to the gesture of co-opcralion. They had gone on taking advantage of 
the mood of the people, divided as tliey already were to entrench themselves more 
strongly. Indeed, the tide had gone the other way as yesterday's voting on the 
ratio question showed. “We do not feci there is any reality in this House. 
This divinity (the Government) is absolutely intractable. What is the use of our 
coming every year on this political pilgrimage ? The last point has been reached. 
If the Government do not yield j\ow we shall have to think of going back and 
to some other methods of forcing the Government to yield to the popular feeling. 
(Congi*ess Party, loud cheers.) I know we are powerless, because we are divided and 
weak. But beware of the anger of a weak man. Unless you change your ways, 
other things may happen in tliis country." 

Sir Basil BLACIUETT, replying to Mr. Jayakar’s complaint, said the reasons why 
he did not answer the criticism referred to were firstly, because both sides of the House 
were anxious to come to a decision on the matter on which a decision had become 
of very great importance to India : secondly, because the course of the debate was 
getting away from the ratio question to the direction of racial question and thirdly, 
because arguments used by Mr. Jamnadas could be only properly treated by being 
Ignored and, fourthly no argument had been advanced which hacl not been previ- 
ouly fully dealt with. On a particular case he had given his reply in the Council 
ana he would state it here now. 

The President intervened and told the member that he had already given his 
rea^ns for not replying yesterday and that a reply to-day would not be in order. 

Dir Basil, thcrcuj^n, used the opportunity of speaking briefly on the 

constitutional debate. The motion was to omit the grant for travelling 

(Mr Pangaswami Iyengar : No. Your travelling is non- 
votable). Ljii* Basil added that members of the Executive Council did not 
r^eivc travelling allowance but had tour expenses. That was why in spite of 
tne amendment of the Government of India Act two years ago they were votable. If 
tne cut were carried, public interests would suffer. Some of the speeches made 
yesterday showed that the House was very much in need of virtues of faith, hope 
ana charity or love. The Viceroy had told them in opening the session that powers 
01 legislatures in the dominions and elsewhere were increased by their tacitly 
assuming that they had more responsibility than was given by statute. The result of 
tnis as^mptiqn was that the executive powers which existed went into disuse and 
were after a time abolished. But neither this House nor the Government would be 

condition of affairs under the reforms was such as to make them 
comfortable. Perhaps, members did not realise there were very 
oiiif f m^ental discomforts under the present position not merely for them but 
'' tm'rxr and the Government servants. They were trying to do a 

' hope, faith and love if they were to make advance 

1 ; ® a defmite goal. Members took little delight in refusing to look with hope 

^ charity that they were trying to work towards a 

looked back 10 or 20 years they would find that 
Tbprf^ T-r.A* registered and was being daily registered (applauseh 

Oentrsil T SaqS? departments and a great change in the composition of the 

possess complete responsible Government but he 
mamtained there ^ has been enormous change in ■ the extent to which people’s 
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representatives could and did influence every action and policy of the Government. 
He came out to India with a hope of contributing his share to the development of 
the reforms in the matter of the control of the legislature over the spending power 
of the Government and members would admit that in this matter there has been a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which the House exercised its control 
and he added that in his opinion, the finances of the Government liad very greatly 
improved by the fact that they had to be submitted to a stern criticism and careful 
scrutiny by this House. If, instead of all the time complaining they had not reached 
the final goal, members exercised the virtues of faith, hope and love and assumed 
tacitly that they had more responsibility than was expressed in the letter of law, 
both they and the Government could work together and realise the definite goal. 

Mr. T. C- GOSWAMI said that the Executive Council was the quintessence of 
the Government of India and hence this constitutional protest against the travelling 
expenses of the Executive Council. He asked w'hy certain items of the Budget were 
made non-votable from votable. It was not only not honest but not lawful. 
The British Parliament had perpetrated a fraud on the constitution of 
India by making nonvotable the whole of the Lee Commission grant. India w^as 
robbed by the manipulation of currency and exchange. India did not want Swaraj 
with a mortgaged India. There was a conspiracy betw’een the Government and the 
European vested interests to take as much out of India as was possible before she 
got even the framew’ork of responsible Government. With all sense of responsibility, 
he declared that the remission of the provincial contributions was of utmost 
unconcern to him, because the w’hole of the remitted money was not applied to the 
transferred departments. In discussing the Finance Bill, therefore, the remission of 
the provincial contributions should not weigh wdth the members and yesterday, when 
he asked about Jibanlal Catterjee, a political prisoner who was on his deathbm with 
tuberculosis, he was told that the case was under consideration. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I said that the man was released from jail, but 
is in the custody of the District Magistrate. 

Goswami : What is the difference between that he is in custody and he is 
not in jail ? Even barbarians and savages would treat human beings with greater 
considerations. When the question of bombs was being discussed, respect for human 
life was preached. I should like the official side to show respect for human beings 
and it is only then that they (bomb-users) will respect the lives of foreigners in this 
countrv. 

Mr, N. C. KELHAE said though technically the mention aimed at reduction of 
establishment charges, virtually it was direct^ against the Executive Councillors 
whose salaries were non-votable. The Government of India had failed to defend 
Indian interests and take the Nationalist view whether in matters of financial concern 
or othenvise. There was no responsibility to the legislature and indeed responsibility 
was impossible to locate between provincial Governments and the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. They knew it in practice in the case of passport 
difficulties for certain persons. He contended that want of education had not stood 
in the way of any country’s advance. Multiplicity of language did not bar South’ 
Africa from getting self-government, Indians protection by Britain was in imperial 
and not India’s interests. As for the (Sectors’ responsibility, what did it mean f 
Liability to take the consequences. If a wrong member was sent, electors- would reap 
the benefit of it. He for one would strongly oppose the present systeat of Government, 
‘‘Yesterday we were asked to vote for Is. M. because it was a ds facto ratio. To- 
day we are asked to vote for the Government b^use it is & d& facto Government. 
(Laughter). I refused to do so yesterday -and I will ^ not do ^ to-day. No nation- 
alist ought to be grateful at the sacrifice of h^ political liberties. (Applause). 

Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB supported the motion with the reservation that the 
interests of minority communiti^ must be- saf^uarded as outlined in the resolutions 
passed at the All-India Muslim League in 1^2^. He agreed with Ool, Crawford 
that the electorate was not as educated and inteihgeni as it should be ; but, 
when Colonel Crawford quoted- Mr.- Bdvi^s on our franchise, why did he 

not quote the views of Mr. Belvi about franchise m Canada ? (Hear, hear.) Educated 
Indian Mussalmans were second to none in their desire for seif-govemmeat for 
India ; but at the same time, they wanted ^ make it clear that ^rir demand 
supplemented by an equally strong d^ire to protect- their reMgious, sodial-msd ' 
economic interests, fc^r he bhfieved that b^ng members of a minority 
they could not allow thems^dves* to be^drifted without knowmg-what Iheir posttiwa* 
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under the sun would be when Swaraj dawned. Proceeding, Mr. Yakub read the 
terms of guarantee given to non-Muslim nationals in Turkey. 

Mr. Joshi asked if Mr. Yakub would be satisfied if those provisions were 
introduced in the Indian Constitution for Mussalmans. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Yakub : Yes, But how can I be sure, when a Hindu leader like Lola 
Lajpat Pai says, a,s he is reported to have said on another occasion, that Hindus 
should not give Mussalmans more seats in Councils and that the Lucknow Pact 
was a mistake ? 

Lala Lajpat Eai asked Mr. Yakub to quote him correctly. 

Moulvi Yakub : Sir, Lalaji is reported to have said “He could not under- 
stand those Hindu leaders who said that they must have Swaraj at any cost. 
What would they gain by Swaraj, if they lost their own identity. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) He did not want the Hindus to bo destroyed.” 

Sir Abdul Qayum : — It means that if it is not a Hindu Raj, then they do not 

want Swaraj. 

Lala Lajpat Eai 'I entirely repudiate that suggestion. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — However, Sir, Mussalmans cannot bc^ blamed if they 
being poor in number, in education and in wealth ask for protection of their lives 
and Interests. Place us in the same position in which non-Mussalmans arc in Turkey. 
Lala Lajpat Eai : — Much more. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Yakub read the resolutions passed at the IMuslim League 
to show the fundamental conditions necessary for co-operation between Hindus and 

Mussalmans. . , i 

When he referred to communal relations, Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed interjected:— 
“Oh, the question of music before mosque is a religious matter. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — It is not a religious matter. What our religion says 
is that Mussalmans should not be purposely disturbed whey they say their prayers. 
(Cries of hear, hear). If there is any intention to disfiirb the prayers, then it is 
criminal. ( Applause from Congress and Nationalist Party benches. Voices: 
“Quite right” ) I challenge any Mussalman to show me anything to say that 
playing of music before mosque is itself irreligious. 

Mr. Eabiruddin : What about the Koran ? . , , 

Mr. Yakub : It is an insult to quote the Koran which Mr. Kabiruddm has 
never read. However, Sir, if you give these conditions as stated in the resolutions 
of the Muslim League, then we shaU progress together. Otherwise, you shall 
have to wait.’ 

Eaja Ghaznafar Ali Khan : Do you want the Eoyal Commission now ? 

Mr. Yakub : Whether we want or not, it is coming in 1929. As practical men let 
something be done. Let us unite. Of course, we appointed a committee in^ the 
Lahore &ssion of the League which sent an invitation to the Con^’css Committee 
for a conferrence to discus's the communal situation and settle the lines for reforms. 
We received a very disappointing reply ; but now that the Commission is coming 
when the iron is hot we should sit together and formulate our united demands. 
On behalf of my community, I again extend the invitation to the Congress and 
Nationalist parties. 

Lala LAJPAT EAI congratulated Maulvi Miiliomed Yakub, Deputy President, on 
his speech. Muslims were perfectly right in doing all they could to safeguard 
their mterests ; but a similar right should not be denied to Hindus. He wanted 
neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj but an Indian raj. In fact no communal raj 
was possible to-day and they must develop in a manner as would secuire them a 
lasting Indian raj. It was with this feeling that he had decried the Lucknow Pact 
at the Bihar Hindu Conference. He admitted that the authors of the Lucknow Pact 
drew it. up in absolute good faith ; but it was a short-sighted policy and 
was responsible for the existing poison in their relations. (Hear, hear). He 
assured ^£r. Yakub that every right conceded by the Turks to their non-Muslim 
nationals would be conceded to Muslims in India and even more. (Applause) But 
whBe the Muslim minorities should have adequate protection against the ^ Hindu 
majority^ the Hindus and Sikhs should have similar protection in the Punjab and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Y^uh : — You will have it. 

Lala Lajpat Eai said it was a matter of right and justice. . The real question 
was of terms and safeguards. These must be settled ; but they must not be such 
as would in the name of protection of inter sts entirely debar evolution to self- 
government. He welcomed particularly Maulvi Yakub’s pronouncement on the 
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question of music before mosques and declared that any one who played music 
before mosque with the inteiitiou of disturbing prayers was not only a lunatic, but 
a criminal, and wherever music had been played from time immemorial and 
Muslims disturbed a procession that too was criminal (applause, in which all sections 
of the House joined). Let^ the Government and non-officials evolve a scheme to 
eliminate this. The Muslim League’s resolution was not the dual word. It was 
the basis for discussion and they were already having conversations on the subject. 
There were in the ^ League’s resolution suggestions which were impractical ; but 
the underlying sentiment in respect of which he accepted them was the questions 
affecting any _ community from the purview of the legislature as some safeguard 
against religious matters of one community being disturbed by the votes of 
the other. 

Coming to the political part of the debate, he commented on Sir Basil’s appeal 
for virtues of hope, charity, and love ; but he wished the Government practised 
these virtues. He had faith in God who, when the cup of injustice was full, would 
do justice to India. He did not expect charily from the British to Indians, when 
even among their own people in Eui'ope there was international injustice. He did not 
question the motive of members of the Government : but they were part of a soulless 
machine and were to protect the interests of their own country. Indians might be 
clever politicians but were children in diplomacy. The Government played wdth words 
and what non-officials considered as promise turned out to be nothing of the sort. 
This House was a mockery of Parliament and the curious manipulation of votes that 
went on was fully apparent yesterday when only 28 non-officials voted for Is. 6d. 
against 65 and yet the world was told that the Assembly had accepted Is. 6d. 
(Hear, hear.) This new constitution had indeed made their position worse. 
Formerly, responsibility was entirely that of the Government. Now the 
votes were manipulated and that responsibility was sifted on to the Assembly. 
He wanted that the Govemmenl gave them absolute power in new things and then' 
see the result : but if there was no such gesture, he would say seriously and not 
bluff that not only our misguided youths but eveu elderly men and those having 
a stake in the country might be driven to despair. He was supporting the motion 
not to urge a Boyal Commission. That demand had been previously put forward. 
He supported this annual protest against the system of Government which he 
consider^ as irresponsible, arbitrary and autocratic which had in no sense improved 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled. (Applause.) He offered to come 
to a settlement both on the Hindu-MusUm question and between the rulers and 
the ruled if the other sides responded. The Government members must have charity 
and love, but quite the reverse of it was exhibited when the Government members 
defended payment of Es. 9 a month salary to railway menials. He vras most 
surprised to find Eev. Macphail, a Minister of Christian religion, defending this 
wages. It was a calumny to ti^e religion of Christ that this Minister should have 
defended a wages of Es. 9 on the basis of supply and demand, (Applause). 

Mr. EATNASWAMT, representing the Indian Christian community, expressed himself 
in sympathy with the object of the motion, but not with the form in which it was 
moved. He doubted whether this House was the proper forum for putting forward 
the national demand. It was neither a convention nor a constituent assembly, but was 
a subordinate parliament. He also doubted whether political and social conditions 
justified a more rapid political progress. National imity, national sanction not only 
in the form of physical force, national civil service which would execute the b^ests 
of the legislature were conditions precedent to the grant of a large measure 
of self-government. Premature constitutionalism which was enforc^ in some 
countries in Europe before the condition precedaat of national _ unity was forth- 
coming and even the history of premature constitutionalism in England towards 
the end of the Middle Ages showed how such attempts came to grief. In speakmg 
of national sanction he did not refa: merely to physical force hut to public opinion 
and who would deny that to-day’s public opinion in India was urban and that the 
villager did not back it ? (A voice Question.^ He admitted that Provincial 
Governments had been conceded a partial me^ure of Self-Government but no real 
autonomy was possible even in a province until the national civil service was under, 
the Ministers’ control As r^ards the Central Government, he had watched its 
working for a short period and what struck him was the unreality in whidi they 
seemed to be working. (Hear, hear from non-official baiehes), Besolution a^feer 
resolution was carriea and the Government accepted defeats cheerfully. This 
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detncitaJizinsr both to the lep;i8laturc and the Executire. (Hear, hear). As an 
Anstrialiaii Governor once remarked, “to p^ant responsible institutions and to deny 
responsible Government is like lightiu£>- fire and stoppinjr the chimney . (Applaus^. 
Irresponsibility of the House was due to the fact that Pandit Motilal and Sir ?, 
Thakurdas did not offer an alternative Government to Sir Alexander Mucldiman and 
Sir Basil Blackett. If they did, many decisions arrived at by a majority of the 
House would now be realised. But while he believed that the present constitution 
had ffreat defects, he did not want political progress to outrun social prp^ress and 
wanted national unity to precede political advance. It -was quite possible m m 
atmosphere of blue in which most modern Governments found themselv(^ that the 
British Government mi^ht grant India a large measure of bwaraj provided agitatwn 
were universal j but till they got unity and a national citizen army the demand lor 
a large measure of self-government must be considered as out of due time. 

Turning now to the Government he could not congratulale it on a more 
fatisfactory attitude. At one time it was popular to describe the Government as 
a trusteeship. Afterwards there was a cry for a change in the an me of vision and 
recently they had asked for a change of heart. History would uphold the Government 
for discharging the trust in the matter of development of property held. (A voice ; 
Question). As for change of vision this was impossible and would only make the 
Government squint-eyed (laughter). As for change of heart the Government was a 
corporation having neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be saved. (Laughter). 
The right attitude was to ask the British Government in India to change the whole 
philosophy of their attitude towards the people of this country. They must act as 
true teachers not to find out how little the pupil knew but try to draw the b^t 
out of the pupil, to behave like an elder brother who should do everything honestly 
to make his younger brother share those conditions which the elder brother had 
posses sed 

Mr. Eatnaswami’s next advice was that the British people in India should not 
follow British history where the aristocracy looked upon all popular movements ^ 
advances on their quarters and privileges so that rights were conceded only at to 
point of extreme popular and universal agitation. It was with this attitude that the 
British Government in India viewed all demands for greater extension of political 
rights and privileges. That was all very well in a country like^ England where the 
people were governed by men of their own race : but in India the ^vitish miM 
anticipate progress and do everything for securing^ political progress. While to 
represenfertives of the people were busy with the building of the superstructure of a 
and prosperous In<iia, the British on the other hand must busy themselves with 
strengtiienmg to foundations of that liberty and self government which he hopea 
woim be secured to India in the near future. He deplored the Government had not 
done anyfcMng to nationalise the army. They snould have done this almost 
immediatSy after to assumption of responsibility of the Government by the Crown. 
The sepoy mutifty was not a national insurrection. They must also nationalise the 
navy. He personally thought that the time had arrived when there must be a 
reform of the constitution, if only to remove the difficulties bet wen the Central and. 
provincial Governments. Some European papers had suggested that the Statut 9 nr 
Commission should sit in judgment over the political capacity of the p^pl^ 
That was exactly what the Commission should not be asked to do. The Commission 
was not to see how far the people were at present fit for a large measure of seif- 
governm^t, bat to devise ways and means for fitting them and training _ them^ to 
attain fall responsible Government as early as possible. As Robert Clive said : lo 
go back is’ impossible but to stand still is dangerous He trusted that by the 
cQf-cq^ation of a J^rs^irrg Government and representatives of the people who were 
wiso Jbo realise the limitations they could be united by a common purpose and advance 
that goal which they all had at heart. 

MHDBIMAN affirmed that it was not possible for any Government 
% g^kny ^people self-government. This must come from the people themselves 
’Bear). It w^as absolutely impossible for the British Government by a stroke 
pen to create a narional Government and making it function. Mr. Jayakars 
'beem very^ .able.. It had been argued that before a statutory enquiry was 
Government should make a declaration in Parliament as fo 
exabt course, -to. %be foEiowed by that enquiry. What the Assembly apparently 
de^^diWks^ toi* the -peiicy should be formulated by His Maje^^s Government and. 
ttea ‘ id:see how it coul4- be carried out. Tnat was not what the 
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Government of India Act contemplated or what other GovemmentB had dona The 
suggestion 'eras, indeed, without any precedent. If the suggestion was followed, then 
that would be placing the enquiry in very awlcward position ; for ^ the policy had 
been laid down. Mr. Jayakar had quoted the views of a lady friend on dyarchy; 
but the opinion of that friend was not very destructive to dyarchy. He agreed that 
the changes made in the Act by Parliament did constitute restrictions on the power 
of the Assembly ; but those restrictions were in the opinion of Parliam^t very 
necessary. ^ , . 

Sir H. S. Gour interjected : — Did you protest against Parliament’s action ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — I recommended that one of the great dangers m 
which I find this House involved is that exercise of authority brings its own reward. 
Of course, there may be people who would say that my excess authority will . bring 
its own reward. Some members had said that the foreigners must be fought. ^ 
policy, it may be necessary, but I ask is it wise ? If you have got to live the 
frog, then you must make friends with the crocodile (Laughter). It was undoubtedly 
the duty of the legislature to persuade the Government to act in the way it 
but this could not be achieved by fighting the Government. Hares are snared by 
many ways, either by Idndness or' by other ways. Some times you snare it by treating 
it kindly (A voice : — Never). 

Dr. Gour : — ^The hare is still wily (^Laughterj. ^ -u , xu 

Proceeding, the Home Member said no constitution could be run where the 
legislature was in conflict with the Executive ; yet the Government had to w 
carried on and so there were the I’esiduary powers. The more the Assembly 
on the Government, constituted as it was to exercise the ^ residuary power conferred 
on that Government, the more the Assembly weakened itself and the Government. 
He was glad to find that Moulvi Mohamed Yakub had explained the position pi 
Mussalmans and Lala Lajpat Bai had reciprocated it in a speech which contameu 
much that was reliable. The communal question must be solved by the p<x)ple 
themselves (A. voice: If you will allow.j , . 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — If the suggestion is that we are not doing everything 
we can possibly to deal with the question, then I do believe there is no one m 
House who is prepared to repeat it. Concluding, the Home Member said All 
are agreed that some change in the constitution is desirable ; but the qu^tion is 
when and how it could be made. I do not think I can elaborate it on the gram 
under consideration. The general charge against the Executive Government apart 
from the question of reforms is: — “We have left undone many things whicn we 
should have done/’ This is a phrase which many a man repeats ev^y Bund^. 
(Laughter). As long as the opposition continues as it does in this House, tne 
Government of India will not be able to meet it corporately ; for op^siuon wui 
continue to repeat it, (Here the Home Member was imperfectly heard). I wi^ tnis 
constitutional issue had been raised on a specific resolution. One motion 
recently tabled ; but it did not attain fruition for reasons which I can^t m^er- 
stand (Lau^ter) ; the motion now is for touring expenses for Hsecutive (^unmtors. 
I crave the mercy of the House that these be granted. (Laughter and n^plause/^ 

Motion caeeied by a MAjonnry. 

The motion was carried by 65 to 56 votes amidst loud nom-q^lGi^ 3^ 

Assembly then .adjourned. 

Customs Demand. 

On the 10th MAEOH the House took up the .dsmauds for gr^te on 
The House first voted Ee. 1 for the !^ecutive Council members touring expenses 
without further discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the demand untte Customs. ^ ^ 

jyir. Sesha Iyengar mov^ a token cut under Ctetoms d^nand fx> protm 
the Government for having more or less unconsciGUS bias m 
interests as against Indian invests.” He instanced redm^on <h .imp^ 
on cotton piecegoods and reduction of export duty t>n^ tea and 'hides which he 
were helping the British interests. The motion was withdrawn. 

Ee VISION OF Customs Tahifp 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar moved a token cut to censure the Government for .not 
undCTtaking a scientifie revision of customs tar® and fi>r the mann^ in whkh 
revision taken place. He instanced the case of sugar duty which has 'been 
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specific on the pretext of snfc,< 2 :uar(lia} 2 ; their revenues from falling off, both of which 
had really doubled the revenue at the cost of the consumer. There was then laxity 
on the part of the administration. The Audit or- General had condemmed in no 
uncertain terms the various frauds which had gone on in the Calcutta Customs 
office for generations. The Public At'couuls Committee too had commented on the 
subject. Then again the difiiculty seemed to be causal by the subject being 
under two members, namely, the Commerce Member and the Finance 
hiember. There was an extremely unsatisfactory position in regard to land 
customs. The motion was rejected. 

Assessment of Duty on Imported Paper 

Colonel J. D. Crawford moved a cut to protest against a recent ruling as to 
assessment of duty on imported paper. In 1925, the House gave, he said, a definite 
protection to paper industry, particularly bamboo pulp. ^ A new _ customs ruling 
which was issued on the subject was hihra vircs^ and was issued without any notice 
being given to traders concerned. Therefore, bona fide traders had been put to a 
great loss. The motion w'as witlulra^Yn. 

Scale Of Clerks’ Pay In The Provinces 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar moved the next cut to protest against the invidious 
distinction between provinces on the seal*'. an<l pay of clerks in Madras 
Presidency. He asked why W’as not distinction made on the scale of salaries of superior 
services f The motion was lost. 

Export Duty On Jute 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved another cut under the same head to protest against 
the export duty on jute, which he said w%as a great handicap on the jute producer. 
The producer had not been able during the last year even to recover^ the cost of 
production. Purchase of jute was in the hands or a strong ring which cleverly 
manipulated the prices in such a way that the major part of this taxation fell on the 
cultivator. He, therefore, recommended that an immediate enquiry should be 
instituted to find out if this taxation could be reduced or the lot of the producer be 
improved. The motion was lost. 

abolition op export duty on rice 

r 

Mr. U. Tok Kyi by a cut of Rs. 100 pleaded for the abolition of export duty 
on rice. He said that the duty was injurious lo India in general and to Burma 
in particular. Burma alone contributed ninety per cent of the total export from 
India. On account of this duty, the prices of rice had risen about six times 
during the last few years in all provinces. 

Sir Basil Blackett pomted out that so long as In do- China and Siam also levied 
an export duty on rice and wmld not reduce or abolish it, there was no use 
discussing the question. The duty in all the three cases was falling mainly on the 
consumer, because in the case of rice, there was practically a monopoly for India 
as well as Siam and Tndo-China, and there wms a steady demand for it. So long 
as the Government had other duties w’hich had prior claim for reduction or aMi- 
tion, so long the Government of India could not hold cut any promise of abolition 
of export duty on rice. 

SMUGG-LINO ON LAND BORDERS 

Mr. K. C. Boy by a cut of Rs. 100 raised the question of smuggling on land 
borders, especially in Kathiaw^ar where according to the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
there was smuggling of silk and matches. He feared this w'as clue to a silly con- 
vention which the Government of India entered into with the Indian States. The 
Committee had recommended enquiry in this subject of convention. Mr. Boy 
waaged to know what the Gqvernment had done. 

■k .A? - ' Thakurdas said his information wms that close upon a crore of rupees 
beno^Sl British Indians revenue by this smuggling. There should, therefore, 

Sir B^il Bla^ett agreed that Sir Purshothamdas’s figure of one crore was not 

mae oi tne mark. He promised to secure some decision as soon as it w'as possible. 
Ihe cut was loat. 


Q 
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When the House resumed after lunch, Mr. M. K. Acharya opposed the entire 
demand under the head “Customs” and put forward the theory of redress of 
grievances before supply. When Mr. Acharya resumed his seat the demand was 
agreed to by 42 against 32, the Nationalists remaining neutral. 

POST A15T> TELEGRAPH HEIiLAls^B 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved the demand for grant under the head “Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department” including the working expenses. 

Mr. T. ^ Prakasara by a cut of Bs. 1,500 raised the policy of paying 
low _ salaries ^ to ^ postal clerks, peons and subordinate services. He said an 
invidious distinction has been^ drawn between the salaries given to postmen 
in Madras and other cities. The salaries of peons and postmen who 
bore the brunt of work were very little compared to those over them. 

vSir B, N. MITE. A was cheered as he rose to reply to the debate in which 21 
members had taken part. He spoke for three-quarters of an hour explaining various 
actions taken by him. He acknowledged that generally members had displayed a 
friendly spirit, but some had struck a jarring note. He did not expect the House 
would support the communalistic views of Mr. Chamanlal. Mr. Farooki was not 
fair to him and the member from Bihar and others who" spoke in the same vein 
should remember the dictum enunciated by Sir Abdul Qayum that they could not 
in the Postal Department make payments higher than those received by the 
employees of Central and Local Governments. As one who had worked as a clerk 
(applause)^ he fully realised the position of postal clerks. He was glad at the 
tribute paid to Mr. Eogers, Postmaster-General Bombay and to hear !Mr. Kelkar 
acknowledge the relations subsisting between the postal oflicors and employees in 
Bombay. As for Lala Lajpat Eai’s complaint regarding the Punjab, Sir Bhupendra 
declared that the general oclieme for future recruitment of postal clerks was being 
worked out wMch would provide for due representation of various communities in 
accordance with the general^ principles laid down by the Government of India and 
that would remove any abuse if it existed in any circle. He emphasised, however, 
that so far as complaints against the existence of a large number of Anglo-Indians 
in the telegraph service were concerned he would not be party to depriving any 
person of his livelihood. The claims of other communities were to be met not by 
getting rid of men already in employ, but by regulating future recruitment. 
Hitherto, the difficiilty had been surplus departmental telegraphists. They hoped 
to consume these during 1927-28. As for the wireless branch, there were in the 
superior service 7 _ Europeans and 2 Indians. This was a fair proportion to start 
with. As regards wireless operators there were 78 Europeans and 54 Indians 
including Anglo-Indians. 

^ Sir Bhupendra explained that the surplus telegraphists were drafted into the 
wireless branch. Steps were being taken to introduce a scheme of recruitment 
which would provide facilities for recruitment of Indians. He promised hlr. Haji 
to look into the question of training for marine wireless. The speaker did not 
accept Mr. Joshi’s statement that it was the poor man who paid for the post office. 
On the other h^d, whatever profit was made came wholly from business men who 
were equally interested in telegraphs and telephones. Comparing the figures of the 
budget for the year with the position three years ago, Sir Bhupendra showed that 
postal expenditure had increased by Ks. 68 lakbs as a result of extension of service 
and amdioration of the conditions of employees while telegraph expenses had gone 
up by Es. 1 lakh only. 

Coming to the question of grievances, the member recalled that it was in 
February 1925 that the House at the instance of Mr. Jinnah committed to the 
charge of tlie speaker the case of postal employees and he had examined it personally 
in all its varieef aspects and had done all he could within his resources to meet 
legitimate grievances. (Applause.) This was entirely due to Sir Basil’s important 
declaration that he did not treat the Post and Telegraph Departments as profilt- 
earning which tlius enabled the speaker every year to arrange his plans. to use 
his surplus in beneficial ways. At present his programme was extension of postal 
facilities and amelioration of the conditions of the low pmd staff. As regards the 
former, it would benefit the poor man by extension of facilities in rural areas and 
he mentioned that while in nine years ^ ending 1924-25 only 780 additional post 
offices were opened, there were being opened in the current and the previous y^^ 
1,400 new post offices. (Applause). He trusted the House would not upset the 
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financial arrangement ; for othenvise, he would be knocking as a beggar every year 
at the Finance Member’s door for some subsidy for his programme. (Laughter). 
He assured the House that all suggestions made oy the members would receive 
his most careful and sympathetic consideration, particularly, in regard to further 
improvement in the pay of postal clerks in Madras City. (Applause). 

CENSORING TELEGRAMS 

IVL. K. C. Roy moved a cut of one rupee to draw attention to the manner in 
which telegrams were censored. _ He read the section of the Telegraph Act which 
^ntemplated suppression or detention of telegrams in case of emergency or in the 
interest of public safety but statutory rules under the Act laid down that such 
power be exercised in the ^ case of any message “of objectionable or alarming nature.” 
Mr. Roy claimed that this rule ivas inconsistent with the Telegraph Act and he 
required bir B. N. Mitra to get legal opinion of the Law Officer of the Crown. 

Coming to the question of the administration of law, he said the House had 
ms matter recently brought to its^ notice by censoring of telegrams regarding the 
Jlharagpur strike. The speaker said under statutory rules every telegraphist whether 
in a town or in a village was a potential censor. He had large experience of the 
manner this^ censor worked and gave to the House a recent instance of how a 
communique issued by a department of the Government of India was held up as 
objectionable by the Telegraph Office, Madras (Laughter) and on reference, the 
objection of the local telegraph office was upheld by the local authority. He made 
representation to the Home Department and got the matter set right, but it was 
tnree clays after he had booked the message that he got first information of its 
censure. He would, therefore, urge the Industries Member to review the present 
position and issue a sensible circular. Newspaper men had a grievance against 
apphcation of the statutory rule. (Applause.) 

Iyengar said, he had numerous instances to quote in supportmg 
motion. It was a scandal that newspapers were at the mercy of the 
\ were deprived of much valuable news. Once Mrs. Besant tele- 
wanted bread and marinate, but the telegraphist thought this word 

^ dynamite and deleted it, (laughter) and Mrs. Besant had 

to content herself for a fortnight with bread alone. ^ 

tn asked whether the Government had any statutory authority 

character of emergency contemplaterl by the section was of far 

^ casual strike like the one at Kharagpur. Rules must not 
ne inconsistent with the Act. 

Moore strongly supported Mr. Roy. No responsible man would 
•svstpm in regard to certain matter ; but, it must liave a co-ordinated 

ol the mri+ authority. It is ludicrous that a communication issued by one 

P departments of the Government of India like the F. amd 

Dublicatinn telegraphist in Madras as unfit for 

Qhina Ti instance in connection with the despatch of troops in 

davs * TLa journalists in this country for a number of 

not booked in Delhi were held up for several days and the reason 

statement nf necessity, but a trivial excuse that they did not wish the 

aSfpT ^ Assembly to be anticipated, 

serious in»ttA 3 ' ^ Bombay, Lahore and dsewhere. This was a 

P Tcr ^ service in calling attention to it. (Applause.) 

aware ’of tdie .facts concerning ceiisorship 
the statut^r ‘^®ogy’s complaint, he observed that 

to notice eSain pu^hshed m T}^ O^tte^ of India, Mr. Roy had brought 

of the Tdeffranh with adxnrmstration of imles by the subordinates 

Mr Ram’swj^f^T?^^^' ^ certainly hstve tlie matter looked into. 

Department* hpfnro ^fa^nmed carefully by the Legislative 
rules were in consono^f^J 1“*^ satisfied themselv<^Hiat the 

lamination JbTh^ no obl^cim® ^ Iyengar wanted furtlia- 

• ftom ^ 
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Sentung Telegrams By Post 

Mr. Eoy by another token cut objected to the posting of tele^ams by the 
department when there was a congestion or ^ breakdown in traffic. The obnoxious 
rule was in the departmental manual authorising the telegraph master to post the 
telegrams. For example during the Christmas week, there was complete breakdown 
of service from Calcutta to Northern India and telegrams were in several cases 
posted. He objected to this on principle that the^ telegrams meant for transmission 
should not be posted, but should be wired and if not sent back to the sender or at 
least the money refunded. Sir G.inen Roy said the breakdown in service during 
Christmas was due to congestion at Gauhati where the Congress was held. The 
department did the work well and so the censure was undeserved. The motion was 
carried by 47 against 43, a few Swarajists remaining neutral. 

Post Asd Telegraph Demand Passed 

The demand under Post and Telegraphs was then put, reduced by Rs. 2 and 
was passed by -the House, Congressmen dissenting but not challenging a division. The 
House theu adjourned. 


The Currency Bill. 

On the 12th MARCH when the House resumed discussion on the Currency Bill 
the President declared that though the Assembly rejected Is. 4d. ratio on^ the 7th 
March, it had not yet accepted Is. 6d. Clause 4 dealing with the ratio would 
be first disposed of finally. 

By 62 against 57 the Legislative Assembly carried Mr. Sesha iyeu'^’s amend- 
ment imposing the obligation on the Currency authority to buy fine gold if tendered 
to a minimum quantity of 40 tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett was agreeable to reduce the proposed minimum in the Bill of 
1,065 tolas to 300 in the interest of the bullion market. 

^Ir. Sesha Iyengar raised the question of a minimum of 1,065 tolas proposed in 
the bill for the quantity of fine gold which if tendered at the Currency Office 
must be purchased by the authorities. He wanted this minimum to be reduced to 
40 tolas. 

Mr. Pandya wanted it to be further reduced to ten tolas, while Mr. KelkaFa 
amendment was to bring it down to 300 tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the purjdose was merely one of convenience and to see 
that the bullion market’s business was not preluaiced, but he would accept Mr. 
Kelkax’s amendment. In practice, Sir Basil added that the currency authority 
would gladly purchase gold m whatever little quantity it was tendered. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetti contended that there was no limit whatever to the 
quantity of gold that was tendered at the Curraacy Office in England. The 
minimum limit of 400 ounces applied only to the safe ef gold by the Bank of 
England. 

Mr. Kelkar said if he were the Governm^t, hewouM gladfy purchase ev^ the 
least quantity of gold that was offered at the Currencj" Office, This would he^p kua 
to build up the reserve. 

Sir Basil Blacket ; I agree. , , ... . , , 

Continuing, Mr, Kelkar said that he had suggested 300 t^as. with a view not to 

prejudice the interests of private dealers, of ^old. 

Mr. Prakasam prefen?^ 40 tolas as mimmum,^ ^ , , - , . » 

The House divided on Mr. gesha motion, foa: 40 tolas whi^ was earned 

by 62 to 57. 

Quality And Df Goxjt 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta .wantejd to -^rsSre a^siy ^a$®stity and finen^s o£ 

Ba^ Blackett, replied :&at ^ point The 

Government wished ta br^ a ^ ^go^ibl^ H he prefiKT^, 

300 tolas to 40 it -was beeausie wmh tq anth retail^trede. m 

But the currency a^beidty iWfhQut t#% least pc»sime ~ 

and condi^ons about the ;stas^ gold as 
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notification were more comprehensive than those proposed in the amendment of Mr. 
Jamnadas. 

The amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 


Voting On Eatio Clause 


The President then put to the House Chiuse (4) as amended. 

Mr. Shanmnkham CHETTI led the opposition to the Clause urging the House 
not to accept is. Gd. Mr, Chetti oppo.Uid the clause because Is. 4d. ratio had been 
defeated by 28 elected representatives although 05 elected representatives had voted 
for it. He feared these 28 elected members had sold their souls to the Government 
When posterity would go through the proceedings of the debate, they would find 
that the Finance Member had not replied to the non-ofiieials' criticisms because he 
believed that arguments were of no use when the psychological moment had come 
only for counting of heads. India could not subscribe to the view that the rupee 
had no natural value and that there was no sanctity attached to any particular ratio. 
He twitted his Professor (Dr. Macphaii; as lo tlie argument of the quantity theory 
of money and said his tcaching;s of economics had made him (speaker) learn quite 
the opposite of what he himself had taught. (Laughter). 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetti quoted the falling tendency in gold prices and contended 
that it would be very difficult indeed to maintain Is. Cd. ratio. 


Mr. Fazal RAIIIMTULLAII said he did not doubt the honesty of those nominated 
members who voted with the Government on the ratio question. But when elected 
members of the Assembly all thought one way why should the nominated members 
who, according to tiir Abdul Qiiayum, were ignorant and did not understand the 
subject ^yell go and vote for Is. 6d. ? They should have remained neutral and let 
the decision be arrived at by the elected representatives of the x-^coplc in this 
Assembly. He went further and said that the Government should in this matter 
have abstained from voting, for it was too serious to be interfered wdth by the 
Government^ or nominated^ parties. Even now, if the choice was left to purely 
elected bloc in the House including the European bloc and if there 'was freedom 
of vote to every elected member, the question would be decided in the interests of 
the country. But personality idayed a most prominent part and the result was that 
his Muslim friends had played into the hands of the Government who wanted to 
maintain their prestige and nothing else. The currency and ratio of the country was 
not a religious question. Why should the Mahomedan members have made it a 
communal question ? 

Proceeding Mr. Fazal contended that nothing was more likely to endanger the 
good relations between Jndia^ and Great Britain than that India’s fiscal policy should 
be dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain, He feared 

• "Y' *, ■ / L 1 \ ^ ^tS a misnomer. It was the Government of England 

in India. (Applause). 

Mr. PRAKASAM, opposing the clause, declared that if it was carried it would 
make it impossible for them in future to nave a gold standard and gold currency. 

report of the Fowler Committee consisted of disinterested Englishmen 
who had told the real truth about India’s ’interests. Sir Basil Blackett had lost 30 
crorcs of Indian money in maintaining Is. 6d. India has been made a victim of the 
caprice of the bureaucracy. 


Mr. Tarit Bhushan ROY deprecated all attempts which would only bring about 
^ era of imcertamty. In spite of his best endeavours, he could not agree with Is. 
4a. ratio. Reducing the gold value of the rupee would injure the interests of the 
suttermg milhons. fCries of question.^ HimseK a businessman, he felt, he must 
suborc^ate his own interests to higher interests of the poor. (Cheers and counter- 
cheers). He quoted Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar’s views in support of the contention 
that Is. 6d.^ ratio would benefit agriculturists. He made it clear that in exercising 
ms vote m the matter he would do so according to the dictates of 
ms own conscience undaunted by frowns and unseduced by the smiles of officials. 

Iffindit hlotilffi NEHRU rose to reconcile the two opposing views on the ratio 

supposed fin certain quarters to be in favour of Is. 4d. 
favour of Is. 6d, But neither of the supposition was true, 
carefully the Currency Report and also the speeches of 
members m favour of Is. 4d. ana Is. 6d, and had come to one -conclusion, namely, 
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that tliere had been no necessity made out for any leprislation. On the one side, it 
was stated that since the prices had adjusted themselves to Is. 6d. this was the 
natural ratio. On the other side, it was stated that the prices had not adjusted 
themselves and therefore Is. 6d. was not the natural ratio. If the prices had 
adjusted what was the necessity of passing any legislation ? If the prices had not 
adjusted why not the ratio be allov/ed to have its own course. He emphaticallv 
declared that he did not believe any ratio to be natural, scientific or even honest. 
He did not believe that anybody would give his vote on either side for consideration 
other than his own conviction. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Why did you vote for Is. 4d. 

Pandit Motilal : Although I am not in favour of Is. 4d., I am not against it. 
(Laughter). The reason is to my mind that considerations in favour of Is. 4J. 
far outweigh those for Is. 6d. When he first said that the Congress Party 
members would be allowed to vote on the side they liked, it was due to the fact that 
the party had not thought over the question. But even if they had not made it a 
party question, the result of voting on their side would have been the same. He, 
therefore, urged that legislation on this issue be dropped. Referring to canvassing 
which has been going on, he read to the House a telegram purporting to have been 
sent by a relative of his to Mr. Rafi Ahmed, Assistant Whip of the Congress Party, 
asking the latter to see his father 'who was seriously ilL But when Mr. Rafi Ahmed 
telegraphed back, ho received a reply that his father "was not ill and that the original 
telegram_ was not sent to him by any of his relatives. 

Pandit Malaviya emphasised that" this was the first time that a statutory obli- 
gation was being imposed on the Government to maintain a particular ratio. The 
matter was of such vital importance that the Government shonla have tried to secure 
unanimity of feeling in the House rather than legislate on the strength of a snatch 
vote of three. Pandit Motilal had shown how canvassing had been done. Wiiy 
should not the Government allow freedom of vote to its members and nominated 
non-officials ? 

Sir Basil BLACIQETT, replying, repudiated any connection of the Government with 
the telegram referred to by the Pandit. The House would unanimously condemn 
such action. (Hear, hear). Pundit Motilal had stated that the House must decide 
whether the time had come for stabilising the exchange. This decision, the speaker 
maintained, the^ House had^ already taken by taking the bill into consideration, 
thereby accepting its principle, namely, that the time had come to stabilise the 
exchange. The House had on Tuesday last declared that it did not wish to stabilise 
the exchange at Is. 4d, and the only alternative left was Is, 6d. If, however, the 
House were to reject Is. 6d. the result would technically be that the Government 
would be asked to work up to the ratio of two shillings now on the statute book. 
(Voices : No, no). 

Sir Basil : I don't say that it is practical. But this will be the technical result 
of the vote. I quite understand the wdshes of those who lost on Tuesday to turn 
down the clause, but if this House is not to make itself ridiculous it must accept 
this clause and pass it. The occasion for stating that the time was not ripe for 
stabilising was on the consideration of the bill to which the House agreed 
unanimously. Pandit Motilal had stated that they should go on with executive 
action^ which meant that the Pandit held the Government to be justified in going on 
in maintaining stability at Is. 6d. by the same method as they" had been doing 
hitherto. 

Pandit Motilal : My point is that responsibility will rest with the Government 
and not with this House. 

Sir Basil : That is exactly my complaint ; that when this House is given 
responsibility it refuses to exercise it. (Laughter and applause). Opportunity has 
been given to this House to decide the very important issue and it has decided 
against Is. 4d. and it will be nonsense for this House to pretend that it can now 
throw up its responsibility, by pointing out ‘Oh, let the Governm^t take the 
responsibility.' The House has come to a dedsion and I submit it is absolutely 
contrary to the interests of this House that it should now pret^d that it is not 
responsible. It is also time that we take into considerataon the interest of India, 
(Ironical hear, hear from non-o^eiai besch^). The uneertainty hanging over the 
head of the market was removed by Tueschiy^s vote. It is entirely contrary to the 
interests of India and of stability that we should now, haying reached ^ this stage, 
suddenly plunge the whole country back into instabtlity, whi^ will be involved by 
any action taken by the House against the passage of this bill. The suggestion 
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\vc should turn round and niiiintairi Is. Gel. by^ oxccutive aclion is one which 
absolutely ignores the very imporlant iiitert'st iu this inatteT, namely, the intsrests 
of the millions of this country who are. interested in the stability of exchange. I do 
hope the House will recognise its resyionsihility and coinc to the decision that the 
time has come to stabilise the cxclningc at Is. Gd.” 


ObAXTsiii Fot'R Passi:d 

The House then divided, 67 for and 62 against (Jlauso 4 which fixed the ratio at 
Is. tid. The result was greeted with thundering cheers by the supporters of the 18 
pence ratio. 

Amekdmk:xts to CnArsK II 

When the President placed Clause TI before the House for discussion, public' 
galleries were largely depleted. The President said that, lie would allow Messrs. 

N. C. Kelkcr and Vidyasagar Pandya to move their respective amendments in respect 
of the establishment of a Gold Mohur in India and making it obligatory on currency 
authority in India to give gold coin in o.xchange for gold. 

Sir Basil Blackett saia that the amendmenda could be more usefully moved 
when the other Bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR, retorting, said that he was aware of the matter and proceeded 
to move his amendment. He justified it on the grouinl that India lyas by no 
means unfamiliar with Gold Mohurs in the past and quoted ancient history and 
foreign records -where India had been referred to ns a land of gold. Why should 
not India- like England have a Iloyal Mint of her own ? It Avas said that the 
British Mint 'would not agree to the establishment of a branch Mint in this countiy. 
He would, therefore, suggest that Gold Mohur cinmiation should thereby be <hs- 
allowcd. He had read in a Bombay pa];>cr that as many as 36 lakhs of gold coins 
had been minted in the Bombay Mint long ago. Now even the rupee wi^ being 
unminted. The Bombay Mint even to-day xvas fully equipped and if only Govern- 
ment had the will, the Mint could be restarted. i 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said that his amendment xvas not out of order, as it 
only demanded a gold coin in exchange for actual gold. Unless the Government 
were determined to demonetise Gold Mohur, no serious objection could be raised to 
his proposal. Proceeding, Mr. Eclkar emphasised that people had lost faith in^ the 
present currency policy. It was neither fool-proof nor wisdom -proof. ^ He pomted 
out that while the Commission wanted gold to be sold in India, Sir Basil prevented 
India from getting gold. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, intervening, suggested to Mr. Kelkar that although -the time 
allowed was generally one hour, yet' he could impose some limit upon his own 
speech. 

Mr. Kelkar : I propose to ex:crci.se my full powers. If there is any member who 
does not like to hear my speech he had better go out 1 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, thereupon, left the Charter. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar pointed out that Sir Malcolm Hailey had given an 
explicit assurance that as soon as India xvanted a mint and gold currency, she 
should have them, but Sir Basil had deliberately departed from the Currency Com- 
mission’s recommendations. His evidence 'v\'as not as good as his scheme. His Bin 
was not as good as his evidence and he himself was not as good as his Bill. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand por Salt. 

On the 14th MARCH the Assembly resumed consideration of the demands for ^ants. 

.^out an hour and a half was spent in discussing the demand for Salt and 
au the three token cuts moved were negatived. The demand for salt was then 
passed. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

__ 1 

Ass^bly next discussed the demand for the Army Department. 

Punmt Hndaynath Kunzru by a cut of Rs. 10,000 complained that the recom- 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Eorces Committee were not given 
to ; not even those which in the opinion of the Committee could be carn^ 
out without d^y. The report was pubhshed in February 1925 and even now the 
cavalry and artillery seotioiis had not been formed. There was racial difference 
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shown between this Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps in the 
matter of ammunition, etc. He asked why every member of the IJniversity Corps 
should noL be mven a ride. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Because it may be used in communal riots. 

Pundit Kunzru : These rifles will be kept in armouries -and will not be easily 
available to the members of the corps. 

Dr_. Moonji quoted the recommendations of the Committee showing that there 
was distrust of Indians behind them. This was responsible for less expenditure on 
the Territorial Force and more on the Auxiliary Force. 

Mr, Macworth Young replied that the Government of India’s views on the report 
went to the Secretary of State on the 24th June last and the decision of the 
Secretary of State had not reached the Government. (Cries : You will never get itj. 
Arrangements could be made for the supply of services rifles if Universities could 
make adequate arrangements for safe custody. The House need not be unnecessarily 
impatient over the delay in giving eftect to the important recommendations of the 
Committee. ^ He assured that there was no question of distrust of Indians. 

The motion was carried by 63 against 44. The Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

GOVERNMEIsVr’S MILITARY POLICY 

When the Assembly met after lunch Pandit Hridaynath KUNZRU raised an 
important debate ^ on the general policy of the Military expenditure and the slow 
process of Indianisation. He affirmed that the Indian Army was being maintained 
at a huge size for Irnperial service in other parts of the globe. In support of this 
contention, the Pandit quoted from the introduction by Lord Cousin to the book 
written on “Indian Corps in France” by Lord Birkenhead and Colonel Mearsweather. 
In this book published under the authority of the Secretary of State in Coundl, 
Lord Cousins had said : “I have seen it frequently stated that the Indian Army is 
raised, trained and equipped for service in India alone or upon its frontiers and that 
the^ call to external warfare was, therefore, both novel and disconcerting. Such a 
claim -would not only be indignantly repudiated by the Indian Army itself but it 
finds no foundation " in history. The Indian Army has always possessed and has 
been proud of possessing the triple functions of the preservation of internal peace 
in India itself, the defence of Indian frontiers and preparedness to embark at a 
moment’s notice for Imperial services in other parts of the globe. In this third 
aspect, India has for long been one of the most important units in the ^ scheme of 
British imperial defence providing the British Government with a striking force 
always ready, of admirable efficiency and assured valour,” (Hear, hear^. & none 
could deny that the Indian Army was meant for external pur^se. Proceeding, the 
Pandit complained that the recommendations passed by the Assembly with the 
concurrence of the Government on the Esher Committee’^s report had not been 
given efiect to. He asked whether the Assembly's object in laying down conditions 
which should govern the size of the Indian Army had been fully accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

As regards Reserves, the Assembly’s object was that India should have short 
serace system followed by service by Reserves. The Inchcape Committee had 
pointed out that peace establishment battalion should be gradually placed on cadre 
basis which must be ultimately twenty per cent below war establMim^t. Mr. 
Burden assured the Assembly in July 1923 that the system of Reserves had be^ 
accepted by Eds Majesty’s Government and was bdng givm ^ect to. Why then 
was it not given effect to ? Perhaps, the system had been in force for a short 
period in England itself. He want^ to know from^ the Commander-in-CMef {who 
was present in the Assembly) replies on all these i)omts. 

Proceeding, Pandit Kunzru referred to Mr. Burdon’s reply on a previous occa- 
sion that no stone would be left unturned in arriving at a satisfactory settlement 
on the question of capitation charges. He asked whether a satisfactory settlement 
has been arrived at aU- Two committees under the chairmanship of the Commander- 
in-Ohief had enquired into the’ Indianisation of the Army, ,but their reports never 
saw the light of day. But the British press had announced that_ these reports 
favoured substantial increase in Iffie appointment of Indians to commissioned ranks. 
Indians were not getting admission in Artillery, Air Force, Engin<^ring Corps and 
in Tank Corps. The Eight Unit Scheme was one for the s^^tion of Indians. 
As Mr. Montagu said on the passing of the Government of India Bill in Parliament 
“do not deny self-government to India because she is qnable to defend h^rseff and 
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then deny her opportnnities of being able to defend herselL” This has been the 
policy of the British Government. Pandit Knnzrn said : ^^The^ defence of India by 
Indian"^ is more important than the (question of constitutional reform. (Cxieers). 

Mr. JINNAH, who, too, had given notice of a cut to raise the question of militcary 
policy* and programme, voiced the non-official case at some length. Speaking for 
about 40 minutes he contended that the Gommander-in-Chief s statement that not 
a single man and not a single rupee could be taken offi the present military strength 
and estimates was the most barren and disappointing. Where was the policy and 
programme which the Government had drawn up to meet the wishes of the House 
express^ year after year ? Mr. Jinnah had no doubt that India could never be 
sav^ the present horrible burden of military defence until the organisation was 
changed and the army was nationalised. “The organisation of your army is still of 
the &st India Company. It is to continue as the British garrison, as the Imperial 
Force. When is this to be changed ? If your standing army is annihilated, what 
is your remedy?” Mr. Burdon. late Array Secretary, had admitted that the Territo- 
rial Force as the second line of defence was of vital importance ; but what had the 
Government clone ? It appointed the Shea Gominittee but it was so incompetent 
that it could not come to a decision on it for 18 months though the Government 
was known to have taken action on the Koyal Commission report within a few 
weeks. And now the Secretary of State was silting on ic. Let the Government 
recognise that not only there would be no economy without nationalizing the army 
but they must give up the old exploded system of depending on the standing army 
alone. The speaker’s recent visit to America as a member of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had shown him that U. S. A. had realised its mistake and though it had 
a standing army of 125,000 men it could within two months put into field an army 
of a million. Unless therefore the fundamental policy of the army organisation was 
changed in India they would neither be able to defend India’s hearth and home 
nor reduce the military burden on the people. 

The Government had in the years 1920 and 1921 tried to concede materially to 
the Assembly’s demands ; but what had happened after a good deal of controversy ? 
The Government appointed the Skeen Committee in August 1925 and the Ooraraitleo 
reported in November, 1926. Its report went to the Secretary of State in January 
1927. It was hoped that this Indian Sandhurst Committee would give them a 
Sandhurst. He was muzzled and could not say anything about its conclusions ; 
but the Government of India though it appointed this Committee )had told them 
that it was thoroughly impotent and could not publish the report of even its own 
Committee without the consent of the Secretary of State. Lord Winterton on the 
other hand, had told in the House of Commons that the blame lay on the Govern- 
ment of India (Laughter) who had not sent their views on it. He asked what harm 
was there in publishing the report.^ In fact if the report were published, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would be helped in respect of British' recruitment wdiosc shortage 
he had regretted m replying to Colonel Crawford the other day. The report of the 
Committee, the speaker said, was practically unanimous and he paid his tribute to 
the ability, skill and sympathy of them Chairman, General Skeen. (Applause.) But 
the fact rc'dly was to the speaker’s mind that the Government had no real desire 
to universal public demand. They knew how Lord Birkenhead had 

Mared that if responsible l^ders co-operated with the British Government the 
latter be niggardly, how when this co-operation came the question of 

toe settlement of communal diffierences was added as a pre-requisite? Sir Basil 
had I^t week told them of hope, faith, charity and love. “Is there any hope left ? 

non-official benches). Can you have faith (Voices : 

(’Voices : ^ and Lighter). 

yon must make friends -with the 
CToe^le (^ughter). But that Tras not all. Frienclship is one thing, but the Home 

iir Government and treat them kindly. These 
^ cinema nmving films. We get to nothing”. Concludino- Mr. Jinnah said 

£80,000, Woolwich £30,000 and Chatham £16,000 and a 

the Government therefore to publish the 
without delay and hoped the Commander-in-Chief would give them 

thc^D^^^ Jinnah the admission that 

toe report of the Skeen Committee was a very valuable document and a distinctly 
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important step. It reached the hands of the Government of India in December 
and ■was despatched, of course after aJlowinp: for official delay, to the Secretary 
of State. Now they vecre in March. He therefore advised some more patience. 
Mr. Jinnah had quoted the United States of America vi'hieh could vithin t'wo 
months put into the field an army of one million. In tvro months if India Tvas 
to be in a position to be able to put one million in the field that -would involve 
expenditure more than -wliat they now spent on the army. There -was no country 
in the world which could do that in two months. Mr. jinnah need not be so 
despondent of one thousand rupees. 

Mr. JAYAKAE said if they wanted to develop a sense of power and responsibility 
they rnust be given fire arms; but the Government treated them with distrust ana 
suspicion. At any rate ho could assert this in the case of Bombay where hundreds 
of youn^ men from schools and colleges after joining the Indian Defence Force 
and Training Corps almost resigned. They told him their complaints. 

Mr. Macworth Young: Did you take any steps to convey their complaints to 
the Military authorities ? 

Mr. Jayakar : No, because I thought that the interference of a political agitator 
like myself would spoil the matter. I have no doubt Sir Chiraanlal Setalvad as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University did report the complaint. I say that the policy 
in the training corps was the most deliberate process of killing the self-respect of 
young men. The whole policy was so cleverly devised with small pinpricks here 
and there calculated to injure the sclf-rcspeet and enthusiasm of young men. I 
say you are really humbugs. Are you prepared to state in ho-w many years you 
propose to make the army absolutely Indian ? I am not concerned with the number 
of years ; but -with the automatic process by which Indianisation would be complete 
one day ; but the speech of the Commander'-in-CMcf the other day showed that 
he was not prepared to cut down a single Britisher or a single rup^. The 
impression left on me on the aerial display was that I was being ostracised by 
reason of my colour and nationality. Abandon your policy of camouflage. Let us 
mark the sense of our extreme condemnation by carrying this cut. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga AlYAE, spoke bitterly and asked how India could advance 
towards self-government if Indianisation of the Army was not to proceed hand in 
hand with Indianisation in other departments. British people knew their rule was 
based on the army of occupation. That was why they distrusted Indians. After Mr. 
Ranga Aiyar’s speech the House adjourned till next clay. 

On the 15th MARCH resuming discussion on the military policy of the Govern- 
ment Mr. IL C. ROY said the principal test of size of military budget was their 
military and foreign policy. Strictly speaking, the Foreign Office ^herc was only 
a sub-agency of the Eoreign Office in Downing Street and the Foreign Office did 
a lot of useful work for His Majesty’s Government without getting credit for it. 
They had been following on the frontier a most ruinous forward policy. He 
strongly contested the Hew that there was fear of a Russian invasion and if 
economy was to be effected, it was not by stabilising the rupee at Is. 4d. or Is. Cd. 
but by stabilising at Eazmak and not proceeding further. 

Coming to the question of Indianisation _ he acknowledged the great advance 
made in indianisation in civil departments, but it was a scandal that after a century 
of British rule not even a single Indian staff captain had been produced in Indian 
army. Lord Curzon, by starting Imperial cadet corps, wanted absolutely to block 
the way to King’s commissions but the King-Emperor upset that at the Imperial 
durbar. The Esher Committee sat, but, as Sir Krishna Gupta observed, it was not 
definitely asked to make recommendations in the light of reformed conditions. Sir 
Charles Munro and Lord Eawlinson gave them territorial force, a second line of 
defence and though General Shea’s committee produced a valuable report, even in 
this purely Indian question the Governor-General in Council was nowhere and the 
Secretary of State was sitting over it for sis months. Probably, the Skeen report 
■would hang till the Statutory Commission came out. 

Touching the constitutional aspect _ of the matter, Mr. Roy said though the 
reforms recorded great advance over civil administration the authority of His 
Majesty’s Government over Army matters remained supreme. The Commandcr-in- 
Chief was the nominee of Imperial General Staff approved by ^ the King and the 
Government in this country had no hand in his selection. Tben,_ again, he wanted 
Army administration to be modelled on methods adopted by other civilised countries. 
That distinguished General, late Sir James Wiilcocks, has in his book expressed 
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s,S. ssr sT'fis'vs d,iir’«;s: 

He compliiiiial that in their race for constitutional advMce .*^®y ^^ultion 

rp«] foi'tors He wanted the hou.se to take an intelligent view ot tne situauon. 

'a»re wJ no valu^of Sn-arai -without ability to defend the country and until the 
amy tv^ properly Indianisei no honest EngUshman would give Swara] ; no honest 

Indian eoaid take it. 

Sir Purushotamdas THAKUEDAS at the outset complained want of time tor 
the Assembly to discuss demands for grants. Only six Heads had been 
far and at five this evening the gmllohne would be applicd ® 

twentv erores of expenditure out of a toM of In 

like tb discuss demands for New Delhi, a subject never discussed since 1921. In 

the Army Department, the Assembly was allowed to discup thp 

per cent of expenditure. Was this fair ? There was provision of Es 5 lakhs toi the 
feyal Indian Navy. Mr. Bridgeman had slated in Parliament that India l'ai?ted 
this. Sir Purus&tmndas declared ;-While I yield to none in my aspirations 
for an Indian navy, it Avould be wrong to ^notion anything P ^ 

expenditure would also be outside the r^ch of the Assembly although ^ere nu y 
be the inducement of a few Indians being appointed m the ^ avy. iinb po 
should be borne in mind when the Bill would be discussed in the feimla session. 


deferring to the transfer of the administration of Aden to the British Government, 
the speaker complained of breach of the promise given by the Government ot Inma 
that the Assembly would be consulted. He wondered if the Government cu India 
was fullv consulted and if it had its approval. But the helplessness of Indians 
came home ivhen it was remembered that Aden which was made attractive owing 
to the enterprise of Indians for the best part of a century was being taken aivay 
from India without the knowledge and consent of the Indian legislature.^ hiige 
military expenditure ivas a cruel joke at the Assembly and there was no justmcataoii 
in. retaining the high army for the sake of internal peace ^ and in order to maintain 
this unw’arrantcdly huge army the Government was imposing a heavy taxation. 
The argument of the Government was that there was Bolshe-^k menace, but the 
Ooramander-in-Ci]ief forgot that by effects of higher taxation he invited Bolshevisni 
to start from within India. Why should there not be decrease of expenditure in 
o^r branches of the army while there was increase in the Air Forces ? Unless, there- 
fore, there was a departmental advisory committee attached to the Army Department 
as in the case of other departments, there was no prospect of decreasing expendi- 
ture, not even in the matter of stores. He urged the Government to appoint an 
advisory committee. 


Mr. HAIG told the House how^ he, as Collector of Canara district in Bombay 
presidency, welceinecl the passage of the Territorial Force Act and succeeded in 
this mainly noii-martiai district to raise some volunteers. When he was transferred 
to Poona, the heart of Maharashtra, he had expected to find better response but 
there was not a single youth coming forward. The speaker had experience of such 
service. Every amateur soldier had unpleasant shocks, hut he asked Mr. Jayakar 
and Mr. Kelkar, had they found a single recruit for Territorial Force. 

JVIr. Kelkar ; What are the careers open to them ? 

Mr. Haig: Service in Territorial Force is not a career. It is one of the privileges 
of citixenship to serve in the National Army (applause). (A voice : There are 
humiliations). 

Mr. Haig : I repudiate that suggestion. Service in the Territorial Force is the 
same as in ordinary unit. Let Mr. Jayakar toll these to hlahratta sepoys and they 
would repudiate the suggestion. 

Mr. Jayakar I w'as referring to racial distinctions. 

Mr. Haig : There are no racial distinctions among sepoys, I. am not speaking in 
a carping spirit. I invite Mr. Jayakar that when he goes back to Poona let him use 
to doquence in raising recruits. There are still 3,700 ranks to be filled in the force. 
You do not expect a foreign collector to go and preach the value of service in tho 
national militia. 
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Mr, Haig suggested to the Commander-in-Chief that if possible training be held 
at district headquarters or the nearest military district. 

Sir Darcy LIiSDSAY joined Sir Purushotamdas in regretting that the arran^-ement 
mutually arrived at amongst non-official groups for expediting discussion had Broken 

He wished leaders would exercise j^eater control on back- benches. As for 
the Territorial Force, Sir Darcy Lindsay remarked that everyone felt humiliated. He 
4o >’eap ago, was a volunteer in London and felt very humiliated at the most 
wonclerml vocabula^- of abusive terms that the Drill-master used (laughter). He 
particularly emphasised to-day the harm done by this constant abuse of the Govern- 
ment. A friend of his who had been a member of the Assembly writing to him 
^om London stated that the^ British public was puzzled about India. On the one 
hand, there was the Locarno spirit and Imperial Conference resolutions and on the 
other, they were asked to explain communal tension and speeches and votes in the 
Assembly. Much would depend on the feeling in England in 1929 and this avouIcI 
largely depend on what happened in India and the Assembly particularly and they 
were looking forward to a large measure of co-operation between all parties and the 
Government. Sir Darcy agreed with Mr, Poy in urging stabilising at Razmak and 
lie repudiated the suggestion that the European group was tied to the Government 
wheel. 

HOWELL said that Mr. Roy had stabbed him in the back like a Mahsud 
Uiinghter), but the Foreign Secretary was glad to have an opportunity of explainino- the 
h rqntier policy which was one of the great problems India had to face. The frolitier 
policy which Mr. Roy had denounced aimed at nothing more than the defence of the 
people in British India (hear, hear). Mr. Roy did not like statistics because with them 
they could prove anything- The speaker’s contention was that without them they 
couid prove nothing (hear, hear). He gave the House figures of how year by year 
from 1919-20 onwards raids had decreased and also loss of life and propert\\ The 
speaker was responsible during the past three ye:irs for giving effect to their policy in 
W azinstaii. In 1919-20 they had 824 raids, 149 British subjects killed, 197 wounded 
and Rs. 127 lakhs worth property carried away. They had last year only eleven 
raids, 10 persons killed one wounded and Rs. 10 lakhs worth of property lost 
(Applause). ^ These figures spoke for themselves. Taking figures for mihtary and 
civil expenditure in Waziristan, he showed that while in 1922-23 military expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 747 lakhs and civil expenditure at Rs. 45 lakhs, fi.gures for the last 
year would^ show that military expenditure had been stabilised at about Rs. 2S0 
lakhs of which Rs. 39 lakhs were spent on road construction and Rs. 58 lakhs on 
civil expenditure. These figures did not prove the frontier policy was ruinous 
(Applause). jMr. Roy had condemned the forward policy and yet told them to sit 
tight at Razmak and not go to Wana. He did not know that Raizmak was nearer 
Afghan territpry that Wana fLaughterL As far Wana the real difficulty was one of 
road. He wished the member paid a visit to the frontier to find out the purpose 
roads Avcrc serving. Some Mahsiias owned cat and came down to settled districts 
more frequently than before. These roads were agents of civilisation in the same 
manner as roads constructed in the Highlands of Scotland 200 years ago. (Applause). 
He mentioned not in a spirit of vainglory that recently Mhhsuds gave him a garden 
party and paid for it. (Laughter). Wazirs did the same and at these parties 
speeches were made acknowledging that relations between them and the Government 
had never been better than now. (Applause). He was not foolish enough to bdieve 
all that was said by them. (Laughter), but on the whole they spoke sincerely. 

As for Aden, Sir Purshothamdas had charged them with breach of promise. This 
term he thought was applied only in case of marriages slaughter), but marriage 
betv^een India and Aden remained undissolved. The charge probably was one of 
breach of faith, but he denied it as the Assembly Avas to be given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter if the decision were adverse ; but he held that the decision was 
favourable to India. He gave the histoiy of how since the time of the Welby Com- 
mission the Home Government contributed half the military expenditure in Aden 
until the war. The Home Government informed them in 1917 that they wished to 
retain in their own hands direct military and political control of India. They had 
done so ever since. What the House Avas iuterested in Avas the fate of the Indian 
settlement Avhich numbered 3,000 out of a population of 36,000. Last year, Aden 
cost India Rs. 49 lakhs and odd. A fresh agreement had been entered with and 
under it they would pay £250,600 for first three years and £150,000 thereafter or 
one-third of the total expenditure, whichever was less. That was a favourably 
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barj^aiii and he did not see how anyone who knew a little arithmetic could 

^^^Mr^^GOSWA^ill compared the military organisation and expenditure to the design 
and extravagance of New Delhi. He was convinced ihat military expenditure stood 
at a fio-ure hif>-her than the one presented to the Assembly because they should 
include in it"" such items as watch and ward in the North Western Frontier, etc. 

He protested against Mr. Haig s insinuation. ^ -r-r • 

Mr. Hai<^ rose to explain, llv. Goswami would not give way. Mr. Haig stood on 
when there rose cries of "‘Order, Order” from the Congress benches. The President 
wanted to hear ]\Ir. Haig if his was personal explanation. Mr. Haig assured he had 
no desire to ridicule the grievances of the young men who joinal the training corps. 
He merely pointed out that it was entirely in normal circumstances that certain 
inevitable incidents took place to which these young men attached undue importance. 

Mr. Goswami : I do not grudge Mr. Haig the privilege of a supplementary 
speech, but you cannot treat with ridicule the susceptibilities of educated young men. 
It is a crime to do so. Military expenditure was a prepetuation of India’s impotcncy, 
but even to England a time " would come which might not be propitious and when 
the Commander-in- Chief might come to India for contributions in men and money. 
Such things had happened before and might happen again. 

Sir H. B. GOUB, in supporting the motion for reduction, justified Mr. Jayakar’s 
contention that young men in the Indian Territorial Forces were treated in a bad 
manner so as to make them feel a sense of racial inferiority and recalled the instance 
of Delhi University Corps where when a second company was being formed during 
his Vicc-ChancclIorship members of the first company were complaining to him about 
racialism exhibited there. Continuing, Dr. Gk)ur read extracts from the Esher Com- 
mittee's report and the Government of India’s recommendations thereon and said 
that whereas the Indian Government were desiring to limit the object of the Indian 
Army to the defence of India alone, the War Office ha.d overruled their view. The 
speaker also criticised the British Government’s action in overruling the joint recom- 
mendations of the Government of India and the Inchcape Committee who had asked 
for a reduction of ten thousand white troops because that would have meant a 
charge on British revenues. Sir H. S. Gour, concluding held that the only solution 
was to make the army budget votable. 

The COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF was applauded as he rose to reply to the debate 
and replying to Mr. Jinnah’s criticism he said he did not wish to recapitulate during his 
budget speech the policy and progamme already known and from the Military point 
of view there was^ nothing extraordinary in the past. The Frontier condition was 
even abnormally quiet. 

As r^^ards the Sandhurst Committee report they must concede that the Secretary 
of State was not an autocrat who would read the report and at once say he 
accepted it. He had to refer the matter to other departments of "His 
Majesty’s Government probably even to the Imperial Defence Committee. The 
same applied to the Shea Committee report. He could not give details as his 
mouth wms closed. He had heard rai expression of opinion that because they did 
not accept further reduction in the army budget, therefore they refused to accept 
the Inchcape cuts. This was not so. When he spoke last year, the very day 
coincided with the day when the last of the three British regiments whose despatch 
the Inchcape Committee had recommended wms embarking. He claimed that every 
one of the cuts specifically recommended by Lord Inchcape’ s Committee had beeii 
fully carried out (applause) and expenditure wliich stood at Es. 67*75 lakhs when 
the Committee sat had been brought down to Es. 54*92 lakhs. Uord Eawlinson 
had not accepted the pious hope of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. Chamanlal : Where did he say that ? 

Commander-in-Chief : Here it is in the Committee report. "‘If a further fall in 
prices takes place, we consider that it may be possible after a few years to reduce 
the military budget to a sum not cxce^ing 50 crores although the Commander-in- 
Chief do^ not subscribe to this opinion.” The speaker contended there was no 
M in prices of either foodstuff or equipment. 

Turning now to the suggestion of Mr. Jinnah that they should follow the 
Ammican system of keeping a skeleton army, the Commander-in-Chief asked 
wh^her in India such a course was possible. 

Mr. Jinnahj interrupting, stated that he did not recommend following the 
American system but wanted the Government to make the Territorial Force a real 
second line of defence. 
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The Commandcr-in-Chief said he had great adimratioa for the course atid 
bravery of Amerieaa soldiers; but the last war showed .they were untr^ned. ihe 
same opinion was held by Ludendorff. Though Amen(a entered m p . , ’ 

took them a year before their division landed in h ranee. Amenca hM , , 

able frontier and could be content with skeleton mits. Ctould t cy 
policy in India where at anr moment they might have trouble ot ‘ 

Indeed, in the opinion of some exix-rts they were not sufficiently equipp^ to m&t 
all situations. They could not spare more than four divisions for outside s^ 
as against 8 before the war. They could not lose time on the frontier as n.e 

member from that part could tell them. . , . , . , r>-’u t, 9 

Bir Abdul Qwum : Were not troops carried in lorries from Wiyber i 
The Commander-in Chi(3f : Thank God there overe lorn^. Otherwise, they ’R'ould 
have fallen. We cannot lose time and must be prepan-d to fight at a niomcnt s 
notice. As for the territorial h:>rce, he had ask^ Mr. Jayakar to ^ive d^ai ^ 
the grievances of the Bombay University training corps. The speaker visited Bena l 
recently with Pandit Walaviya and found the boys estremely keen and qu ne 
contented. The same was the case at Lahore and he hop^ also 
He would look into any grievance and assured the House that the 
were ever ready to work in sympathy with the House and with the people of Indi 

Deduction Mottois' Carried 

Mr. Kunzru’s cut of thousand rupees was then put to vote and carried by G3 
against 44. 

VOTES’G ON THE ArMY DeMAND 

Dewan CHAMANLAL, next asked the House to throw out the whole of the Army 
Department estimate. He asked the Foreign Secretary wdicther it was not a fact that 
the transfer of political and military control of Aden to the Bntish Gkivernment 
during the war was unofficial and temporary and that it was now made permanent ^ 
“Are you not humbugging us ? What are we here for if you do not consult us : 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, iu opposing the Army demand, referr^ to Mr. Howdrs 
speech in which the latter had talked of parties given bv ^he Mabsuds md t^OT 
the inference was given out that the mind of the frontier W chan^. This 
S the Pandit oflhe incident in the impeachment of Wapen H^tings- It w^ 
said on behalf of Hastings that he was given numerous eatertonments pd teat 
Indian people had no complaints against him. Burke said : India is a wuntr^ 
where they worship small-pox. No wonder that they gave these entertmnmente. 
The sameWark will apply to a majority of the fcrewell 

officials in India. Pandit Nehru asked if the Commander-m-Ohief w^ ri„M m 
holding that he could not spare even one officer out, how did His 
coutiiigents to China 7 Concluding, the Pandit said : Sir Darcy ,^^^7 ^ 

a story which, I think, was very apposite. It was the story of a sailor wto ^ 

rescue a drowning man. Well, he c^ght him by the iiead ^ 
surface and asked him who he was. He smd he was a Jew, on wffich . 
gave Ms head another ducking, but he bobbed it up ag^ and toe 
‘Will you be a Christian ?’ and the poor man was exhaust^ mid ui a tot ^ 

‘vts’ ThU he let Mm go, sayihg ‘thrai die the death of a Chnsiaan.’ Now, 

Sir awly that story to Intoa wMch was sinking just before to^ reforms 
wai smkmg after Amritsar and when th^ reforms Mme, ® 

loll not co-operate.’ The sinking head was raised up and wM yon 

on-onerate Sinking India said ‘no.’ It was allowed to go down. Then it 
lifted up again in an^ exhausted condition. That was ^ter the first 
“t and ^run their course. It was asked again ‘will 

to S-S on honourable terms.' It was then let go ^er some formal «re^n^ ^ 
baptisk ’by wMch I refer to my friend toe Home Member s Umnmtteeta^ ^ 
tohMuddiman Committee and certain other ®®“rimttees. Eveattoy, toe J 

” Sis SZS-Slcic of ^ ^ 

au^ou Tire writ 1^!. Tke lalM “ 

Le expected every Indito to vote for throwing out the demancLj 

25 
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Sir Basil Blackett, replying; to Pandit Motilal, assured tliat the troops were 
spar^ for China on the underBtandin*^ that if need arose reinforcements would 
made available to India. It was dilferent from a permanent measure. He did 
not want to express publicly their disagreement but of course he did not accept 
that not a single man or a single rupee could be taken off and particularly the rupee. 

Col. Gidney recorded his protest against the treatment meted out to his 
community who had been knocking at the door of the Army for 100 years 
in Tain. 

Army Demand Rejected 


The entire demand for the Army Department was rejected by 56 votes 
against 47. 

Other Demands Passed 


Before the House adjourned all the remaining demands werc_ passed without 
division except the vote for aviation which was carried by 48 against -15. Thus in 
all five demands were discussed out of 79 and cuts made were of two rupees 
in the vote for Posts and Telegraphs, the total rejection of Army Estimates 
and reduction of vote for touring expenses of the Executive Council to 
one rupee. 

Discussion on Currency Bill 


On the 16th MARCH, after interpellations, discussionon Mr. Kelkar’s amendment 
to the Currency Bill was resumed. 


Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA moved his amendment covering a foolscap in print 
on the subject of gold mohurs and gold standard. He said in this land of plague 
and cholera, a new^ epidemic had been added, namely, visitations of Royal Com- 
missions and Committees. /Daughter.) Though the recommendation for gold stand- 
ard and gold currency was made^ a quarter of century ago and the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India accepted it, practically nothing had been done 
in that direction. On the other hand, they had now been offered bullion standard 
which was a retrograde step. His ^ amendments he said differed from Mr. Helkar’s 
in that he did not value sovereigns in terms of rupees but treated rupees as 
subsidiary or a token coin. He allowed the Government eight years to reduce the 
rupee to a token coin and would make the rupee token coin after ten years. 

Mr. Prakasam said while Sir Basil Blackett had condemned unlimited legal tender 
character of the rupee as a stumbling block to the gold standard the Finance 
Member had retained this character of the rupee, while legal tender character of gold 
coin was to be removed. 


^ Mr. Sesha lyengar^ held that the fears expressed by the Hilton Young Com- 
mission agmnst immediate introduction of gold standard did not bear examination, 
o* Malaviya said the question was of vital importance and while accepting 

Sir Basil s assurance that there would be no difficulties placed in the way of members 
raismg the same issue on Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill, De felt that the earliest 
opportunity should be used to explain the history of the case and i^ress the people’s 
point of view. B^nnmg with the court of directors the Pandit reviewed tlie his- 

expressions of opinions of committees, commissions 
and Imance Members. The history gave eloquent lesson of how numerous efforts 
5?^^ lo give^ India gold standard and gold currency were thwarted. 

The Ch^berl^ Commission of 1914 had admitted that in this matter Indian 
sa[itiment ^'^st prevail and the Pandit declared that Indian sentiment 'was for gold 
carrmey. As he was reading an extract Sir ^ Basil remarked that it had been read 
g^iously. Pundit Malaviya re^nded Sir Basil of the opinion of Fielding that 
^ thin g to an Englishman once he ignores it, if you tell him again he 

tak« s^e norice of it ; so it is that I am reading it a third time.” 

^ ^ «^ckett, opposing the amendments, said the adoption of these at this 

and reserve bank bills and 

^ mtroducrion of that standard and gold currency was carefully considered by 

Md that the^ risks involve/ Xlr^eat 
Interests to adopt it at the present moment md 
Duuion standard as the quickest method of reaching the goal Bv 
^ soveragn, they did not prejudice the onSion Xthe7tRtiiS 

mohV either as d^e^fin “latKrD® 
jnajOT lactor in oronlaticB. The proposals of the commission did not contemplate 
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gold coin circulation at present. That good-will which was required for the reform of 
the currency ^ system could be achieved by dropping the amendment and taking up 
the question in committee stage on bullion stanaard and reserve bank bill. Othier- 
wise, they would be imposing on the Gevernment- obligations which in working 
would result in great loss of money for the time being and disaster to the currency 
system. He offered as a compromise, if the House agreed, to omit the clause relating 
to demonetization of sovereign which w’ould le<ave the sovereign worth Rs. 10 for 
the time being. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar started with the ancient history of Hindu Kings in 
whose reign gold coin circulated. It was with the incoming of British rule that 
silver air w'as introduced (Laughter). But the ghost of gold coin had been haunting 
them. The chief abetter of the' much-condemned hoarding of gold was the Govern- 
ment. The speaker did not fear non-monetary use of gold coins. In feet, he used 
to receive his fees from clients in sovereigns. (Laughter) As for popularity of the 
present paper and nickel coinage in India, it was like the lion being starved, in a c^e 
for days and then taking to even grass. At any rate there should be no objection 
to^ Mr. Kelkar’s amendment which merely wanted gold to be christened at the royal 
mint, and contemplated a programme of gradual realisation of gold currency with 
gradual realisation of responsible Government. (Laughter) 

Sir Purashotamdas Thakurdas read his observations in the Commission’s report 
on the subject of demonetization of the sovereign and half sovereign and declared 
that the course taken by the Government in respect of currency policy had only 
confirmed him in his opinion that demonetization was not only not necessary but 
that the Assembly woul<l be badly advised if it agreed to it. Sir Basil was wrong in 
stating that acceptance of the amendment would wreck the bill. The speaker assured 
that he was the last person to agree to such a course, whatever his views on the ratio. 
As for the so-called compromise, it was nothing more than asking the Assembly 
practically to accept demonetization by leaving the sovereign to be worth ten rupees 
while at 1/6 ratio it should be worth Rs. 13-5-4. He was surprised that such a 
suggestion should come from the Finance Member. 

AMEJ^DJkfEj&^Ts Rejected 

Closure was again applied and the Deputy President accepted it and it was 
carried by sixty votes against fifty. The House immediately divided on the two 
amendments. It rejected that of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for the introduction of 
the scheme of gold currency by 60 to 50 votes and rejected the restricted proposal 
of Mr. Kelkar for minting of mohurs in return for gold by 60 to 49. 

Mr. Shunmukham Chetti moved another amendment and held that Sir Basil 
could not intelligently convince the House why demonetization which 
was not essential in England for a gold bullion standard was essential 
ill India. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he did not even wish to express any opinion on the 
subject. To fix the sovereign as legal tender at Rs. 13-5-4 would mean that 
Government might as well give up its whole legislative programme of currency reform. 
He was still prepared to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. Kelkar said a Bombay, merchant had described the sovereign as ‘‘the 
cement of the Empire.’' In fact it was coming up to international use. "Why should 
India be deprived of It ? But if the sovereign was to be demonetized, there must 
be another gold coin to take its place. The debate had not concluded when the House 
was adjourned till hlonday the 21st. 

Release of Bengal Detenifs 

On the 2lBt ^ MARCH Sir Alexander Muddiman, m akin g a statement in 
the Assembly said that the policy of the Government regarding those 
detained under Reflation III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act in connection with the Bengal rc'^oliilionary conspiracy has been and 
still is that the detention of no man should fast longer than is essential in the 
interests of public safety. The Government are convinced that terrorist conspiracy is 
still in active existence and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of release of those about whom there is no reasonable doubt that they w^ould 
utilise their liberty to resume their previous activities. They are, however, anxious to 
pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives 
reason for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides for a considerable degree of elasticity in the treatment of 
those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer from jail to 
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lesft strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and present conduct would 
not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to 
reside in a particular villae:e or in their homes. The practical results" of transferring 
men in this manner to village or home domicile are fully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action taken is justified by events and thus to determine 
the possibility of further extension of such action. In order to show what has been done 
in this direction of discriminating treatment of detenus, I may meni ion that out of 
171^ persons dealt with under the _ Bengal Criminrd Law Amendment Act from the 
^ginning, 75 have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 
26 have been released. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
under Bogulation HI, 31 were subsequent]}^ transferr^ to Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 a,t present remain in 
jail under Emulation HI. In the last two and a half months, the Government of 
^ngal have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail to village or home 
domicile under the Act and have released 7. The Government of India have also had 
under review the cases of those who are still detained under Eogulation HI. They are 
considering one of these State prisoners on medical grounds. In respect of 4 others, 

1 f * . OH jail is no longer necessary and they are, therefore, 

cancellmg warrauts^ under Eegulation III so that action may be taken to bring them, 
under mn^I Criminal Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village 
doimcile. It must be understood that practical results of this action as exhibited 
m ine conduct of men thus placed in village or home domicile requires constant 
attention of the Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to 

terrorist conspiracy, the Government will not hesitate to deal with them again under 
tneir powers. ^ 

The Currency Bill 

Clauses n And m Passed 


After this, the Currency Bill discussion was resumed and Mr. Chettls amendment 
for giving 13-5-4 was after further discussion defeated by 63 

sgainst 49. The Hou^ then passed clauses 2 and 3 after amending clause 2, 

Blackett, by providing that coins shall be received at any 
Gewernment Currency office and at any time after the 30th day of September 1927 
mid at any^ Government Treasury other than a Sub-Treasury at bullion value 

of such corns calculated at the rate of 8*47512 grains troy of fine gold 
rupee. 

Amendment To Clause v 

fre^ow^o7e-oH t Iyengar in order to ^arantee the 

iree now or gold from in and out of India movod an amendment to the effect that 

my person could_ hny gold at the rate of Es. 23-14-4 ™r toK ^t Oa Wh. 

l^mbay vath a minimum of 40 tolas and Government would have the ontion to 

offer sterling for immediate delivery in London. Sir Basil said it wnnlrPhr. tLo 

““^I'ency authorities during the period beforriie Gold 
Irsflalfarf accumulate as'much lold as Ssibk so thS 
but L ^oblS7 ^ not at option 

imiS^^obhS^teCnrtt sen 

P.1? 

r'ooSJs •“k?" » “ 

<WiTery in Won aWeaSent^^^^^^ ^ immediate 

to demand an amount oT^^old or shall be entitled 

fine ^d, less value than that of 1065 tolas of 

stwiing mid«^S?*8wtiM*^'^21^ appUeable to the sale of 
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rate at Tvhich. the Bank of^ EndancI is bound by law to c:ivc sterling; in exclianpie 
for gold after deduction therefrom of an amount representing the normal cost per 
tola of transferring gold bullion in bulk from Bombay to London including the 
interest on its value during transit. 

‘‘The Governor-General in Council shall from time to time determine the equivalent 
rate in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (2) and shall notify the rate so 
determined in “The Gazette of India.” 

Mr. Kolkar opposed the amendment of Sir Basil as the option of buying gold or 
gold exchange should lie with the purchaser and not with the Government as pro- 
posed in the amendment. The amendment of Sir Basil was then put-and carried. 

Mr. Chetti’s amendment to the scheme that at least from the 1st January 1931 
the rup^e should be linked to gold instead of being linked to exchange was replied 
to by Sir Basil who promised to use his utmost endeavours to get the Beserve Bank 
and the Gold Bullion Standard Bill in a form which would satisfy as many people 
as possible. He was anxious that the little Bill [laughter) now before the House 
should not be the ridiculous mouse coming out of the Commission’s report. Every- 
was agreed that the Government should not be the currency authority. 
(Tjaughter.^ With all the goodwill in the world he could not accede to Mr. Chetti’s 
amendment. The amendment of Mr. Chetti was lost and the amendment altering 
the* language of the preamble so as to provide the insertion of “Gold or sterling 
exchange” for the words “gold exchange” was accepted. 

Motion foe Final Beading of the Bit.l 

The Bill, as amended, was then recommended for passage by Sir Basil who, in a 
snort speech, aihrmed that nothing in the measure was intended to prejudice the 
ftank and full discussion of those subjects covert by the Beserve Bank and .Gold 
Bulhoii Standard Bill, If, during discussion of the Bill, he had used expressions 
which in any way offended any members then he apologised to them. 

Sir Victor Sassoon advised the House to throw out the Bill. Sir Basil Blackett 
was tying them to the chariot wheel of the Federal Beserve Bank, the very thing 
Sir Basil was advising them three years ago not to do. The Bill proposed to fix 
irrevocably the price of the rupee in terms of gold prices. If the prices fell down, 
further adjustment would be necessary. There was the possibility of China wanting 
gold in future. If these fears proved groundless, what was lost if the decision was 
postponed ? The only result of throwing out the Bill would be to oppose the 
establishment of a_ Beserve Bank and gold bullion standard which w’oiild not be an 
unmixed evil. Was the establishment of this Bank and the bullion standard of so 
great importance as to justify them taking an irrevocable step? 

Dr.^ Suhrawardy, in a humorous speech, said if the findings of the Currency 
Commission could not be accepted, there was lesser reason to accept the opinion 
of the Currency League. His action in supporting Is. 6d. wms not because he was 
bound down to the chariot wheel of any party, but because he had the interest 
of his constituency at heart. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta recounted his objections to Is, 6d. w’hose maintenance 
through currency manipulation had already caused a loss of Bs. oO crores. Non- 
officials were, he said, very indignant at Government’s treatment. He had not 
concluded when the President adjourned the Housa 

On the 22nd MABCH the Assembly met to continue discussion on the Currency 
Bill, to-day being the sixth sitting for the purpose. After interpellations, Mr. 
JAMNADAS resumed his speech in opposing the final passage of the Currency Bill. 
He explained at length the evil effect of the passage of the fiill on industries, labour, 
agriculture, and national finance. All gold in possession of the people would 
depreciate in value by 12 half per cent causing a loss of nearly £250 millions. He 
read out the recent labour troubles showing that the evil effects of the higher ratio 
had already started and dismissals of labourers and reduction in their wages were 
multiplying at a rapid pace. 

Sir PURUSHOTHAMDAS THAKXTRDAS said that Mr. Jamnadas had shown that 
adjustment of prices had just begun. ^ He asked Sir Basil to reply to the nine points 
put forward by the speaker, so that it would go into record- The charge would always 
lie at the door of the Finance _ Member cf the Government of India that India’s 
resources to the extent of. £25 millions were deliberately and avoidably frittered away 
^ ^ ratio arranged between them and the India OfiicG. There wxre only 

£5 half millions left in the Paper Currency Beserve and the speaker would not be 
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^H^eTounrtt °Tn 

thriu^osl ofboTs“4 the Budget; mral 

iSSSeit- 

account of how thousands of artisans m Jaipur ® envino- in ornaments 

unemployment in consequence of Is. 6d. ratio. , ^^nriionlai^ stress on the 

were more than in the rupee, causing greater loss. He laid 

point that European newspapers and Europeans in India . three European 

he paid his tribute of admiration to the courage of conviction of three Eiiropea 

members who voted for Is. 4d. 

Mr. Arthur f^fOORE warmly repudiated the suggestion that 
were voting at the bidding of the Governnient. Those who , j 

Lindsay were no less patriotic than those who sat behmd Pandit M " ' 

Lajpat'Eai. Indeed, they were thinking of the interests of no ripnreciated 

even their own country (England), but of India alone. If the Assemb y o-oia 

the value of the rupee, it would be lowering the value ^ ^ 

prices adjusted themselves. The Finance Member agreed with him in this 
Sir Basil : In this statement I agree. (Laughter.) ^ i , 

Continuing, Mr. Arthur said if they lowered the ratio, then the value of silver 
savings would be reduced by 11 per cent which would mean dead loss to inaia. 

Mr. JINIS'AH said that though Mr. Suhrawardy had yesterday let loose his longue 
of calumny he would not take notice of it as the speech was maiden oration ou 
must remark that Mr. Suhrawardy had given no reason whatever for suppor mg 
except that his common sense dictated it. Even common sense must have reason 
behind it. 

Pandit MALAVIYA said it was Ms sacred duty to speak on the Bill, for po 
measure of greater importance had come before the Assembly during ^ 

It was a measure for which the people of India would ever be sorry and would no I 
Government responsible for committing this great injniy. As to enormity 01 evu ne 
quoted from the issue of '‘Statist”, a London journal, of August 1916 which gave 
honest opinion on the views of an English waiter that the Government s 
policy was to stabilise the ratio at as high a figure as possible and that is. Dd. had 
been previously determined by the Finance Member. ^ There was no parallel in tne 
history of India to the present case and the manner in which the Government naci 
fixed Is. 6d. I\ot only it was made impossible for^ the Commission to recommend any 
other ratio but the members were deliberately nominated not for probity s-od _ amlity 
but for their support of Is. 6d. Officials acted as one man at the bidding of oir Basil 
Blackett. Indeed, it w'as on the word of one man or two men, one here ^d one ni 
London that the whole currency problem had been settled. The speaker had advoca- 
ed freedom of vote from the beginning, but Sir Basil would not let his do it. 

They all knew the manner in which pressure had been brought,^en inside the house 
by all means to procure a majority of three votes ; but elibainating Government 
block it TV'as that Indian opinion was for Is. 4d. and in this matter, as the 

‘‘Statist” had said, it was Indian public opinion that must prevail. He_ ended : 
This measure. Sir, will be an enormous crime against the Indian people if it is put 
on the statute book. 

The closure of the debate was then carried and the House rose 
for lunch. 

Aftur lunch, Sir Basil BLACKETT replied to the debate dealing with the arguments 
of non-offidals, mainly of Sir Purushotaraadas Thakurdas. He regretted that the 
discussion on the ratio should have attracted such warm attention on the part of its 
^Edmirers thereby ol^curing interest in other portions of currency reform. He had 
Mms^ stump&t the country in one side and the Currency League had, on the 
other side, done its best to bring arguments opposing Is. 6a. ratio. If more had 
voted for Is. 6d. it was because the Government had done so much to bring the 
true facte b^ore the country for consideration. He still claimed that there was no 
argument on the side of Is. 4d. which was not answered in advance or in some 
of excellent speeches nasde on behalf of the Government during the discussion. 
8ir Fursbotamdas had given 9 points to his 11 points. These 9 points were in a 
measure sim|Jy a confirmation of his eleven points, none of which had really 
‘ ehalkinged. He claanaed that the prices had in a preponderant degree adjusted 
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themselves to Is. Gd. ratio and not to Is. 4d. for gold or sterling since 1917 and 
the only ratio at which prices had the opportunity of adjusting themselves had 
b^n Is. 6d. Answering the points of Sir Purushotamadas, the Finance Member 
said that Mr. Kikabhai Premchand had from his own experience in business 
replied to the charge of the disastrous consequence by the adoption of Is. 6d. 
ratio. In this connection, Sir Basil warmly protested against the unfair attacks 
made on Mr. Premchand and the nominated members for their not taking the view 
of the vocal school of Bombay. His own view was that the majority for Is. 6d. 
would have been greater if the Congress Party had given freedom of vole. However* 
Sir Basil emphasised that no opportunity arose to stabilise the rupee at Is, 4d! 
in 1924. Indeed if this was done the results would have been as disastrous as 
it would have been if it had been stabilised at two shillings in 1920. The so-called 
opportunity referred to by Sir Purushotamadas v;as a doubtful one. High prices in 
terms pf the rupee were in no way disadvantageous to the well-being of the masses. 
Instability of prices caused much greater disturbance in a country like India than 
in industrialised countries in the West. However, on the whole, the results of 
the ratio would be advantageous to the masses (applause). He too had received 
letters about 30 a week from all parts of India wishing him Godspeed in his fight 
for the masses and he read a letter from an Indian who did not wish his identity to 
be disclosed supporting Is, 6d. 

As for deflation of currency, he did not understand what was meant by Sir 
Purushotamadas by normal expansion of currency. When prices were risino- 
currency had to expand and when they were falling currency w’as contract<3! 
He would lay a statement on the table of the House giving liis reply to the 
statement issued by Sir Purushotamdas and others in their joint meinorandum 
alleging concealed taxation. He strongly protested against the accusations that the 
Government had not acted honestly in the matter. ‘‘The Government has 
never approached this subject from any other point of view except that of the interest 
of the masses.’^ 

Currency Bill Passed 

The Bill was then put to vote and was passed by the Assembly by 69 votes 
against 51 amidst official cheers and opposition cries of shame. 

The Finance Bill 

Eesolution On Tea Industry Withdrawn 

The House then took up the Finance Bill. Sir Basil Blackett, moving its 
consideration, announced that he had decided to withdraw the resolution he had 
tabled in connection with the tea industry in order to enable him to negotiate with the 
industry the exact manner in which tax on non-agricultural income was to be 
imposed wdthout loss to the Indian exchequer. The tea duty was being abolished 
on that understanding. He acknowledged that there was some distinction necessary 
between tea gardens in various places. In some cases, no agricultural portion was 
above 50 per cent, in others below that. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, expressed his surprise that tJie Finance Member 
had not observed the principle of indicating the effect of voting on the demands 
by the House as to whether the Government was accepting the cuts or lestoring 
them and to -what extent funds were needed under the Finance Bill. 

Sir Basil, interrupting, remarked that the cuts made no materiad difference. 

Mr. Iyengar said this was wide of the mark. The House must know what had 
been done with regard to the cuts carried by it. He particularly protested against 
the manner in which the House was being trifled with in tlmt Sir Ba^ was 
withdrawing his resolution and wanted now to take Ms decision irrespective of the 
view of the House. 

Reduction Of Salt Duty 

In the consideration of the Finance Bill to-day, discussion centred round the amend- 
ment for the r^uction of salt duty from Rs. 1-4-0 a maund to As. 8, As, 10, As. 12 
and Re. 1. The first amendment by Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar was lost without a 
division as Lai a Lajpat Rai had advised the Assembly to concentrate on Mr. 
Prakasanx’s amendment for ten annas, that is, a reduction of the existing tax by 
half. At the same time, Lalaji criticised the methods of granting monopoly to a 
favoured few. Sir Basil Blackett promised to enquire into the question of monopoly 
if specific complaints were made. On the question of ammehnent, he pointed out 
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that the eftect of redueinp: salt duty to ten annas -would |)e that there -would be loss 
of Rs. 3,12,00,000 and remission of provincial contributions would, to that extent, 

ijG ftflfect'Gci 

Despite* this warning the Assembly carried Mr. Prakasam’s amendment by 50 
g^rainst 48 votes amidst unofficial cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Reduction In Price of Posicard 

On the 23rd MARCH, the Assembly met an hour earlier than usual and continued 
the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar moved reduction of the price of postcard to quarter anna 
and advocated it in the interest of the masses as since doubling of its rate poor 
people were using lesser number of postcards. 

Sir B. N. Slitra, reply ing, showed that the loss as a result of the amendment 
would be a crore of rupees. He contested the view that the poor were suffering 
on account of the existing rates. The proposed reduction would retard postal 
development in the country and reduce its efficiency. Tlie postal facilities at 
present wore largely used by the urban population. IJ. S. A. subsidised the 
postal department for the sake of official correspondence. He refuted the charge 
that the department was over-staffed. If the motion was carried where was an 
extra crore to come from especially as prices and wages had gone up considerably 
of late. 

The amendment Vy'as rejected by 53 to 61 and the schedule of the present rates 
was accepted. 

Reduction in Motor Duty. 

The House then discussed the proposed reduction in motor duty. Mr. Prakasam 
moved, an amendment for restoring the 30 per cent, duty, being a justifiable tax 
on luxury. This was rejected. 


Export duty on Raw Hides. 


hir. A. Rangaswami IYENGAR moved an amendment for keeping the 5 per 
cent, export duty on raw hides which the bill proposed to abolish. Tanning 
industry, he said, was the chief industry of his province and indeed was a key 
industry as was proved during the war. When the Government assumed control 
of leather manufacture, it was necessary to encourage and protect such industry. 
Abolition of the small ^pqrt duty would drive it to rack and ruin. He did not 
agT(^ wdtli the Fiscal Commission and the Todhunter Commission reports on the 
subject and held that the levy of export duty on raw hides was quite proper. 
By thus saving their semi-tanned goods, they would be helping ^ the industry to 
build up manufacturing of leather goods. The argument that inferior hides were 
hit had no force after the reduction of export duty to 5 per cent and this leather 
was now being consumed internally to the full. Sir Basil had acted in response to 
the Associated Chambers in Calcutta "who were interested in the export of raw 
hides and as in a number of other cases where Sir Basil had acted on the advice 
of the Associated Chambers he had done so hastily and without regard to Indian 
interests. If Sir Basil was opposed to the e^^ort duty on principle let him refer 
the ca^ to the Tariff Board and propose abolition of the duty next year by giving 
prqt^tion to the tanning industry in some other form. The speaker quoted the 
opinion of Sir Gordon Fraser that the tanning industry was just reviving and 
should not be nipped in the bud by the Government’s proposals. 

Mr. Dwarakaprasad Misra, in supporting the amendment, emphasised the views 
of Dr. Paranjpye and Sardar Jogendra Singh on the Taxation Committee. 

Sir WMter WILSON, opposing the amendment, admitted -that the view of the 
As^iated Chambers of Commerce was not unanimous, but pointed out that the 

favour of the Government proposal to withdraw the duty. If it 
could be shown that the tanning industry needed protection, then the proper Avay 
to tackle it was to grant ^ bounties, but not by continuing to impose a tax which, 
was a war measure and which had considerably affected the export trade. After all, 
it be remembered that only inferior quality of hides was exported as tanners 
India _ consumed the superior quality. There could, therefore, be no harm to the 
taimmg industry if export was stimulated. On economic grounds the tax was bad 
and feti on the producer and, therefore, must be abolished. 


S toimukbam CHETTl informed that Sir Gordon Fraser had stated in .his 
he could not approach Sir Walter Wilson as the Calcutta (^aanher 
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favoured the withdrawal^ of the export duty. It was unwarrauted to withdraw the 
duty without first conducting an enquiry into the position of the tanning industry 
which had demanded examination by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Lamb, supporting removal of the duty, said the duty was a millstone round 
the neck of the producers of hides. A fifty year old established firm in Burma 
which was dealing with 90 per cent of hides in the province has lost heavily owing 
to continued imposition of the duty. 

Pandit Nilafcanta^ argued that the withdrawal of the duty would encourage 
export resulting in increased slaughter of cows and consequent ill-effects on 
agriculture. 

Sir PLTtUSOTHAMDAS said this was the third most important industry in the 
hands of Indians. The Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce at its session 
at Calcutta unanimously supported the continuance of export duty. He asked the 
house not to be swayed by technical aspect of objection to export duty but keep in 
view the history of the case. This industry stood so well by the Government and the 
allies during the war that with the unanimous consent of both Indian and British 
interests ^e export duty of five per cent was levied but now that seven years had 
passed since the conclusion of_ war, the Commerce Department was forgetting 
the service rendered by the industry. Sir Logi Watson had with %b years’ 
experience told the Government in the first Assembly of the desirability of 
building up this industry in India. Was the House going to tolerate the ruin of 
five hundred tanneries in Madras and take a retrograde step ? In fact, it w’as 
^e weakened policy of the Government that has made Calcutta, Karachi and 
Kangoqn look forward to the abolition of the export duty. Let the House give 
a definite lead to-day that the legislature of India wanted to develop the tanning 
industry so that in the provinces people interested solely in the export of raw hides 
divert their attention to training and follow the example of Madras and 
United Provinces. 

. H. Khin MAUNG endorsed every word of Mr. Lamb and was glad that 
in this rnatter all the four members from Burma were unanimous and was thankful 
^ the Finance hlember for his proposals. Let them follow the example of U. S. A. 
He hoped that the few export duties that still remained would also be removed as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Charles INNES said the Government had satisfied themselves that the 
removal of the ^ duty was ^ the right course to take from the point of India as a 
whole. The object of the imposition of the duty in 1919 was to encourage the key 
industiy^ (tamiing industry) in the Empire. The duty was reduced to 5 per cent 
foom 15 in 1023 because financial circumstances did not permit complete abolition. 
!Now, however, they were in a position to remove the duty. During the last few 
y^rs there had been a steady decrease in the export of hide. He did not suggest 
that export alone was responsible for it but in spite of this export duty there was 
hardly any expansion of the tanning industry in India. What then was wrong 
wim the Madras tanning mdustry ? Not the question of price but lack of demand 
ana determration in quality. Sir Charles showed a representation from United 
States ^hich import^ the whole of Madras tanned hide complaining that the 
quality had deteriorated. But for these two factors, there would have been large 
decri^se in export. 

Sir Charles, proceeding, said that the Indian Industrial Congress of whom Sir 
Purushotamdas had spoken as having demanded retention of the duty might have 
got its due from the South Indian Chamber which was interested jin the subject, 
but the Government of India must look not from the point of trade which, as 
Mr. Lamb said, had been hit very hard and producers lost heavily. Should Madras 
tanners get 5 per cent protection at the expenses of the laige class of producers 
in India and Burma. After all, it was the surplus hide that was exported. Why 
should there be objection to it. Justice to Burma and India as a whole required 
the removal of the duty. 

At this stj^e closure^ of the debate was applied but the Chair called on Mr. Ariff 
who, though interested in the tanning industry, was in favour of the Government’s 
proposal in the interest of the producer of raw hides. 

Amendment Carried by the Prestdext’s Casting Yote 

Mr. T. Prakasani strongly advocated ‘the cause of the Madras tanning industry, 
Closure was again applied and the House accepted it and divided on Mr. Eanga- 

26 
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swami Iyengar’s amendment -vrliich resulted in 53 on either side. When the 
President announced the voting results there -were cheers from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Patel, giving his first casting vote, said the practice of the Chair being 
to stand for status quo, he would vote for the amendment which was declared 
carried amidst non-official cheers by 54 to 53 votes. 

Expoet Duty On Tea 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh next moved an amendment which was opposed to the pro- 
posed abolition of export duty on tea as the United Eingdom was the principal 
consumer of Indian tea. This proposal too was for imperial preference. He asked 
where would this preference end ? 

Mr. D. P. Misra supported the amendment in a speech which Sir Basil Blackett 
later complained was full of unfounded charges and allegations and inuendoes. 
The motion was lost. 

Other A:mend^ients 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh made an unsucessful attempt to exclude incometax in 
respect of joint income in Hindu families. Mr. Prakasam moved an amendment 
to omit the clause relating to supertax. 

^ Sir Bash, replying, asked whether the mover wanted the Government to go 
without revenue from incometax. It must be a happy thing indeed. 

hir. Prakasam: But your Government was run in those good old days without 
any revenue from incometax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon said while super-tax on companies had been abolished in 
England, it was still troubling Indian companies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
many cases acting as a double tax especially in the case of companies which held 
shares in other companies. The motion was negatived. 

The Finance Bill was then passed clause by clause. 

Motion Foe Passing the Finance Bill 

Sir Basil BLACEZETT then moved that the Finance Bill as amended be passed. 
In doing so, he said that the reduction of Salt duty to ten annas would result in 
loss of revenue by three crores and twelve lakhs but there was certain amount 
of salt which had been issued on credit since 1st October last which would bring 
m revenue under 1-4 rate. He had not worked the figures of this but the House 
might rest assured that the total cost would be something under three crores. But 
he gained nine lakhs under hides with powerful aid from an unexpected quarter. 
(Hear, hear.) Instead, therefore, of Bs. 364 lakhs as budget surplus they had a 
surplus of rather^ under one crore. Obviously, this position entirely altered the 
question of remission of provincial contributions which would require reconsideration. 
He did not propose now to move for supplementary demands. 

Deahng with the realised surplus of this year, it had been brought to the 
Government’s notice from many quarters in tins House and elsewhere "that locus 
penitentise was desired at any rate by those who voted for reduction of salt duty. 
(Cries of No, no, in which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s was the loudest.) 

Sir Basil : I can understand^ the Member from Bihar crying ‘no’ because he has 
no interest whatever in remission of provincial contributions (laughter) but I 
wonder if Mr. Lajpat Bai would be able to satisfy the Punjab electorate on the 
r^ult oi his action yesterday. Does Mr. Jayakar realise in what position he has 
placea ^mbay ? Bengal members, perhaps, do not realise the possible effect of 
their action. Madras members^ when they return home next week would face the 
constitimnts but an opportunity may arise for change in the situation by action 
m ^ot^r place (Council of State) and for reconsideration at a later stage. 

Mr, 0. S. Banga AIYAB moved the rejection of the Finance Bill and urged throw- 
ing out of the Bill on the plea of grievances before supply. He also attacked the 

Government in not giving effect to the resolutions passed by the 
Assmbly. Befermg to Lord Birkenhead’s speech calling for fidelity and friendship 
on thn of Indians, Mr. Banga Aiyar asked what better proof of fidelity the 

oecr^aiy of State ask(^ for than that Non-co-operators and Swarajists had entered 
the House and t^en the oath of allegiance to the King of England, his heirs and 
raccessora. An^hing beyond was not imaginable. Did he expect that they in the 
Hou^ shouM dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the bureaucracy ? Then he was very 
much mistaken, ^deed, to that, the only reply on the part of the popular repre- 
^ntatives would ^ an emphatic and continuous ^‘No.” Lord Birkenhead had wanted 
to know the opmion of the rationally minded Indians. He had it in the form of a 
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demand for a round table conference in this House, all sections of which enthu- 
siastically supported it. Continuing, Mr. Banga Aiyar said that he could do no 
better than to recall the splendid and epoch-making speech delivered by Pandit 
Malaviya in leading the rejection of the Finance Bill in 1924 and in doing so the 
speaker would take the House aspect by aspect of that speech and deliver the 
speech at least for three hours. (Loud laughter in which Pandit Malaviya joined.) 
Mr. Eanga Aiyar proceeded to say that the grievances enumerated by the Paiidit 
on that occasion still remained unredressed and held good now as much as then. 
When Mr. xViyar was remarking that the bureaucracy on the other side deserv_ed 
to go, Sir Alexander Muddiman, Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhupendra Aath Mitra left the House one by one amidst continued cheering and 
laughter which lasted several minutes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 24th MARCH resuming his speech against the Finance Bill _ Mr. Ranga 
Aiyar gave one by one a catalogue of his grievances on which he justified his 
advocacy for throwing out the Finance Bill. The cases of the Maharaja of Nabha, 
and of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a detenu member, were recalled. He twdtted Sir Purushot- 
tamdas for being so eloquent on Is. 4d. ratio, but bacldng out when the test came 
for throwing out the bills. Sir Purushottamdas was not in his seat, but was 
brouf^ht in by Sir Victor Sassoon and was cheered as he entered. 

Mr. Ranga iiyar next accused the Government of dehberately driving a wedge 
in the pan- Asiatic movement by sendiim Indian troops to shot the Chinese.^ He 
would rather see Indian interests destroyed than use Indians to enslave the Chinese. 

As the speaker had spoken for over an hour and some members _ from^ Govern- 
ment and European block had withdrawn into the lobby Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar 
hiterjected ^‘Have the Europeans left bag and baggage.” The European members 
thereafter soon walked in and Sir Darcy Lindsay moved closure^ of the debate. 
The President said no precedent existed of tne closure being accepted in the middle 
of a speech and he would not like to create a bad precedent and even if all the 
honourable members were on one side and the speaker was alone, the chair would 
stand for the rights of the minortty ; but he hoped the speaker would not abuse 
the indulgence given to him. 

_ Sir Alexander Muddiman, on a point of order, said that Standing Order 29 
laid down that a member while speaking should not use the ^ right of speech for 
the purpose of wilfully and persistently obstructing the business of the House. 
The speech of Mr. Ranga Aiyar had gone beyond the limits of reasonable discussion. 

The President said so far ho saw’ no reason to regard the speech as one made 
for the purpose of wilfully and persistently obstructmg the busmess of the Assembly. 
He asked the Home Member to put himself into the shoes of_ Mr. Ranga Aiyar 
and consider whether he w'oiild not in the circumstances in which the honourable 
member was making a speech, make the same speech. The Home Member bowed 
to the chair and withdrew within 5 minutes, Government and European benches 
were left by others leaving hardly a dozen occupants. 

Finally, Mr. Ranga Aiyar concluded just before 12 after having spoken both 
yesterday and to-day for two and a quarter hours. 

Pandit MALAVIYA explained at length why he would not share the responsibi- 
lity for supporting the Finance Bill which was based not on a real surplus 
but on indirect taxation. Was not Government extravagance indelibly written on 
the stones of Delhi ? Had the Railway Board been Indianised ? Then, as for 
military policy and expenditure, it w’as a sad tale. The Queen’s Proclamation has not 
been put into effect and Indians were kept out of the army. There was no 
Sandhurst. Lord Macaulay’s noble words had condemned the opium policy directed 
to render the people more amenable to the British control. As for the currency 
muddle, it was going to the life, heart and core of their national existence. 
Banks had not been eslahlished while the proposed reserve, by taking away control 
from the Assembly, would be of greater danger than of benefit. What they 
W’anted was a State bank. People were not robust. Infant mortality was high, 
companies were not fiourishing. The Government of India annually brought up a 
Finance Bill for which the House had no responsibility. 

Pandit Malaviya asked the Government whether Indians had been found wanting 
in any sphere that they had been tritfi in. If Indians had full power they would 
not plunge the country into war or expose her to danger, but would vote sufficient 
funds for the army. There was not only scope for reduction in military budget but 
also the Home Government should bear a greater portion of the Imperial 
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defence and the War Office should not continue to impose its will on the British 
Parliament. 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said he ^ appealed to the Englishmen to prove their 
friendship and fidelity. India had done it during the last war and if, according to 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Wentworth Lewis another war was coming in ten years, 
there was greater reason for winning Indian people’s good-will. He, however, warned 
against the forward policy. He finally appealed to the Indians to show the same sense 
of unity and discipline which had now been achieved by the British in their great 
Empire. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, first announced that demands under Executive 
Council. Railway Board, and Army Department had been restored and that the cut 
of Rs. 11,000 made in the last item had been accepted. He asked Pandit Malaviya 
to read what the Brussels Conference had to say against a State Bank and for a 
Central Bank. He protested against the suggestion that the War Office imposed its 
will on India and on the British Parliament. As for Kathiawar ports, he gave an 
assurance to Bombay members that an urgent solution was being considered. Firstly 
they mnted the present conditions not to continue. Secondly, they must ensure 
the fiscal interests of the Central Government and commercial interests of the various 
^rts and the need for development of ports in India for the good of India. Sir 
Basil was abont to argue against Pandit Malaviya’s suggestion for throwing out 
the Finance Bill when Pandit Malaviya said he had merely stated he coula not 
support the BiU. 

Finance Bill Passed 

The motion for the passage of the Finance Bill as amended was put and carried by 
66 to 29. Some ^Nationalists including Pandit Malaviya voted with the Congressmen 
and others remained neutral, while the Independents voted for the Bill. 

Gold Standard And Reserve Bank Bill 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved reference to a Joint Committee of both 
Houses with a membership of 28 the Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill. Mr 
Jamnadas Mehta’s objection to reference to a Joint Committee w^as not accepted by 
the^ House. Sir Basil Blackett pointed out that they wanted all the best brains 
available to go into the Bill and the Imperial Bank Act Amendment Bill w^ould also 
be submitted to the same Committee. The House adopted Sir Basil’s motion. 

Salary of Indian Privy Councillors. 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman then moved the Assembly to consider resolution which its 
predecessor had rejected with regard to providing Indian experience on the Privy 
Council and fixing India’s contribution towards their salary. He had brought this 
resolution as he thought that its rejection by the last Assembly, had been criticised 
even in quarters not friendly to the Government. Secondly, the Council of State on 
the^ motion of a non-official member had accepted the proposed reform without 
division. This reform was very dear to his heart and was of great importance to 
India. To those who opposed it in order to break a link with the Empire, he had 
no words to address. But to those who wished to see a Supreme Court in India 
he would say that acceptance of his resolution did not stand in the way of their 
agitating for a Supreme Court. No doubt in course of time India might like to 
mye her own Supreme Court ; but it was not in sight yet — not even on the 
honzon. He would frankly tell the House that the question of a Supreme Court 
was certainly not likely to be decided in a hurry. Why -not then accept this 
improvement which would benefit the country for a considerable period of 
years. He infused the suggestion that India in this matter was not as well 
Rented as the Dominions and the Colonies. On the other hand the British 
Government by agreeing to increase by ten times their contribution was treating 
India ^tto ^an any part of the Empire. Those who suggested that Indians should 
sit in the Privy Council must remember as to how -many brilliant Indian law vers 
except of course those Indians who had been anglicised would care to go to England 
on a s^ary of £8,0(K) per annum. If the House refused the share of India, there 
would be stffi^ser chance of getting any Indian to sit on the Privy Council with a 
d34,lKX) per annum. The House had in this matter full responsibility 
^d tne Government would accept its verdict finally. By voting down the rnotion 

the British Government drop their legislation for admtionai 
would lose the opportunity of making the Privy Council into an 
unnvalled tribunal, at least for the present. {Applause), 
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An Amendment 

Mr. Aney moved an amendment to provide for the appointment of persons yho 
are ho 7 ia fide residents of India. He said that there was no dearth of capable inciians 
who would make good privy councillors. The amendment, if accepted, would 

enable them to accept the resolution. t x 

Sir Hari Singh Goiir stood for a Supreme C5ourt in India and feared that the 
acceptance of the proposal would stand in the way of a Supreme Court in India 
for which the time 'was propitious, as the Statutory Commission was about to 
come to India. They must have a Supreme Court to uphold the constitution oi 
the country. The House then adjourned. 

Prity Councillors’ Salary 

Next day, the 25th MAPCH, discussion was resumed on the Home Member’s 
resolution rnovcd vestcrdav re 2 :arding the P^i^^ Council. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR in opening the debate said that no case 
had been made out for this extraordinary proposition by the Home 
Member. Mr. Iyengar held that the British Exchequer alone should bear the 
cost. He did not understand why Indian experience was considered necessary for 
the Privy Council. Certain weighty sections in India had greater _ confideiK^ in 
purely British judges who would be able to decide cases '?\'ithout bias imported from 
India. They were not sure they would get Indians or others of the right type. 
The Privy Council was intended more as a luxury for sow^ars and zaniindars than 
as a necessity for the litigant public. He w^ould have fees enhanced^ in such cases 
to discouiltge litigation and appeals. He fully associated himself wdth the demand 
for a Supreme Court. 

Mr. Allison considered the resolution to be conceived in the best interest of 
India. ISIen of first rate ability and full vigour should _ go into these places. Mr. 
Alley’s amendment was unnecessary since if able Indians accepted the offer, these 
appointments should go to them. 

Mr Neogy’s Ai^iendment 

Mr. NEOGY moved another amendment which purported to pay no salary from 
the Indian revenue, but would allow an allow'ance of two thousand pounds^ per 
annum in case the person appointed to the Privy Council has^ an Indian domicile. 
This would be in addition to the salary as paid from the British Exchequer. This 
bore analogy to overseas pay. Sir Sankaraii Nair had special qualification to speak 
on the subject and he had stated that so long as Hindu and Muslim la'ws were not 
codified, there must be Hindu and Muslim judges. 

Mr. Nirmul CHUNDER said that the Privy Council was entirely a British_^ insti- 
tution on which they could not confer jurisdiction. Now that the Secretary of State's 
expenses had after considerable agitation been transferred to British revenue, 
the House would be stultifying itself by agreeing to bear a part of the expenses. 

Mr. G. P. SINHA wondered why the Home Member was anxious to improve 
the Privy Council when he had failed to separate the judicial from the executive 
function. He quoted to his support the opinion of Sir ^ Abdur R-ahim. 
The speaker complained of political bias in the Privy Council decisions at times. 

Mr. JAY'AKAR said the Home ]\Iember had made the Regions mistake of con- 
fining his opponents to three categories. The speaker belonged to a fourth. _He 
did not believe the time was ripe for a Supreme Court in India ; but his view 
which might look novel was that the e3q>eriment of importing Indian experience 
into the Privy Council as a result of the Act of 1833 had not been successful. 
But hitherto the fact that this place did not carry a salary had not converted it 
into a job. He would tell frankly that his profession in Bombay really^ attached 
weight to the judgment of British judges who were appointed to the High Court. 
This resolution exaggerated the importance of Indian experience. He held that_ on 
the whole the Privy Council decisions had not been unsonnd and |)olitical 
prejudice complained of was due entirely to the element of Indian expt^rience that 
had been im^rted to the Privy Council. After all, why did they want Indian 
experience, especially when no Indian of requisite ability would be forthcoming to 
spend years in London ? Indian law was the most distant _ and even a defective 
imitation and reflection of the English law. Did Mr. Allison believe that men 
I>ossessing first rate ability and full vigour of mind would be those who "were 
retiring after full service in India ? The speaker’s view was that they would be 
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voting for jobbery by fixing a salary 'wMch would make these posts jobs which the 
third and fourth rate men, the more unscrupulous, the more scheming and designing 
men would accept to contmue the process of money-making in retirement. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in replying to the debate, wished the House discussed 
all subjects as frankly and with such absence of prejudice as his resolution had 
brought fourth. He was surprised to hear the argument against multiplicity of 
courts from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar as every attempt the Government made to 
reduce appeals was opposed by me^mbers opposite and he was surprised to hear the 
argument from one who had been a member of the legal profession with honour 
aiid profit and owed all he had made to the practice in courts. Mr. Jayakar’s 
speech was the most interesting, but he repudiated most strongly that there w^as 
any jobbery and asked whether any one denied whether a succession of judges 
of Indian experience, judges like Mr. Peacock Wilson and others, had not brought 
to the Privy Council strength rather than w^eakness. (Applause.) Could any one 
deny that the intluence of the Privy Council continued to be the most valuable 
in regard to the administration of law in this country ? (Applause)^ And here was 
an opportunity not for jobbery but for improving the machinery still further by 
providing reasoiiabie remuneration to attract the best men. Mr. Allison had, in 
a remarkable speech, answered those who stood for a iSupreme Court. The ^ Home 
Member would have considered Mr. Heogy’s amendment seriously : but it wms 
impossible as it would mean that those appointed with Indian domicile would get 
£2,200 after de<lueting pension and those wnthout Indian domicile £B,8Q0. Here 
was an opportunity to strengthen the Privy Council for the benefit of the people 
of this country. 

Eesoldtion Caeeied 

Mr. Aney withdrew his amendment in favour of Mr. Neogy’s ; but Mr. Neogy 
wished to amend his resolution in the light of the Home Member’s criticism, but 
was not allowed. He also withdrew his amendment and the orMnal resolution of 
the Home Member w’hich the last Assembly had rejected was to-day carried by 50 
votes against 49 amidst official applause. 

SUFPLEIMENTARY DEMANDS 

The House then voted sis supplementary demands for grants moved by Mr. 
Parsons, Eailway Financial Commissioner, without discussion except on the question 
of location of a clearing accounts office. Mr. Parsons said it was almost certain 
that both on grounds of efficiency and economy it would be located at Delhi. They 
W’ere locating the crew division headquarters at Lucknow and were doing everything 
possible to bring back to Lucknow those wffio had been transferred to Calcutta. 

Official Bills 

Sir B. K. Mitra introduced a Bill amending the Mines Act with a view to intro- 
duce compulsory shift system wliich already prevailed in some mines. The Bill 
was circulated for opinion. 

On the mol ion of Sir Charles Innes, the House concurred in the recommendation 
of the Council of State to refer the Bill consolidating and amending the law relating 
to provision, maintenance and control of lighthouse by the Government to a joint 
committee of both Houses. 

_ The Secretary” announced that the Council of State had agreed to the Currency 
Bill as passed by the Assembly. Some members in the Congress benches 
cried ‘shame’. The House then adjourned. 

^ On the 26th MARCH the Assembly met to consider a large number of pending 
Bills, both those which have already been passed by the Tipper House ana await 
concurrence^ of the Assembly, and those w’hich await introduction. Among the 
latter were included Bills amending the Divorce Act and the Bar Council Act. 


Committee On Eeserve''Bank Bill 

, motion of Sir Basil Blackett, the Assembly agreed to the appointment of 

tfae following from the Assembly to sit on the Joint Committee on Bills re- 
mting to the E^rve Bank and the amendment of the Imperial Bank Act : Sir 
Basil Blackett, Sir Purshottamdas, Mr. S. Ohetti, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Eanga- 
swami Ipngar Mr, Kelkar, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Fazil Eahimtullah, Eaja Gazan- 

famli Khan, Mr. Aiiff, Mr, Cooke, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. Kikabhal Premchand and 
Mr. Iyengar* 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta suggest^ that there should be a preliminaiy sitting of 
the committee on Monday. Sir Basil said he would try to arrange it. 

Mr. Aravamuda Iyengar, Financial Under-Secretary, then moved the Assembly to 
agree to the Bill amending the Madras Salt Act as passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment which was supported by Mr. 
Duraiswami Iyengar "and Mr. Nilkanthadas for the purpose of ensuring that the 
proposed Bill did raise the existing tax. 

The amendments were negatived and the Bill passed without change. The 
Assembly also passed on the motion of Mr. Bhore the Bill amending the irovident 
Fund Act as passed by the Council of State. 

VoLrNTABY Police 

The Home Member next introduced an important Bill in the Assembly to con- 
stitute a volunteer police. The Bhl, he said, while encouraging the growth of the civic 
sense, would provide material assistance to the authorities in the preservation of 
law and order. The appointments will be honorary except for out of pocket 
expenses and compensations for illness or injury. The duties of the force will not 
include investigation or prosecution and it will have the rights, privileges and 
protection granted by the Police Act in the discharge of Police duties. The force 
will have both rank and file and officers, but will be under the direction and control 
of the Police Superintendent. Such a force may be raised by the District Magis- 
trate for use in the district under the general and special control of the local Gov- 
ernment concerned. Similar action can be taken in the Presidency towns. 

FOBEST A^^EXDME^^T BILL 

Sir Hari Singh Gonr moved that the Bill to consolidate the law relating to 
the transit of forest produce and duty leviable on timber and other forest produce as 
passed by the Council of State be taken into consideration. He said that it was 
merely a consolidating measure and was the outcome of the labours of the Statutory 
Law Ke\usions Committee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar s motion to circulate the Bill having been ruled out 
of order by the Deputy President he moved that it be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He complained that the operation of the Forest Act caused great hardship 
to labourers and agriculturists. 

Mr. Aney strongly supported him holding the view that the Bill was not only 
a consolidation measure, but that a number of sections had been omitted by the 
Statutorj’^ Revision Committee who had not apparently studied the subject fully. 
For instance, under Section 34 of the present Act, it w'as incumbent on the local 
Government to enquire into the rights of private persons before declaring a piece 
of land as Forest area and if the section was omitted as proposed in the Bill the 
rights of many individuals would be annihilated. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying, said the Law Revision Committee did not 
merely put acts together but cut oft' any section which had ceased to operate or to 
be useful. The question of substance underlying the Bill could not be raised. 

The House divided and carried by 51 to 46 Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s motion 
for a Select (^mmittee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar thereupon put forward the names to constitute the 
committee but some Independents challenge the motion which was passed by 37 to 24. 

The President remarks that the Chairman of the Select Committee w^ould do well 
to keep in view^ that as this was a consolidating Bill no amendment other than that of a 
formal and drafting nature would be in order. (Laughter.) He then adjournal the 
House. 

Discussion On Salt Tax 

On the 2Sth MARCH the Secretary of the Assembly read a communication from 
the Council of State regmding the Salt Tax which the Congress and Nationalist 
benches received with cries of shame. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved the House to accept the amendment of the 
Council of State restoring the Salt tax to Rs. 1-4 per maund. The choice before the 
House he said was whether the Central taxpayer be relieved or provincial taxpayer be 
benefitted. If they chose the former course they would be accused by the provinces 
of breach of faith. He made it clear that the Government were not prepared to adopt 
rash expedients such as the reduction of sinking fund or other cheap ways to popula- 
rity (Laughter and some ironical ‘Hear hear.7 at the expense of the Indian tax^yei 
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to give up provincial contributions as well as Salt Tax this year. (Official applause). 
The reduction of Salt Tax to ten annas would leave with them 141 lakhs surplus only 
of which eighty lakhs was non-recurring which meant that only a portion of pro- 
vincial contributions would be remitted and with the loss of permanent revenue of 
312 lakhs in respect of Salt Tax they might have to ask even the Bengal Government 
to pay its contributions next year. (Laughter.) Then again some Governments, 
particularly the Bombay Government would be immediately faced with the prospect of 
additional taxation. These contributions were hampering both provincial and Central 
Government. Let them make a final effort to get rid of them. The House would be 
laying a strong foundation for future successful finance if it endorsed the Govern- 
ment recommendation for the acceptance of the Council of State’s amendment. 
(Applause). 

Pandit Motilal NEHKU opposed the motion of the Finance Member in the 
Assembly to-day. Though he was conscious of the poor chance of success he 
opposed it in order to put on record once again the utter hollowness of the 
constitution. The House was being asked to go back upon its previous decision 
and say ditto to, or rather submissively register, the decree passed by that August 
House, (Ironical laughter), the Council of State, in its wisdom. It was wrong to 
impose a tax on^an indispensable article of food, it was wicked to continue to levy 
it over a succession of years and now it was criminal to insist on a higher rate 
being realised from a famished people whose representatives in their helplessness 
felt themselves justified in agreeing to the lower rate of As. 10 ; but as they were 
the crippled representatives of a paralysed people, the Government were bent on its 
pound of flesh. The argument that the bond gave no jot of blood would not avail 
for the simple reason that there were other instruments it the hands of the Govern- 
ment which could draw blood as well as flesh. They, therefore, contented themselves 
with pleading for the half pound but the Council of Elders decided otherwise. It 
was a House where there w^as a nominal elected majority but really the plain 
ordinary men were only 21 because the rest w^ere either officials or nominated 
members or those elected ^ members who belonged to European constituencies or 
bejewelled men or those with titles from G.C.LE., to Khan Bahadur or those who 
were aspirants for honours. Of course there were a few honourable exceptions 
among them but the fact was that there were only 21 men who were plain and ordinary. 
A House so constituted had undone the work of the Assembly which was being 
asked to cat the humble pie. It was a form of penahsed extortion they were 
subjected^ to under the constitution. This was how the Assembly w^as being asked 
to exercise its opportunities of showing their powers and Lord Birkenhead was 
taking his own time to assure himself as to Avhether the Reforms have been 
or axe likely to be a success or a failure. This Assembly had shown enough 
smee the commencement of this session. Who could deny this fact 
and what w^ the reply of Lord^ Birkenhead ? “India may perhaps get something 
which IS real and something which is more permanent.” So on Lord Birkenhead’s 
own showing Inma had nothing approaching a real constitution. This would be an 
g^e-opener to those who were looking forward to the early appointment of the 
Statutory Commission and they might expect from it. India Avas tied 

mnd and foot to tins constitution and given spoon feeding at the hands of 
those who guarded theni Jind Lord Birkenhead asked, “What wdll you Indians 
do if we Britishers leave India ? That is the cruel irony of the situation. The 

Assemblv asked for the release of Mr. S* 0. Mitra who was unjustly detained. Then 
in re^rd to seeing troops to China without consulting the Legislature they w^ere 
gagg^ by the ij^ecutive. The Bengal Detenus were o;&red only a changed form of 
impnsonment. There was a vote of censure on the Railway Board and the Execut- 
m Council and then a stiff fight over the Currency Bill. They knew the result, 
rhe crowning act was now in the treatment accorded to the Assembly which was 
being asked to subinit to legalised extortion. Was this House going to be dictated 
to by the Council of State which had no power in case of the money Bill ? 
frtr stake and he asked those who voted last time 

f YOted. against reduction to uphold 

o Souse and not to be misled V Sir BasB’s threat of 
Contnbutions, because they all held that it was possible not 

Ifr Arptt Provincial contributions. (Loud cheers). 

Commons threw over the Money Bill amended 

M Ss ©£) Ho™ .odd 
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Mr. DoraisTTami Iyengar said reduction in duties on motor cars and tea helped the 
rich and the only action the Assembly took for the sake of the poor was being chal- 
lenged by the Government. According to him 167 lakhs worth of Salt Tax was pam 
by Madras in a year and the remission gave them 165 lakhs only. Madras woiud be 
a loser by two lakhs. He repudiated the suggestion that Madras niembem ^ previo^ly 
supported Salt Tax because they were opposed to a Non-Brahmin Ministry. Had 
Mr. Murtza and Mr. Chetti become Brahmins after coming to Delhi ? (Laughter). ^ 

Sir George Paddison warned that the Madras Government’s policy of introducing 
compulsory educatioHj repairing and building roads would be suspended and the depress- 
ed class people would be most disappointed. The House would be^ showing strep^h 
rather than weakness by reversing its decision and showing that it really wishedT to 
stand by the poor (Applause). 

Mr. Acharya wanted to know what proportion of this remission would go to the 
Transferred Departments. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz reminded the House lest they should forget that the Punjab was 
as vitally interested in remission of contributions as Madras and Bornbay.' 

Eaja Ghaznafarali felt that no way had been shown for remitting contributions 
as well as reducing Salt Tax. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub deprecated the attacks on the Upper House. He would 
choose the lesser of the two evils by voting for the Salt Duty. Vilkge life would 
remain unaffected by reduction in Salt Duty, but remission of contributions would go 
far to improve their lot through education and sanitation. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy twittS those members who spoke on the ratio question as 
pleading for the masses but who were now absent.^ Eeferring to Sir Basil’s threat 
of a possible revival of the imposition of Provincial Contribution from Bengal if 
the Salt Duty was not restored to one and four, Mr. Neo^^ said the case of Bengal 
was entirely different. It was granted remission even in the deficit year of ^192^1. 
The Finance Member could not go back on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
recommendation. 

Sir Basil retorted that if the Salt Tax was reduced a new situation would be created 
which would have to be considered. The best thing for Mr. Neogy to safeguard the 
provincial interests would be to vote with the Government. 

Mr, Neogy said ' they could sit round a table to discuss where to find money 
from in lieu of Salt Tax reduction and as to whether they should raise a sin k ing 
fund. 

Mr. Cocke said as most of the Bombay members were absent he was anxious 
to put in a strong plea for his presidency. He denied that supporters of reduction 
would really benefit the poor and that those who opposed it were .against the 
interests of the poor. 

Sir Basil Blackett said Mr. Yakub had put the case very squarely. They must 
vote for what was best for the benefit of the country. He did not accept the 
compliment that he was such a clever financier that he could produce another 
rabbit out of his hat. (Laughter), He could say that Is. 4d. ratio in ithis ease 
was the natural ratio. (Laugnter). It existed before the Eeforms and was raised 
to 2s. 8d. only for a year. “If I were superstitious and finding that Is. 4d. has been 
so unlucky this session then I may be nervous about the result. But I will finally • 
appeal to the House to help the Gfovernments of the provinces to get rid of their 
contributions and start a new era that we hope will :dawn with the next year. 
Then the Finance Member will cease from worrying you with dileanmas and the 
provinces will be at rest. (Applause). 

The House then accepted the closure and the motion to take the Conncii of 
State’s amendment into consideration was put and carried by 52 against 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then wanted to reopen the question by discussing how the 
debt redemption scheme could come to their help. About 10 minutes were spent 
in discussing the point and finally the President ruled that, while the House had 
in principle accepted merely to reverse its own vote in favour of As. 10 and that 
it was open for them to consider which other rate be substituted, it would not be 
desirable at this stage to traverse the same .ground. He therefore put to vote the 
amendment in favour of restoring the salt t;ax to Is. 4d. per maund and the House 
accepted it without division. 

The Assembly next agreed to a supplementary demand of 2 crores and 52 Mhe 
representing this year’s surplus to be used in the manner indicated by the Finance 
Member’s speech. 

27 
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The Bengal Tenancy Bill 

L^slative business was then taken into consideration. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
asked the House to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill as passed by the Council of Sta^ 

Mr. Amarnath jDutt wanted it to be adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Heogy suggested consultation of Be^al and Bihar Councils. 

Messrs. Gayaprasad Singh and Sarfraz Blussain Khan from Bihar supported Mr. 
Neogy^s plea. 

The Home Member agreed to have the consideration adjourned till the Simla 
Session and in the meantime to consult the local bodies concerned. 

Official Bills 

The House passed without discussion the bill amending the Presidency Towns 
and Provincial Insolvency Acts and also gave the Home Member leave to introduce 
four new bills : — (1) Amending the Civil Procedure Code. Section 96 to give effect 
to the Eankin Committee's ^ proposal in this connection. (2) Amending the^ Divorce 
Act to provide for the appointment of an officer to exercise in India duties of the 
King^s Proctor. (3) Amending the Bar Council’s Act to give effect mostly to the 
recommendations of the Bar Committee Paragraph 2l for regulating seniority and 
pre-audience among the Advocates. A bill to constitute a temporary volunteer 
police force for locm service. Ihe Home Member characterised this as 'a moderate 
reform; but it would be a valuable adjunct to the regular police force as was the 
impression he gathered during the general strike in England. The House passed 
the bill amendmg the Sea Customs Act as passed by the Council of State. The 
question of election of departmental standing committees was held over till the 
next session. Sir Hari Singh Gour was allowed to introduce the Age of Consent 
Bill. 

The House was then adjourned sine die amidst cheers ffrom all quarters at the 
end of their strenuous labours. It may be well to recc‘'>rd that 43 sittings of the 
Assembly have taken place this session, that 35 divisictms took place of ”''::ch 
Government won 19 and lost 16, the total votes cast foir the Government ,^v‘ing 
1^34 as against 1776. 


THE AUTUMN SESSIOlN 

SIMLA— 18tk AUaUST 1927 

The fist autumn s^sion of the third Legislative AssemSljl opened at Simla on 
the 18th Au^stl with the hon. Mr. Patel in the ch^^^^ The agenda was 
fairly heavy. Besides an hour spent on questions an^ consideration of a 

motion of adjouniment moved by ^ Mr. K. C. Eoy om" the ^SoBfcct of the East 
Afncan Federation, there were^ various motions made for ele^Bbns to standing 
wmmittees. The other business included the presentation the volum- 

inous report^ wi^ the dissenting minutes on the Eeserve Bank Bill^’^he introduction 
of three Tariff Bills, reference to a select committee of the VoluntdS Police Force 
Bill and the finm disposal of the Bar Councils Bill and the M^aphant Shipping 
CEbjpilgrimage) Bill, 4 

The adjournment motion of Mr, K. C. Eoy which was discussed hQ^he afternoon 
was ihe one which the Gov^iment could not oppose without opeii& confessing 
that it was a sulx>rdinate branch of the British administration. It u^ed the neea 
adequate Ind i an representation on the forthcoming enquiry by a^becial com- 
on East Africa, Earlier in the day Sir Basil Blackett had initia^k himself 
8& the leader of the House by opposing this motion of adjournment on iS^ground 
that d was not a matter of urgent importance for the Government of IndW^nd 
wxeaj^ made full representation on the subject. But the bubble was pricked when 
the Pr^id^t put a cru<nal question : 'BAd the Government urged adequate Tndian’ 

^ ^ Basil faltered and replied that they had urged the representation 
of Indian interests^ 

d^)ate in "^e afternoon brought out facts which Mr. Eoy as a 'member of 
the Ckwmies Committee was singularly fitted to disclose and he proved that all 
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talks of safeguarding Indian interests Tras sheer h^ocrisy. Pandit Eunziu, Mr. 
Eangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Guur strongly supported the plea for the grant of the 
full right of Indians in sharing in the trusteeship if it was to devolve on the im- 
migrant communities of whom Inoians historically, numeric^ly and ^ commercially, 
haa a supreme claim. Sic Muhammed Habibulla in vain tried to bi^d a convex^ 
ient theory on some eye-wash of phrases found in the recent White Pap^. His 
reply was naturally dubb^ by Mr. Eoy as disappointing and when^ the motion of 
censure was put Sic Muha mm ad contented with declaring ^no’ but did not challenge 
a division. 

Of the other business outside the order paper, the resolution on the Gujarat, 
Orissa and Sind floods was timely giving expression to the intense feeling of sym- 
pathy roused by the floods throughout the country. It was happy too that the 
Viceroy had made a personal donation of Es. 500 and Mr. ^ Patel’s annoucement of 
this gave a special significance to the adoption of the resolution. 


Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank Bill 

Select Committee’s kepoet. 

Sir Basil Blackett then presented thereportof the joint committee on the Gold Stand- 
ard and Eeserve Bank Bill, together with the minutes of dissent. At the outset 
all were agreed that the Bill, as redrafted, reflected a substantial measure of a^eement 
ou a large number of important points. Sharp difference of opinion existed on the 
question as to whether the Reserve Bank should be a purely State bank without 
share capital or one with private share capital, and also on the question of constitu- 
tion of the directorate. 

Regarding the former question, the majority view, embodied in the mam report 
and accordingly incorporated in the revised Bill, was in favour of a purely State bank, 
because in their opinion a private shareholders’ bank would tend to he controlled 
by vested interests and would, therefore, fail to secure the confidence of the Indim 
public, and its utility to the public might even be enlarged by a conflict of inter- 
ests within the management of the bank between the Indian and external capital 

Offictal View. 

The minority view, which in sense might be said to represent the official view, 
held fast to the scheme of a private share captial bank, for in the absence of a 
body of shareholders, to whom the directorate can be answerable and for whose 
privately subscribed capital it was responsible the anomaly arose that the board of 
directors, once constituted, was theoretically responsible to no one either for the capital 
subscribed by the Government or for the large funds which come under its control 
from Government and the public. ‘We are willing to consider the possibihty of 
tolerating this anomaly’, argues the minority, ‘if we could be convinced that a 
suitable electorate could be framed for the selection of a majority of directors (it 
being essential that the majority should not owe their place to Government nomina- 
tion) without recourse to the device of private shareholders and that a suitable di- 
rectorate could be thus created independent of Government and the Legislature and 
likely to work well in practice.’ 

All efforts to secure this having failed, the minority was convinced that a private 
share capital bank was the best method and, therefore, recommended alteration of the 
Bill +0 something nearer to its original form, providing for share capital and for the 
election of at least a considerable proportion of directors by shareholders. The 
minority considered it possible to adapt to a shareholders’ bank some of the ideas 
included in the revised Bill, e. election of one director each by the provincial co- 
operative banks, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, respectively. The minority was prepared to entrust to similar 
electorates the duty of electing, in the first instance, those of the directors who will 
thereafter be subject to election by share-holders. The minority believed that by such 
means and by providing that at the time of the original sub^ription of share capi- 
tal, preference in allotment shall be pven to small subscribe and to persons of 
Inman domicile, all objections felt by the majority to a share capital could be 

overcome. 

Composition Of Dieectoeate. 

As r^ards the composition of the directorate, the majority had provided in the 
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Bill for a board consisting of 15 governors and one officer, the scheme ensuring 
a malority upon the board of Indian elected members, includmg three fo oe elected 
by the elated members of the central legislature and another three ^ by the elected 
members of provincial legislatures. The scheme, it was further explained, pro’^ded for 
either the governor or the deputy governor to be an ^dian and that, two directors 
who were also to be nominated by the Governor-General in Council should be 

Indians. 


IXTEUDING EiACIAL AND Co^MMUNAL CoifSIDEEATIONS. 

The minority strongly opposed to this scheme, because it was incompatible with 
the fundamental princi^e, which was not disputedly the majority, that the directorate 
should be entirely free to carry out its important functions of control of cu;^ency 
and credit policy solely on lines of prudent finance and must, therefore, be released 
from control by Government and the legislature as well as be free from me risk of 
political pressure and from the appearance of being subject to such risk. The mino- 
rity found no great difficulty in finding right men to serve as directors outside me 
ranks of members of legislatures. The minority regarded the majority scheme m this 
respect as providing for 11 out of 15 owing their presence on the board to state 
intervention. The proposal also offended against the principle that the constituuonal 
functions of the legislature ought not to extend to the exercise of executive furm- 
tions, such as appointment of persons to specific posts. The provision that me 
governor or the deputy governor should always be an Indian, was regamed by me 
minority as intruding racial and communal questions^ in a sphere where they ought 
not to belong, but the minority was agreeable that in the case of directors to n(v 
minated by Government, selection should be made with a view to malting the board 
as widely representative as possible of the various localities, communities and inter- 
ests of India as a whole. 


Gold Securities In Eeserve. 

Other Points of difference arose in regard to the amount of gold securities in m- 
serve and the question of introduction of gold mohurs. As regards the former,^ the 
majority opined that after 10 years at least one-half of the reserve should consist oi 
gold coin or gold bullion, the object being to ensure that free flow of gold into I^dm 
should not be checked by any tendency on the part of the bank to substi^te 
securities for coin or bullion. The minority considered this proposal as one tlmt naight 
nnduly hamper the executive of the bank and prefered the provision that gold bulhon 
must never be less than one-quarter of the reserve. 

Introduction of Gold Mohurs. 

On the latter question, the minority was opposed to the majority proposal to res- 
tore sovereign and half-sovereign as legal tender and for reasons explained in Sir 
Basil Blackett’s memorandum was further opposed to coin goldimohurs and to express 
notes in terms of mohurs as well as rupees. The minority said it was aware that the 
majoritv realised that effective circulation of gold mohur "was impossible. Moreove^ 
it added, inclusion of any reference to gold ynoJnir might arouse false expectations and 
lead to continued pressure upon Government to coin mohurs and put them into 
circ^ation in a way that could only result in making it impossible to maintain the 
stability of exchange in relation to gold altogether. 


Minutes of Dissent. 

The minority note was signed by Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. Me Watters, Mr. Cocke, Mr. 
V. E. A. Iyengar, Mr. Brayne, Sardar Charanjit Singh, Sir Umar Hayat ETian and 
Baja Ghazanfar Ali Ehan. The essential points of this note were supported in sepa- 
rate minutes, but for almost identical reasons, by Sir John Bell, Mr, Suhrawardy 
and Mr Eikabhai Premchand. 

But^ Sir John Bell made it clear in his individual capacity that he stiU perfered 
ntSisalion of the^ machinery of the Impertial Bank for the functions of a reserve 
bank, thereby obviating the necessity for compensating the Imperial Bank at the 
expense _ of other ba^s in the country and also preventing the introduction of a 
in the establishment of the Eeserve bank which will expose the indigenous 
baito to com;^tition with a State-aided bank and adversely affect their prosperity. 

Sir Umax ^^yat Khan and Eaja Ghaznafar Ali Ehan pleaded for adequate represent- 
ation of Muslims, zeminders and agricultural interests. 

Setii Govindas and Mr. Janmadas Mdita regarded the agreement with the Im- 
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perial Bank to be Tindtily generous and they were opposed to investing the assets of 
the Reserve Bank in any gold standard countries except England and the United 
States, as the possibilities of maintaining a free gold market in the two above mentioned 
countries are always greater. 

Sir John Bell thought that the Reserve Bank should not be allowed to purchase 
bills of exchange having a currency of 90 days, as this involved commercial risk 
which it should not undertake. 

Both Sir John Bell and Mr. Eelkar opined that the amount of balances which 
scheduled bank was to maintain with the Reserve Bank (free of interest) was too large 
and imposal an unnecessarily large handicap upon the indigenous banks. 

PoiOTS or Agree^ieist. 

On all other provisions of the Bill, as revised, there was perfect agreement among 
the memtos. The committee as a whole had limited the extent to which the Reserve 
Bank could borrow in India, because otherwise it would be competing with other banks 
for fixed deposits. Indeed it laid down in another clause that the bank should 
not enter into indiscriminate competition with commercial banks. Government was 
asked to be extremely cautious as to the time and amounts in which surplus silver 
should be offered for sale and the committee had increased by 25 crores each^ of the 
limits of the amounts of rupee coin which might be held at various periods in the 
reserve. 

On the 22nd AUGUST the Assembly reassembled to elect various members for 
panels for standing committees and to refer the Bill to safeguard manufacture of 
yarn of Sir George Rainy to select committee. 

Action On Resolutions Of The Delhi Session. 

Mr. W. T. M, Wright made a statement showing the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment of India on the various resolutions adopts by the Council of State and 
the Legislative Assembly during the last Delhi session. 

Out of 17 resolutions about ten had been referred to the Secretary of State or 
the local Governments concerned for their opinion or action ; three were still under 
consideration ; one was given effect to in full and only one was considered to 
be such whereby no useful purpose would be served if given effect to. 

In the case of Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy’s resolution recommending the ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine the desirability of developing the road system 
of India, the Government of India considered that it would be desirable that a 
conference of representatives of local Governments should meet to discuss the 
question of road development generally and in particular matters which should be 
placed before the committee which was to be appointed, including members of both 
Houses. It was proposed to hold a conference at the end of September, 1927, on a 
date which would be convenient to the majority of the local Governments. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu^s resolution recommending moderation in the use 
of alcoholic hquore ^ in the^ local administrations under the ^rect control of the 
Government of India is considered merdy as reaflSxming the existing policy of the 
Government of India. Government are, however, making enquiries as to the rate 
of consumption in the local administrations of Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Bulchis- 
tan with a view to see whdher any action was called for in order to promote 
moderation. 

No useful purpose, ^ it is considered, would be served by giving effect to the 
hon. Mr. P. C. D. Chari^s resolution recommending an enquiry into the Indian 
Income-tax Act by a committee. 

Regarding the utilization of interest on deposits in the postal savings bank and 
Government securities belonging to Muslims, suggested by Sir Ebrahim Jaffer, the 
Government have decided to confine themselves to an announcement that they are 
willing to facilitate payment into special funds having the support of a represent- 
ative Muslim body of the interest earned by such Muslim depositors who do not 
wish to claim it. The first step was, therefore, for Muslims to make arrangements 
for the establishment of such a fund. 

With regard to the hon. Mr, Ramdas Pantulu’s resolution recommending the 
reduction of amcultural indebtedness and the establishment of land mortgage banks 
copies of the debates were sent to the local Governments for information and such 
action as they deemed necessary. Another resolution of his su^esting the pro- 
vision of compulsory military traming for coll^ students in Indian universes 
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"Was Tinder consideration* Tlie local Governments and administrations Lave been 

fli'D'Drn iiph pQ 

On Sir Ebrabim Jaffer’s resolution demanding provision of tuberculosis hospitals, 
sanitoria, etc., for training practitioners in the treatment of this disease and the 
control of the craze for medical drugs, and the hon. Mr. A._ Smha s resolution 
regarding the amendment of the Indian Eorest Act of 1878, Sir Phiroze Sethna s 
resolution for the appointment of an Indian to be the leader of the Indian delegation 
to the League of Nations, Mr. Jogiah’s resolution regarding the release ot political 
detenus, Mr. Gangananda Sinha’s resolution regarding the treatment ^ of Santhal 
Paraganas as a ba^-ward tract and Sir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution regarding 
the enhancement of the salary of two members of the Judicial Committee or the 

Privy Council were referred to the Secretary of State. , i -i n £ 

The hon. Mr. Pamdas Pantulu’s resolution regarding the daily allowance ot 
members of the Council of State and the Assembly was given effect to as adop'^d. 
While his resolution regarding censorship and control over cinemas ^ and other 
public resorts of amusement and the hon. Lala Ramsaran Das’s resolution, regard- 
ing the assignment of a suitable place in the warrant of precedence to members ot 
the Indian and provincial Legislatures were under consideration. 

BEiTGAL Detenus. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew attention of the Government to the recent speech 
by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons regarding Bengal detenus ^nd the 
statement m^e by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in a Calcutta paper in which the 
latter denied ever having been tried by any magistrate, judge ot judges or ever 
having been told that papers in connection with his ^ case which had been prepared 
or fabricated had been examined either prior to his ^rest or would be exarnined 
subsequent to his arrest, etc. Mr. Singh ^ also referred to Mr. Bose s remarks in 
the same statement, in which he said that Ms pr^cament was the result ot personal 
malice against him on the part of a high police official. In view of the nature ot 
this charge, Mr. Singh enquired whether the Government proposed to call upon 

ilr. Bose^ either to prove the charge or withdraw it. i i t> 

Mr. J. Crerax, replying, said that he had seen the statement made by Mr. Pose. 
The report of Lord Winterton^s remarks wMch Mr. Bose quoted was not entirely 
accurate and since then a further statement on the subject had been ^^.de m the 
House of Commons which prevented any possibility of misunderstandmg. Mr. 
Crerar replied last to the query to call upon Mr. Bose to prove the charge, etc., 

in the negative. . i ^ -l x-u ^ 

Diwan Ohaman Lai in a supplementary question wanted to have the remarks 

made by Lord Winterton. , , . _ , 

Mr. Crerar said they would be found in the report of the speech m Eansard, 

a copy of which could be seen in the library. 

Diwan Ckamaii Lai. — Wherein does the hon. member consider those remarks 
to he inaccurate ? 

Mr. Crerar. — ^I tMnk if the hon. member will be good enough to read the 
version of the statement contained in the question and compare it closely with 
that which appears in the official report, he will see that the reproduction is not 

Mr.Goswa7ni.-~-lQ it not a fact that the subsequent statement of Earl Winterton 
was in the nature of wMtewashing his previous statement ? 

Mr. Crerar. — I do not think that can be fairly suggested. It appears to me 
that the noble lord had made a somewhat inaccurate statement in. Ms first statement 
and he then quite honestly and candidly corrected it in his second statement. 

Mr. (zoszcawzz.— Has the hon. Member any doubt that the noble Earl made an 
inaccurate statement on the subject of liberty of these detenus ? Has the hon. 
member any doubt that whatever statement the noble Earl made was inaccurate ? 

Jfr. Crerar. — I am not prepared to say that every statement made by the noble 
lord was inaccurate. 

Mr. K. AATTtod.— -In view of the fact that Lord Winterton has committed a gross 
blunder.... 

President. — Order, order. 

Mr. K, G Neogy then asked : Sir, I have a question to ask. Is it not a fact 
that in making such statements on important subjects to the House of Commons, 
the IJnder-S^et^ of State or the Secretary of State generally depends upon 
what information is supplied by the Government of India 2 
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Mr. Grerar . — tihe hon, gentleman suggests that any inaccuracy that might 
have been in the noble lord^s statement was based on some statement communicated 
by the Government of India, I am in a position to assure him that that is not 
the case. 

Mr. Qoswami . — ^May I ’point out to the Home Member that the inaccuracy here 
is a serious one and it almost appears as if the noble Earl was deliberately mislead- 
ing the House of Commons ? 

Mr. Qrerar . — I think, Sir, the House will generally agree that if the noble lord 
took the earliest possible opportunity of correcting an admitted inaccuracy on one 
point, the matter might be allowed to go at that. 

Bill To Sapegtjaeb MAi^irPAcnjBE Of Yasn 

Sir George Bainy then moved that the BiU to Safeguard the Manufacture of Cotton 
Yarn be referred to a select committee consisting of Maulvi Yakub, Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, Sir Victor Sasson, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Lamb, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, Dewan Chaman Lai, Mr. Joshi, Baja Ghazanfar All, Mr. Durai- 
Bwami lyen^, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Mr. Kunzru, Munshi Iswar 
Saran, Mr. Jayakar and Sir George Bainy, for report by August 31. 

The Commerce Member spoke for nearly an hour, explaining the reasons which 
led the Government to adopt the line they did. He admitted that the Japanese 
mills by adopting double shift working and employing women had the advantage 
of having their overhead charges. But the fact that Japan had not rati&ed the 
Washington Convention in regard to labour* was not a legitimate ground of com- 
plaint against the Indian Government. 

_ The Government had, however, accepted the finding that night work in Japanese 
mills enabled them to reduce the selling price by 16 pies per pound in the case of 
yarn, and, therefore, the Government accepted the finding that competition in this 
case was unfair. The low price, said the Tariff Board, not only kept down the 
prices of Indian yam of same counts but of aU counts, especially of those below 
30 counts. 

As regards counts higher than 30, the competition was indirect. If, however, the 
price of medium counts were raised by raising the import duty, the probable result 
would be the transfer of an appreciable burden on Indian spindles, forcing them 
to the production of medium counts, and the consequent diminution of internal 
competition. The adoption of the Noyce report for protection against Japan alone 
would have involved denunciation of the trade agreement under which the parties 
were entitled to the most favoured nation treatment. Moreover, a step of that kind 
would be fraught with serious economic and political cons^uences. It would have 
led to retaliatory measures. Hence the Government decision against the Noyce 
recommendation for differential duty against Japan. The bounty scheme proposed 
would lead to administrative expenses and difficulties. A specific duty of 1 half 
annas per pound on cotton yarn or 5 per cent, ad valorem was the safest method 
of safeguarding the manuiacture of cotton yarn. This decision was arrived at after 
a prolonged consideration of ail factors and the Government believed that its pre- 
judicial effect on hadloom industry would not be serious. 

The motion for a select committee was then put and carried and the House 
rose for the day. 


lirDLAS* Ceqcinal Law Amendment Act. 

On the 23rd AUGUST further consideration was taken up of Sir Hari Singh 
Gout’s motion of Feb. 15 to repeal and amend the provisions of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act., 1908, and the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898. The object of 
Dr, Gour, as he said, was not the entire repeal of Part H of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, but only section 15, sub-clause (b) of clause 2 ther^f The Bill 
gave the High Court jurisdiction, as in all criminal matters, to revise the action 
of the executive in declaring an association unlawful and gave the right of appeal 
to an aggrieved person. The second part of the bill is to extend the provisions of 
the Hab^s Corpus Act to British subjects, 

Mr. CBEBAB, Home Member, opposed the Bill. He referred to the inaccurate 
representation of the case by Dr, Gour on a previous occasion. The bill itself had 
been fram^ on an old Act which had been revised in certain respects. The Home 
Member quoted extensively from the Bepressive Laws Committee’s report to show 
that the committee itself did not want to repeal the second part of the CkimiBal 
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Law Amendment Act and that the question of repeal should be deferred for 
some time. 

i//*, Bayigasuami Iyengar. — How long ago was it ? 

Mr. Crerar, proceeding, alluded to several occurrences of disorders beginning 
with the Malabar rebellion and including Chauri Chaura, the Eae Bareli riots, the 
il^bbar Akali conspiracy, the Cawnpore conspiracy and enmng with the Kakori con- 
spiracy case. The occurrences were thus widespread, and events like the Malabar 
rebellion would not have been averted but for this law. But for the provision of 
this law, the Government would not have been able to restore order in several cases 
except with the application of even more drastic legislation. The Kakori conspiracy 
case, which concluded only yesterday, proved the existence of one or more associa- 
tions of a dangerous character. Dr. Gour had ignored all this and now demanded 
what in effect amounted to the repeal of the entire Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Could any member prove any abuse of this law at any time? 
Past history proved the necessity for the measure and even in Ireland they had 
passed a law enablinsc the executive to declare certain associations as unlawful and 
persons convicted under it were liable to five years’ penal servitude. 

Regarding the extension of the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Home 
Member said that this was a separate issue. Concluding, Mr. Crerar said that if the 
Government were to be held responsible for the maintenance of law and order, the 
Legislature was not justified in takmg away from it the powers which had been 
found very valuable in preserving law and order. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR admitted that his Bill was drafted on the old Act, but 
verbal amendments could be moved to rectify that error. The Bill was a very 
diluted measure. It was necessary to give power to the High Courts to enquire 
into the legality or sufficiency of the orders psssed by the executive, and, in the 
words of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, High Courts should not be merely sentencing 
courts. When there was no such power given to the High Courts now, it was no 
wonder that abuse of the law had not been brought to light. The second object of 
the Bill was to prevent British subjects being arrested without charges being stated 
and kept in jail for a number of years without any trial. This might not apply to 
people like the Frontier tribes, who did not own allegiance to the Crown and were 
certainly not British subjects. 

Mr. Crerar, replying, emphasized that Dr. Gour had misquoted the Repressive 
Laws Committee’s report and in spite of the fact that his attention had been drawn 
to the mistakes in drafting he did not amend it. 

Eventually the House divided and by 54 against 41 voted for the consideration 
of the Bill. The Bill was then taken clause by clause. 

Mr. COSGRAVE declared that the section under discussion proposed to cut 
the basis of the whole of _ the present Act and,^ therefore, in the interests of law and 
order, for which bir Hari Singh took responsibility in 1921 when he appended his 
signature to the Repressive Laws Committee’s report which was satisfied that the 
executive would use its powers with caution and oiscretion (cheers), the speaker 
opposed the motion. 

Lala^ LAJPaT RAI said the whole of the law was passed in a w’^rong spirit and 
was mmntained in the "wrong sipirit. He explained that he was forced to make 
general observations after Mr. Cosgrave’s general attack on the bill as a 
whole. He ^ contended that the Governments of Madras and Bombay did 
not use this law to put down the non-cooperation movement. Indeed, one 
local Government ^ went so far as to ^ boast of having put down that movement 
m its provmce without recourse to this extraordinary law. This fact showed that 
me ordma^ law was enough to deal with disorders of any kind. Mr. Crerar 
had asked for ^ mstance of ^e abuse of this power. What more flagrant 

than the Punjab Government’s declaration of private meetings 
of the Lahore City Congress Committee as unlawful, and the Government of India, had 
come to the rescue of the Punjab Government in remedying the outrageous blunder, 
ana p^ons were arrested and were released only after the Government had 
reaiis^ their own mistake. H had been argued that the law was effective because 
yqjunte^ were ^ntenced and unlawful associations were controlled. ^We went to 
wl not o^use this law was powerful but because we did not want to defend ourselves. 
We went to to vmdu^te what we considered to be our position. Sometimes in the 
of the _a>untry there might be disturbances of the peace. These are, indeed, 
mevi^le, but if you eanimt manage to put down sporadic outbursts by the ordinary 
law, then you have proclaimed youxs^- as unfit to rule India. The presenLlaw ia a 
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slur on India and a handicap on her progress. If any one is gndty of any violence or 
intimidation, punish him by all means in the ordinary course of justice, but not by the 
cowardly process given in this Criminal Law Amendment Act. (Hear, hear.) The 
Secretary of State and the Under- Secretary of State have admitted in the_ House of 
Commons that the political situation has vastly improved. If so, be consistent and 
repeal this obnoxious law from the Statute Book.’ (Applause.) 

Mr, Crerar said that in spite of his challenge, no instance had been^ quoted of con- 
spicuous abuse of the Act. The instance quoted by Lala Lajpat Bai was one of ap- 
plication of the Seditious Meetings Act. The argument of the supporters of the bill 
seemed to be that, while making a charge of criminal breach of trust, ^ they wanted 
a favourable judgment by producing evidence merely to prove criminal trespass. 
(Laughter.) He hoped the House would not lend its support to such faulty arguments. 

Mr. Yamin Khan faced considerable interruption as he argued against the bill. 
He first declared as a lawyer that the bill woula make the law all the more am- 
biguous and, therefore, liable to abuse, and as for political considerations, Sir Har- 
court Butler, as Governor of the United Provinces did not resort to this law without 
the^ full concurrence of the Members of Ins council and the Ministers, including the 
Eaja of Mahmudabad, Mr. Chintamoiii and Pandit Jagat Xarain (Voices : ‘Xo, no’.) 

Mr. Sherwani declared that at a time when communal associations had been 
causing havoc in the country this Act had not been used, while when it was used 
against political associations" it failed in its purpose. Why then retain this law, espe- 
cially when sections 144 and lOS combined gave the Government all the powers 
they wanted to suppress individuals and a'^sociations ? (Hear, hear) He instanc^ the 
arrest of 55 members of the U. P. Congress Committee as an abuse of the law. 

Sec. 2 repealing sub-clause (1) of clause (%) of section 15 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was then put to the vote and carried by 52 votes against 39. 

Au interesting discussion followed on the clause of the Bill which gives power to 
any aggrieved person to appeal to a High Court. 

Pandit ]Malaviya moved an amendment in order to rectify a drafting error com- 
plained of earlier m the day. The effect of the amendment is that any person convicted 
under the provisions of section 17 may appeal to a High Court on the ground that 
the association in respect of which he was convicted was not an unlawful association, 

Mr. Tonkmson, on behalf of the Government, remarked that this amendment altered 
the substance of the original clause. 

The President wantm to know from the Home Member if this was so. 

Mr. Crerar stated that the amendment did change the_ construction and even the 
intention of the original Bill and he would raise an^objectioii at a later stage. 

The President remarked that, if that was so, the Government should have objected 
to the moving of the amendment. If the Government wanted to oppose the passing 
of the Bill, then they should object to the moving of the amendment which altered 
the substance of the Bill. 

Sir Ba^il Blackett , — Our draftman only helped the mover to have the language 
of his Bill altered in the manner requir^ by the nonofficials. The Government 
believe that it alters the substance of the Bill but in view of the objection you have 
raised and after this explanation, I am sure the Home Member would have no 
objection not to press Ms idea. 

The Chair thanked the leader of the House for having relieved the Chair of 
the difhculty. 

After further discussion clause 3, as amended, was passed. Xo other amendment 
was moved. The Bill, as amended, was then passed by 52 votes against ;39, The 
Assembly then adjourned for the day after disposing only one item out of 40 on 
the agenda. 

Select Committee On Taiope Bill. 

On the 24th AUGUST Sir George Eainy moved for r^e^nce to a select com- 
mittee of the second Tariff Bill reducing the duty pn ^artificial silk yam from 15 to 
7 half per cent., in regard to wMch he had a discussion with _ members of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who were in favour of it.^ The Bill also sought to 
reduce, and in some cases remove, the duty on certain^ machinery and other materials 
requir^ in India largely by mills. Sir George Rainy ^^ph^ized that the House 
would be only confirming the general principle that machinery 'and materials should, 
as far as possible, be free from duty. There was, however, ^the^ reservation^ that 
j^for particular closes of machinery or for particular materials it mi^t be in the 

28 
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interests of the country that they should be subject to an import duty. Each 
particular item must, therefore, be left to the select committee for decision. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya held it unfortunate that the Government should 
have come forward with these Bills without givino; the House an opportunity of 
discussing the report of the Tariff Board. He was particularly anxious that the 
Government should give such an opportunity when it did not accept the Tariff 
Board's conclusions m their entirety. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar urged the inclusion of certain items of machinery and stores 
in the interests of the handloom industry. 

Sir George Eainy replied that the practice advocated by Pandit Malaviya in such 
kindly tones w'ould, if accepted, involve a revolutionaiy ch^ge in their constitutional 
practice, which was for the executive to first make up its mind and then seek the 
Legislature’s approval. The case of the steel industry was different, as then there 
was unanimity of opinion on all the main issues, while in the present case there 
was a difference of opinion. The Government could not divest itself of its responsi- 
bility and could not come to the Lemslature with an open mind. He assured Mr. 
Sesha Iyengar that the handloom madiinery was included for free import. 

The motion was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Bell. (Insult To Eeligion/ 

Mr. Crerar next introduced his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Code to penalize insult to religion. 

The Bill is called the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and proposes to add section 
295-A to the Indian Penal Code, which reads as follow^s : — 

Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations or otherwise, intentionally insults or attempts to insult the religion, or 
intentionally outrages or attempts^ to outrage the religious feelings of any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may^ extend to two years, or with a fine, or with both. 

The offence is made non-bailable and non-compoundable, but arrest shall not 
be without a warrant and a magistrate below the rank of presidency magistrate or 
1st class magistrate shall not try it. Consequential amendments are also made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Crerar expressed his hope ^ and confidence that all members of the House 
would unanimously agree that this was an opportune and desirable measure. 

Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill giving effect to the Tariff Board’s 
report was referred to a select committee which is to report by Aug. 31. 

Divorce Act (Amendment) Bml. 

Mr. Crerar’s Bill amendmg the Divorce Act introduced by his predecessor during 
the last session was considered and passed without discussion. The Bill provides 

for the appointment of an officer to exercise the duties of the King’s Proctor 
in India. 


Civil Procedure Code (Amend:ment) Bill. 

The Home Member then moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 1908, be referr^ to a select committee. The BUI gives effect to the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Justice Committee that in every second appeal to the High 
Court the appellant should deposit in the court by way of security for the respon- 
dent’s costs a definite sum as the araount of any costs awarded against him in the 
lower courts jplus the amount at which the respondent, if successful, could tax his 
pleaders’ fee under the High Court rules, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. H^gy gave the lead, which was followed, among others, by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour Mr. Jayakar, and resulted in the end in the defeat of Mr. Crerar’s 

motoa by a majority of five votes. 

Bill to Amend Sec. 96 of Civil Procedure Code. 

^erai s motion to circulate his Bill amending section 96 of the Civil Pro- 
^Qure Goae, whim mtroduced at the last session in Delhi, was opposed by 

csntK^lly referred to by Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. But the motion 
for cmjuiatum was allowed to be passed. 
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DEBATE ON THE SKEEN EEPOET 

Yolui^teer Police Force Bill. 

Mr. Crerar then mo\"ed the reference to a select committee of the Volunteer 
Police Force Bill. He hoped that the Bill in its main objects would have a con- 
siderable measure of approval of the House and he did not imagine that in matters 
of detail the differences could not be composed in the select committee. 

Lala Lajpat Eai asked whether the House would be^ comrnitting itself to the 
principle of the Bill to the extent that if the select committee wished to make the 
force temporary (a^ urns jDroposedj or permanent it could do so. 

Mr. Crerar replied that the force was to be temporary and the proposal to place 
it on a permanent foolina’ would not be within the scope of the select committee. 

Thereupon a number of members wished to speak, ana as it was already late the 
President adjourned the House. 

E^^quiry into Indian Banking. 

On the 25th AUGUST the discussion was resumed on Mr. Haji's resolution for 
an enquiry into the position of Indian Banking. 

Mr. K. 0. EOY moved an amendment at the end of the resolution for the 
addition of words to the effect that the committee should report what, if any, 
nieas were desirable to regulate and control banks and banking business in this 
court He alluded to the concluding part of the speech of Sir Purshotamdas 
that Indian investor was child-like, etc. The Bombay member had no time to 
develop his views on this aspect in the Delhi session, but it was to protect iuvestors 
that he mov<?d the amendment. Who could deuy that the investor required pro- 
tection after the series of bank failures in India since 19 13. In the Punjab there 
were no less than a dozen bank failures, including two belonging to Lala Harkishen 
Lai. Ill the United Provinces there was the failure of the Bank of Upper India. 
In Bengal they had the latest instance of the National Bank. Now he asked what 
had the Government of India done to restore confidence in investors ? Practically 
nil Of course, there were, along with bank failures, a series of liquidation pro- 
ceedings but the bank failures had given a good harvest to liquidators. (Laughter). 
Of course, there were frequent demands for an enquiry into the banking system, 
and the Government had been promising an enquiry since 1914, Now here was 
an excellent opportunity to redeem that promise, but Sir Basil Blackett could not 
be blamed for not instituting an enquiry. He had a very strenuous time since he 
took up the finance portfolio of India. If there was delay on his part, it was not 
due to his dislike for investigation. 

The amendment of Mr. Roy w’as accepted and the resolution as amended was put 
and carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Skeen Committee’s Report. 

The Assembly next took up the discussion on Dr. Moonjee’s resolution relating to 
the Skeen Committee’s report. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was also 
present. 

Dr. MOONJE moved that as a be^nning in the direction of preparing India for 
self-defence, immediate steps be taken to bring about Indianization of hafl the cadre 
of officers in the Indian Army, unanimously recommended by the Skeen Committee, 
within a period of 15 years and to carry out the unanimous recommendations of 
the committee with regard to the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and the 
recruitment of Indian officers in those arms of the defensive forces paid for out of 
Indian revenues from which they are at present excluded. 

The mover made a half-an-hour’s speech full of quotations from Arthur Vincent’s 
book on India's defence. He said India’s isolated position in any emergency was 
w^eil described by the author in that book and by Sir Malcolm Hailey. One small 
raid by the Emden (German cruiser^? on Madras had brought home to Indians the 
lesson of their helplessness, especially in a vast country like India with a long 
strip of coast line where a mercantile marine was carding on its trade. On the 
land frontier the position was even worse. On the Burmese frontier they had their 
frontier exposed to attack by China which had a strong military force and which 
might fall into the clutches of some European Power, say Russia. On the north- 
west frontier they had ferocious, martial and uncivilized tribes and A%hanistaa 
was getting militarily organized. Again on the Burmese frontier there was always 
anxiety for India because it was the hunting ground for freebooters and daocats. 
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At tHs stagie, Sir Denys Bray asked wliether the last few observations of Dr. 
Mooiije did not trespass on the relations of foreign powers. 

President , — ^The question at issue is whether India is prepared for self-defence or 
not. The hoi). Dr. Moonje is giving reasons for his views. I don’t think these 
technical objections will weigh with the Chair. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonje pointed out that on the Burmese frontier every adult 
of the tribes knew how to wield a weapon. In effect they had there an army of 
five lakhs on the north-west frontier. In case of any emergency Afghanistan’s 
attitude might be luke-warm towards India. Britain alone could not guarantee 
the: defence of India. But the people of India w'ere descendants of martial 
races. What was the use of that, however ? They were not given an opportunity 
to defend their own country. Let them visualize the position in India as 
it might develop within a few years. Indians must ponder over the 
defence of their country. The utmost that the Assembly could do was to put down 
the unwilling throats of British officers the unanimous recommendations of the 
Skeen Committee. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR was cheered as he rose to move that the following be 
substituted for the original resolution : — 

‘Subject to the revision of the whole scheme of the defence of the country in 
piy future constitution for India acceptable to the people of India and while feel- 
ing ^that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, specially those 
relating to^the continuance of British recruitment, do not satisfy Indian public 
opinion, this Assembly is of opinion that the acceptance of the unanimous recom- 
mendations of that committee will mark a definite beginning in the Indianization of 
the Army in India and it, therefore, recommends to the Govern or- General in Council 
that he may be pleased to accept those recommendations and give immediate effect 
to them.’ 

Mr.^ Iyengar ^ explained that the purport of his amendment was that without 
K^judice to their claims for the right of self-defence and self-Govemment, the 
House wanted to impress on the Government the need for immediate effect being 
given to this unanimous report of the committee on which Europeans and Indians 
had admirably collaborated. He wanted an opportunity for Indians who were not 
inferior to any other race to get into all the arms of the defence forces of their 
country. 


Col. CRAWFORD was glad that Dr. Moonje had accepted the dangers India 
and the need for an efficient army. ^ The Skeen Committee’s report had, 
wMe emphasizing^ efficiency, set up a time table and he feared that if that time 
table was accepted it would be passed even at the risk of efficiency. Then there 
the established^ fact that British recruits were not forthcoming. {A voice , — 
Why ?) Because, replied the speaker, the British boy did not wish to work in social 
conditions with which he was not conterrfe. 

The report had ^ next emphasized the need for reform in the educational system. 
The S]:^ker saw no immediate prospect for this reform either. Thus the Skeen 
Committee scheme had fallen to the ground and was a failure because none of these 
two conditions on which the committee had relied .for the success of its scheme 
was fulnlled. Education in Indian homes was defective. 

The speaker’s point was that as the problem of preparing Indians for self-defence 
must be faced, an alternative scheme must be considered and he wondered why 
the 8-unit scheme should be unpopular with Indians. They should have a military 
m India immediately for training and should set up a second Indian army 
to take the place of the present army as the efficiency of the new dominion army 
was proved, because there was no margin for playing with. 

pointed out that the dominion army spoken of by Col. Crawford 
postolatm autonomy to the Indian legislature, withdrawal of the Ring’s Army from 
Jjdm and imphed rights of citizenship and liberty for Indians to enter all branches 

Colonel prepared for all this ? British recruits knew the 
v^ue Of India m the chain of imperial defence and Gen. Skeen knew the dangers 

ex-mtelligence officer (Laughter.) The 8-unit scheme in- 
I f spiiere where it should not be introduced. He 

acceptance of the 

^ COMMAhDEE-lN-OHIEF, replying to the debate, said 
I think I nem hardly say that I have listened -with the greatest attention and 
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interest to the speeches which have just been made, and before I go any further, I 
would ask for your indulgence in the difficulty in which I am placed in making an 
adequate reply. You will shortly realise my reasons for asking this of you. 

No Intention To Shelve The Eecommendations. 

Erom some of the speeches which I have heard, I rather gathered that some 
hon. members are under the impression that the Government of India may be 
inclined to wish to shelve or burke the recommendations made by the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. I should like, if I can, to dispel at once any idea that may 
be prevalent to this efiect. When the Committee was appointed, the Government 
of India realised the issues that might be onened up as a result of the Committee’s 
investigations, and Government are prepared to face those issues, and to formulate 
their own policy after due consideration of them. 

If the Government had wished to postpone consideration of this Eeport, it would 
not have been difficult to find justification for doing so, for, as you well know, the 
time is approaching for the visit of the Statutory Commission to India. ^ 'The 
problems connected with the Indianization of the Indian Army have so vital a 
bearing on the administration and constitution of India that the Government might 
well have asked the Commission to include them in their general inquiry and might 
have refrained from formulating their own proposals until ^the Commission came to 
this country. Instead, they set to work on the Eeport with as much despatch as 
possible considering the extent and importance of the problems with w'hich they 
have to deal, and have already sent their provisional views to the Secretary of State. 

They haa hoped at one time that it might be possible after consultation with His 
Majesty’s Government, to lay some information about their policy and intention before 
this House during the present session. This however, has not been possible, for the 
Government of India’s own provisional conclusions were not reached until shortly 
before the time when Parliament was to break up, and consequently it has not been 
possible for His Majesty’s Government to formulate a considered judgment on them. 

For these reasons, Government cannot indicate their views and policy in the 
present debate. They will, however, give the fullest consideration to such views and 
recommendations as are put forv’ard by hon. members and will communicate the 
proce^ings on this resolution to the Secretary of State. 

Some hon. members may perhaps think that these problems could have been 
dealt with more quickly, but*^! would ask them to remember the magnitude of the 
whole question and the far-reaching and possibly irrevocable effects of a faulty or 
erroneous policy. 

I think I am right in saying that it was some 16 months after the Committee 
first met before their report was issued, while it would probably have been con- 
siderably longer than this, had not Government been able to place Mr. Burdon on 
special duty and relieve him of all other wmrk for some months to help the Com- 
mitte in formulating their report. I naturally make no complaint whatever regard- 
ing the time taken, for we must, all of us, agree that it is only right that the 
Committee should take ample time to go thoroughly into the whole matter as they 
did. In so vital a matter as this it was obviously impossible for Government to 
delegate its own responsibility to any Committee however influential, and when we 
realise the time the Committee had to take, hon. members will probably agree that 
Government could hardly have dealt with the report quicker than they did. 

A Two-Sided Pkoblem. 

Let us turn to the committee’s report. On the first term of reference the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, after very careful investigation, reached the conclusion that 
the number and quality of Indian candidates for King’s Commissions could not 
be improved unless the present number of vacancies available to Indians at San- 
dhurst were increased. Developing this argument, the Committee drew up a pro- 
gramme of progressing increase of Indianization among the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army up till 1952, when according to their programme, half the number 
of King’s Commissioned officers in the Inman Army would be Indians. Beyond 
that the committee did not recommend. The committee, moreover, very properly 
laid stress on two other aspects of the problem both of them of the highest impor- 
tance. They stated more than once in their report that all their recommendations 
were subject to efficiency being maintained ; and they also emphasized the impor- 
toce of retaining the requisite proportion of British officers in the Indian Army, 
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Just as the committee were right in emphasizing these two points, in my opinion 
they were right in not proceeding to deal with them, for they were to some extent 
beyond their purview. The Government of India, however, must deal with them, 
as the committee would, I imagine, be the first to acknowledge. 

The problem is two-sided. On the one hand is the question of Indianisation, of 
finding adequate opportunity for Indians to serve as combatant officers in the 
Army of India and of training them in the qualities of leadership and command. 
On the other hand is the question of efficiency, and closely bound up with it the 
maintenance of British recruitment. It is, I think, sufficiently clear from the utteran- 
ces of the Government of India during the past six years that they have hitherto 
been, and are still sympathetically disposed towards Indian aspirations, and if 
there were any doubt on that score, it must surely have been dispelled by the 
very fact of the appointment and the composition of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Eesponsibility Of Educatiois^al Authorities. 


As regards ^the standard of efficiency, the committee state that ht is not our 
purpose or desire that the number of Indian King’s Commissioned officers hi the 
Army should be increased without reference jto considerations of efficiency. We 
recognize that in the Army there can only be one standard of efficiency, namely, 
the highest. We hold strongly, therefore, that the severity of the existing tests 
should not be relaxed in any way. and, if Indians capable of satisfying these tests 
are not forthcoming, then the race of Indianization must for the time lag behind 
the number of vacancies offered. We are fully alive to the fact that the progress 
of our scheme, as of any scheme, must be contingent upon success being secured at 
each stage and upon inilitary efficiency being maintained throughout’. I feel that 
this is a point on which the whole House will agree, as they also will with the 
further point emphasized by the committee as to how essential it is that the educa- 
tional authorities in this country must take upon themselves the onus of educating 
boys in the first instance, so as to make them suitable candidates for the army later 
on. That is really the starting point, and on the committee’s own showing the 
development of the educational system of India on the lines indicated is a vital 
element in the scheme they recommend. Let us remember, too, that this must not 
be merely question of^ Government effort. Pubhc opinion and private enterprize 
must do their share. It is not possible that we should be under any misapprchen- 
point, for I fe^^ confident that no one will be able to deny the advance 
of Indianization if the initial preparations are duly and seriously undertaken, but 
^ualiy no one must be allowed to think that the initial stage can be ^jumped’. In 
tffis conn^tion I might perhaps mention the efforts which one of my colleagues, 
the hon. Das, is now making to establish a really fine public school in this 
^untry. I sincerely trust that his efforts will meet with the success they deserve 
for the ^abhshment and success of such a school might well go a very long way to 

solving me present difficulty in the matter of education, which has been pointed 
out by the committee. 

cs perhaps have been forgotten that the actual passing into 

bmdhurst is only the first of the many qualifications which are required of an 
Officer throughout his caiwr, audit can be no kindness to any young man to allow 
turn to enter the army with lower qualifications than his brother British officers for 

fi-i uw ^ equ^ity later on as regards their promotion, examination, 

present standard of the exammataon for Indian boys is undoubtedly lower 
than that passed by their British brothers in England. As a result we know that 

til® Jercent^e of failures among Indian boys at Sandhurst is greater 
man that among Engush. boys. & * 

stressed this question of the present want of education, 
fhf necessity for improving it. I have really done so, because, as we realise, 

have laid Mual stress upon it, and it is right to emphasize how 
much their recommendation for a definite mcrease of candidates from year to vear 
at every stage upon the high standard which they rightly V down^ 


Fail in the Supply of Beitish Officers Feared. 

hailk ^ proportion of British recruitment, I can 

i^^iy CIO than to quote once more from the committee* ^On tbp Hvil csi-Ha nf 

ae admmistrabon the feax has often been express“X to some Seift be^p 
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realised, that Indiaaization 'wiU cause a falling ofi in the recruitment of British 
candidates for the services. .The same phenomenon is liable to occur in connection 
^’ith the Indianization of the Army. As vve have indicated in our observations regard- 
ing 'eight units scheme’, a continued supply of British officers, of the same high 
quality as those who have served India in the past, will, apart from everything else, 
be a great and valuable aid for the present and for some time to come to successful 
Indianization. We should, therefore, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required.’ Naturally, however, it was not possible 
for a committee in this country to feel the pulse of the home recruiting market or to 
have full knowledge of what the effect of any recommendations they might make would 
be on the probable future supply of British cadets, who have to be obtained in England. 
The authorities in England must be best able to judge regarding this matter, and 
when the Committee themselves point out how important it is to maintain the British 
proportion, it is only natural that both the Government of India and_ His Majesty’s 
Government must regard the whole matter from the widest point of view. 

A Question of Imperial Importance. 

The Government of India are responsible for the defence of India, which depends 
entirely on the efficiency of our fighting forces and let us remember that we have 
no margin to play with regarding these in the case of the Indian Army. The 
Indian army forms a link in the chain of our Imperial Defence and naturally, 
therefore, no alteration in its organization which might in any way affect its 
efficiencv can be taken without the fifflest consideration ^ of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, which is ultimately responsible for Imperial security. 

During the last great war the Indian Army played its part in upholding the 
integrity of our Empire. We know this integrity was maintained by fighting in 
practically all parts of the world and never let us forget the fact how fortunate 
India was that such fighting did not take place within her own territories. I trust 
it may be years before another great war comes to scourge the world, but should 
this occur, he would be a very rash man who would prophesy the arena in w'hich 
the contest would or would not be waged. Should the actual defence of India be then 
forced upon us, we must remember that failure here, besides spelling disaster for 
India, must react on the Empire as a whole, and consequently the British Govern- 
ment would be failing in their duty if they did not fully satisfy themselves that 
any recognition of the army did not in any way cause inefficiency. 

When we realise the great responsibilities inherent in his Majesty’s Government 
for matters which may vitally affect the security and defence of the whole Empire, 
I feel confident hon. members will not wish to hurry his Majesty’s Government 
unduly in such a matter as this. 

As I have already said, the provisional views of the Government of India have 
been submitted to the Secretary of State, while I have also e:^IaiDed how it has 
been impossible for the British Cabinet as yet to arrive at any decision. 

I beheve, sir, that we are all at one on the twin purposes of assisting Indians 
to take increasing place in the field for the defence of India, and at the same time 
in making sure that the methods chosen to do this do not directly or indirectly 
weaken the instrument of self-defence on which India must rely. 

If this resolution or any amendment to it,, is passed by non. members, Govern- 
ment, for the reasons which I have explained at length will have no option but 
formally to oppose it. But I hope that this House will prefer to treat the debate 
rather as a means for eliciting the opinions of members than as an attack on Govern- 
ment. Let us not prejudice the atmosphare in which his Majesty’s Government 
will deal with the report by recording a hostile vote before even provisional conclu- 
sions have been reached by them. I sincerely hope, therefore, that, after discussion, 
the resolution will be withdrawn. The house then adjourned till the 29th August 

The Viceroy’s Address. 

ON THE 29th AUGEST H. E. Lord Irwin adressed the joint session of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. His Excellency’s address was from 
beginning to end a plea for goodwill and cooperation from responsible leaders of 
both communities and others in order ^ to arrive at a practical solution of the 
communal problem. Eds Excellency said : — 

Gentlemen, —Little more than a year ago, I mvited India to pause and 
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consider seriously the communal situation and then I appealed to leaders and the 
rank and file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration toTvards one 
another. For several months past I have had it in my^ mind to speak to the 
conscience and heart of India upon that question which still dwarfs all others in 
her lift. But I have felt some doubt as to the most convenient means of doing it. 

I finally came to the conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of reaching 
the ear of the multitudes of India than by addressing them through the representa- 
tives of India in the Central Legislature. Accordingly I decided in exercise of the 
statutory privilege conferred upon me by the Government of India Act to ask the 
members of the Legislature to meet me here today and I am gratified that so large 
a numbers of hon. members of both Houses have been able to attend. 

Toll of Bloody Strife. 

Let me recall the salient incidents of India’s recent history. I am nob ex- 
aggerating when I say that during the 17 months that I have been in India the 
whole landscape has been overshadowed by lowering clouds of communal tension 
which have repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts spreading far throughout the 
kn d devastating havoc. From April to July last year Calcutta seemed to be under 
the mystery of some evil spirit which so gripped the minds of men that in their 
insanity they held themselves absolved from the most sacred restraints _ of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad in peril of their lives from fanatical attacks 
and the paralysis that overtook the commercial life of a great metropolis was only 
less serious than the civic loss that followed from naked and unashamed violation of 
the laWy which perforce had to be reasserted by methods drastic and severe. Since 
then we have seen the same sinister influences at work in Pabna, Bawalpindi, 
Lahore aird many other places and have been forced to look upon that abyss of 
unchained human passions that lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of 
law. In less than 18 months, so far as numbers are available, the toll taken by this 
bloodly strife has been between 250 and 300 kiUed and over 2,250 injured. 

Unredeemed Sorrow. 

While angry temper reigns, we are not always sensible of the tragedy that lies 
behind figures such as these. The appreciation of it is dulled in the poisoned 
atmosphere which for the time prevails, suggesting that such things are inseparable 
from the defence of principles jealously revered, and tempting men to forget how 
frequently in history the attempt has been made to cloak such crimes against 
society in honourable guise. But let us translate these things into terms of human 
sorrow and bereavement and let our minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the 
broken human lives that they represent — mothers robbed of sons whose welfare 
they counted more precious than their own, the partnership of lives severed, the 
promise of young life denied. The sorrows of war are often mercifully redeemed, 
as many of us have known, by an element of self-sacrifice that transfigures and 
consecrates them to the achievement of some high purpose. But here over these 
domestic battlefields sorrow holds sway unredeemed by any such transforming 
power and speaks only of the senseless and futile passions that have caused it. 

Beactions On India’s Ftjture.'i 

Nor are the many houses of mourning the only measure of the damage which is 
being done to India. Is there not much in Indian social life that still cries out for 
remedy and which the enlightened lindia of today would fain mould otherwise ? 
Nowhere perhaps is the task before the reformers more labourious, for in India civili- 
zation is age-long immemorial and all thin^ are deeprooted in the past. United must 
be the effort if it is to gain succes and on the successful issue of such work 
depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet the would-be 1 builders must ap- 
proach their task sorely handicapped and with heavy heart so long as the forces 
to which they would appeal are distracted and tom by present lanimosities, for 
nothing wholesome can fiourish in unwholesome soil and no one may hope to build 
a house to stand against the wind and the rain and the storm of life upon founda- 
tions that are rotto and unsound. 

Effect On Constitutional Progress. 

And what shall we say of the effect of these troubles upon India’s progress in 
the field of constitutioiial evolution ? There are many who hold that the very 
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Reforms that T^ere designed to lead India along the peaceful road of political^ deve- 
lopment have by reasons of the political power that they conferred b^n directly 
responsible for the aggravation of these anxieties. True it most certainly is that 
national self-government must be founded upon the self-government ^ and self-control 
of individuals. Where private citizens do not possess these qualities political self- 
government of a nation is an empty name and merely serves to disguise under an 
honourable title the continuance of something perilously akin to civil war. 

GoveeisIMent’s Duiy. 

And thus this problem, of which the reactions upon the future of India must 
be so intimate, is a problem with which Great Britain not less than India ^ is vitally 
concerned, for India desires to win self-government and it is Great Britain’s self- 
appointed task to guide her to tMs end. Surely it is evident that those who desire 
to win and those who desire to lend assistance in the winning are mutually and 
vitally confronted with the necessity of laying the spectre that besets the path of 
their common hopes. By the logic of our purpose or desires we are partners in 
the task and no one of us can here shirk or decline responsibility of the burden 
which India’s unhappy disunion imposes on the Government. The figures I gave ^rlier 
in my speech are eloquent. It is our inalienable duty to presenm and to vindicate 
the law. We must make mistakes in doing it — there are few human beings who 
can avoid them — ^but if we make them, they are, believe me, mistakes made in the 
course of a genuine attempt to discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

Need foe Consteuctive Effort. 

But I cannot reconcile it with my conception of a real and effective partnership 
in this matter between Great Britain and India to confine the responsibilty either of 
myself or my Government to a mere repression of disorder, necessary as that is. The 
situation, as I see it today, demands a more constructive effort. A year ago an appeal 
was made to me by many men of influence and distinction that I should take the 
initiative of convening a conference to examine any means that might hold^ out promise 
of amelioration. Eor reasons which seemed to me convincing, I thought it inadvisable 
to take that step and I have not wavered in my conviction that my decision was well- 
founded. But the passage of events between that time and this has compelled me 
perpetually to review the grounds on which I then formed my judgment. 
I had hoped that in answer to my appeal to the communities it; mi^ht not 
have been impossible that they themselves, freely taking counsel together, might have 
reached an agreement genuine, convinced and thus effective, that would have brought 
ithe much desired and long sought for relief from these distractions. 

A Welcome Iotication, 

In this respect my hopes have been disappointed. Partial agreements, it is true, 
have been reached in regard to this or that aspect of the problem, reflating much 
honour upon those who e:^osed themselves, I do not doubt, to considerable risk 
with many of their own friends in making them. But so far as I can judge, those 
agreements have felled to offer that fundamental solution of the problem and to gain 
that measure of acceptance which are necessary if we are to win through the present 
distress. And one condition remains which is, as I said last year, that no conference 
can offer any hope of success unless those participating in it are truly with a will 
to peace. It was with real pleasure that I observed statements recently in the press 
which indicated that fresh efforts might be made ro brin^ together Hindus and Mus- 
lims for the discussion of those matters. Any such attempt deserves the active 
good-will and support of all who care for India’s welfere and good name. I myself 
have long been considering anxiously whether any action by Government could help 
to stimulate that general desire of reconcihation, without which nothing can be don& 

A Conference of Leaders. 

It is not easy or perhaps possible for me to give a positive or assured answer 
to these reflections. In matters of this Mad each man must search his own heart 
and answer for himself whether he does in truth or without reserve desire to play 
his part as an apq&tle of peace and whether those associated with him are life 
minded. But this I cau say. If it were represented to me by the responsible leaders 
of the great communities that they thought a useful purpose mi^t be served by my 
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convening a conference myself with the object of frankly facing the causes of these 
miserable differences and then in a spirit of determined goodwill considering whether 
any practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, I should w^elcome it as 
evidence of a firm resolve to leave no way unsearched that might disclose means 
of rescuing India from her present unhappy state. And if these representations 
were made by those who occupy such a position in their communities as to permit 
to assume that the communities would accept and abide by any decisions at which 
they might arrive on their behalf, then allying myself with them and such other 
leaders of public thought as might be 'willing to assist, I should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into this honourable quest. 

Warning against Pessmsm. 

I have been told that any such efforts are foredoomed to failure and that all we 
might accomplish would be to contribute a few more barren pages to the story of 
unprofitable discussion. I do not underestimate the difficulties. I do not minimise 
the risk of failure. But difficulties are meant to be surmounted and outward success 
or failure is not the sole or the final test of conduct in this sphere. After all many 
of the greatest 'virtues in human history have sprung from what the world deemed 
failures. At any given time the evil forces of life may be so strong that the efforts 
we can make against them appear unavailing. Yet to allow this thought to drive 
us into a posture of feeble acquiescence in something against which our whole 
moral sense rebels and into losing our will for better things ^ this surely^ would be 
deliberately to turn our back upon every thing that makes life worth living. There 
is an epitaph in a small country churchyard of England upon an English country 

f ptleman whose lot had been cast in those unhappy days of English history when 
Ingland too was tom by relidous strife. It runs as follows i—Tn the year 1,643 
when all things sacred were eimer demolished or profaned, this church was built 
by Sir Francis Shirley, baronet, whose singular praise it is to have done the best 
things in the worst times and to have hoped them in the most calamitous. 

Hour OP Teial. 

I doubt whether higher testimony could be paid to any man or more concise ex- 
pression given ^ to the forces by which this w’orld is moved. There must surely have 
been times during th^e later months when Indian patriots gazing upon their mother- 
land ^bruised by this internecine and senseless struggle must have been hard put to it 
to maintain their faith in India’s destiny untarnished, and when many must have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion which ought to be man’s greatest 
solace reward. Y et may it not be that the purpose of these trials has been to test 
the calibre of our faith and that some day when the testing time is past those who with 
^st in their hearts and hope in their eyes have striven unceasingly to spread kindly 
filings among their fellowmen will reap for India a reward that will repay tenfold 
the bitter cost at which it has been purchased ? 

Belief in' Spieitual Foece. 

You will forgive me, gentlemen, for speaking in a strain that may seem to some to 
accord ill with the hard facts of life and the common atmosphere of politics. But I 
believe and I think India believes in the power of spiritual forces to assert themselves 

expression^ by which they may often be betrayed and it is because 
of this beli^ that is hers and mine that I have ventured once more to trace out the 
path along which India can lead her peoples te take their appropriate part in the 
lulfilmait of the order^ purpose for humanity. 

Thus the Viceroy’s speech who was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his 

address which lasted 20 minutes. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

After the ’^^oy’s addr^s Sir Basil Blackett in mo'ving for consideration of the 
Keserve ftok Bill, ^aborated the Government objections to the majority scheme for a 
wato bank and ^plained the Government scheme of a shar^olders’ bank, which would 
b® in outlook and largely Indian in composition. 

’ T % Finance Member emphasized that there was practical unanimity 

m. tm select to a large extent on the ground cov^ed by the Bill. Kegarding 
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the majority proposal for the introduction of the conception of gold mohur^^ Sir Basil 
Blackett pointed out that the majority itself had frankly reco^ized that it was not 
practical politics to contemplate any immediate or early steps being taken to put gold 
coins into effective circulation. Further, the majority had provided for restoring the 
legal tender privileges to the sovereign. This was incompatible with the new gold 
bullion standard aud also not in consonance with the proposal to introduce gold 
mokiir. Any attempt at present or in the immediate foreseeable future to put gold 
mohurs into circulation, would only lead to a fresh debacle in the currency system. 
Steps to put gold coins in circulation could only be taken, if and when the gold 
bullion standard was discarded in favour of the gold currency standard by the 
Government in consultation with the Legislature. Hence, his amendment that ail 
references to gold mohitrs in the Bill be omitted. There was practical unanimity as 
to what the bank was to do. The difference of opinion was in regard to the method of 
constituting the directorate. The committee was agreed that it was fundamental to 
the idea of the reserve bank that it should be independent of the Government and 
the Legislature. It was well nigh impossible to obtain such a bank unless they 
adopted the device of a shareholders’ bank which had the merit of providing a r^dy- 
made constituency for the selection of representative directors. But the^ majority 
scheme ignored this and intruded politics into the question of selection of the 
business board and made the board subservient to ‘.the Government or the Legisla- 
ture. The Government had fully considered the question of a non-shareholders’ 
bank if election by the legislatures was excluded aud a satisfactory directorate 
framed. But the Government’s present proposal was a via media. The Government 
did not want the board to represent narrow or sectional interests and in^ the ab- 
sence of shareholders there was no one to jog the conscience of the board if at any 
time it showed a tendency to take its responsibilities lightly. That was why the 
Government had now combined the original proposal of share capital with all that 
was best in the various alternatives discussed. 

The Government were in full a^eement with the majority that it was desirable 
that the board should be predominanuy Indian, while not excluding altogether that 
co-operation of Europeans with Indians which, all agreed, was desirable. The 
Government had dropped the proposal that some preference in the allotment of share 
in^ the Eeserve Bank be given to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank. The no- 
minal value of shares was reduced from Es. 500 to Es. 100 and preference would 
be given to small subscribers domiciled or ordinarily resident in India. Further, 
they had fixed the dividend at 6 per cent, cumulative instead of allowing it to 
rise to 8 per cent. A gilt-edged investment offered in shares of Es. 100 each at 6 
^r cent, at par would be within the reach of small subscribers, ensuring a wide 
distribution of shares in Indian hands. The strict limitation of the voting power of 
large shareholders would prevent the bank from falling under capitalist control. 

Proceeding, Sir Basil Blackett explained the constitution of the directorate. Nine 
directors would be elected by the shareholders under a system of single transferable 
vote, thereby ensuring the representation of a wide variety of opinion and interest 
among the shareholders. An opportunity was given of electing a director apiece to 
the Federation of Indian ChambOT of Commerce and the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce and the provincial co-operative banks. The director chosen by the latter 
would specially represent agriculture while with three directors, nominated by the 
Government, there would be ample opportunity for seeing that agriculture was not 
under-represented and that interests, localities and communities that might otherwise 
be left out shall not go unrepresent^. 

Finally, for the pur^ses of the first board, instead of all nine shareholders’ 
directors being nominated by the Government it was proposed to allow the Feder- 
ation of Indian Chambers and the Associated Chambers of Commerce to elect two 
directors each out of the nine, leaving five to be nominated by Government. 

Concluding, the Finance Member urged the Assembly to accept this plan in the 
spirit in which it was put forward. It transferred the control over the Indian cur- 
rency and monetary policy from Govemmeatal to non-Govemmental hands, from 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State to a non-offidai Indian business 
institution entirely independent of the State^ Indian domicile and Indian in charact- 
er, which would work in India for India along Indian lines. It would in short 
bring about a revolution in the financial machinery of IndiaL The device of share- 
holders was essential for the purpose of securing the best and most representative 
board. Informed business opinion in the country was not in favour of a director- 
ate partly eleded by the Legislature and the Govemm^t was also oi^)Osed to it. 
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Why should the Assembly risk the whole on this one point ? If the Bill was passed 
in the form in which it was now proposed by the Government it would be a land- 
mark not only in the financial but also in the political and constitutional history of 

the Indian Empire? (Loud applause.) , , , ^ . . , , , 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAYIYA, who led the Opposition,^ was cheered as he 
rose to speak. He regretted that the Government were not inclined to accept the 
select committee s recommendations. What then was the necessity of appointing 
the committee ? The best course was to develop the Imperial Bank and convert it 
into a State bank. But if it was not agreed to the Eeserve Bank must be a State 
Bank because the shareholders would not be able to elect the right kind of directors. 
All the profits earned by the bank would be the property of the people if it were 
a State bank, instead of a selected few. India had lost between 800 and 1,000 crores 
of rupees by the company management of railways and they could not afford to 
learn experience by another big sacrifice. The proposals of the committee were 
the best in that the directorate was to be appointed by every conceivable interest. ^ 
Pandit Malaviya quoted the cases of Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, Belgium 
and Denmark, where similar institutions were controlled by the Government or the 
Legislature. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that he doubted whether a reserve bank 
managed in the way suggested by the Finance Member wonld serve the best interests 
of Lidia. On the other hand, he feared that indigenous banks might be crushed 
and their growth seriously hampered. 

In deciding the form which the Eeserve Bank should take, Sir Victor SASSON said 
two principles must be unswervingly followed. Firstly, the governor and the deputy 
governor must be under defined control and, secondly, the Legislature must^ hpe no 
hand in the election of members of the Board. He confessed to a partiality for 
commercial undertakings being left to private enterprise and he^ should, therefore, 
have liked to endorse the Government view in this respect. But in the present case 
if he applied this principle, this would break one of the canons he had laid down. 
The shardb-olders of this concern would be likely to be drawn from the class of 
small investors desiring safe investment and knowing little, if anything, about cur- 
rency, exchange and finance. As the Government was disclaiming all right of 
control or criticism over the board, the latter might be said to be responsible for 
earning a dividend of 6 percent, to their shareholders and responsible for their man- 
agement of credit and currency to their own conscience. So he was very re- 
luctantly forced to abandon the idea of supporting the proposal of a shareholders’ 
bank and was driven to agreeing to the institution of a State Bank. 

So far he was with the signatories of the majority report, but he was at variance 
with them regarding some other points. Being a business institution, its board must 
consist of the best businessmen India could provide irrespective of cast, colour and 
creed. He would welcome the right of criticism by the Legislature on the main 
lines, but as a political body it could not have qualifications for electing businessmen. 

The motion was still under discussion when the House adjourned. 

On the 30th. AUGUST Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA, in resuming the discussion, moved 
that the bill, as amended by the select committee, hec irculated. He thought such a motion 
would have emanated from the Finance Member himself, but Sir Basil had tabled a 
large number of amendments to restore his original bill. This was an insult to the mem- 
bers of the committee and Sir Basil had threatened to drop the bill if his scheme was 
not a^pted. 

Sir Basil— -Whsi authority has Mr Pandya for this suggestion ? The press re- 
ports about the committee proceedings, though not entirely inaccurate, were unauthor- 
ised and in some respite misleading. 

Mr. Pandya replied that Sir Basil had uttered the threat even yesterday. . He 
urged that the country should have a chance of examining the two rival schemes, 
bemuse Sir Bash wanted to set up Akothee East India Company in India. 
(Lau^ter.) Speaking with 25 years’ experience in banking and after studying the 
working of the Bank of England, he found that in the proposed bill of Sir Basil 
the directors would be responsible to nobody. The shareholders’ meetings of the 
Imp^ial Bank had shown that the shareholders took no interest whatever and the 
dire(^T^e became dose boroughs. The proposed Eeserve Bank, if it was to be a 
bank, would be nothing more than an annexe to the Bank of England. 

Government was the biggest political party in the country. Why should it 
object to representation of non official politicians on the directorate ? 

Mr. Bhanmu kham OHETTY, a member of the joint committee on the Bill, said 
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the Currency Commission did not discuss at all the question of having a State 
bank. He admitted that most of the central banks of the world were private 
shar^olders’ banks but persons not belonging to the nationality of the country of 
a central bank could not either hold shares or exercise a vote. If Sir Basil was 
prepared to concede that none but Indians shall be shareholders or exercise the vote^ 
- the speaker would agree to a private central bank. 

Sir Basil responding, said he would be quite willing to amend the^ Bill to pro- 
vide that only Indians and British subjects ordinarily resident in India shall have 
the vote. ^ ^ . . . 

Mr. Chetty said this did not meet his point. Then again, even if a majonty of 
Indians subscribed now, what guarantee was there that these shares^ would not be 
transferred and that the control of the whole financial system of India would not be 
handed over thereby to foreigners ? The speaker was opposed even to the creation 
of Indian vested interests in this matter and held that shareholders’ control had 
always been found to be inefiective. He agreed that the hank must be free from 
the control of the Legislature and of the Government but would insist on a statu- 
tory provision being made to secure that either the governor or deputy governor 
of the bank shall be an Indian. They must select the best Indian available. 

Mr Chetty, referring to the recent controversies, assured the House that if the 
bank scheme was to be wrecked only because the Legislature was not represented 
on the directorate, he would be no party to it so long as he could ensure that a 
majority of elected Indians were to be on the directorate. (Applause, in which Sir 
Basil joined.) If such an alternative scheme were submitted, he would consider it 
favouraWy. . . , 

Procee<3ing, Mr. Chetty explained some of the other fundamental points gain^ 
by the joint committee. *He emphasised that the bank must be given some l^itude 
as provided in the bill, if it had to carry ont the obligation of maintaining the ex- 
change. Otherwise they would only be reproducing the evils for which the Govern- 
ment' had been responsible all these years. The provision that 85 per cent, of the 
gold reserve should be in British India was necessary in order to ensure a free in- 
flow of gold into India. On the question of gold mohur, the compiittees decision 
was only a compromise because there were several on the committee who wanted 
the immediate coining of gold coin. The revision in the bill would at least ensure 
that the standard coin of India was a gold coin. Concluding, Mr. Chetty dm not 
describe the bill produced in Delhi by Sir Basil as a monster but as Sir Basil s 
Pet Child. rSir Basil ; No.) But that child ^ was sickly, ugly, unwashed and un- 
clothed. They took that child to Bombay in June. ^ Bombay in June was ^t a 
sanatorium for a sickly cMld, but there was expert medical advice available. E'^^n 
then, on the very first day the child showed signs of succumbing to the baneful 
influence of the mosquito-ridden slums near the Back-Bay, but fortunately the ^hila 
was saved and they took it to Calcutta, where after inhaling the fresh mr of the 
beautiful maidan, it b^jan to recover and that child now was before the Hous^ 
decent and well-dressed, and now Sir Basil wanted to disown it because it app^j^ 
quite different from what he had produced. If the bill f^ed now, the responsibility 
for it would lie not on the Opposition benches but on Sir Basil MmselL (Applause./ 

Mr. M. K. ACHAEYA paid a high compliment to Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya for 
his excellent sp^h and interesting remarks on the conduct of the Imperial Bank. 
Commerce and industry could look after themselves, but he pleaded that the 
Interests of agriculturists should be saf^uarded and hoped that they would be 
adequately represented on the directorate. 

Mr. Kikabhai PEEMCHAND could not ppport the proposal of ^ the joint _ com- 
mittee fox a State Bank, in which politicians would have the right of election to 
the directorate. He still believed that the Imperial Ba nk could be made to serve 
the purpose of a State bank. This bank could open a few more branches, could 
coax into circulation very large stocks of value which did^ not find their way into 
the financial system of India. Its progress should not be disturbed at all. ^ He was 
therefore, satisfied that the terms proposed in the present bill to the Imperial Bank 
were equitable and would increase its usefulness. He strongly opposed the creation 
of a Political Directorate because, in the shifting conditions of politics, seve:^ 
parties would spring up and every party in power would attempt to introduce its 
own men on the bcSrd. A shareholders^ Irnnk was, therefore, the sole solution. 

Mx. Jamanadas MEHTA said that a Stable Currency was more important than 
even the creation of a reserve bank. There was no reserve bank in Canada or 
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Australia. There was one recently established in South Africa and India was to 
be the second country in the British Empire where this experiment of a reserve 
bank was to be tried. Under the shareholders’ scheme, even a tailor and a tinker 
who could produce one hundred rupees could become a shareholder and qualified 
to deal with the currency of this country. Ninety-nine percent of the shareholders 
would not give a single moment’s thought to the objects for which this institution 
would be built up but only for their own dividends. 

Continuing, Mr. Jamanadas said that even on economical grounds the Govern- 
ment would be wrong in paying 6 percent, to the shareholders when it could, 
under the scheme of a State bank, borrow at 4 and 1-2 percent, and could the five 
crores of the shareholders’ capital secure some four hundred crores that the bank 
would handle ? The mystery of a shareholders’ bank lay really in that the Govern- 
ment wished to maintain its existing control through the pretence of having a 
shareholders bank, because all the directors on the board would be subordinate to 
them through the governor and the deputy governor, who would not accommodate 
these men if they were stubborn. 

Mr. Jamanadas maintained that the scheme evolved by the joint committee was a 
ver^" modest one. It not only gave representation to the Government, to the European 
interests, but also ensured representation to the general inhabitant who was as much 
interested as any commerciaiist in the stability of the exchange and of the 
currency note he was carrying. In this connection he refered to the confererce 
at_ the Viceregal Lodge and considered it a grave constitutional impro- 
priety on the^ part of the Governor-General for by this action he would be 
taken as a partisan who could not take an impartial view when the bill went to 
Mm for his assent. “TMs grave constitutional impropriety will never be permitted 
in this country. I am glad that I was not a party to it. Only an accident saved 
me.' 


Mr. Jamanadas added that if the joint committee’s scheme was not to be adopted, 
they should have electoral colleges consisting of members of the legislatures and 
presidents of local bodies, which would thus represent all the interests. 

^ Proceeding, he declared that Sir Basil Blackett, who had in 1919 put Ms 
signature to a report advocating a fixed fiduciary system, had suggested in the 
bill a proportionate reserve. The House then adjourned. 


AUGUST Sir Purshotamdas THAEURDAS, initiating the discussion, 
said they had reached the second stage of reform wMch was formed by the adjust- 
i^nt of India’s currency at least in^ one direction to what the India Office had been 
after since 1919.^ ^ And^ if the principal popular parties of the House did not come 
to a ^mmon decision this bill would also be considered as a forced adjustment of 
India s currency system to what the Government of India required. He thanked 
Sm Ale:^nder Murray for _ Ms kindly reference to the speaker and he mentioned 
tms, particularly, as an Indian colleague of Ms (Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy) had called 
^6 speaker a wrong man in a wrong place on the Currency Commission. Sir 
pirshotamdas declared that he held steadfast to the opinion he had expressed in 
nis minute of chssent to the Currency Commission Report. He feared that they 
would be starving India of banking facilities. 

,, ^r Daniel Hamilton had appealed to Mm through a letter in the press to help 
^9 Indian agriculturist by supporting the Reserve Bank Bill. The speaker asked 
bir Alexander Murray as a co-director of the Imperial Bank whether after the with- 
arawal of the privilege of using Government balances free the Imperial Bank 
j *^1^ ^ branches in five years, and would not, therefore, the new 

^ mjustice to^ the masses by depriving them of a development wMchhad been 
as of unportance by series of Currency Commissions in India. He 
wmpumented Sir Ale:rander Murray on his very conciliatory speech yesterday 
( pplause), and congratulated the Government of Inma on nominatmg tMs most 

(Applause) He did not agree with Sir Alexander that they 
a reserve bank, bnt wanted one of the right sort. He 
did injustice to Sir John Bell who had, in spite of the 
B^gal Chamber of Commerce, stated candidly his opinion against 
of 1^1 whatever the speaker’s opinion regarding the desirability 

the support the biu as it proposed to remove 

^ ^oing tMs they 

who responsibility now owed to India Office on a body of men 

WHO would not improve the position. ^ 
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If they examined the shareholders' scheme carefully they could exercise control, 
but that the Indian tax-payer would lose over the bank in six years two and half 
crores, while the shareholders would have the unjust advantage of a cumulative 
guaranteed dividend of 180 lakhs in six years. Could the terms be more unjust ? 
The only parallel to this was found in company railway management which had now 
happily been transferred to the State. Could the majority of nine directors represent- 
ing the interests of the investors of a paltry sum of five crores be entrusted with 
crores of Government reserves, however depleted these were now ? 

As for the Viceregal conference, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had frankly confessed 
that it was a mere accident that he did not join it, knowing as they 'did, Lord 
Irwin could never be guilty of a grave constitutional impropriety. (Applause.) 
The ^ Viceroy, it ^ was true, had the power of veto, and this power must be above 
suspicion, but an informal conference to which all parties were invited could hardly 
be called improper (Applause.) The conference succeeded in clearing up points and 
finding out how broad or narrow were their differences. He had the authority of 
Mr. Jinnah to say that the informal meeting was not arranged at any inspiration 
from Viceregal Lodge, but was suggested by non-officials also. (Applause,) 

Continuing, Sir Purshottamdas said, Sir Basil had interpreted this measure 
as bestowing financial Swaraj on India. The speaker did not subscribe to this, 
but was prepared to look at it with the utmost goodwill. The interest of India 
must be served first and that of England next. (Hear, hear) The Government had 
opposed the legislature’s representation on the directorate as it wanted to remove 
political influence. The speaker asked whether political influence did not imply 
power of patronage, and as this was possessed by Government the only fear of 
political influence was from the Government side and not the nonofficials. The 
boot is thus on the other leg’. (Laughter.) Sir Basil had promised them a predomi- 
nently Inffian board, but had not put in amendments to bring this about. 

Eeverting to the subject of the Eeserve Bank, he felt that they were building 
from the top and though in other sphere this had been practised in India suc- 
cessfully it was dangerous in the case of finance. There were hardly a dozen 
indigenous banks which were just carrying on and to ask them to make consider- 
able deposits with the Eeserve Bank without interest, was a millstone round 
their neck and would make them either lend on higher interest or close down. 
Was the Assembly prepared for this ? 


Sir Purshottamdas finally criticized the results of the exchange ratio policy. 
All the gold reserves had gone and so was silver going. Sir Basil gave them an 
undertaking in the joint committee that he would not sell the rupee coin by 
melting it. 

Sir Furshotamdas continuing said the Government of India’s successive success- 
ful loans had been replaced by an unsuccessful loan. They had resorted to borrow- 
ing in London and had borrowed on short terms at an increasing rate of interest. 
If this was the condition of the best borrower what would be the plight of the 
ordinary banker merchant borrower ? The Ehigliskynan of Calcutta had rightly 
declared that this Mussolini of Finance entrenched behind official walls could 
ignore this, but not so banks and merchants who had to pay their way. (Laughter 
and applause) The Statesman too had criticised the Government. 


Twelve months ago the Finance Member was boasting that there was no demand 
for money. Today as a result of the ^ Finance Member’s policy of deliberate ffis- 
turbance there was stringency and the Finance Member would have further to 
borrow^ in London to relieve demands in the busy season. A statist of London 
and Sir Daniel Hamilton had openly eonfe^ed that the Bank of England had to 
go down on its knees to the Federal Eesawe Bank for gold, and Sir Daniel had 
suggested that if only Indian agriculture could be organised Indian gold reserves 
alone could meet the needs of the Empire. Sir Purshotamdas declared that if 
England needed ^Id, why not frankly come to the Assembly and plead that as 
during the war Inma helped physically she could now help Imgland financially ? 
T shall appeal for frankness and mutual trust and I trust the Assembly will rise 
to the occasion if properly approached- Any short cuts, any other device must 
engender distrust and want of mutual confidaace and that would be most suicidal 
in any measure regarding finance and currency. (Apjfiause.) 

Mr. Eangaswami lYENGEE, who took an important part in the formulation of the 
compromise, supported the constitution of a reserve bank. He said the institution 
of a national central reserve bank was a measure dt distinct benefit to the couatry. 
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As he conceived it a central bank subserved three distinct public purposes and in- 
volved the discharge of public functions by a public authority not controlled by 
Government on the one hand and certainly responsible to the public on the other. A 
central reserve bank sought to control and regulate the issue of paper currency and will 
have the duty of maintenance of other token currency. These two duties had been 
discharged by Government with disastrous consequences to India’s economic interests and 
the time had come when this duty should betaken away from the Government which was 
acting under the leading strings of the India Office and the Lqndon money market 
and it would now be entrusted into the hands of an authority in India responsible 
to and representative of public opinion. The central bank will act as Government’s 
bank. An attempt to make the Imperial Bank act as Government’s bankers had 
been made for ten years but the bank had no control over the currency and could 
only control the expansion of credit in an extremely limited way by having a 
kind of secret alliance with the Government of India and Whitehall. 

The speaker objected to a private shareholders’ bank. This was economically 
not beneficial to India and was injurious to her financial interest. The duty of 
reomlating the currency to the requirements of trade should be entrusted to an 
independent central authority. Huge quantities of money found their way by the 
transfer of treasury to the Secretary of State in London and were lent out in the 
London money market on very easy terms. The establishment of a central bank - 
would get rid of this system. The speaker drew attention to the fact that at 
present the Imperial Bank only accommodated bankers from time to time, but 
solely at their sweet will and pleasure. So far as any bank could function as a 
bankers’ bank it ought not to be a shareholders’ bank. It ought to be a bank 
subject to legislative control of the Assembly. It should be wholly Indian, acting 
in the interests of India, and help the bankers ^ in difficult times. _ So far as the 
central bank was concerned the necessity for having directors outside of the run 
of commercial corporations seemed to him of little moment. The House would be 
able to find a solution by which the central bank should have at its head a ^ group 
of directors who would represent the Indian public, who would be predominantly 
Indian, -who would be elected by Indian constituencies and who would use this 
bank for the economic uplift of this country. 

Mr. F. C. KELEIAB admitted that the proposed bank was a measure of liberalism 
in India’s finances, in that it gave her control over-iier finances. Hitherto thfe 
control was exercised by the Secretary of State in the interests of bankers in 
London and was^ regulated ^ by a foreign market. But there was ^ nothing in the 
Reserve Bank which would eliminate the currency difficulties of this country. He 
opined that the proposed bank was not immune from the disasters which oyer- 
wnelmed the Bank of England during the war at the hands of the British Cabinet* 
Therefore the bill deserv^ careful scrutiny. 

Mr. COCICE, leader of the European ^oup, emphasised that if they did not have 
this bill now; many years would elapse before they have a Reserve Bank Bill again. 
Let them discuss the particular points of difference before running the riSk of 
losing the bill. Some speakers had condemned the shareholders’ bank, but they 
forgot that some of the biggest corporations and banks were run by boards elected 
by shareholders. In the case of this bill there would not be aloofness of the board 
from the shareholders. He suggested that in view of the deadlock on the subject 
the House might take into consideration the shareholders’ bank. IJnder the scheme 
it would be j^ssible in ^ practice to ^t a board with a majority of Indians. In a 
bank of this sort a certain amount of European support and assistance was required. 
If, however, they were to have a State bank a difficulty would arise regarding the 
constitution of the board. He did not think the amendment regarding electoral 
colleges had the support of all sections of the House, There was a natural senti- 
m^tal desire^ for ^Id coin. He trusted that this would not be a contentious point 
so far as this bill ^was concerned. He hoped that the House would consider 
favourably the position^ of exchange and indigenous banks regarding deposits, 
particularly ^ the Imperi^ Bank with certain advantages would be in the field in 
open competition with indigenous banks. He for one would have liked the Imperial 
Bank to be made the central bank — ^to be promoted to the sky leaving the earth 
to exchf^e and indigenous b^ks, (Laughther and applause.) 

L^a LAJPAT RAI was surprised that Mr. Cocke had again reverted to the 
^arehold^’ bank. He thought that all sections had agreed to a State bank. 
However he must assert on behalf of the non-official Indians that they would not 
agree to & shaieholaers’ bank under any condition. 
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pontinumg, Lala Lajpat Rai said the shareholders' bank did not guarantee a 
majority of elected Indians on the directorate. Ho supported the joint committee's 
scheme, but \vould not ^vreek the bill on that basis and vroiild auree to an alter- 
native. But the position of the tAO parties of the House was that they would 
rather not have the bill than sanction a directorate which was not acce])table to 
them. (Hear, hear. ) 

Mr, Lahiri CHOWDHLBY saul that the Imperial Bank had been promoting 
foreign commercial interest He would imt therefore auroe to a shareholders^ bank. 
He urged that of the seats on the diivetorate allotted for the legislatures two seats 
should be set aside for tho-^e representing commerce ami industry. 

Sir Basil BLACKErr, \yith the permission of the cliair, pointed out that the 
constitutional positioi'y of the Governors-General in India was not similar either to 
that held by the King or by Governors-General in other douiiiiions. Even in 
other parts cases _ hai been known when under tiie aegis of the King or the 
Governor-General diseassions had been arranged at a time when the nation seemed 
to be dividel. Tne Viceroy was tli 3 aiimnistrative head of the central Government 
and as such had the indubitable right to take interest in any administrative problem. 
The conference was not arranged in a partisan spirit. The" Viceroy tried to hear 
other sides to secure, if he could, a solution, particularly as it was apparent that 
there was fundanimtal agreement on the piincipl ‘S. T am sure I have the sense 
of the whole House witii me in saying that if in lutiire an analogous occasion suggests 
the desirability of an analogous action the .success which I hoi>e will attend 
this action would be a precedent that would be very useful to follow.' 


Aoouptance of Xonofficial Suggestions. 

Sir Basil dismissed Mr. Pandya’s motion for circulation as involving delay which 
must be removed in the interest of trade at the earliest moment. During the last 
few days they had ma le progress towards a solution. There seemed to be little 
difference among the architects in regard to the internal structure, there was some 
regarding the extent of gold to be gilded, some disagreement, probably, as to the 
extent or the measures to prevent loose tiles falling. (Laughter). But the real 
difference lay^ as regards the external structure. He reathrmed that the Government 
with a majority in the House still believed that a shareholders’ bank would be in 
the best interests of the country, but they were willing to concede to those who 
advocated a Slate bank. The difft;renca -was thus reduced to the constitution of 
the directorate. He at once assured the House that he had no suspicion of the 
legislatures and had no disbelief in their capacity, but his point was that in 
making these special appointments the legislature" overstepped its functions and 
entrenched on the executive field. But a more serious objection was that it was a 
political electorate that returned them. If the same electorate had scut them in 
for the bank's purpose they would be admirable for the pur^xise. In this 
connection the amendment suggesting electoral colleges api>ealed to him personally 
very strongly and was the best solution sso far ofiered. The Government 
was willing to accept it in principle * (applause), bur must leave the details 
regarding the number of members to be worked out at a later stage. He 
assured Mr. Cocke that it was in the powder of the Government to make the 
machinery of electoral colleges workable. He also conceded to Lala Lajpat Rai 
his point that the majority oii the directorate be elected Indians. (Applause). 

Sir Basil thanked Mr. Siiiiivasa Iyengar, letider of the Swaraj party, for this 
assistance and hoped it would Ge forthcoming in future. L^pplause). It was a 
good augury for this reserve bank that it should start its career in this Assembly 
in a spirit of cooperation. (Applause). 

Reply to Critics. 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett replied to some points raised by Mr, Jamnadas Mehta 
and Sir Purshotamdas. He re])iidiated the suggestion that he committed any breach 
of faith over the sale of silver, because he had made that point clear to the joint 
committee, and as for the sale of silver he would give no undertaking whatever 
as to the form in which this sale might not take place is future except that only 
surplus silver would be sold and that cautiously. 

As for Sir Purshotamdas’ attack ou the currency policy of the past four mentis. 
Sir Basil Blackett quoted from the Stafe^^man of Aug. 28 completely ^indicating jbk 
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policy and stating that difficult problems had been now set aside. Sir Basil 
said that he ^vould only add that far from beini? depressed he was very proud of 
the^jrreaf success with which the Finance department had dealt with a difficult 
period. (Applause! Sir Basil was ^rlad that the atmosphere of last March was not 
present today and that there was a prospect of real adjustment of views all round. 
He^ was sure that the Reserve Bank held out a hope of enormous expansion for 
indis:enous banks. If they made a smaller profit in individual items they w’ould do 
tenfold business and make larger profits. Concentrated reserves in the hands of 
the central bank would be relet to indigenous hanks to facilitate credit, prevent 
undue stringency and bring into the field the capital th;it was now lost to India. 

Mr. PAVDYA having withdrawn his motion, the report, of the select committee 
was unanimously taken into consideration. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken up. The amend- 
ments proposing branches of th^ Reserve Bank at Lahore, Cawnpore and Karachi 
were defeated, Sir Basil explaining that the Imperial Bank would give all the 
facilities at their centres and the opening of branches would lie an unnecessary 
expenditure. Sir Basil also moved the deletion of Rangoon which, he said, was 
according to the wish of the commercial community. 

Maung Tok Gyi challenged this statement. 

The Finance Member withdrew his amendment. The House then adjourned. 


On the 1st SEPTEMBER Sir Basil Blackett moved an amendment that members 
of the Indian or local Legislatures also should be disqualified from becoming direc- 
tors. He^ contended that members of legislatures had to put in four months’ work 
in the legislatures and if they were elected to the board then they could not put 

energy required for an efficient running of the bank. It was un- 

1 1 T * /* l^oiilrl mix up politics with business. This meant no reflection 

at all on members of legislatures. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, on behalf of the Congress party, opposed the amend- 
ment because this restriction would cripple the efficiency of the board. In course 
of time there ^ wouM grow up a class of persons wffio w^ould like to take part in 
business duties which appertained to the bank. Until that stage was reached it 
was certainly undesirable to impose a limitation which tied the hands of constitu- 
encies appointed under the compromise. 

A Pandya reminded the House that members of Parliament were 

not debased from becoming directors of the Bank of England. 

Mr. K. C. Roy supported the amendment of Sir Basif Blackett and said : ‘Choose 
politics or choose busmess 

Mr, (A)cke saw no jpractica,! difficulty in accepting the amendment, 

Mr. Ja^kar considered it a slight on members of legislatures that they should 
^ reason, although they might be otherwise best qualified. 

Sir v ictor j^soon suggest^, that vvhiie insisting on the amendment, it might be 
explain^ that for a number of years it should not be put into operation. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum said it would be an advantage to have a member of the cent- 

ral Le^Jature on the bo^d of the bank, as he would be able to explain matters 
connected with the bank of the Legislature. ^ 

present there w'ere certain commercial constituencies which 
el^t^ members to the le2:is]atures. If the amendment was carried, the bank would 
not have the advant^'e of the advice of such men on the board. He strongly held 

t^t It would not be impossible for a legislator to do his work on the boafd and 
in the legislature in a proper way. 

7® Finance department, quoted the recommendation of the 

of legislators from the central board of the 
-^1 -1 1“ 7? interests of the country. In Belgium, Hun- 

legislator Were not allowed to become governors and directors of 
argument that legislators were nominated to the board 

wourt regard to the central 

different. This bank would be controlling the credit of the 
country which the Impenal Bank was not doing. 

CO surprised to hear the arguments advanced by a 

Conitioi^ m India were not similar to conditions^ in 

Mt^M^ surprised that the Finance Member did 

not suggest the exclusion of worse pohtician outside the legislatures. ‘Perhaps’, Sir 
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Basil Blackett has the idea that politicians in the legislature are stronger than out- 
sider'^’. /^Lauorhter.) If Sir Basil Blackett could do the "work of Assembly and of 
the Finance department, the speaker did not see any reason "why a legislator would 
not be able to work in his double capacity. 

Mr. Yamin Khan feared that if a member of a party in the Assembly became 
a member of the board, he would influence the board by the politics of his party. 

Mr, Miles Irvine: did not wish either offlcial or nbnofficial members of the legi- 
slature to be elected, a the former would influence it with the policy of the Govern- 
ment and the latter witii the policy of their party. Parties in India were very 
strong and so were their influences. Moreover, most of the agricultural electorates 
being uneducated, particularlv of the Punjab, where he came from, there would be 
no chance for bankers aii<3 financiers to be appointed on the board. Only party 
politicians would have a chance. 

Mr. Goswami did not accept either the principle of the amendment or the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of it. Every reasonable and powerful man would have 
some political views. They would not be able to find anybody free from political 
views. Why did not Sir Basil Blackett exclude members of the European Association 
or any other political body from being directors ? 

Mr. Kelkar feared that' nonoflicial members would have to make a choice whether 
they should be members of the legislature or director of the bank. 

Sir B. X. Mitra, while recognizing the Opposition point of view, pointed out that 
it was a question of choosing the bes* arrangement. Government wanted these directors 
to be free from influence of any sort. Government attached supreme importance to 
this amendment. 

Mr. Fazal Rahiraatullah remarked it w^as an astounding suggestion that the 
politics of the politicians would plav any part in the management of the bank. If 
that w’as really the case, why did Government choose two members of the Council 
of State, Sir Maneckjee Dadabfioy and Sir Dinshiiw Wacha, as governors of the 
Imperial Bank? Then, again, why was a director on the central board of the 
Imperial Bank, Sir AJexander Murray, brought to this Assembly ? it not 

because his expert knowledge would be useful in guiding the destinies of the 
Reserve Bank ? 


GOVERNMEJfT AmE>?I)MEXT DEFEATED. 

Closure was applied and the Government amendment disqualifying members 
of the central or local Legislatures from being directors of the Reserve Bank was 
put and rejected by 70 votes to 51, 

A X’ECESSAEY QrALIFICATION. 

An hour was speut in discussing Mr. Kelkar s amendment to delete the provision 
which laid down that only that person could be a director of the bank who was or 
had been at some time actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry. 

He was strongly supported by Mr. Joshi (labour representative) and also by 
Mr, Jogiah, Mr. Kunzru and Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the amendment, for the provision was a ^idance to 
the electors as to the character of representatives that they should elect. The 
electors would have no direct interest in the bank and such guidance was very- 
necessary. 

The 'motion was rejected by 57 votes to 29. A large number of nonofiiciai 
members remained neutral. 

Appointment of Governor and Deputy Go‘\'ernok. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the deletion of the provision inserted by the joint 
committee that either the governor or the deputy govenior of the bank must be an 
Indian, Sir Basil Blackett deprecated the introduction of racial distinction in the 
statute and emphasized that he had established his desire for the creation of bank 
with an Indian outlook by agreeing to provide for a majority of elected Indians on 
the directorate. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta regretted that their past experience of the bona fides of the 
Government had proved the necessity for making a statutory provision in this 
connection. He asserted today that later enquiries had proved that Sir Basil 
Blackett and Sir Alexander Murray were wrong and the speaker was right in 
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declarmg that none but a German national could be a member of the board of 
directors of the Cental Bank of Germany. (Applause.) Foreigners could sit only 
on the general council. 

Mr. Cocke moved for the appointment of one governor and two deputy governors 
and asked tlie Government to give a definite undertaking that out of the three 
one would be an Indian. 

Mr. Chetty declared that the statutory assertion of Indians’ rights did not intro- 
duce racial discrimination but protested against its being observed, in the Govern- 
ment of India to the exclusion of Indians. 

Dr. Gour also opposed the amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett emphasized that the Government was anxious to exclude 
racial and communal questions from this legislation and a way out of the difficulty 
was suggested by Mr. Cocke whose amendment he accepted in preference to his 
own. He also gave an undertaking that one of the three executive^ officers first 
appointed woidd be an Indian. As regards the succeeding appointments, these 
wmuld be made on the recommendation of the directorate, which would have a 
majority of Indians. He appealed to Mr. Jinnah who really took the initiative 
in bringing about the Viceregal conference wdiich had been _ such a success. 

^ Applause.) He extended the same olive branch to Pandit Mtilaviya and also to 
Mr. Brinivasa ivenger whose assistance had been so valiicable. (Laughter.) 

Sir Basil Blackett added the occasion was not one for laughter. He appealed 
for cooperation on the question. 

Dr. Gour asked what about the latter appointments. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that these would be made on the recommendation of 
directors and the question wmuld be not that one of the three be an Indian but 
whether any one ought to be any thing but an Indian. 

Munshi Iswar Baran felt that the undertaking was not enough and that there 
should be oiilv one deputy governor and one of the twm officers must be an 
Indian, 

Mr. Jinnah considered the offer of Sir Basil Blackett to be rcasona])le and 
asked whether they could not trust the majority of directors w’ho would be Indians 
to recommend Indians. ^ , 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar regretted his inability to accept Mr. Cocke’s offer, xso 
suspicion or distrust was involved in the proposal which was nothing more than a 
legitimate effort to nationalize the institution. The Government should, on the 
other hand, be thankful for all. 

Mr. Chetty asked what about voting by two deputy governors. 

Sir Basil Blackett answered that at a time only one of the deputy governors 
should vote. He emphasized that after the first appointments which w’ere solely m 
the hands of the Government were made, all appointments wmuld be made on the 
recommendation of the board of directors and if the Government did not accept 
their recommendation the board had a pow'crful weapon in its hand to enforce its 
wishes as they controlled the salaries and allowances of these officers. Thus short 
of a statutor}" provision, the Government had met them entirely. 

At this stage the President adjourned the Houses. 

COJsSEDEJRATIOIsS POSTPONED. 

On the 2nd SEPTEMBER as the President asked the House to continue the con- 
sideration of the Reserve Bank Bill, Sir Basil Blackett moved an adjournment of 
the^ debate as the Reserve Bank Bill seemed to be in danger of foundering in the 
whirlpool of communal troubles and they wanted time till Monday to find a 'way-' 

out. 

He said that when the Government agreed to give up the shareholders’ bank 
scheme, it was in the belief that some agreement had been reached on the point 
^ elected directorate on the amendment put down by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
Unfortunately it is not true that we are quite in agreement as w’e thought w^e were. 
There s^ms to be a danger of the Reserve Bank Bill, a purely business measure, 
foundering in the whirpoql of communal troubles. They were unwilling to add any 
^jnendm^t to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment (the reference is to Raja 
^hazairiar Ali Ehan’s amendment for the reservation of two elected directorships 
for Mahomedans) which raises a difficult problem. It ■would be very much better iu 
the^ of all that the Government and leaders of the parties should have 

an interval to consider over the week-end whether this threatening cloud can be 
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dispersed -without an imdiie storm. The Government hope to continue this bu.-i- 
ness on Monday if there is a real prospect of a settlement being reached satisfying 
a large maiority of members of the House. The Government agreed not to proceed 
with their shareholders' plan and -^yithdrew it because they did not desire to put 
this Bill on the Statute Book against the \vishes of any "large section of the House. 
The same position seems to have' risen with regard to tlie alternative. I hope that 
on Monday we will have found a solution to proceed in an atmosphare of good- 
will all round. fApplause.l 

Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Brinivasa Iyengar and Bir Alexander ]\Iurray. 
on behalf of their groups, expressed their approval of the motion. Mr. Iyengar 
emphasized that it was essential that there should be unanimity on such a cons- 
tructive proposal as the Reserve Bank. 

The President accordingly adjourned the House till Monday. 

Bill to Deal with Scurrilous Writings. 

On the 5TH SEPTEMBER ]\Ir. Crerar moved for reference to a Select 
Committee the Criminal Law Amendpient Bill intended to deal with scurrilous 
writings against religion, the committee which is to report within seven days 
to consist of ^Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, Isirmal Chandra, ^Mahomed Shafee, 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Jinnah, Ismail Khan, Abdul Haye, Arthur 3Ioore, Ghuznavi 
Kelkar, Jayakar, Cbatman. and K. C. Roy, Sir Abdul Qaiyun, Sir Denys Bray, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and the mover. 

Mr. Ancy objected to that part of the Bill which related to procedure.^ He 
feared that the object of the measure would not be achieved by leaving the initiative 
in the hands of the local Governments. He joined with Dr. Gour in expressing the 
apprehension that this was one other addition to the defamation section. 

Mr. Aney's motion was defeated w'ithout division and the motion for select com- 
mittee was carried amidst applause. 

RES^^>E^’CE for Members of Legislatuei^. 

Sir B. X. Mitra moved the appointment of six members for a committee to con- 
sider the question of the residence and accomodation for members of the Indian 
Legislature including the use and disposal of the Western Hostel, Xew Delhi, and 
that the Council of Stale be aske<l to nominate members to serve on the committee. 

The motion roused considerable discussion including a lengthy speech by Sir 
Harisingh Gour. On the motion of Mr. Rangaswami Tyengar. the matter was 
adjourned in spite of Government opposition. 

Bill to Ame^td Ixcqme-Tax Act. 

vSir Basil Blackett introduced a Bill amending the Income-Tax Act of 1922 for re- 
moving a slight defect in the draft in connection with the question of assessment 
of tea companies. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked whether the Government would keep in vie-vv 
their undertaking given at the last budget session to reimburse the loss incurred by 
the abolition of the export duty on tea by amounts to be recovered from tea 
companies. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the object of the Bill was to enable 
the Government to assess tea companies to a higher income-tax due from them and 
their intention to make good the loss arising out of the abolition of the duty, 
therefore, still remained. 

Sir Basil next introduced another Bill amending the Income-tax Act for canying 
out a number of changes to prevent succ^sful legal evasion. 

Bill to Amend Cantonment Act. 

Mr. Macworth Young introduced a Bill amending the cantonments Act of 1924 
in order to remove certain inconsistencies and bring the law in line with the existing 

Municipal Act. ^ ^ 

The House then agreed to Sir Basil Blackett's motion referring to a select com- 
mittee another Bill amending the Income-tax Act of 1922. 

Supplementary Demands for Grants. 

The Assembly then considered supplementary demands for grants all of which 
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had been already approved by the Standing Finance Committee but the Assembly 
while agreeing to all the motions wanted time to discuss the last motion for a grant 
of Es 75,000 for the Y. M. C. A. in New Delhi. The Assembly then adjourned. 


Inspection of EivnoEANTS. 


On the 6th SEPTEMBER Mr. A. R. Dalai moved the ratification and accept- 
ance of the driift convention adopted by the International Labour Conference con- 
cerning simplification of Inspection of emigrants on board ^ ships and the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ships. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian Emigiiation Act Amendment Bill. 


Mr. Dalai next Introduced the bill amending the Indian Emigration Act, 1022, 
to give effect, not later than Jan. 1, 1U2S, to the first seven articles of the conven- 
tion concerning simplication of the Inspection of emigrants. 


Cotton Yarn Bill. 


Sir George RAINY moved the consideration of the bill on cotton yarn as re- 
ported by the select committee. 

The select committee had come to the conclusion that a specific duty of one 
anna and a half per pound on imported yarn would not prejudicially affect the in- 
terests of the handloom industry, but there were a series of minutes of dissent 
appended to the bill by several members of the committee. 

Sir George Rainy, in moving the consideration of the bill, emphasized that the 
Japanese competition, which was helped by night w^ork by women in factories, 
would be cojisiderably reduced at the beginning of 1930. He also emphasized 
that the effect on tlie handloom industry would not be very serious. He explained 
with regard to the lower counts up to 30 that there was severe internal competition 
as against foreign imports. Therefore, the import duty would not have any effect 
in regard to these counts. As regards counts between 40 and 60 the increase in 
price would not be more than "six percent. The difliculty lay only regarding the 
medium counts between 33 and 40 counts. In regard to these counts there was a 
possibility of an increase ^ m imports not only from Japan but also from China. 
Of course, there was competition from China in regard to lower counts also, but on 
account of the internal competition it might stand the strain. But in regard to the 
medium counts the problem might become serious. The question was whether the 
interests of the hanaloom industry or the interests of the cotton mills in India 
should be considered paramount. He urged that the interests of cotton mills must 
prevail in regard to this question, especially in view of the probability of the seri- 
ous competition with china in regard to medium counts. He begged the House to 
consider the bill with a deep sense of responsibility. 

Mr. NEC GY moved the circulation of the bill as reported by the select commit- 
tee for opinion. 

• Rainy objected on the ground that there had not been anv substan- 

tial modification. 

Mr. Neogy quoted a standing order that recirculation could be ordered at this 
stage. 


Snnivasa Iyengar supported _ him in this condition. 

President, after hearing Sir Basil Blackett, gave the benefit of the doubt 
to M^Neog}" w’ho then moved the circulation of the bSl for electing opinion there- 
xj’ He asked the House to consider the various matters arising out of the bill, 
tte made it clear at the outset that he was not opposed to the measure outright, 
but his apprehensions were many. The number of workers in the mills of Bombay 
whom this bill would support was one and a half lakhs, while the number of hand- 
loom wea^rs in British India was 60 lakhs. The select committee had not taken 
in 0 consideration the fact that there might be a sympathetic effect on the prices 
and upper counts if there was an increase in the price of medium counts. 
Mr. ISoyee hiinself was told by a witness before the board that thft bf^ndlonm ip- 

j ^ protective duty on yarn. The Government 

* ^ f ^ adrmrted that they were not sure what effect would follow after the 

impoatim of a spemfic duty. The Tariff Board had never recommended a protec- 

counts. Why then did the Government choose 
those between ^ and 40? It was well-known that imports of these counts from 
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Japan were more than from Laukashiro. Could that be the reason ? He did not 
want to underrate the national importance of the mill imlustry, but what had the 
mill industry done to its sister-industries, say the coal industry f Finally, ^Ir. Neo^ry 
pointed out that there was tjoing to be a tariJf enquiry committee in Japan very 
shortly and any hasty action on the part of the Assembly now influence 

that committee to undertake retaliatory measure^. The export" of Iiidaui iron 
to Japan was very large. He, therefore, asked the As-embly to ponder over all the 
joints before coming to a decision. He therefore, pleaded for the eirculatiou of the 

Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA opposed the Government motion and su])ported Mr. 
Neogv^’s amendment. He opposed the Governnent proposal because it oifered realiv 
no proteetion. The mill industry" ( f Bombay wanted a full and square meal, where- 
as the Government only offered a eriinab. He paid a great trilmte to the indus- 
trialists of Bombay, whose capital had built up au industry of which the Govern- 
ment could well be proud But it was going to the wall because of the Govern- 
ment attitude. If even today there was real protecuon, both the handloorn indus- 
try and the mill^ industry could clothe the whole of India. He asked the House to 
remember the giant strides made by the Japanese Government, but here in India, 
conditions were quite different. Let no member attack the mill-owners as such! 
Let them consider the position of the industry. Of course, the Bombay inillowners, 
being beggers, could not be choosers. That was why they were prepared to accept 
this small dole. Why should not they stand up* like men and ask for what they 
deserved ? In fact, the mill-owners of Bombay had recently come to the considered 
judgment that protection of yarn alone tvould render no assistance. That being so, 
he was surprised at their present attitude. The handloorn weavers' condition must 
be understood fully. They were men without any resources and their industiw had 
been killed ^by that fateful Ratio Bill. (Laughter.) ‘Y'oii should weep instead of 
laughing. Y'ou do not know that by that one voce you have put the greatest handicap 
on handloorn weavers’. Concluding Mr. Jamnadas "criticised the bill as a half-hearteti, 
meagre and niggardly attempt to help the industry and demanded a genuine measure 
of protection. 


On the 7th SEPTEMBER, resuiuing the discussion, Lewan 0HA2IANAL opposed 
the Bill, because he confessed he had absolutely no affection for tlie cotton textile 
industry. The Tariff Board's report contained a paragraph depicting the industrial 
worker s life and after that which man could have any sympathy for the Bombay 
inillowners ? He twitted Mr. Rahmatuliah and Mr. Chetty fer their attitude to- 
w’ards this Bill and pointed out that during the boom period" the inillowners dis- 
tributed 178 per cent, dividend. Why did they not conserve a portion of it as 
was done by one or two other industries in India at that time ! What guarantee 
was there now that as a result of this Bill the Bombay miilowners would not put 
their price of coarse yarn which was consumed to the extent of £’160,G(^,CX)Cl 
Proceeding, Diwan Chamanlal said: H you want proteetion for your industry 
your primary duty is to protect the interests of the workers and see that the 
consumer in this country is not penalizedb Concluding he said: TMs industry 
has been run on an unscientific basis of finance and it was not national industry, 
because it was run only for the few.’ 

Sir Victor SASSON did not agree with Mr, Jamnadas Mehta and ]Mr. Neogj' in 
delaying the measure. On the contrary, the necessity of affording the mill industry 
some kind of help, however inadequate, was extremely urgent and” the urgency lay 
in the present situation in China. He foresaw that in the immediate future the 
Indian industry would suffer from dumping. The question of the cost of production 
would be secondary. They might find not only m^um counts of yarn from Japan 
and China attempting to oust 3 per cent of Indian production, but what was more 
serious the lower counts driving out 25 per cent, of Indian production which was 
now consumed by the handloorn industry. It was here that the one and half anna 
ofiered w’as of special value amounting to a protective duty of something like 23 
per cent on course yam. 

Reverting to the ali^tion against the Indian textile industry*, Sir Victor said 
that the miilowners had no desire to hurt, much less to kill, the handloorn industry. 
If he thought that the proposed increa^ duty on yarn would prejudice the 
handloon industry, he would not press for this measure. Only the Government would 
benefit by the proposed increase in duty to the extent of Rs. 22 laihs out of 
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Japanese or Chinese pockets. He further referred to unemployment which would 
follow the displacement of workers, from spinning mills, if the duty on yarn was 
not imposed. As regards the charge against the Indian mill industry for not help- 
the Indian coal industry, he said the question of coal for the mill industry in 
Bombay was not very vital one in view of the fact that out of the 83 mills 72 were 
using electricity and out of the eleven live or six were noAV turning away~* from 
coal. 

Referring to Mr. Xeogy’s remark that the Japanese would retaliate by stopping 
the import of Indian pig iron, the speaker said Indian pig iron was cheaper than 
American, and Japanese pig iron had not sufficiently developed to enable them to 
be independent of foreign nations. ‘Our Japanese friends can no more aftorcl to 
penalize our pig iron than they can penalize the jute products for the simple re- 
son that it will hurt them more than it can hurt us’. 

Referring to Sir George Rainy’s remark that the Indian cotton manufacturer 
was entitled to come to the legislature and argue that if he was subject to the 
restriction from which his foreign rivals were free, he ought to be compensated. 
Sir Victor cited various restrictions. Firstly, the exchange policy of the Finance 
iJilember was responsible for puting Indian products at a disadvantage in other 
countries than their rivals. Secondly in Japan he saw mills working two shifts of 
12 hours each with half a day for every week and children of eight, nine and ten 
working at ring frames without any pay and as a favour to their parents. Then 
there was dumping going on hi India, He quoted from a Japanese financial and 
economic monthly that the Japanese Government had laid down that in protectino* 
industries half-hearted measures would do no good. So as we have not got the 
the benefit in the country of a Government like the Japanese Government and as we 
are poor beggars we have to take whatever is ofiered to us. The position is that the 
mill industry is like a poor wounded man lying on a road and even the smallest help 
is something. Isay on the floor of this House that unless there is a change in the 
world conditions this protection which is offered to us is not enough. 


Pandit I^LALAYIVA made forceful appeal for accepting the Bill. He considered 
both The mill industry and the handloom industries and, therefore both deserving of 
necessar^^ help. Every one was agreed that the mill industry had been hit hard by 
foreign competition. It was a matter of deep regret and shame that India should export 
cotton and import it back in the form of yarn. Why could not she manufacture it 
herself ? The Government had failed to help the people and the country in this 
direction. They were left to the mercy of a Government which was irresponsible not 
only to the people of the land but also to God. The people had no power to force the 
Government to accept the Tariff Board’s recommendations which were in the best 
interests of the country In the circumstances the only course left for them w^as to 
accept the Bill and thereby help the mill industry to whatever small extent they could. 
The proposed measure would at least have the effect of stopping China and Japan 
from dumping their yarn in India and making the conditions for the miU industry 
worse than they were today. 

. George BAIN Y respected the opinions of those who feard that the hndlooni 
industry would suffer, but their fears were exaggerated. Diwan Chamarilal had asked 
"v^hat guaiantce was there that the millowners 'would not raise the price of coarser 
The Commerce Member replied that the history of the mill industry proved 
That &uch a de^lopment w^ improbable. As regards che argument of the possibility 
of retaliation from Japan Sir Ceorge said that this was also unlikely because India had 
not done anything by way M differentiation. Such an argument was possible if the 
Governm^t h^ given effect to Mr. Noyce’s proposals on differential duty against 
Japan. The Government were unable to agree either to a bounty or to an arrange- 
r^nt by which the Indian mill industry alone would receive machinery free of duty. 

Bill give the same kind of treatment to Lancashire as it gave to Japan. A great 
deal of responsibility rested with the House. If the Bill was delayed events might 
happen proving worse to the cotton mill industry. ^ 

the motion of Mr. Neogy to the vote Mr. Srinivasa 
<^JrectIy interested in the industry refrained 

^ concerned" to decide 

lor ffiemselves as to whether to remam neutral or to vote 

memiSra re]ected 37 votes' against 68, a large number of 
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The bill was then taken np clause by clause and passed after speech by Pt. 
Kunzrii._ 

Pandit Hriday Xath KUXZEU siijrarested that the sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees which Government wouhl realise from this new entry should be put at the 
disposal of the local Governments for the development of the handloom industry. 

Pandit Malayiya. Mr. B Das and Mr. Eanp^aswami Iyengar supported Pandit 
Kunzni’s^ suggestion. Sir George Eainy said it was ditficult for him to express 
any opinion on the spur of the moment. 

The bill was then dually passed as amended and the Assembly rose. 

INDIAN Tariff Act. 

On the 8th SEPTEMBEE Sir George Eainy moved for the consideration of the 
Indian Tariff Act which removed the import^ duty on certain machinery and other 
articles and for reducing duty on artificial silk. 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment for recommitUd of the Bill to the 
select committee on Ihe ground that in this Bill India would surrender revenue 
for w'hich there was no warrant. He complained that the select committee had not 
given sufficient attention to this aspect of the matter. It was^ the Government of 
India which decided to expand the recommendations of the Tariff Board with a view 
to add to the remission of the import duty on certain machinery when as a matter 
of fact there was no demand for it made by the Industries concerned. He_ assured 
that there was no desire on the part of the House to deprive the textile industry 
of what was due to it by way of protection. From the amendments tabled Sir 
George Eainy himself it was clear that the schedule of the Bill had been hurriedly 
drafted and therefore required reconsideration by the select eommirt^. 

Mr. Iyengar's motion was lost without division and the Bill was taken into 
consideration. 

Sir George Eainy moved for the continued imposition of 2 and half percent, duty 
on brass rules, leads, wooden and metal quoins, shooting sticks, galleys and metal 
furniture. The motion was carried. 

Duty oy Artificial Silk Yary. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar proposed that the 'duty on artificial silk yarn should not be 
reduced. He said “the Government proposal put a premium on foreign silk yarn 
and w’as likely to seriously affect indigenous silk yarn which was produced in 
large quantiries in several parts of the country. He particularly mstancea tJie 
case of imports from China and Italy and urged that the proposed reduction 

should not be given effect to. , , • 4. o- 

The motion" against the reduction of duty was defeated by 52 votes a^mst 

On the motion of Sir George Eainy the House agreed without discussion to 
minor alterations of the schedule not intended to interfere with the duty on silk 
thread. The Bill as amended was then passed. 

Bamboo Paper Industry. 

Sir George Eainy moved that the Bill relating to the development of the bamboo 
paper industry as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Eelkar suggested that the Government should refund the custom duty paid 
by the importers "' when the interpretation of the law relating to this question was 

Mr. Cooke suggested that envelopes should be included under the definition of 

writing paper. , , , , , . i j 4. 

Sir George Eainy replying to Mr. Kelkar said that he could not hold out any 

hope but if a point of law was raised it was quite a different matter. If Mr. Cooke 
had brought to Sir George Eainy's notice his suggestion regarding^ envelopes early 
the matter might have been decided. He would, however, consider the question 
later. The Bill was taken up clause by clause and finally passed. 

Indian Securities Act Amendment BhjL. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill to amend the Indian Securities Act-, 
l920y as reported by the select committee was passed. 

Volunteer Police Forge bill. 

The Volunteer Police Force Bill was then taken up for consideration. . 

Mr. Crerar said he took it from the speeches made from the non-official 
that they supported the existing permanent police force in the country. The Bnl 
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had been misunderstood in many respects. It was intended to enable district magis- 
trates to create a force within their jurisdiction as an experimental measure to help 
the police and if the experiment succeeded then to make further progress with the 
scheme. There was, therefore, no such thing as strategy or political device. He 
hoped the House would acquit Sir Alexander Muddiman and himself (Mr. Crerari 
for whatever share he had in inheriting the Bill of any Machiavellian intrigue. 
(Applause) From the opinions received as well as from the speeches made by the 
nonofficial members it was clear that there was no large measure of support for the 
Bill. He, therefore, declared that the Government had no intention to proceed 
with the Bill, The Bill was thereupon withdrawn. 

BESEEVE BANK BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that the Reserve Bank Bill would not be 
proceeded with during the present session as there was no agreement on the question 
of directorate. 

After the statement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked if there was any chance of the 
Bill being proceeded with in the Delhi session or of its being not proceeded with 
at all. 

Fmance Member . — I cannot really add anything to what I have already said. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, on behalf of the Congress Party said it was a matter of great 
surprise and painful amusement that the Government should have come to this 
decision and not explained the reason for this extraordinary procedure. He did 
not know who exactly was responsible for it, but the non officials had been at great 
pmns to co-operate with the Government in order to establish a national State 
Bank. It appeared from Sir Basil’s statement that the Bill might not be proceeded 
with at all. Surely, the Government were trifling with the liberty and dignity of the 
House and on behalf of the Congress party he entered an emphatic protest against 
the^ conduct of the Government, specially when the nonomcials had exceeded the 
limits of their cooperation. But the Government did not enable them to proceed 
with this Bill^ and suddenly threw a bolt from the blue. At this rate it is 
impossible to give cooperation in any business that the Government may bring up. 
It may be we have to amend the Standing^ Orders in order to provide that when 
it should have the right the Assembly is seized of the Bill of continuing the Bill 
notwithstanding any unwillingness on the part of the Government’. 

Thereupon the Congress party left the chamber in protest. The Assembly was 
adjourned. 

ON THE 13th SEPTEMBER, the President announced a motion of adjournment 
tom Diwan Chamanlal to discuss matter of recent and urgent importance, namely 
Ae affront offered to the Legislative Assembly by the Government withdrawing 
this session the Reserve Bank Bill before the Assembly had had an opportunity 
^scussing the remaining clauses of the Bill. The President held the motion in 
order and as no objection was taken, the discussion was held in the afternoon when 
the censure motion of Diwan Chamanlal was carried, the Government not challeng- 
ing a division. 


Skeen Committee Report. 

^e ffisenssion on the Skeen Committee resolution was then resumed. 

YiTv Sarda was the first speaker to support Mr. Iyengar’s amendment, 

ybenever a question of giving Indians their due share in the administration of 
county arose, the cij of efficiency in danger’ was raised by people of Col, 
OTawiora 6^ way ^thinking. They wanted the army to be kept as a close preserve 
for the Britisher. Thgi there was the complaint that suitable material for the Army 
was not availame. Was not India officering its armies in pre-British days ? The 
was that the Government was deliberately not giving Indians opportunities 
a proper share m the army and therefore the right material was not 
^mcmmng. He f^ked the Government not to give undue importance to the recent 
cKin^as of the military classes. The intellectual classes must have a proper share 
^ Pre^nt-day warfare was conducted by science and the composition 

of must therefore contain intelligent people. 

Europe^ group, advised the Assembly not to press the 
^ sympathy with the demand that the Army must 
fuuiaiusea, but the time was not ripe for this action because they would have 
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to consider tlie details of tiie report, which they neither condemned nor approved 
of. His party had no doubt that in tune efficient Indian officers would be forth- 
coming, but at the same time it must be remembered that in a matter of this kind 
it was better to think more of the future than of the past. It was very easy to be 
wise after the event. The whole subject would be tackled by the Statutory Commi- 
ssion because the Army %yas an imperial problem. He disagre^ with Mr. Eoy in 
thinking that the Skeen Committee’s proposals, if not agreed to, would lead to an 
economic, social and poll: 'cal misfortune. It w'as very necessary to give the Govern- 
ment time to consider the details in all their aspects and come to definite 
conclusions. 

Munshi Iswar Saran criticised the attitude of the Government of India in regard 
to the Skeen Committee as one of delay and ^postponement, in contrast with their 
hurry and bustle regarding the Lee commission's report. He emphasised that both 
had the virtue of being unanimous reports based on compromises, but while the 
former was given effect to with retrospective etfect, the Government of India were 
now attempting to postpone the Skeen Committee's recommendations. He demanded 
from the Government of India a dec*laration as to when the report would be given 
effect to, if not the whole report at least a part of it, and if so, which part. 
Concluding, he said : Tt hurts our national self respect not to be able to defend 
our own country and to depend upon foreigners for our defence.' 

Sir Abdul Qaiyuin, a member of the Skeen Camm'ittee. spoke for nearly half 
an hour in support of the report, but pleaded for delay as advised by the Govern- 
ment. He feared that the apprehension of the martial races in the frontier that 
the report would be a source of disappointment had nearly come true, but still he 
hoped that the report would not be acceptable to the Government. Of course, the 
subject being a matter of imperial policy, they must proceed cautiously and carefully 
after consulting ^ the opinion iu India" and m England. When the Council of State 
had decided against a similar resolution, there was no purpose served by pressing 
the motion and he thought it would be better to postpone it till the Delhi session. 
Before Indianising the Army they had to Indiaiiise the thought and outlook of 
the people, who were now composed of several communities and spoke several 
languages. The Indian army was the only body now which was free from 
communal influences. If the efficiency of that body was to be tampered with, it 
would be ruinous to India. Britishers had been able to introduce something like 
nationalism , unity and uniformity in India. (Cries of ‘Question’.) But that proems 
was not yet complete. Therefore, instead of asking for too much, namely, of India- 
nisation of the Army, he advised the Assembly and the countrj^ to proceed with the 
recommendations of the Teiritorial and Auxiliary Forces Committee in each province 
and help young men to learn the art of soldiering. That would be more practical 
than pressing tEe present motion to a division. 

Mr. E. ]>. Sinha accused the Government of deliberately following a policy of 
exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks of the Army. "When the War broke 
out and the Government was in difficulty they created ten vacancies for Indians 
in the higher ranks of the Army. A number of years had elapsed since the 
Y>rar ended and not one more addition had been made to that number. A military 
college was also opened in those days which was abandoned at the close of the 
war. The comniitt^ had rightly observed that Indians were not enthusiastic about 
an Army career because only ten vacancies were offered to them. The opinion 
among nonofficial members was that the pace of Indianisation recommended 
by the committee w’as too slow. He hoptd that when the whole scheme w^as 
being put into operation, circumstances would move the Government to accelerate 
the pace. The foreword to the committee’s recommendations had damned the report 
in advance. The real difficulty was that the Goveniment were unable to make up 
their mind to allow Indians an increasing share in the army. ‘Let me tell the 
British nation that racial prejudices and imperial ambitions "cannot go hand in 
hand.’ (Applause.) If the committee’s recommendations were not accepted, the 
verdict of historv’ would be that the great British nation in moments of stress and 
difficulty promised India self-government and when the difficulty was over did not 
carry out their promise. He apix‘aled to Britishers willingly and voluntarily to remove 
the shackles and disabilities imposed upon Indians. 

Mr. Jinnah w’as cheered by all sections of the House as he rose. He congratu- 
lated the Gommander-in-Chief for his assurance that the Government of India were 
determined to face the issues oi>ened by the report and would not postpone them 
for the Statutory Commission to take up. (The Commander-in-Chief nodded assent) 
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While the CJornmander-in-Chief had asked the House to express its opinion, he had 
also advised the withdrawal of the resolution. But how could the House express its 
wish without recording its vote ? The Government’s attitude was one of non-possum- 
us- He, as one of the signatories of the report, must say that as no ground had 
been put forward by the Government for challenging the committee’s conclusions, 
1^® ^^st advise the House to accept the report. (Applause). CoL Crawford’s speech 
had amazed the speaken He wondered w’hether the Colonel represented the better 
niind of Europeans in this country. Mr. Cocke came to the rescue of the colonel, 
speech lacked in spirit. It declared that Europeans must cease to think 
until the Government came to a conclusion. This was in sharp contrast to the 
Europ^ns’ vigorous pleading when matters concerning their own interests 
were^ involved.^ It was said ^Don’t wreck the army’. The policy of opening 
King s commissions to Lidians was laid down in I9l8. "The plea that out of 350 
^liion pwple ten suitable cadets were not forthcoming was an insult to the mtel- 
iigence of the House. ^ (Applause.) The House pressed and the Government yielded 
and the Skeen Committee was appointed to consider the acceleration of the pace of 
^dianization ^ of the officer ranks of the army in India. The main committee and 
tne sub-com^ttee collected very considerable material which the Government had 
most unjustifiably withheld from the House and the public. How could the Skeen 
^^rt be dealt with justly by the public and the House without the possession of 
that evidence ? The Commander-iu-Ohief had the other day declared that with the 
^mbhshment of Mr. S. H. Dass public school in Lidia the first of the very many 
cumcuities m this connection would be overcome. The speaker asked whether the 
country was to wait ^ till Mr. Das’s public school scheme materialized. (Laughter.) 

. wished hlr. Das every success, but he asked the Commander- 

voluminous evidence of educational authorities on this subject, 
•^er turther speeches the amendment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was accepted, the 
Government not challenging a division. ^ 


Adjournment motion. 

On the 14th SEPTEJilBEE the President announced the receipt of notice 
01 an adjournment motion ^ from Mr. Acharya to discuss the serious situation 

workshops as evidenced by the fact that the railway 
autnonti^ had thought it necessary to order a lock-out and call in military 
^iice. The President remarked that he had ruled out of order a similar motion 
tne otner day ^ as he had hoped that the situation would improve but unfortunately 
tne recent action of the railway authorities had made the situation worse and he was 
inclined to admit the motion. 

Sir I^ny declared that he had no objection to the motion which was 

accordmgly fixed for discussion at 4. p. m. 

Accomodation fob Legislators. 

TLe resolution of Sir B. H, Mitra moved on Sep. 5. recommending the appoint- 
ment of a committee of both Houses to consider the c{uestion of accomodation for 
membe^and the disposal of the Western Hostel, Yew Delhi, was then taken up. 

Gour moved an amendment that the committee should also deal 
witn tne allotment of quarters to members. 

Mitra did not see_ any objection to the allotment of quarters on be- 
the committee and left the amendment to be decided by the 
House. The motion was put to the vote and carried by 52 votes 

for and against the amendment. The 

resolution, as amended, was also carried. 


Income Tax Amendment Bill. 

SS Blackett the Bill amending sections 2, 23 and 28. etc., 

of ^ ^coine Tax Act w’as circulated for eliciting opinion. 

■Rm Duraiswami Iyengar, stated that the object of the 


Forest Consolidation Bill, 

moved that the Forest Consolidation Bill, as reported by the select 
committee, be tak^ mto consideration. Mr. Aney raised an ol^ction to certain 
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clauses of the Bill and moved an amendment to give effect to his minute of dissent. 
The Bill was, however, passed without any change. 

Transfer of Property Act Sepplementary Bill. 

Mr. Wright next introduced a Bill supplemoniina* the Transfer of Property Act, 
1882,^ and another Bill supplementing the above Bill.' 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Bill, amending section 59 of the Income Tax Act. was next 
passed. 

Provision for Light Houses. 

Some discussion ^ ensued on the Bill for consolidation and amending the law 
relating to the provision, maintenance and control of light houses as passed by the 
Council of State. The Bill was passed. 

Amend:u:ent of Indian Succession Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Crerar the Bill amending the Indian Succession Aoh 1925, 
and the Married Women’s Property Act, 1874 as passed by the Council of State 
was passed. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Act AMEND:>rENT Bill. 

The Bill amending the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, vras passed with- 
out discussion in the form it came from the Council of State. 


Cantonments Act Amendment Bill. 

The House then passed the Bill amending the Cantonments Act, 1924, which re- 
moved certain defects brought to light since the passing of the Act. 

Indian Emigration Act Amending Bill. 

On the motion of Mr. A. 'R. Dalai the House took into consideration the Bill 
amending the Indian Emigration Act for giving effect to an internationnal labour 
convention. ’ ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Joshi moved the amendment that a ship carrying ten emigrants he dennea 
as an emigrant ship. This power should not be left to the CTOvernment of India 
whose policy was ever changing. The amendment was lost, ^ ^ * u 

Another*' amendment by Mr. Joshi providing that the provisions of the Act be 
extended to Malay and Ceylon ports was lost. The Bill was then passed. 

Censorship of Cinematograph Films. 


Mr. Crerar moved: — _ , , r, i i 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be pl^^ect 
to appoint a Committee to examine and report on the system of censorsMp of films 
in India and to consider whether it is desirable that any^ steps should be taken 
to encourage the exhibition of films produced within the British Empire generalist 
and the production and exhibition of Indian films in particular.’ 

Mr. Crerar said he would have risen with diffidence if he had not had a ven^ 
strong and convicting case. The matter had been brought very stronmy to tne 
notice of the Government. The leader of the Congress party in the other Mouse 
had moved a resolution on the subject. For good or lor evil the cinema was now 
operating on the society and a very large section of the public were intiuenced. Dy 
it. Its poevers ‘surpassed those of the press, the platform or even the puipit. ixe- 
gardmg the dissemination of ideas it was not only a great force but a great power 
and its operation must be regulated. Censorship in any form was an extremely 
difficult and delicate task, particularly in respect of the cinema. 

He described lie existing macliinery of the provincial boards of censor^ D t 
while the existing machinery was not inadequate the time had arrived to nna ou 
the most convenient method of applying the machinery. It was very dimcu 
establish universally applicable standards. The European community ^ and mso 
Indian opinion felt that certain American films represented western life in , " 

desirable light. Then there was the provincial point of view. A film regarmng 
the Buddha which was exhibited in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere without 
ing any resentment wms resented strongly in Burma. Then, again, the 
standard observed in a city like Bombay might not be acceptable to less sopfiisti- 

cated people in United Provinces, . ^ +oI-ati 

In this connection he made a practical suggestion that all the obiecrions t^n 

by private persons be communicated to the board of censors specifying e p 
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cTilar phase of the film objected to. It ^as suggested in some quarters that control 
should be strict officially. If there was to be any change he would bring it before 
the House for necessary legislation. He made it clear that he did not endorse 
the criticisms of the working of the boards of censors who he thought, had on the 
whole done their work extremely well and set up sound and practical standard. 
The time had however come to overhaul the inachinerj% 

The second part of his resolution related to the industry as distinct from the 
question of censornship. The Imperial Conference had passed a resolution advising 
performance for Empire films. Whether they could proceed on these lines of 
preference, it was premature to say, but this question could very well be examined. 
In particular, the question of the Indian film industry -was one which must engage 
the serious attention of the House. The film Industry in India was in the initial 
stage. He would w’elcome a large extension of the manufacture of films in India, 
as he considered that Indian films, if properly selected and treated, would be more 
instructive and interesting than some foreign films whose efifect was of doubtful 
character and -which they w*ere unanimous in condemning. (Applause). This 
enquiry committee could "advise means to put this nascent industry on a sound 
footing and thereby be of great service not only from an industrial point of view 
but also from the point of view of instruction and healthy amusement. The com- 
mittee would consist of five members with Dewan Bahadur T. Eangachariar, ex- 
deputy President of the House, as chairman (applause) and one European nonofficial 
and one Indiim Bon-official and two officials. There would thus be three Indians on 
the Committee. Official members were needed to help the committee in the extreme- 
ly complex task of going through the voluminous correspondence and extricating the 
issues. The speaker had been closely connected with this question first for the 
past nine years and had seen the question first from the point of view of a Local 
Government and now from the point of view of the Government of India. He 
was convinced that they had now reached a stage where the ordinary method of 
examining the question should be examined by the legislature and the executive 
and repealed by some other ^ machinery and that some advance must be made on 
the present position by appointing a committee to consider the wffiole problem. 
(Applauseh 

Mr, DuRAisw.un Iyengar’s Amendment. 

Mr. Durariswarai Iyengar moved an amendment that the committee should (a) 
examine and report on the system of censorship of films in India, (b) examine and 
report on the kind of films now exhibited in various theatres, (c) suggest legislative 
injures to be adopted for preventing exhibiting of films having demoralising 
effect, (d) consider^ and report on the desirability of preventing religion being 

dragged into films of cinematograph, 

Mr. Dnraiswami Iyengar asked why partiality was shown lo British Empire films. 
If any film was not calculated to exaggerate the evils of one countrv and virtues 
of another he did not see any reason for its exclusion, He referred to Miss Mayo’s 
book, Mother India j and said that the authoress was financed by various peopls to 
injure the feelings of India. Ko action wms taken by the Government to stop the 
circulation of that book in the Empire. He foresaw a film being prepared from that 
book and hoped_ the Government would take action to stop that. Government always 
appointed committees beforehand and got the Assembly’s assent as a formal matter. 
The proposed committee did not seem to liave majority of Indians. He asked 
whether one more Indian could be added. The Committee must be appointed 
immediately and must carefully consider what kind of films should be exhibit^. 

Labour Trouble at EIharagpur. 

Mr. B, Das had just begun when the clock struck 4 and Mr. ACHAEYA 
moved the adjournment motion over the situation at Kharagpur. He declared 
the history of the trouble there, ever since the proposals for retrenchnient 
were mooted and said retrenchment was only a plea for sending out 

a large number of workers and give work to private contractors and foreign manu- 
m^turers. One officer in an intendew had denied that there was any intention on 
the part of the railway authorities to^ victimize them. The labour union had through- 
out co-oj^rated with the authorities in seeing that some of the labourers volun- 
resigned. There was a large amount of repair work to be done and the 
director of wagon exchange himself h^ complained that this was not done. Why 
then should the authorities have, in the name of retrenchment, sent out so many 




men 'Trithoufc proper notico. He did not want to blame the Kailway Board or any 
one. 

The President — ^Then you should not have bTOU 2 :ht this censure motion on the 
Government of India. If you want you can wiihdraw it. 

Mr. Acharya — I say these men should not have been sent out and I say that 
the situalion there is very serious. 


Mr. JOSHI said that there w’as a feeling among the workmen that the proposal 
for retrenchment were a direct act of victimization in consequence of the last strike 
and that they were intended to do away with such a number of men as would 
reduce labour troubles. If the Government had accepted the policy of protecting 
Indian Industries then the Government should have got work done in their own 
workshops, instead of handing a good portion to private contractors and foreign 
manufacturers which certainly could not in any case be cheaper. The proposals for 
retrenchment could not therefore, be justified on the ground of economy. The 
Government as the trustee of the working classes had a duty towards the men at 
Kharagpur. The Industries and labour department knew that some branches under 
it were over-staffed but did they send away the sur})lus men en bloc ? But they were 
privileged classes and not w^orking classes. No wonder that when one-fourth of the 
men were sent out the remamder of them stood by them. The spirit should bo 
appreciated by Government. If there was a lock-out and a strike the responsibility 
for these lay on the railway authorities. 

Mr. GOSWAIMT declared that Sir T. B. Wynne had orderd this reduction as a 
measures of victimization. He remarked that aiter Diwau ChamanlaFs experience 
yesterday he was nervous about the relevency of his remarks. 

The President. — Does the hon. member realize he is making an insinuation ? 

Mr. GhamanlaL—'Ms.'j I ask whether the hon. member is not within his right 
to refer to it ? 

The President— Iso, he is not. (Applause) 

Mr. ClmmayiloX. — May I know under what rulers and regulations ? 

The Order, order. 

Mr. Gosicami.--A feel so unnerved by your rulings of yesterday that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep within the limits prescribed. 

The Presideyit—TAo hon. member is entitled to put in a substantive motion of 
vote of censure on the Chair, but is not entitled to question a ruling of the Chair 


(Applause.) , 

Mr. Goswami ended by calling attention to the Kharagpur afiair. 

Mr. Jogiah endorsed generally Mr. Joshi’s observations. He was not surprised 
that the workers had resorted to passive resistance and he advocated the appoint- 
ment of a conciUiation board. 

Lala Lajpat Kai mentioned that in England unemployment does were granted 
Seduction was not true economy and Government should relieve suffering. 

Sir George ItAINY said the reduction in the staff of the railw’ay workshops had 
been necessitated by four factors— need for economy in railway expenses, introduc- 
tion of modern machinery reducing the need for manual labour, improvement 
in repair methods and the war arrears of work having dis^peared. The 
Railway Board examined the proposals of the agent of the B. N. Railway very 
carefully and when they applied the test of other railway workshops they found 


was justified in other departments. Working on the N. W. Railway standard they 
should have in the B. N. Railway Workshops only 7,000 men while even after the 
reduction they would have 9,000 men. Of the men reduced 800 had been absorbed 
by ordinary vacancies and casualties, while of the 1,300 there were 300 ^ superjmnu- 
atod men. Thus only 1,000 men were effected. As for the supervising staff the 
Raven Committee had recommended an increase rather than reduction. Mr. 
had asked whether the officials would retire without proportionate pension, ihe 
speakers view eight years ago was in favour of a provident fund, so that tbey 
could turn him out any time they liked (laughter), and a provident scheme appu^ 
to about 600 of those reduced. Thus these men were not being thrown upon the 
world without any means, but would have fairly^ substantial amounts to meir crcait. 
Under the circumstances the Government of India could not make the B- 
way refrain from discharging the men, but he promised to give consideration to Jjor, 
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JosM s STi^^estion that in future when reduction was found necessary it should be 
done by gradual absorption in vacancies rather than by simultaneous discharge and 
this would also ensure that larger work was done at the workshops than would 
otherwise be necessary. As regards private contract work, he would leave Mr. Joshi 
to find the matter out Nvith tiie Bengal ChamlDer of Commerce. 

Continuing, Sir George said that as regards the correspondence quoted by the 
mover and supposed to have passed between the agent of the B. N. Eailway and the 
managing director in London he could not take notice of a document placed before 
them in that way. He did not, however, suggest that Mr. Acharya had done any 
wrong in quoting it. He emphatically denied on behalf of the Government and the 
Railway the charge of victimization. 

Mr, B Das pleaded for consideration for men in distress and asked Sir George 
Rainy to pay a personal visit to Rharagpur. 

Diwan Chamanlal remarked that the letter of Sir T. R. Wynne quoted to the 
House showed that the intention was to get rid of those who had gone on strike. 
He read another letter which showed that by placing a contract with private firms 
the Railway could get rid of the workmen. Was not this an intention to victimize 
the workmen ? 

Pandit "[Malaviya suggested a committee of enquiry from the Assembly or an 
outside agency to remove the sense of iniusticc. 

The adjournment motion was put ana carried by 44 votes against 37. The House 
then adjourned. 

Societies’ Registration Act Ajviendment Bill. 

On the loth SEPTEMBER the business commenced with the acceptance by the 
Assembly of the motion of Mr. Kelker that the Bill amending the Societies’ Registra- 
tion Act with a view to include political bodies within the scope of the Act, as 
amended by the Council of State, oe passed. 

Bill To Regulate IMarriages of Hindu Children. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas SARDA then moved the consideration of his Bill to regulate 
marriages of children amongst the Hindus by prohibiting marriages of girls below 
the age of 12 and of boys below the age of 15. 

Mr. Sarda said that Mann had laid down that a girl could not be married till three 
years after the age of puberty ; so according to this Hindu scripture marriage 
should not take place somewhere before the age of 16. His Bill was not opposed 
to any religious doctrine. He^ quoted from various census reports to show that 
tho number of widows and child mortality had gradually increased. This w'as due 
primarily to child marriage. If India was to make any advance and come in line 
with other civilized countries of the world, it was necessary that the social evil of 
child marriage be immediately stopped. If this were not eradicated Indians would 
not have sufficient strength to fight for Swaraj. As regards the question of setting 
up a machinery for enforcing this law, he said the district magistrate was the right 
person to do this. He referred to similar measures having been adopted by the 
Baroda, Mysore and Bharatpur states. Even China had prohibit^ by law the 
marriage of girls under the age of 16. At question time in the Assembly, in 1921, 
the Government had said that the initiative for legislation in this direction must 
wme from the non-official side of the House. Since this had been done he expected 
the full support of the Government (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Rumar Ganganand SIRBIA, in moving that the Bill be referred to a select commi- 
ts, congratulated the author of the Bill for bringing forward the measure at the 
nght time and at the right place. He declar^ that child marriage had been intro- 
^ced into Hindu society only recently, and it had no religious sanction behind it. 
He quoted statistics to show that, in spite of various reforms, early marriage was 
on the increase. He did not object to the minimum age-limit of girls at 11 but 
was opj^sed to the boys’ age-limit. He opined that it must be fixed at 18, because 
it was then that a boy reached the age of discretion. 

_^r Bnrshotamdas THARURDAS said that while the marriageable age had been 
j. present position was still very unsatisfactory and it was 

mgn time to bnng m l^slation to effectively put-^ a stop to the practice. He 
Qia not vmh to trace the history of how they had gone down to offering babies in 
mamage, but it was unfortunate that certain sections of Hindus mixed this question 
witn religion. It was the utmost humiliation that there were fanatic Hindu 
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fathers ^vho sacrificed their f^irls by marrying them early, knowing full well the 
ravages caused in this country by diseases and epidemics. Some Indian states 
had introduced ^ measures of reform in this direction. A person who mixed up 
this question with religion was either fit for being locked up in a lunatic asylum 
or had some vested interest (applauses but while he would advocate the reform 
he also would press that the stop be taken cautiou'^ly but nrmly, and for that 
reason he was for circulation of the measure so that in the next session, the House 
passed it into lavf ia the form of a satisfactory measure. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, moved that the Bill be circulated fur eliciting 
opinion thereon. He appreciated the zeal, earnestness and sincerity of the mover 
which had caused a deep impression on the House. Xo one disputed the evil and 
its ramifications and it was a great problem which demanded solution. So far as 
the Bill expressed the principle that one of the Viirious methods of approacliing 
this problem was by means of legislation of a civil character, the mover had 
sympathy with it. Real progress would depend u^-jon the sui)port of enlightened 
public opinion. A great responsibility’ rested upon the Government and the 
Legislature to do ail they could to promote rapid development of public opinion on 
these lines. They had, as a matter of fact, undertaken penal legislation on the 
subject of the age of consent. The Government^ responsibility was o very heavy 
one, as the measure would ^ undoubtedly infringe very deeply upon the relimous 
ideas and social customs of a considerable section of the population. That being 
so, all legitimate opinion should be carefully and fairly ascertained. 

Lala LAJPAT RAT declared that the Government was responsible for retarding 
their progress in political, economic and social measures by taking cautious steps. 
Hindus had always been changing their social laws and he^repudiated any suggestion 
that religion had anything to do with the age of marriage. At any time, and at 
any stage, people would be found to oppose reform. The only test the Government 
should apply tvas wherltcr the measure was the right one. ’ As for public opinion, 
ilid the Government ever care for it ? (Laughter.) Why not leave the matter to 
the Hindu members of the House ? (Applause.) Mr. Crerar’s motion would lead 
to an indefinite postponement. He supportea Kumar Gaiiganand's proposal for a 
select committee, Ti I had my tvay, I w’ould raise the age of girls to 16 at least. 
All evil customs would have been stamped out long ago if we had legislative 
power in onr Itand. A certain amount of coercion must be used in this 
matter. ‘Hindus as a whole have begun to realize the evils of child marriage. 
But in condemning tlii ^ custom I should not be understood to ^ mean 
that we in Indhx have an extra doze of sin. Every country^ has social evils in ojie 
form or another,’ 

Mr. JAYAKAR supported the proposal for a select committee. This was. he 
said, one of those occasions which applied the test whether the Government 
was national in temperament. The real weakness of the British Govemnienr 
in India was found on such occiisions when they adopted an attitude of 
ignorance. ‘Judge the question from your notions of right and wrong and 
if you have the support of an enlightened community go ahead with reform, 
for a certain amount of coercion is inevitable. Because certain Bdndus would 
oppose the measure, do not be frightened. And as for caution, is it necessary 
to observe caution to find out whether a boy or girl should at the of 12 be 
in the hockey field or the nursery or on the married bed 1 The house is on fire. 
Will you observe caution to find' whether public opinion wishes to extinguish 
it ? I think this cry of caution is misplaced on question of Ithis character, 

12 years, an Engiislimaii in the I. M. S. is entitled to a gratuity of Rs. 37,000. 
Was Indian opinion consulted on that point f (Applause.) 

Mr. Aney objected to that provision of the Bill which made the marriagt^ 
ceremonies ot children ? 2 idl and void. He cautioned them against interfering with 
sacred customs and favoured the imposition of punishment for delinquents. He. 
therefore, favoured the circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar strongly supported the select committee motion and urged 
tlie official benches to at least remain neutral if they could not support the motion 
for the Bill being referred to select committee. He claim^ he knew the country" 
very well and emphasized that public opinion had considerably changj^ in the 
matter. The time had come for a man-made custom to be altered by the needs of 
the situation. Even to-day the majority of orthodox, high class people, including 
Brahmins, married their girls after puberty without any fear of ostracism. He 

32 
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agreed with Lala Lajpat Eai that the L-sisting evils of society were due to the 
disturbed state of society. When the legislators had made so many changes in the 
Hindu law relating to personal rights, why should they hesitate to place on the 
statute book this much-needed reform which would helj) to promote the growth or 
the Hindu society and make it more fit for Swaraj ? 

Pandit Mactan Mohan Malaviya, while wholeheartedly supporting the principle 
of the Bill, urged the Assembly not to allow zeal to outrun discretion. He dis- 
agreed with Mr, Iyengar in his views and also claimed to know the country as 
much as Mr. lyenger and pointed out that the passing of the Bill would "not 
bring about such a change in the country as w'ould avoid such early marriages. 
Sufficient time must elapse before the idea behind the legislation went down to the 
masses. 

Continuing, the Pandit said that officials should exercise their own individual 
responsibility and vote for reference to public opinion. 

Mr. M, K. Acharya, who rose amidst applause, supported the select committee 
motion, because this committee would not sit for five months to come, and mean- 
while he requested the Government to cooperate with nonoilicials in obtaining 
opinion from the various provinces,^ opinion which might enable the select committe 
in coming to right judgment. He feared that the Bill, as it ■was, might not elicit 
favourable opinion and for that matter he -would welcome the amendment. Hindu 
society would not object to the fixing of marria^’eable age for boys and girls. 

^Ir. Amarnath Dutt o] -posed the entire Bill miling which he favoured circulation. 

The House divided and by 56 votes against 51 decided amidst aj^plaiise against 
circulation of the Bill. The motion for select committee was then carried without 
a division. Mr. Tomkinson alone shouting ^no'. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Insult to Religion Bill 

On the 16th SEPTEMBER there was a lai’ge number of persons in the visitors’ 
gallaries, including Mr. Justice Dalip Singh, when the Assembly met to take into 
consideration the Bill to amend the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
to penalize scurrilous writings, as reported by the select committee. 

Mr. James CRERAR, in moving the consideration of the motion, said the principle 
of the Bin had been discussed at length and accepted by the House. The select 
committee had thoroughly examined and redraft(^ the Bill in order to meet the 
wishes of those who wished that hona- Ude criticism of religions be not penalized. 
A new section had been added and he hoped this would satisfy all. 

Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR opposed the Bill, as he held that no ease had been 
made out for legislation. He was aware that the select committee had removed the 
objectionable features of the Bill and that the party leaders had supported its 
principle. T feel, Sir, the elementary right of freedom of speech and of opinion is being 
challenged. The House may not be in a mood to listen to me, but one day it 
will regret the mistake.' (Applause.) They w^e now adding to the catalogue of 
the _ repressive measures, in spite of the existence of the sweeping provisions of 
sections 153-A and 1 24- A. He was as keen as anv one to punish scurrilous 
writings, but the ordinary law of the land was efficient. He was aware that some 
doubts had been cast by hona fide judgment given in a case ; but then the remedy 
was to remove the doubts in the law and not create a new offence. If the purpose 
was to prevent ■writings which had a tendency to disturb the peace and excite 
violence, let them make that eleai' in the section itself. The law of sedition and 
the law of excitement to communal hatred were enough for the purpose. The select 
committee Iiad done their best to provide safeguards, but the remedy lay really in 
the creation of public opinion to put dow'ii such writings. 

Mr. RELKA R supported the motion, though his mind rebelled against the creation 
OT a new oihmce. They must, said he, hedge it roimd with necessarv safeguards. 
There were^^ree categories of writers. Firstly, those willing to wound but afraid 

^ fiirnace which consumed its own smoke and should 
be alone, Se^ndly, those willing to wound and not afraid to strike and they 
nmst he p^ahzm by law. Thirdly, those willing to strike but unwilling to wo-und. 

protectiop. Of &^e^ the malicious coward was his* own sentinel, 
wmle^ie matHnous man of action his own accuser. It was the honest, benevolent, 
but rrank; ^tie who rmuired protection. Criticism had been a great engine of" 
progress ana must be 1^ to do its duty. The educative operation of the law was 
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more neeiatiye than ^ ]X)sitive. ^ The followuii;'- classes of writers must be protected: 
the sly sceptic; the diligent sociologist who accurately notes down data for general- 



Contmuing, Mr. Kelkar said this^ was not the first time that problems of social 
controYersy w’ere being' tackled. Everv” age had its own critics who 
achieved the commo-i purpose of reform and regeneration. 

Sir Zulhkar AU KHAN confessed that he did not understand the philosophical 
speech of Mr. Kelkar. He was afraid that the members sitting in the serene 
atmosphere of this chamber did not realize the tragedies that were being enacted 
outside. The atmosphere ^ not only in the Punjab but in the whole of India was 
surcharged and once passions were let loose they were not easy to control. In such 
an atmosphere some tni known person might eh her by speech or by writing grossly 
insult religion, maliciously attributing motives for the conduct of the founders of 
religions. This obscure "man thus becomes the cause of a great tragedy, Wliy 
should such men enjoy the liberty of speech of writing/ 

Voices . — Not such men. 

iSaK'Cib Z'Of}.har say^ we shall be held responsible to the posterity if we 

do not pass this legislation ■which errs on the side of leniency. I am not speaking 
as a ^Muslim •v'hen I say this, but as an Indian who will condemn as much an 
attack by a Muslim on another religion. I further wish that the offence should not 
be bailable, for the free movement of this person will be a danger to society. I 
appeal to my colleagues in the name of progress and civilization not to consider 
this measure in a spirit of levity and controversy, but to treat it as necessary for 
the progress of the country anil for repressing those writings which are aoing 
so much harm to the country, (Applause.) 


Mr. K. 0. ROY opposed the motion of the Home Member (Applause.) He agreed 
tvitli Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan that circumstances had arisen demanding some 
iegislatiou, hut the communities primarily and the Government secondarily were 
responsible for the situation. The bill added a new offence to the Penal Code. 
They had already provided against the creation of hatred betw’een classes, then they 
had provided to deal with hatred again.st Government, and they were now asked 
to legislate against liatred of religion. It was neither a Hindu nor Mahomedau 
bill, it was a piece of repressive legislation w’hich^ would serve no^ useful pmrpose 
tvhatever. The bill was inopjxiniino. It was not in consonance with, the spirit of 
religious toleration which had been the policy of British statesmen, and it was a 
stigma on the Indian press. He had heard the other day party leaders rising up 
from their seats and showering encomium on Government for having brought 
for\yard this measure. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had said the bill was long cn^erdiie. 
Perhaps, Mr. Iyengar "was speaking in the terms of the Unity Conference* But 
there was no .>uch"law demanded for the last so many years. Why then was it 
found necessary by that jgreat lawyer and eminent jurist from Madras f Mr. 
Jayakar had w’elcomed the bill as a response to the call of the country. Mr. Roy 
claimed to be in touch with the political events in India, but he did not find the 
country asking for this l^slation. The demand came from a handful of mea in the 
Punjab,^ perhaps patriotic; but the inner working came from those who were 
responsible for communal disturbances in northern Liciia, The proper tre^rnent 
for them was not this bill, but action under the Deportation Act and the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act already on the statute book. If these two measure had been 
resorted to by Government, from time to time against the real mischief- makers in 
the Punjab and the United Provinces there -would have been no communal troubles 
and no need for this unjust piece of legislation before the House. Then again 
Lala Lajpat Eai had welcomed the bill but speaking a few days ago he had refused 
to support another bill which came from the Government side, because sides 
of the House were diametrically opposed, to each other. How then did he find 
support for this biU, more drastic usaii that bill ? Let him reconcile his views. 
Mr. Roy asserted that the bill was inm3portune, because it would reduce the chances 
of' that atmosphere for which Lord Irwin pleaded the other day. The Viceroy did 
not want to deal with only the symptoms, as this bill attempted, but with the root 
of €he disease. 


, CSondnuing Mr. Roy quoted from the speech of Mr, Craik in the Pmuab Council, 
relating to communal disturbauces. Mr. Craik had sailed that more than haS the 
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number of newspapers in the Punjab had dummy editors. In one case the editor 
was one who had confessed he had forged currency notes and escaped by gi\dno- 
away his companions. Another editor had in turn been a barber, a syce and an 
ex-convict. Did this bill punish the real offenders ? Mr. Eoy emphatically answered 
in the negative. A Punjab official w'ho had a great deal of exjjerience in regard to 
the comrnunrd situation in the Punjab told Mr. Eoy this morning that the bill as 
originally drafted was very little, but now it was nothing. ^ This bill, therefore, 
would serve no useful purpose. The bill put a premium on bigotry and intolerance 
and would hamper the good work done by reformers. European, Hindu and Muslim. 
Let Mr. Crerar come with a comprehensive moa.^urc dealing with the real offenders. 
Then he would support it. 


Mr. BELVI said this bill would not only muzzle the press of the country, but 
would also stop the expression of honest opinion by scholars and historians. The 
law as it no^v stood was quite sufficient. Had Orovernment stopped miscMevous 
writings and sipeches in the early stages they would ^ not have found the present 
atmosphere in the country, and need 'for any legislation w'ould not have been felt. 
Government now wanted to cover their past sins ^ by passing this measure. If the 
bill was passed Government would use it as an instrument showung partiality to 
one community against the other. He did not think a measure of this kind would 
allay the feeling's in the country. He referred to a pamphlet published by a Khoja 
where he had criticised the teachings of the head of his own community, namely 
his Highness the Aga Khan. Were such writings to be considered as objectionable 
under this ? Eeferring to the provisions of the bill he said the punishment provided 
by the bill was quite adequate. A severe sentence did not necessarily mean suppres- 
sion of crime. Public men like Mr. K. C. Eoy, Mr. Kclkar, Mr." M. C. Chunder, 
ilr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar (members of the select committee), most of 'whom were 
press represen bitivcs, were against the hill. If a Muslim journalist were on the 
‘Select committee lie 'vyould also have agreed ■with them. There was strong opinion 
against the bill in certain section of the press. He would, therefore, urge circulation 
of the bill for eliciting public opinion. They would lose nothing by "deferring the 
enactment till 1928. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Maulvi Mohammad YAKUB regretted that they had to stoiD the freedom of pen 
and speech. If after ^ one century of British rule in India they had to pass such 
legislation he could neither congratulate the people nor the Government. He however 
, when ^ the state of affairs in the country permitted and the level of 

cmhsation ^ was raised, this measure 'would Ije removed from the statute book. He 
did not claim that the bill as emerged from the select committee was free from 
defects; but the_ necessity for such a measure having been established he would 
support the motion of the Home Member. 

Mr. Amarnath DIITT opposed the Bill which was the outcome of the Government’s 
lavounte wife policy of pleasing the Mahomedans who asked for it. He criticised 
the conduct of those Mahom^ans who went to the length of demanding the resig- 
nation of a judge of the High Court -who gave expression to his view of the law as 
he understood it. /O/r. I\eogy. — Shame.) He urged the House not to succumb to the 
unscrupulous forces round the Bill. 

Mr. SHERWANI was _ strongly opposed to the Bill, because even as it stood it 
was more capable of mischief than protection and it would encourage rathei’ than dis- 
coura^ fanaticism. He was also surpised. to see that the demand for the legislation 
^me from Mahomedans only. ^ He told his co-religionists that their prophet was a 
nistom^ ;^rsonago and had living history behind him, and did not require protection 
at the hands of L(^slature. It was wrong on the part of Mahomedansto ask for 
me resi^ation of J ustice Diileep Singh or for non-Mahomedans to have made him a 
hero. He (the speaker) could not congratulate himself on having to cooperate with 
govern ment to profit his own religion. But although he was vehemently opposed 
to the Hill, yet spe^ang as a representative of his constituency he had a mandate 
to obey. He would not oppose the motion. [Cries : Oh) He did not want the Bill 
to be delayed because delay would add to the mischief caused by the Bill. 

KHAN said it was wrong to say that since the RnngUa 
overruled _ by the Bisala Varfman case there was * no 

prosecution had to 
really created enmity between communities, 
difficult to prove, although the religious feelings of 
commnmty might have been ■ severely hurt. He was in favo^ of freedom of the 
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press, but if that freedom Tras abused it vras his duty to cooperate with Govern- 
ment to restrict the press from taking undue advantage of its freedom. Every 
criminal law could be misapplied by Government if "they so wished. It did not, 
therefore, follow that all laws must be removed from the statute. 

The motion of Mr. Belvi for circulation of the Biil was lost and the motion for 
consideration was adopted. 


Amendmexts to Clauses. 


A large number of amendments were moved by non-officials none of vliich was 
carried. Mr. Prakasam moved an amendment explaining the operative clause that it 
should not amount to an odence within the meaning of the section for criticism if 
the criticism ofiered by any body on any religion or religious beliefs of a pmticular 
class was hona fide with a view "to removing false notion"^ based on superstitious or 
pernicious customs which were foreign to true religion or with a view_ to preventing 
forcible conversions or reconversions from one religion or faith or belief to another. 

Mr. Crerar did not reply to this, but when the motion was put the result v’us 
challenged and the motion w'as defeated by 57 votes to 40, 

Mr. M. K. Acharya next raised the question of proscribing all books, pamphlets 
or other publications calculated to insult religious feelings of any _ class of 
his Majesty’s subjects, if published outside India, and seizing and destroying them 
by order of the magistrate within, whose jurisdiction the publication took place if 
])ublished within India, 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar dbjectetd to this amendment as being beyoned the 
scope of the Bill itself, as it added a new offience wliich was not contemplated in 
the Bill. ^ ^ 

The President, however, gave M. Acharaya chance who said that this amendment 
was necessary to prevent such scurrilous writings as ITiss Mayo's book from entering 
India. 


Mr. Crerar explained that this offence was already in the Bill. 

Idle remaining amendments numbered over ten, and^ as some of the rnendx'rs were 
anxious to move their amendments, the House was adjourned. 

On the 19th SEPTEiVlBEE Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava resuming the debate 
in a speech lasting about half an hour urged that the power of pros^ution 
should not be _giveii to Government because their past conduct nad not 
been impartial, ifiiis power would further strengthen the hands of the Government 
into showing preference to the Iduslim community. He instanced the_ Eeuigi^o haiiy( 
case and the agitation after the judgment of Mr. Justice Dalip v:?ingh. 

In spite of repeated reminders from the Chair to confine himself to the substa^e 
of the amendment, Pandit Thakurdas managed to refer to other cases ^ well, lie 
asserted that Government did not raise their little finger when Chnstians 
Mahomedans had been vilifying the Hindu religion but when the Manomedaii 

religion had been insulted there was at once this Bill, tt ^ i. r n 

After Mr. Thakurdas had spoken. Sir Abdul <^yum rose. He nm of all re- 
ferred to the EangUa Rasid case, whereupon the President ruled out ail references 
to this case. Sir Abdul Qayum, proceeding, opposed the amendment. , , 

Mr. Crerar pointed out that the power to prosecute was fully considei^ by me 
select committee which leit it in me I^vemment for obvious reason^ 
encroachment on the liberty of a subject as argued by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 
The amendment was ne^tived by 70 veto to 18. 


Mr. Ardul Hate's Amexlmext. 

Next came the most important amendment, moved by Mr. Abdul Haye^ to make 
the offence non-bailable. He said there was ample provision in the existing law 
under section 497 to release a man on bail. The provisions of that section had 
been enlarged and widely used in criminal eou^, but this offence would be tried 
by a chief presidency magistrate or a sessions judge. All offences tried by sessions 
judg^ weare non-bailable. He would be offending the Criminal Procedure Code to 
make this c^cnce against religion bailable. The House should not be under the 
impression that a local Government would be unwarranted. 

Mr. Jayai^r opposed the amendment because it would make the Bill more 
drastic than ^^as required by the needs of the situation. In a majority of cases 
an ofiendeaT' would m some person connected wi^i a newspaper or press <k some 
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organization, and even if Le absconded he -v^'ciilcl not obliterate his organization. 
S^ondiy, a fanatic ^Tas likely to be a courageous man and therefore not likely to 
tamper ’vvitli evidence. The offender had to prove that he had no deliberate or 
malicious intention to insult religion in order to help his vakil. It was not 
necessary that the accused must be outside the prison house. 

The "aDaeiiclinent to make the offence non-bailable was carried by 54 votes 
against 80. 

Mr. Xeogy moved that the Act should remain in force till the 31st of December, 
1930. He referred to the official move to connect the Keforms with communal 
troubles as an argument against further reforms.^ He alluded to the speeches of 
unofficials from other provmces to show the justifiable fear that the Bill might be 
used in order to support one community as against another. He quoted from a 
recent judgment of the district magistrate of Barisal extracts to show that the Musalman 
community there being large should be supported on the ground that it being less 
educated, if once got out of control, would create trouble. The treatment meted 
out to the editor of Foncard, Mr. Ohakravarti, for merely repoducing wffiat ^vas 
contained in pamphlet w'as surely open to exception. The question was whether 
a Government which had behaved in this manner should be entrusted wdth this 
pow'er of prosecution for longer than three years when perhaps the situation might 
not be such as to require the continuance of the law on the statute book. 

Mr. Orerar said he had nothing whatever to do with the cbiter dicta oi ih^ 
district magistrate of Barisal. The Bill was intended to put a legal principle. 

That principle wss a sound one and had been twice affirmed by !the Assembly. 
The Assembly must show the courage of its conviction and reject the amendment. 

This amendment ^Yas lost by 32 votes against 49. 

All the amendments having been disposed of, the Bill, as amended, was then put 
for final passage. 

A motion that the Bill as amended be passed w^as approved by 61 votes 
against 26. 

After the Bill against attacks on religion had been passed, the Assembly made 
rapid progress with the Government bills placed before it. 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act Amend^iekt Bill. 

On the morion of Sir Denys Bray, the Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act (180*4 ) 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of State Avas passed {without alteration, 
the Foreign secretary p>ointing out that the Aden solution now arrived at was really 
that w'hich w’as considered by and which met with the warm commendation of the 
Tnchcape Committee. 


Inland Bonded Warehouses Act Ajiendment Bill. 


Bir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending the Inland Bonded 
Act, 189G, intended to regularise certain existing practices. 


Warehouses 


Indian Divorce Bill, 


On the motion of Mr. Creiar the Indian Divorce Bill was passed without 
discussion. 


Assam Labour and Emigration Bn.L. 

.? 

Sir B. X. Mitra moved for consideration of the. Assam ^ Labour and Emigration 
BiU as passed by the Council of State, Mr. Joshi urged that the Avhole Act should 
be amended afterw'ards. . The Bill was then passed. 


Seamen’s Articdes of Agreement. 

Sir George Bainy moved that the question of ’ratification of. draft conventions 
.cmKeming seamen’s articles of agreement and repatriation of seamen adopted by 
^ the.; general conference of the International .I^ibour Organisation of the , League of 
Htttions at its ninth session from the 7th. to . 24th June^ 19 fi, should be_ con sidled 
fli date when- the amendments - necessary to bring, the existing law" h^G 

with these draft conventions had been fiirther examined iii consuT^tion 
with the parties interested. 

^ & George explained that iB-. months- would .^pse on.- Dec, 24 -next and t-a comply 
with the .provisions it wa^ necessaj^ to* bring the-matterj before the 

u^.Assemfely th^ date.- Le^lation by. -PgrliameSlf-w^ 
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ratify, for the British Merchant Shipping Act was ciosoiy cbnnected with that of 
America and at the present moment it was not possible for the Government to take 
action. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment for ratihction at ihi^ meeting because the Govern- 
ment attitude towards improving the hard lot of Indian seamen was most indifferent. 

iVIr. Abdul Matin Chaiidiiury supported the amendmeni. 

The amendment was defeated and the rcsdation carriefl 

Repatriation Masters and i<EA>rEN. 

On the motion of Sir C4eorge Rainy the Assembly agreed to a similar postpone- 
ment of the question of ratification in respect *of repatriation of masters and 
apprcntives and general principles for inspection of conditions of work of seamen. 

Censorship of Cinema Fii.ms. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion for a committee on censorship of cinema films, etc., was under 
discussion when at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Gour it was ^lostponed in view of 
the lateness of hour.* The Prc=iident hinted and ^Ir. A’rerar agre^ that by this 
adjournment it was open to Government to appoint tlm fomrnitree. The House then 
adjourn etl. 

Establishment of ‘Khadi* Depots. 

On the 20th SEPTEMBER the Assemblv met for the final sitting with a verv thin 
non-omcial attendance. 

After intei7>ollatioris, the President asked the Assctnbly to resume the discussion 
on the resolution of Mr. Ham Narayan Singh for starting khadi depots in each 
district. But the resolution was withdrawn. 

Pensions to Postal Employees. 

Mr. Xeogy, on behalf Mr. Jamnadas ^fehta, who had airciidy left Simla, moved 
for the revision of the rules and regulations relating to the ix'iisions of employees of 
the Tel^raph department to make them equitable and just, by providing that an 
employee rendering 21 years net service shall, on being invalided, be in receipt of 
half the average pay that an employee rendering 25 years’ net sendee shall receive a 
retiring pension of five-eights of the average pay and in addition a bonus of one 
year’s pay and that an employee rendering 30 years' net service five-eights of 
the average pay and in addition a bonus of 15 months' pay. 

Mr, Xeogy withdrew the resolution. 

Four other non-ofiScial resolutions figured cm iho agenda. Mr. Thakurdas 
Bhargava had one for tlie Indianization of the Railway Board ; Mr. Jogiah wanted 
The Tel gu -speaking areas to be formed into one province ; Mr. B. C. Roy wanted the 
creation of a Sugar Board ; and Kumar Gangananda Binha wanted to stop*" the export- 
ation of sacred objects and Indian antiquities, but ail these memliers withdrew their 
motions in view of the thin attendance of non-oSicial inefnl)€rs. 

Assembly Members' Status and Privileges. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub moved for a committee to enquire inte the 
privileges and status of members of the AssemUy. He comi^ained that 
Assembly members had been removed from the warrant of preetxienoe. Members' 

S rivitees should be protected in many wavs. He emoted tlie insbinces of Mr. S. 0. 

[itter naving been prevented from taking his oath wTiile as detenu, and the search of 
the house of Diwan Chaman IaiI at Laliore while the membei* was in Simla attend- 
ing the Assembly session. 

At the instance of Mr. B. Das, the names of Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. X. M. Joshi 
and Col. Crawford were added to the committee^ 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Govemm^t^ did not oppose the motion definitely, 
but he did not supix>rt it because it was premature 'ho make an enquiry into the 
question at a time when as a result of the Statutory Commission’s enquiry there 
would be many changes. For the same reasons, the Government could not agree to 
the inclusion in this committee of m«nb^ of the Govemmeitt. 

The motion was carried, the Goyernrnent members remaining neutral. 

The Assembly then adjounied die ciieers. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

The August Session of the Bengal Council commenced its session on the 2Brd 
August in the afternoon. His Excellency the Governor, addressing the Council 
for the first time since taking up office alluded to two outstanding topic of public 
interest. 

Eef erring to the prisoners detained under the Bengal Ordinance and Regulation 
III of 1818, the Governor re-affirmed the policy outlined by Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man in the Assembly. 

He continued : — ‘‘That was a definite statement of policy u^Don this vexed 
question pronounced just before I took up my office in Bengal. There has been 
no change in this policy ; and upon that policy I have considered it my duty to 
proceed. Since that katement was made, after a most careful consideration of 
the whole situation in all its aspects and after consultation with my Government, 
I considered that the conditions prevailing in Bengal justified an acceleration of 
the rate of release; and action^ was taken accordingly. I find that at the end of 
[March tliis year, there were in jail 54 persons under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and 16 under Regulation III. To-day. there are 32 under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 8 under Regulation HI. By the end 
of March this year, 26 had been released from restraint. To-day, the number 
stands at 60. Provided no untoward event occurs and the conditions at present 
prevailing in Bengal continue, and the conduct of these released justify the action 
taken in their cases, a large number of these now detained would be transferred 
or released before the end of the year. I shall continue to give my own personal 
attention to each individual case.” 


The ^-No-coNriDENCE ' Motiok 

‘T note on the paper, a motion expressing ‘‘No-Gonfidcnce ’ in the Ministers. 
Tliis is a serious resolution, and one wMch, I am sure, has not been put down 
without a due consideration of the possible consequences. All the Hon’ble members 
will appreciate their responsibility on a vote of tMs kind. My duty is quite clear 
in the case of any adverse vote. I shall accept the decision of the Council; and 
it will not be possible for my Ministers to retain their offices. It might be necessary 
to proTo^ie the House, in order to enable me to fill their place, 

T fed that I have arrived in India at a moment of exceptional interest. In 
the ordinary course of events,^ the Statutory Commission as laid down under the 
Act of 19l9, will start its investigations within the next two years. Their primary 
duty will appear to be, after investigation, to report upon the results of the working 
of the Act o£ 1919 throughout India. xAnd upon that report, will hang decisions 
of momentous iniportance to the future government of India. I am hopeful that 
during the periou left before the Commission starts its work, we in Bengal may 
be able to produce wise and^ statesman-like legislation, to prove ourselves"^ worthy 
of the confidence of the British Parliament in our ability to manage our own 
affairs.’’ 


Othjsr Business 

After question time, Mr. Bidhan Chander Roy, Swarajist, asked for a leave to 
move the “No-confidenee” motion as regards the two Ministers. Leave was granted ,* 
and the motion was discussed on the 25th. 

motion of Sir James Donald, the Council agreed to a loan of Rs. 30 J 
for construction of roadways for vehicular and foot traffic on the Bally 
Railway Bridge. The Swarajists opposed the motion, but were defeated by 60 
votes to 47 votes. ^ 

Maharaja of Nadia introduced a Bill to make provision for the 
establiahmeiit of Borstal schools for the detention and tiraining of adolescent 
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offenders. He said Madras -was much advanced in this respect, and the school at 
Tanjore was doing much good to that province. The Swarajists did not oppose 
the introduction of the BiD. 


Condition of Detenus. 


Questions regarding the political detenus, figured largely on this day, Sjt, Subash 
Chandra Bk)se being responsible for many of them. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Moberly said that the Government -were aware 
of the death of a detenu Shib Shankar Brahmachari ^ of Pabna town. They 
had received petitions from the afflicted parents for financial help after the death 
of the detenu ; but the Government did not consider that any further grant should 
be made besides the contribution already made towards the expenses of the “Shradh” 
ceremony of the deceased. 

Mr. Subash Bose : When was the Government aware of the death of the detenu ? 

Mr. Moberly: I am ajhaid, I cannot give the exact date, without reference to 
my file. 

Mr. Subash Bose : Will the Hon. Member state the time that lapsed between 
the death of the detenu and the time when he was made aware of the fact of the 
detenu’s death ? Mr. Moberly : I ask for notice. , . . 

Mr. Subash : Does not the Government think it their duty^ to^ maintain the 
family when the Government was responsible for his detention in jail where 
he died? President: It is a matter of opinion. (Swarajists cried out: Shame). 


Reason's foe Teansfees. 

In reply to another question regarding the transfer of the Bengal political 
prisoners outside Bengal, Mr. Moberly said that the reasons for the transfer varied 
according to the class of the prisoner and according to the circumstances of indivi- 
dual cases ; and the Government were not prepared to publish the reasons. Transfer 
had been made at the instance of the Government of !^ngal in the case of convict- 
prisoners with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council ; in the 
case of State prisoners by the issue of revised warrants under Regulation III of 
1818 by the Government of India and in the case of detenus by an order passed 
by the Government of Bengal vrith the previous sanction of the India Government. 
The Local Government in whose province the prisoner was confin^, was responsible 
for the treatment of the prisoners. But in the case of State prisoners, instructions 
for their treatment had to be approved and allowances sanctioned tby the India 
Government. In the case of detenus under the Bengal Ordinance, the allowances 
were sanctioned by the !l^ngal (Government. The (Government were not prepared 
to publish the names of the "prisoners detained outside Bengal, their places of 
detention and the reasons of rheir ill-health. The Government were aware of the 
difficulty expyerienced by the prisoners in having interviews with their relatives. 
As regards the facilities for writing letters, so far as the ^ transferred convincts w^ 
concerned, the Government of Senegal had no authority to grant them special 
privileges while they were in jails in other provinces. As r^ards state prisoners 
and detenus, the (Sovemmeut were ' of the opinion that the number of lefcfc^ 
generally permissible, nam^y, four a week in Burma, Bombay and the Punjab 
and three elsewhere, was sufficient in ordinary drcumstances. 


Goteenmekt’s Refusal To Answee Question. 

Sjt, J. M. Sen Gupta asked the reason fox not ffisclosing the reason for the 

Mr. Moberly replied that they were not pr^iared to give reasons for individual 

Sjt. Sen Gupta: Will the reason, if stated, be prejudkifil to the reputation of 

the Bengal Government ? , , , ,, /t \ 

Mr. Moberly : I do not understand the question. (Laughte). 

Sjt. Sabash Bose: Will the member state the reason for not publishing this 

information? . . • j* ‘j i 

Mr. Moborly: Be<^use we never putdish information regaxaing moivictuats. 

(Jeers from the Swarajist benches). , , . . j x 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Will the member state why he is not prepared to make a 

statement r^rding the ill-health of d^enus or Taih&r the causes why they are 
suffering from acute disease. 
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Mr. Moberly : Because ve regard this matter as one between the Government 
and the members of the family of the detenus. 

Sjt. Subash Bose: Do the Government think that the public have no interest in 
these detenus ? (There was no reply). 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the President whether he would answer. 

The President: I think it is a matter of opinion. The Member cannot be 
insisted upon to dve a reply if he is not willing. 

Sjt. Subash Bose:^ Does the Government think that the publication of the 
information will be prejudicial to public safety ? 

The President thought that this was again a mattter of opinion. 

At this stage Rai H. N. Chaudhuri on a point of order, referred to section 30 
of the Council Manual which laid down that questions should be answered in 
the manner the President might think in his discretion. At any rate, the rule 
contemplated an answer ; and the question must be answered. 

Tbe President said that if ohe question was in order, it must be answered. 
But in this case, Mr. Bose’s question was not in proper form for the simple 
reason that it was a matter for opinion ; and was not a bona fide request for 
information. 

Bai Chaudhuri: Do I understand that your ruling is that even when questions 
are allowed by you, they may not be answered ? 

The President: Unless there are reasons of State. I cannot insist on the Hon. 
Member to give an answer. 

Mr. Suhash Bose : Are the Government aware that the public take a great deal 
of interest in the health of the detenus ? A. Yes. 

At this stage Sir .Tames Donald stated that when Government said that they were 
not prepared to answer, that was an answer. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt: On a point of order. With reference to the answer of Sir 
Donald, will it be an answer, if he says that he does not choose to answer ? 

Ihe President: I think it is an answer, (Jeers from Swarajist benches.) 

The President : What do the members mean by this ? It may be that my 
ruling is not palatable to them ; but still they will have to obey it, I should 
ask the House not to say that in a fashion not commendable to me. 

Mr. Akhil Dutt : Have not members the right to express their disapprobation ? 
The President : Yes, they have their right ; and I will welcome that ; I want 
to be guided by that. But this must be in a fashion commendable to me and 
to everyone else. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta : Will you kindly show us the way ? 

The President: I am not prepared to do that. You ought to know that.^ 

Mr. Subash Bose: Are you aware. Sir, that the legislatures in India, including 
this House are more tame than the legislatures in free and democratic countries ? 

The President : Yes ; aud I would like to see the legislatures full of life. At 
the same time the legislatures ought to know how to conduct a debate and not 
be what I should call unseemly in their protests or in their disapprobations. 

Mr. Subash Bose: Is the Member aware that a certain person who had obtained 
pei'mission of the Bengal (^vernment to interview me in the Insein jail, was 
redfused permission by the Burma Government to do so ? 

Mr. Moberley said that the Government had no information. 

Mr, Bose: Am I to understand that the Bengal Government are not aware 
that the gentleman who had been granted permission was not allowed by the 
Burma Government to interview me in the Lisein jaiL 

Mr. Moberley said it was not a fact ; and the (Government had no information 
whatever. 

Mr. Subash Bose asked the Maharaja of Nadia whether he was aware that in 
no iaO in !^ngal or Burma where he was detained, were non-official visitors 
-allowed to visit him. The Maharaja of Nadia replied in the negative. 

Mr. Subash Bose; la the Member in charge aware that Kumar Sirish Chandra 
Nandy, M. L. C., was not allowed to visit the detenus in the Berharapore jail? 

Tlie Maharaja of Nadia ; I have no file with me ; and I cannot answer off-hand. 
^ Mr. Sarat Bose : Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, a non-official 
visitor of the -Midnapore jml was not allowed to visit detenus; and he resigned 
in urotest. Maharaja of Naaia: I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Sarat Bose : Is it a fact that Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, on being re- 
fused penp^^n by the Magistrate to see the detenus wrote to the Commissioner 
of the division, asking for permission and that it was re^s^. 
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Maharaja of^ Nadia: I am not aware. The Maharaja added that he waa not 
prepared for this large volley of supplementary questions. He had not the files 
with him_ and he could not answer off-hand. 

At this sta^e, the President said he could not allow any more supplementary 
questions for the simple reason that the Hon. Member was not prepared. This 
was an exceptional circumstance; and the Hon. Member had said that he did not 
realise that so many supplementary questions would be put. 

Mr. Das Gupta: May I request the Hon. Member to issue a statement giving 
detailed information ? 

The President : The question does not arise. You could have put it to him 
in a supplementary question ; and you have not done in it. 

On the Sith AUGUST renewed attack with more vigour was made 
on the general policy of the Government in regard to the question of the 
detention and ^ treatment of political prisoners and in particular upon 
the evasive replies which the Government gave whenever any “inconvenient” 
question was put to them in connection with this matter. The Hon. Mr. Moberly, 
in charge of the Political Department, was overwhelmed with a number of sup- 
plementary questions that continued for full one hour and he had scarcely any 
time to think out what he tvas saying. The result was that the Hon‘ble Member 
found himself in an uncomfortable position. 

The first supplementary question put was about the health of Mr. Arim Guha. 

Mr. K. S. Eoy asked : Will the Government state whether it is a fact that 
Mr. Guha is suffering from boils ? 

“I want notice”, said Mr. Moberly and declined to give the date of the report 
on Mr. Guha’s health and the name of the person who submitted such a report. 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked : Is the Hon’ble Member of the opinion that a person 
who had been suffering from boils for the last six months and had at least a dozen 
operations is in good kealth? 

The President said it was a matter of opinion. The Government admitted that 
remedies had so far failed to cure Mr. Guha. 

Mr, Sarat Bose asked : Is the Hon. Mr. Moberley aware that there is a member 
in this Council who knows that Mr, Guha is not in good health. Is he prepared 
to contra^ct that statement ? 

Mr. Moberly replied his information was based on information supplied by the 
officer in charge. 

Putting a supplementary question in connection with the detention of Mr. Hari- 
kumar Ohakravarti outside Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. 
Subhas Bose asked : Will the Hon. Member be pleased to state if it is not a fact that 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act does not permit extemment of detenus 
already within the Provinces of Bengal. The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. Subhas Bose then, as a protest against some evasive replies given by the 
Hon. Moberly, appealed to the President and said ; As a custodian of the rights 
and privil^es of the House, will you allow the Hon’ble Member to evade qnesticms 
of inconvenient character in this way? 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee said : Does it depend upon the sweet will of die Hon, 
Member whether he will give information or not ? Is it not a part of hi® duty 
to supply information and should you not compd him to do that ? 

The President said there might be matters on which the Government mi^ht 
refuse to give any information and he did not think power had been given to him 
to compel a member in charge to give them information. 

Ml*. Subhas Bose asked ; Will the foundation of the British Ei^ire shahe if the 
Government publish the report r^arding the health of detenus? (Cheers and Jem.) 

In answer to the question the Hon. Moberly pleaded he had no infonnation. 
He said it was not a matter of convenience out it was a matter of policy that 
information was withheld from the member of the Cknincil. 

Mr. J. L. Baneriee asked: Do^ the Hon^ble Mmber wish us to understand 
that the question ox comparative wdghts of certain inoffensive x>ersons is a question 
of public policy ? 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta : May I remind you that in the Assemb^ the President 
had ofto said that that was no answer when some answers had been given by 
official members and he had asked the members to give prop^ answers. 

The President said it was nothing extraordinary. 
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Mr. Subhas Bose next asked : Is it not a fact that the object of the Government 
in transferring detenus was purely vindictive? 

The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. J . M. Sen Gupta asked : Is Mr. Moberly aware that detention by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police in jail has been held by the High Court as illegal? 
The Government replied it was subsequent to January 1924 when arrests were made 
^ In reply to another question, the Hon. Member said that a special class of 
pnsoners still existed. 

Official Bills 

The official business was then taken up. The Bengal Borstal Schools BiU and 
• P^c^tta Vehicles Bill to provide for better control of horse-drawn vehicles 
in Calcutta were passed. 

Two other bills, namely, the Land Development Bill and the Mining Settlements 
Bill were also introduced. The House then adjourned. 


‘Wo-Confidence” Motion Passed 

On the 25th AUGUST from an early hour, large crowds had gathered in and 
around the Town-hall ; and were continuously; shouting ‘‘Bande Mataram,” ‘^AUah- 
o-Akbar and '‘Shame, shame'’ when the Council assembled in the afternoon, to discuss 
the ‘*No-conhdence” motion. All the public galleries were overcrowded. The 
attendance of members was almost full. 

Some of the Mahomedan Members who used to sit on the European and 
nominated benches, changed their places, and took their seats with the Sw^arajists 
on the Opposition benches. 

After question time, the “No-Confidence” motions were moved separately but 
^sc^sed together. The motion of “No-Confidence” in the Hon’ble Mr. B. 
OhaCTavarti, Hindu Minister, was carried by 68 votes to 57. The “No-confidence” 
^^ainst the^ Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, was carried by 66 votes against 62. 
. The crowd outside the ^ Town-hall had grown to enormous proportions, by the 
time divisions on the motions of “no-confidence” had been taken. As each result 
^^.^eelared and communicated to the throng outside, it was received with shouts 
Of Bandemataram” and “Allah-o-Akbar. ’ &me of the Members as they emerged 

^om the hall, were given a tremendous ovation. They addressed the crowd from 
the stairs of the hall. 

The Debate 

Mr. Bidhan Chandra BOY, the Deputy Leader of the Swarajya Party in the 
txuncil, moving the “Nc-confidence” motion said that it was in the year 1919 that 
National Congiess had passed a resolution expressing the opinion that 
. ® Reforms were inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing.” In explain- 
ing the resolution 4he late hir. C. B. Das had said that they were not opposed to 
co-operation, if ^at helped them to get Swaraj ; but that at the same time they 

obstruction, plain downright obstruction, when that helped them 
to attain their ided. That was in 1919. Six years after Mr. Das in his Faridpur 
sp^hj nad said that the basis of the present Act was distrust of the Ministers, 
and tnat there coind be no talk of co-operation in an atomsphere of distrust. 

- I^y ther^fter detailed the cqncfitions laid down by Mr, Das, and said that 
tne attitude of the paHy had not varied since. It was a most malicious misstate- 
m^t ^ ^y tMt the C^gress had, in general principles and outlook, changed its 

although in actual detail they might have had to 
^^‘^^'^^^nethods, according to circumstances. 

said that the provisions of the Act, to his mind, gave the Governor 

administration of the TransferrS Departments. The 
j for the proper management of the depart- 

was^pected to choose his own ministers and could dismiss them and 

length irom the statements of several ex- 

Congress party Lad always held that under 

not beej impossible. Popular Government had 

W The real fact was that no subject 

been nkeed imdpr eertam departments had been declared to have 

effedRe controJ Boy said that the Ministers had no 

^ecuve control over the superior officers of their departments, nor had they any 
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voice in their selections. That being the position, the members of the Congress held 
that they could not have ^ any confidence in IMinisters -who were prepared to accept 
offices under such conditions. Dr. Roy continued ; ‘‘We can have no confidence m 
them if we find that they have not the backing of no majority of the elected mem- 
bers of the council. We can have no confidence in them if we find that in the 
conduct of afihirs they have not shown any great concern for the w^elfare of those 
for whom they are responsible. The present Ministry's holding of office is based not 
on the amount of work they have done for their country and the people ; but on the 
vague promises of help and support. We can have no confidence in the Ministers 
when we find that they have to depend on official votes to save themselves from 
disaster, and are not prepared, by themselves, to secure for the subjects of this vast 
country, even the elementary right which every citizen in any civilised Govern- 
ment possesses,^’ 

The speaker asked : “Where were the Ministers when the motion for the release 
of political prisoners was moved in the February session ? Did they raise their 
voices ? We know that thev kept to their places. "When the demand for the Secret 
Service money was made did they vote on the popular side ? IMt. Chakravarti as 
the leader of the now defunct Nationalist Party in the council, had led his party 
into the Opposition lobby and had voted against the formation of Ministeries on 
three occasions but had now accepted office without the necessary conditions 
being complied with by the Government. Mr. Chakravarti had had to vote for a 
grant of 36 lal^s of the people’s money for the Bally Bridge, though he had voted 
against the same in 1925. He could do so only because he was a creature of the 
Government, a limb of the bureaucracy, because he could not command any majority 
among the members of the council and because he did not represent the people at 
aU except that he managed to get into the council by the back-door through a 
special constituency. Mr. Chakravarti was obviously an honourble man. Would he 
as an honourable man, tell what steps, if any, he h^ taken towards the progressive 
realisation of his ideal. The speaker ask^ what special facility he had provided 
for the expansion of Muslim education which he had put in the forOTont of 
his programme. 

In spite of its defects, Dr. Roy thought tto some good could be achieved by 
properly working the Constitution. If the Ministers had not the confidence of the 
people, the Transferred Departments could not be managed. It would rather 
retard the process of the constitution. When the Ministers had not a sufficient 
following and had to depend on individual votes, the result would be demoralising 
to public life and administration. The first Ministry was not a feilure. Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee worked the constitution with great success. If the Govern- 
ment selected Ministers with no following, the Government was responsible for the 
constitution not working properly. This mistake could be avoided, if the Govern- 
ment took the advice of the leaders of the people. The Statutory Commission was 
coming soon ; and they wanted to prove that there should be further advance in 
Responsible Govemm^t. But could that be proved by keeping these two Ministers 
in office ? They would rather prove that Responsible Government was not suited 
for India. When the Ministers did not command the confidence of the people, it 
was not desirable that they should be in c^ee, 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the Leader of the Congre^ Pa^ in the Council, said 
that, so far as the motion was concerned, the position of his party was clear ; and 
he would not tire the House by restating it. For the presaat, ne would put himself 
in tie position of the Mahomedan memb^ who were willing to work out Diarchy 
for what it was worth ; and therdby, he would convince ev^body that if they 
desired that the Government of the country should be carried it must be 1^ 
people who were above suspicion and distrust and dislmncsty and corruption. Ke 
asked the members not belonging to his party, to him wilier in case they 
found the Minister guilty of scanddous behaviour they would still be prepared to 
support the Ministry. He asked the Maliom^ians not bdonmng to Sir Abdur 
Bern’s party to answer the question : “Do you or do you not know that, so far 
as the Kulkati shooting was concerned, the whole Mahomedan community cond- 
emned the shooting ana demanded a public «iquiry If the answer was in the 
affirmative, let them then put the question to the Honble Mr. Ghuznavi as to what 
part he played in the matter. Did he go to the x>la(» when the firing took place ? 
No ; he was receiving an address from the lo^ bodies. But what did Mr, Ghuz- 
navi do ? He put up a rival candidate. . ^ircmical cheers from the Ministerialists,) 
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Then, when the question was raised in the floor of the House, what did Mr. Ghnznavi 
do ? He sat tongue-tied. That was the conduct of Mr. Ghuznavi in the matter. 

Proceeding, Mr, Sen Gupta said he might now turn his attention to the Maho- 
medan members of the House who did not belong to his party or to the party of 
Sir^ Abdur Eahim. Might he ask them why the Hon. Mr. Ghuznavi had been 
sitting on the files of the nomination of members to three District Boards not to 
speak of other municipalities, for the last six months ? Had there been ever so 
much delay in the history of British administration in Bengal in the matter of 
nomination of members to District boards? Would Mr. Ghuznavi deny the fact 
that for the last two or three days, he had been going down the lobbies and telling 
members^ that if the motion of no-confidence was passed against him he would not 
be able, it would not be possible for him, to nominate the members recommended 
by them. 

The real fact in not making the nominations was, that he wanted to consolidate 
his position in the Council Chamber by keeping back the nominations until the 
motion was voted upon. He knew that without the nominations the district boards 
could not function. But Mr. Ghuznavi must consolidate his position. 

Mr. Sen Gnpta emphasised that he was speaking all these, by putting himself 
in the shoes ^ of the members who wanted to work the Constitution. Let not the 
members deceive themselves into the belief that because the motion had been brought 
forward by a Swarajist, therefore it was aimed at Diarchy. He continued: ^^But 
if there w’ere dishonest and corrupt men in office would you not sack them ?’’ If 
the European members did not vote upon them on this motion, Mr. Sen Gupta 
said he would come to the conclusion that their object was — and he hoped that 
they would not blame him for that opinion — their desire to^ show to the world that 
Indians were absolutely incompetent to carry on the administration of the country. 
(Mr. Travers laughinly replied in the negative). If, as a matter of fact, they believ^ 
that no good was added to the administration by having the two Ministers in office, 
could they give any reason why they should not give their votes in favour of the 
motion It^ was^ late in the day for the European members to say that because 
the constitutional issue had been raised, they would not vote. A clear duty lay on 
those who were jealous of the reputation oi the fair name of Bengal, to vote solidly 
for the motion of “no-confidence.” 

Sir Abdur BAHIM, in supporting the motion of “no-confidence”, made the 
position of his party clear. He said, in spite of being fully conscious of the defects 
of the present Ckjnstitution, they thought no harm could be done, and some good 
might be achieved if the Constitution was properly worked out. He used the word 
properly deliberately ; for if the Ministers ffid not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members^ the Transferred Departments could not be properly 
manag^ ; and instead of doing good to the country, the Ministers might retard 
the progress of the Constitution, If the Ministers depended on the stray votes of 
individu^s, he said then it was demoralising the public life. It would also demoralise 
the administration, wLen a large section of the elected members, namely, Swarajists, 
were bent on killing dyarchy. He thou^t it was difficult, nay, impossible, to carry 
on the Government under the Act. But, equally there were large sections of the 
elected members, who believed that in spite of its limitations, the present Constitu- 
tion was capable of doing good to the country. His Excellency had stated- the 
other day, continued Sir Abdur, that if the motion of “no-confidence” was passed, 
he would immediately appoint others to the office. 

^ In ^8 connection, Sir Abdur Bahim recalled the working of the Ministry iormed 
with Sir Sur^dranath Banerjee and said that it was only through his personality 
that the Ministry ^ was a success in spite of the non-co-operation in the country. 
But, after him, hUnisters were appointed who failed to secure the confidence of the 
House. In appointing Ministers, the Government should appoint those who com- 
manded a majority in the House. 

Keferxing to Hie Hon. Mr. Ghuzanavi, Sir Abdur Bahim said he had no personal 
- qoaxr^ with him. His strong point was that, after the Government had declined 
-to acc^e to the modest demand of the Mahomedans for an enquiry into the Kulkati 
aflair, Mr, Ghuzanavi should have come out of office. He could, have impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of having an independent enquiry. He had not 
the TOura^ to do the proper thing r^arding a matter which had stirr^ the feelings 
^ Mrhomedan community, and therefore they did not have confidence in him. 

Beiening .to Hie Hon* Mr. CSiakjwrArti, Sir Abdur Eabim sgid he had also 
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no personal quarrel with him. They were old friends ; but on the ground of public 
policy, the ministers could not be in office. 


MdhISters' Defence 


The Hon. Mr. GHUZNAV!, in the course of a vigorous speech, defended his action 
and stat^ that the vote of ^‘no-confidence” was merely a manoeuvre of a sordid 
nature in order to satisfy personal grudge and private ambition. He asked the 
House to seriously consider what would be the effect of this light-hearted pastime, 
on the future of the province in view of the forthcoming Royal Commission. 
Proceeding, he said in other countries nobody could have thought of bringing 
a censure motion on such a flimsy ground. Such a motion would only be raised 
on a constitutional issue or on a question of public policy. Full political 
advantage was taken of the Kulkati incident. He said that, in his humble 
3vay, he had tried his bi?st to what service he could to God and his country ; 
for he believed his sacred privilege was to serve God by serving his creatures. 

He then referred to the efforts he had made to eradicate cholera and malaria. 
He remarked that this motion was a jxiiitieal vendetta and nothing else. 

Answering the charge that he remained neutral on the question of the release of 
political prisoners, he said under the rules, the Ministers should not vote against 
the Government. The only option left was to reinain neutral. 

Referring to the Statutory Commission he said they must, at the bar of public 
opinion and before the British Parliament, prove that they were fit for the Reforms 
by showing their capacity in working out the Reforms. In this connection, he 
referred to the history of the Irish Free State, and asked the House to profit by it. 

Concluding he said: “I stand here and declare that all the time that I held 
office, I have been guided by one and one consideration only to serve my country 
to the best of my ability. I do not claim to be infallible. I am conscious of my 
limitations, but I recognise my duty to serve my country's progress. I recognise 
I have been inspired by this ideal.” 

The Hon. Mr. B. OH AKRAVARTY smd that he did not wish to make a long speech : 
but, as had been stated by Mr. Travers, he pointed out that the position in regard 
to the Bengal National " Bank was still sub-judice. Hs wished the House to know 
that he was still indebted to the Imperial Bank and that he stood guarantee for 
Rs. 43 lakhs to save the Bengal National Bank and the Bengal Liixmi Cotton Mills. 

After a stormy debate for more than two hours in w'hich six members, includ- 
ing the mover, spoke for the motion, and five members including the two hlinisters, 

spoke against, closure was applied, ^ i - 

The motion was put to vote, and carried by 66 to 92 votes, amid acclamation. 

When the result was announced, the Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti said he had reigned. 

But an objection was raised that before the other motion was voted upon the 
Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti could not resign. _ . 

Accordingly the President put the motion that the Council had no confidence in 
Mr. B. ChS^varti to vote ; and it was carried by 68 votes to 55 votes. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 26th AUGDST the HonTile the Ministers Mr, A. K. Ghuznavi and Mr. B. 
Chakravarti having tendered thdr resignations which were accepted by H. E. the 
Governor, His Excellency ordered the prorogation of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The December Session. 


The next meeting of the Council, after the announcement of Sir P. C. Mitter 
and nS M3off Hossain as Ministers took place on the 13th DECEMBER 
mid terminated on the next day. Only official business was transact^ on this day. 
Tti snite of Swaraiist opposition on the motion of Mr. Marr, Iinaace Member, 

under General Administration, . Rs. 1,^ under Police, 
Rs. 59^95 under superannuation allowance and pensions, and Rs. 8,989 under 

motion'of'^&e^MSi^J oI l^^efoiiowing clauses was added to toe 
Ben^l Borstal School Act, namdy, “Snb}ect to toe provisions ^ this Act, toe pro- 
of the Prisons Act of *894 and the Pn«)nere Act of 1900, shall apply to 
the Borstal School established under this Act as if it were a pnsouer . 

-tte Council then adjourned. 
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TJniyeesity Act A^iendment. 

On the I4tli DECEMBER two bills to amend the Indian Universities Act so far it 
annlies to the Calcutta University and the law relating to the Calcutta University were 
introduced The object of the bills is to reconstitute the university with a view to 
it from the control of the Government. The bills demand an extension of the 
d^torate ^f th^Senate. The bills were circulated to elicit public opinion. 

Jute Expobt Duty. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the Bengal Government to approach the 
Gk)vemment of India for securing the proceeds of the export duty on jute for 
Bengal to be utilised for primary education, sanitation and agricultural improvement. 

Supplementary Questions. 

Mr J. L. Banerjee, a prominent Swarajist, then raised an important 
question of procedure by stating that under the rules and standing orders, 
the Government and the Ministers were bound ^ to answer the sup- 
plementary questions, for which they had asked for notice. He complained that 
this practice was never follow’ed. The result was some two hundred supplementary 
questions that were put at the last session of the Council, and for which members 
on the Treasury Bench wanted notice, remained unanswered. 

The President said that supplementary questions could not be carried over from 

one session to the next. , , , , ^ 

Rai Harendranath Choudhury submitted that the supplementary questions put on 
Tuesday, and for which the Hon’ ble Members had asked for notice, should be answered. 

The Maharaja of Nadia, Leader of the House, intervening, said that the supplementary 
questions had been put only the previous day and it was not possible for the 
Government members to answer them unless they had discussed the matter. 

The opposition Benches declared that the rule reprding answers to questions 
was mandatory as the expression used in the rules was ‘^shall’. 

Mr. Fazlul Haque : “Will the Hon’ble Members make a frank confession that 
notice was asked for to shelve the questions ? 

The President, after some discussion, said, that instead of prolonging the discussion 
and wasting time over it, the best course open to him was to make a thorough 
enquiry into the matter. 

Mr. Saxat Bose protested on behalf of his party against the use of the expression 
^‘waste of time” when they were discussing important question of procedure. 

Next followed a series of questions on the University affair, and an attack 
on the Education Minister by Mr. Sarat Bose. 

The President intervening disallowed the question on the ground that it was not 
hona fide, but more or less a criticism that the Minister had no knowledge of the 
affairs of his department. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said as to whether the question was bona fide or not it was 
for the member concerned to decide. He submitted that all questions from his party 
were bona fide. His party was entitled to bring out from the Minister of Education, 
information which they could use for the purpose of showing that the Minister was 
not fit to hold office. 

The President: If I were to- allow you to get such information, then every 
question would be like the motion of “No-confidence.” 

Mr, Sarat Bose wanted the correspondence between the Department of Education 
and University to be placed on the table. 

'Ihe President ultimately disallowed the question. 

Then followed certain questions regarding tiie detenus in Mandalay Jail. Mr. Sarat 
Bose asked whether the Government were absolutely bankrupt in the matter of 
information regarding the condition of detenus in the Mandalay Jail. 

T3ie Home Member : I do not understand the expression “bankrupt.” 

Sjt, Subhas Bose again expressed Ms dissatisfaction regarding the manner in 
wMch quesdons were passed over. 

After this the Council stood adjourned sUie die. 



The Bombay Legislative Cotmeii 

The second session of tin Bombay Legislative Council met at Poona on the 18th 
JULY, with an unusually hisr list of interpellations. 

Aden Jcdic:aey Bill. 

After question time, the Hon'ble Mr. Watson moverl the second reading of the 
Adeji Civil Judicial Administration Bill, Although there had been several adminis- 
trative changes in connection with Aden, said Mr. Watson, the general control was 
still in the hands of the Bombay Government. The present BilUdealt mainly with 
giving the judicial powers of a ‘ District Judge to an officer of the Bomb^ Govern- 
ment who had gone to Aden. He admitted that the Government of India was 
interested on their withdrawing two important clauses dealing with appeals from 
Aden to the Bombay High Court ; but he asked the House to povss the Bill in its 
present fonn. He promised them that a full report of the debate would be sent to 
the Government of India, to enable them to see how essential the members 
considered the two clauses which had been dropped. The Bill met with general 
approval, and was passed after several amendments had been thrown out. 

Agriculturists' Relief Act. 

The House also passed the first reading of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act so as to increase the jurisdiction of village raunsiffs. Dis- 
cussion on the second reading had not concluded when the House rose. 

Official Bills. 

On the 19th JULY, after question time, the House passed the third reaffing of the 
Aden Civil ^ Courts Bill and of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act. The Bill to amend the land Revenue Code was postponed. 

Local Boards act Amendment. 

The first^ reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was taken 
up. The Bill confers on a Codector power to call a meeting for the election of the 
President, and also enables the president or vice-president to resign office wi^out 
losing his seat as a member of the Board. Clause four allows, in educational 
matters, the chairman of the schools board when not himself a member of the 
district board, or, in his absence, his nominee, or w’hen he is a member of the 
Board but unable to be present, his nominee, to attend the meetings of district or 
local boards to mve advice in such discussions. 

After several amendments had been lost, Mr. Ohikodi’s amaniinkfHit substituting 
the Vice-chairman or Administrative Officer of the school board, for “nommee”, was 
carried. The Minister accepted the amendment and the Council adjourned. 

On the 20th JULY the jMinister accepted Mr. Deshpande's amendment to delete 
the portion in Clause VI which empowers local boaKls to take the necessary 
measures for the prevention of dangers in the places to which the Factories Act 
does not apply. The Minister also accepted Mr. Jog’s amendment to Clause 11, to 
publish audit reports in the Government Gazette. 

Mr. Mukadam’s amendment to charge local cess on a full assessment of Taluk- 
dari land, instead of Jurama (GO percent), was carried after a lively debate. 

The discusrion of the Bill was not over when the Cbuneil adjourned. 

With r^rd to the Bombay Municipal Act Amending Bill, the Leader of the 
House announced that the Government hacf decided not to proceed with it. 

^ On the Slst JULY the Cqiuicil pjissed the third reading of the Local Boards 
Bill. The last clause of the Bill brings the provisions in the Local Boards Act into 
harmony with section 50 of -the Land Acquisition Act, which says that when land 

31 
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is ac(iiiired by the Government at the request of a Local Board, all the charges 
incurred by the Government on account of the acquisition, in addition to the 
compensation awarded under the Act, shall be paid by the Local Board, 

iMPEOVEiVrENT TEUST BiLL. 

There was a lively discussion, over the motion of Sir Gulam Hussein Hida- 
yatuilah, for the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act. 

The^ new clause in the Improvement Trust Bill intends to give effect to the 
resolution of the Board of Trustees of the Bombay City Improvement Trust that 
no fees be paid in respect of meetings to the Committee. Another clause provides 
that, after the tribunal of appeal ceases to function, under Improvement Transfer 
Trust Act, all references pending before the tribunal of appeal shall be transfer!^ 
to the BUgh Court on its original side. 

Mr. Nariman, Swarajist amidst cheers from the Government Benches, rose to 
support the motion. He declared that, from the modern stand point of public 
service the principle of payment of fees for’ attending meetings of a public body was 
pernicious. After Sir Gulan Hussein had replied, the Bill passed the first reading. 

In the course^ of the second reading of the Bill, Sir Vasantra Dabolkar, nominate 
member, who is opposed to the new clause, moved an amendment referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee. He pointed out that the Board had recently rescinded 
its previous resolution. He asked that if the members of the Standing Committees 
of the Corporation and Port Trust were paid why the members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Board should not be. Sir Vasantrao's amendment was finaly defeated. 
After two more amendments had been thrown out, the Bill was passed. 


Beqisteation Act Atmenjdment. 


On the 22nd JULY among the Government Bills discussed was^ one to 
amend the Indian Registration Act, which was introduced by the Excise Minister. 

Explaining ^ the^ -object of the Bill, the Minister said that, among other things, 
it sought to nring into force the photo-copying system which had been introduced 
in some places in 1921 as an experimental measure. 

The Bill encounter^ stout opposition from the non-official benches, principally, 
on the ground that it would, in the long run, throw out of employment large 
number of clerks. The House then adjourned. 


On the 23rd JULY throwing out a motion for its postponement till the next session, 
after a full dress debate the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to amend 
the R^stration Act. 

^ The Hon. Pradhan, replying, answered the charge brought against him of 
inconsistency, in that, he had once voted against a similar Bill for introduction of 
the photo-copying system, but had since his elevation to the Ministership, be<^me 
convert to it. Consistency, he said, was not always a virtue but might sometimes 
degenerate into persistence in error. 

. Eventualy, the Bill was put to vote and passed by 45 against 42, the Non-Brah- 
mms making an exception to their practice in this instance, by walking into the 
Opp^ition lobby. 

The Minister-in- Charge then moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Com* 
mitt^ On the plea that the Government had secured an accidental victory Mr. 
Nanman pressed for its publication for three months to elicit pubfic opinion. 

The amendment was accepted and the House rose for the day. 

Regulation op Cotton Maekets. 


26^ JULY the House spent the greater part of the day in discussing 

estabhshment and better regulation of cotton 

marKecs in the Bombay Presidency, a measure which embodies the results 


conducted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
mm a ^ ^ure a fair deal for the grower of cotton and bring him 

with the larger buyers of cotton and the demands of trade. The Bill is 
A % measure, and applies to the whole of the Presidency, excepting 
It provides for local opinion being consulted through the 
medi m Divisku^ Cotton Committees and for control markets, when ^taolished, 
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by market committees on v;]iieh will be represented cotton growers, cotton traders 
and the local authorities. 

The Hon’bb Mr. Pradhan in introducing the Bill, tried to clear the mis- 
understanding that every seller of cotton would be forced to come to the of^n 
markets established under the measure. That was not the intention, he said. 
Though the Act had been in force in Berar for the last dO years, the whole of the 
cotton trade had u )t vet been brought into the open market. Agriculturists, he 
esrplained, had been given 5o per cent representaion on the committees, in order 
that their interests might be safeguarded. 

Criticism was levelled against it chiefly on the score tlia: it sought, to curtail 
the individual liberty of buying and selling cotton. 

This was answered by the assurance given on behalf of the Government that 
even after the Act came into force, the seller would be at perfect liberty to 
sell his cotton at his door, if he did not want to take advantage of the undoubted 
benefits offered by transaction in the open market. The first reading of the Bill was 
passed ; and it was referred to a Select Committee. 

After the Government Bill to amend the Bombay University Act, was also in 
troduced the House rose for the day. 

Bombay University Bill. 

On the 27th JULY a slightly communal colour was imparted to the discussion 
on the Bombay University Reform Bill. 

The Member for the University, in support of the Bill, said that he would rather 
ask the Council to throw out the Bill, if the clause giving the Chancellor the power 
of construing the Act were not deleted. 

Dr. Ambedkar, representative of the backward classes, pleaded for ade(|uate 
representation for them on the Senate. 

Mr. Dastur, Registrar of the University, declared that there was no class-bias in 
the University at all and instanced the appointment of Mr. Ambedkar himself as 
an examiner. 

The Minister for Education assured the backward classes of fair treatment within 
the portals of the University. He had raised the number of representatives of the 
depressed classes on the Senate from 30 to 40. 

The first ^ reading of the Bill was finally passed, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the 28th JULY the Hon’ble Mr. Besai moved a resolution recommending the 
Government to incur an expenditure of Rs, 4,50,000, including the contribution of two 
lakhs made by Sir Borab Tata, for building a new Pathological and Bacteriological 
laboratory at the Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

The resolution was carried after an amendment had been accepted that the plans 
and estimates should be passed after consulting a committee of ofiicials and non- 
officials, including two Patndogists of repute. 

The Council also discussed the motion for recording the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the audit and appropriation reports for the year 1924.-25. 

On the 29th JULY the Council rejected an amendment disapproving of the proposal 
to reduce the statutory famine relief and insurance grant from Rs. 63,60,000 to Rs. 
33,60,000 and further disapproving of the action of the Gk)vemment in having made 
important alterations in the Bevolution Rules without consulting or obtaining the 
views of the Council. ^ 

The Finance Member described it as a vote of censure on the Government ; and 
deplored the attitude of the Members of the Council who distrusted the only Indian 
member of the Government, 

On the 30th JULY after further discussions on the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee’s report, the House passed a motion for recording it. 

The Revenue Member’s motion for supplementary grant of about Rs, lakhs 
for expenditure on famine relief, was agreed to. 

Four token cuts were then moved, one by one, and lost. The last two related 
to the grant of an extra remuneration to vill^e lofficers^ in the Bijapnr District and 
to the supplementary grant of Rs. 11,588, as contribution from the Bombay Presi- 
dency for expenditure in connection with the Congress of the Far Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, to be held in India. 
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Congress of Tropical Medicine. 

Oa tho Isfc AUC4UST after question -time, the Governmont suffered a defeat 
when the House rejected the demand for a supplemen^r^ grant ll,o8S and 

contribution to the expenditure in connection with the Congress of Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Tropical Medicine, to be held at Calcutta^ in December. 

Muslims and Non-Brahmins joined hands in votuig against the Government. 

Co-operative Societies AjMendment. 

On the 2nd AUGUST the debate on the^ amendments proposed by the 
Government to Section 71 of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1925, was rendered 
livdy, by a passage at arms between Mr. H. F. Nariman and the Leader of the 
IHfouse. 

Mr. Nariman supporting the non-official amendment for the deletion of the 
word “political' used in the Government amendment in describing the character of the 
action or resolution which the Begistrar might prohibit or rescind, said the Ministers 
in the Reformed Council were tutored by tneir master’s voice in their decisions. 

The Education Minister rose, and emphatically contradicted the statement, and 

asked Mr. Nariman to withdraw it. _ . j. /n . , . , 

Mr. Nariman replied that it was a legitimate criticism of the Government which 

was being made throughout the country. . , , , . 

The Leader of the House intervened, ^ with the observation, that Mr. Nairman 

must accept the statement made by the ]\Iinister. c , -r-*- 

The President expressed agreement with the Leader of the House, m saymg 
that members of the House should accept the categorical statement of the Minister ; 
and ask^ Mr. Nariman to discontinue making insinuations. 

Despite the assurance of the Excise Minister that Government’s intention in 
their amendment was not to shut out all political discussion from among the 
members of Co-operative Societies, the House adopted the non-official amendment. 

President's Salary 

On the 3rd AUGUST the Council discussed Mr. R. G. Pradhan's Bill to amend 
the President’s Salary Act, so as to fix the salary of the elected President at Rs. 
2,000 instead of at Rs. 3,000 as at present.^ On a point of order being raised, whether 
the President could occupy the chair during discussion of his salary, the President 
said that he was all right in his chair. (Laughter.) 

The mover quoted the salaries of the Presidents of legislatures in other countries, 
and said the dignity of the Chair was in no way lowered by reducing the salary 
of the elected President. He added that the salary of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Agent to the Governor-General in South Africa, had been ^ fixed 
at Rs. 2,500; and emphasised that the President’s salary was out of proportion to 
the average income oi the people of India. 

Mr. Wiiiterbotham, opposing, said that he could understand a demand for an 
honorary President, but he was not prepared to agree to reduction of salary. 

The Bill was eventually withdrawn. 

Re-introduction Of Book-makers. 

On the 4th AUGUST hir. Addyman’s Bill for reintroduction of book-makers at 
the Bombay and Poona races, had for the first time a chance of being discussed 
on this day. 

Moving the first reading, Mr, Addyman explained the objects of the Bill. It 
had been found impossible to suppress unlicensea book-maJkers, despite the efforts 
of the police. Mr. Addyman asked whether gambling through book-makers was 
worse than speculation through the agency of cotton brokers or share-brokers. 
He only wanted to tap a source of income for the Government, by introducing 
the Rill. 

Mx. J. C. Swaminarayan opposed the Bill. He declared that book-makers would 
have a veiy bad effect on the morals of thousands of people, and would ruin them. 
Many public institutions, such as the Women's Indian Association and the Deccan 
Sabha, had express^ themselves against their reintroduction. 

Mr. Nariman said from his experience as a lawyer in Criminal Courts, that the 
racing season was a season of tragedies in Bombay. He reminded the Government 
Members of the undertaking which, he said, had been given by Lord Sydenham in 
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1922, that no future Government would po bach on his assurance ap:;ainst the 
introduction of book-makers. Mr. Nariman also referred to Sir Ibrahim Eahim- 
tullah's statement that no Government could face the eftects of such backsliding:. 

Mr. Anderson quoted from Manu and the Mahabharata to show that p:amblinz 
existed on one form or other even in Ancient India. He said that marriages, 
elections and budjreting of finances, amounted to ^^mbling: also. 

The Home Memfo said that no Government could be bound down by a 
statement made by its predecessor, after a lapse of 15 years. 

Mr. Nariman interjected: What about Queen Victoria's plcdtre? Hiau^hterb 

Continuing, the Home Member said the assurance referred to by Mr. Nariman 
was not absolute. The Government in 1912 had only undertaken not to introduce 
any legislation, provided there was no change in the opinion of the Council. The 
Government, he said, would observe a neutral attitude towards the Bill. 

Some more members spoke on the Bill, and discussion continued on the 
next day, the 5th AUGUST when after further discussion, the Bill was thrown out. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Rao Bahadur Kale’s Bill to amend the 
President’s Salaries Act, so as to make him a whole-time man. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, suggested that an amendment be moved 
at the time of the second reading of the Bill, on the lines of the Legi dative 
Assembly Rules, under which the President should not follow any other profession. 

The Bill passed the first reading, and the Council was then adjourned. 

Decli:^e in Cotton Industry. 

The Council was prorogued on the 6th AUGUST in deference to the wishes 
of the members from Gujerat who were anxious to go back to the areas afiected 
by the floods and render help. 

Before the session concluded the important question of protection to the textile 
industry w’as raised by Mr. P. B. Petit. He moved a resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to take steps to bring to the notice ^ of the Government 
of India the necessity of revising their decision on the Tarift Board's report, in 
the interest of the presidency generally and of the large classes of people in parti- 
cular, whose well-being depended directly or indirectly on the industry. 

Tbe resolution was accorded whole-hearted support from all sections of the 
House. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, expressed the Government's satisfaction 
that they could now press for the revision of the Government^ of India's decision 
on the question, with the full baclring of the House. He promised that, as recom- 
mended oy the resolution, the Government of Bombay would support the demand 
of the mill industry. Tlie resolution was unanimously passed. 

The resolution of Sir. K. F. Nariman for the appointment of a committee to 
examine primary and secondary education in all aspects, was moved and partly 
discussed before the House rose and prorogued. 

The October Session 

Cotton Markets Bill. 

The attendance of members was small, when the Bombay Legislative Council 
commenced its sittings at Poona on the 29th SEPTEMBER. 

The second reading of the Bill for the establishment and better reflation of 
cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, was passed on the motion of Mr. 
Pradhan, Minister of Agriculture. 

The report of the select committee on the Bill was pr^ented. The town of 
Karachi had been excluded from the operation of the Act. Out of 15 members of 
the committee, 11 wrote minutes of dissait. 

Several amendments were moved and rejected ; but the one moved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, that the Local Govemmeait may, after consulting district boards 
and such other local authorities as they dean necessary, or upon a representation 
made by a district or local board, by notifii^tion in the Government Gazette, declare 
that any place shall be a cotton market, was carried. 

An amendment that the rules for market committees be made by the Local Gov- 
ernment with the approval of the L^slative Council, gaye rise to a point of order 
by the L^al Rememlbrancer; who stated that the L^islative Council could not. 
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under the Government of India Act interfere with the rules made by the Executive 
Government. After much discussion, consideration of the point was postponed. 

Another amendment to make the Government bear the expenses incidental to 
election was pressed to a division, and defeated by 11 to 30 votes. Discussion on 
other amendments was not finished, when the council rose for the day. 


On the 30th SEPTEMBER the point of order raised yesterday by the Legal 
^membrancer was held to be in order, and the amendment in question was with 
drawn in favour of a more explicit one moved by Mr. Kale, to the effect, that the 
rules made be placed on the Council one month previous to the next session and 
that they shall be liable to be rescinded or modified by a resolution of the Council. 

Pradhan, Minister for Agriculture said that the amendment was idtra vires 
as the matter related to a central subject* 

Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir referred to the past instances when the India Government 
refused to sanction Bills of the Mnd. 

Mr. R.G. Pradhan did not think that the Central Government would be unreason- 
able enough to veto Bills belonging to the Transferred department. 

University Act Aisiendihent. 


■ lively debate then ensued on the second reading of the Bombay University Bill. 

Mr. Desai, Education Minister, presented the report of the select committee who 
a clause in the Bill investing visitorial powers in the Governor-General 
suggestion of the Government of India. 

, amendment to recommit the Bill to the select committee 

with instructions^ for adding a provision making it a statutory obligation on the 
ciovernment to give an annual grant of not less than Rs. 3 lakhs to the University, 
was ruled out or order. 

Mr. Swaminarayan moved an amendment to refer the Bill back to the select 
^mmittee, to give time and opportunity for making a provision for regular grants 
irom the Government. He held the Minister responsible for not insisting upon a 
obli^tion for an annual grant, as the Governor acted on the advice of 
Minsters m the transferred departments. 

4 Minister opposed the motion. The amendment was withdrawn, 

^ read a second time. 

hir. Chikodi’s amendment to delete the clause investing visitorial powers in the 
ijovernor Genmral, was supported by the University member, who said the clause 
r^mnng the Syndicate to carry out the instruction of the Viceroy, destroyed the 
whole democracy of the University. 


On 1 st OCTOBER the resentment of the non-official members to the 
clause which was inserted in the Bill at the suggestion of the Government of India, 
g‘ew so acute that the consideration of the manse was held over to enable the 
Bombay Government to consider the view of the House. 

_ Ur. Ambe^^’s amendment that no grant-in-aid be given to any college except 
through the University was thrown out. j e> 

^^use also rejected Mr. Ginwala’s amendment that the Senate should elect 
instead of the Chancellor appointing him. 

Mr. Pra^an moved an amendment that the Vice-Chancellor be elected by the 
TOJows from amongst themselves by a two-thirds majority of those present at a 
® purpose. His election must be subject to the 

giancellor and he should hold office for three years, and be eligible 
accepted Mr, Marzban s amendment to give up the two thirds 
piowsion and substitute dection by ballot. 

The (tecussion on the amendment was not concluded, when the Council adjourned. 

had^Be®*}^ Mnister, opposing, said until they 

V •* reduced number of nominated members 

J®® Vice-Chancellor. 

the r '^’>^7 including 

GovcM^t lAhw Na<Jo°ahst8 and the Eesponsivists, waited into the 

Jadhav ex M^om^^s and the Non-Brahmins, led by Mr. 

to (^vemment. Thus, three popW amend- 
ments to the Bombay Univosity Bill were thrown out. ^ ^ 
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lids sudden rolfe l‘a'‘€ on the part of the Bwarajists and others, is explained 
by the circumstance that the Xon-Brahmins and the Mihoraedans are understood 
to have approached the Education Minister, through the Mahomedan Minister for 
Local Self-Government, to increase the number of nominated members on the Senate 
from 40 to 50. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav moved an amendment to delete the clause for having a whole- 
timed Rector. Mr. Ambedkar said it was a superfluous burden on the 
finances of the university. 

The Education Minister opposing, stated that the University would have a 
capital fund of Rs. 20 lakhs. The savings for the current year was about Rs. 
1,50,000, aud there was a strong fe^eling for the creation of a Rector. The Senate 
was evenly divided on the question. The amendment was pressed to a division, 
and lost by 53 to 24 votes, 

Mr. Ginwalla moved an amendment for, to labour representation by the election 
to the Senate of one member of the Provincial Committee of the Afl-India Trade 
Union Congress. 

The Education Minister, opposing, said that the Millowners’ Association were 
given representation not as a capitalistic body but as representing Commerce and 
industry and as a body which might endow the university with funds. 

Sir C^unilal Meht.^, Leader of the House, made a statement on behalf of the 
Government. They might rule out the accusation of labour being kept out by 
capital in the university. So long as Labour was not well recognise!, it was 
difficult to form a constituency. Mr. Ginwalla’s Association would not be acceptable 
to all classes of labour. He clid not think that Capital as such was represented on 
the Senate. They ought to have men who would employ graduates of the university. 
It was the desire of the Government and the Bill to bring in such men w'ho would 
cmploy^ the products of the university. There was no organised Labour constituenev. 
To avoid the difficulty, nominations had been provided. If any constituency coufd 
be found agreeable, there would be no objection to Labour representation. 

Mr. Ginwalla's amendment was prised to a divicion, and lost by 31 as against 
49 votes. 

An Amendment to increase the representation of the university teachers including 
principals from 10 to 20, was accept^ and carried nem con. 

When the discussion on Mr. Jadhav’s amendment to delete the clause providing 
representation to the Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowner’s Associations, was in 
progress, the Council rose for the day* 

On the 4th OCTOBER the Council rejected five non-official amendments to 
the Bombay University Bill, by a large majority of votes, as the strength of the 
opposition, consisting of Miihomedans and non-Brahmins led by Mr. Jadhav, Ex- 
Minister, never exceeded 26, while the Swarajists and the Nationalists swelled the 
strength of the Education Minister in the neighoourhood of 60 in each division. 

Mr . R. G. Pradhan sprung a surprise on the House, with a notice of a 
motion of no-confidence in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, which, was not moved, 
as the consent of 36 members is necessarily required. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan's motion of “no confidenc’ in Mr. Desai, Education Minister, 
stated that he failed to advance the cause of compulsory education, failed to give 
effect to the resolution of the House r^arding the S^e-Paranjpye scheme, gave a 
wrong impression to the House that His Exmlency the Governor-General's sanction 
to the Bombay University Bill was conditional upon the Council agreeing to the 
provisions regarding visitorial powers, thereby misleading the House, failed to give 
effect to the general demand that the Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
should be elected and failed to show Parliamentary courtesy to the House and the 
mover of the question by not stating his attitude with regard to the amendment 
for an elect^ Vice-Chancellor, thus depriving the Council of an opportunity to 
discuss the Government's position. 

The resolution stated that the House felt that the trimsferred depailments in his 
charge would not be administered satisfactorily in the spirit of the Government of 
India Act so as to ensure even such responsibility and popular prepress as can be 
under the Act. 

Laboue Eepeesektatioit ok the Senate, 

Mr, Asvale moved an amendment for giving representation on the Senate to 
the textile labour unions of Bombay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. He said 
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tliere were thirty thousand labourers in the Bombay city, well organised. The 
member coinplain 3 d that since premus day the Goveniinent was playing one party 
against the other, and enjoyed the fun, while the members who wore khadder, 

T^re seen going into the Government lobby. ... i i *;i 4 ^ 

The Education Minister opposing said that nominations had been provided for 
labour as it was not vet well organised and as it would be di&cult for labour to 
^>•61 throucrh the elections. The amendment was rejected by 53 votes against 2b. 

Rao Saheb D. R. Patel moved another amendment to give representation to 

The Education Minister opposing said the object of the Bill was to give re- 
presentetions as far as possible to well-organised municipalities, 1 . e. city 

municipalities. . . 

The amendment was defeated by 58 votes against ^4. , , , , ^ ^ 

Another amendment allowing tne municipalities and the local boards to elect 
persons other than members to represent them on the Senate, was accepted and carried. 
Mr. Jadhav’s amendment for forming the electorate of registered graduates into 

five divisional constituencies, was lost. ^ x i: xi. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved an amenament^ for deleting that part 01 the 
clause providing that the representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
be on the Senate, if he is already not a member of the Senate. 

Mr. jSIunshi, University Member, stated the object of the clause was to correct 
the anomaly of the representative of the University in the Legislative Council not 
representing them on the Senate, and instanced the case of Mr. Jayakar, who 
represented" the University in the Council, but was not a member of the Senate. 

The amendment was defeated and the House adjourned. 


On the 5th OCTOBER when Mr. Swaininarayaii s amendment to reduce the 
number of nominations by the Chancellor from 40 to 30 was further ^discus- 
sed, Sir G. H. Hidayatiillah, Minister, remarked that he had received 50 applications 
for 5 nominated seats on the local bodies. The Hon ble Mr. Patel, President 
of the Legislative Assembly, had once been nominated to the Bandra Municipality. 
So also the late Mr. Gokhale and Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullahhad been nominated, and 
they had all shown sufficient independence. He was simply plagued with applications 
lor nominations. 

Replying, Mr. Swaminarayan said that Messrs. Gokhale, Patel and others rose 
to eminence when they sought the suffrages of the people, and not at the time 
when they got nominated, 

The Education Minister, Mr, Desai, opposing said that nominations were provided 
for good men who might not like the troubles of elections, and he was unwilling 
to reduce the number. The amendment was lost. 


Communal Repbesentation Question 

A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to increase 
the number of nominated seats from 40 to 50. 

In connection with this amendment, it is interesting to note that it had been 
suggested, that the refusal on the part of Education Minister to increase the nomi- 
nations from 40 to 50, was responsible for the compact between the Mahomedan and 
Non-Brahmin members against the Minister. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed said he wanted to remove the misapprdiension that the 
Mahomedans and^ Non-Brahmins had made a common cause to drive away Mr. 
Desai, the Edueation Minister, They were only giving a straight fight. 

Education Minister, opposing assured the Muslims and. Non-Brahmins, as 
Minister, that he would protect their interests as far as it lay in his power and as 
he had protected hitherto. 

Replying to the ch^ge of Mr. Rafinddin, that the Moslems were not represented 
on the Senate, the Mimster said that out of 3 nominations during his regime of 
9 mon^s^ two Mahomedans, Syed Nawab Ali and Sir Fazalbhoy, and one Non- 
Brahmm, namely Principal Rawlinson (laughto) were nominateu to the Senate, 
He then replied to the charge of killing Islamic culture, and informed the House 
that a coH^^ for Mahomedans would be shortly started at Andheri. He said that 
loc^ boards were adequately represented^ and Muslims .and Non-Brahmins who 
lived largdy in the rural areas, could come through those bodies. 

Referring to anoth^ charge made that Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan was defeated in 
the Senate Sections, because he was a Mahomedan, the Minister pointed out that 
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p?r=Dn was dr-f?a*"*l by Mr. Rifiurllin, who was his rival, and not br^caii'e he 
was a Ma!ioni<*dan. If tbo coipjnuniti 'S qiurrellei arnoncst theinselvos, they had no 
right to aceu>? th*^ EdntMtinn Th<i amendment wn? passal to a divi'^^ion 

and <lc‘foaterl by 49 voCr' nzain-r -'b After another amendment was ruled out of 
order the Co’uicil adjourned. 

On the Till O-'TOCE'd the Council disposed of about bO amendments to 
the Lniversity Bill, some of th'^ui beiutr either withdrawn or not moved at all. 

In movine: the amendment, that the recommendation of the Senate to th3 Local 
Government for the enne dlarioii r.f tli - anpointment of Fellow^ be snpportcM by 
3, '4 ths instead of 2^3rd'^ of the vehole nu.nbcT of Fellows, Mr. Swaminarayan said 
that the clause was lik. ly to be used against political workers. The amendment 
was defeate<l by 45 votes a^ainsi 11 . 

Mr. Jadhav’s amendment that a Fellow shall imi be eligible for reappoinrraent 
or re-eletdion until the disqualiliccKion against him wa^s removed by the Local 
Government, was accepted amt carried. 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Jadhav that three person^ be nominated by 
the Chancellor from among the Fellows to the Syndicate, wms ojtposetl by the 
Education Minister. 

On the Sth OC'DJBER debate was resumed 911 _ Mr. Swaminarayan’s 
amendment to the University Bill giving power of disalliliating colleges to the Senate 
instead of to the Government. Mr. Swaminarayan made a strong attack against the 
Swarajists and Responsivists who, he said. Lad made a one-sidenl compromise with 
the result that the Government got what they wanted, i.e., a nominated Vice-Chancellor. 

On the motion of the Education Minister, coiisidcnition 01 the clause re- 
lating to visitorial powers of the Viceroy was held over till the ntxt session as the 
Local Government was in communication with the Government of India. 


The Small Holdings Bill, 

One of the important measures of the session was introduced on this^ day when Sir 
Chunilal Mehta moved the first reading of the Small Holdings Bill. The Rill which 
deals only with agricultural land consists of two ][>art 8 — the first containing pro- 
posals to prevent further sub-division and fraginentation, while the second intends 
to consolidate the scattered and fragmented holdings m certain selected and specified 
villages. The object of the Bill is to remedy the evils due to excessive sub-division 
and fragmentation of agricultural holdings as far as possible. ^ Sir Chunilal made 
a lengthy speech on the necessity and importance of legislation in the matter which 
was w'ell appreciated by ail sections in the Ck)iiiicil who cheered him on his con- 
cluding his speech. Drafting had been most difucult because they wanted a 
solution which would not contranvene the accepted law of inheritanee both because 
a revolutionary change in the law of inheriiaiiee would scarcely 1 ^ acceptable to the 
people and also as it was difficult to see the result in the distuit future of the 
grave social changes to be eli'ected. Tnough he _ was a believer in the ry’otwari 
system, it suffered from lack of initiative and capacity to take risks in cultivanoii 
and launch out into new methods involving capital and use of machinery — qualities 
associated with the big landholder. How much more acute was the problem in the 
ryotwari tracts where the cultivator became a broken man greatly indebted to the 
exacting Sowcar, 'wasting his time between small scattered fragments and unable to 
maintain himself and family ? In such a state, the^ advantages of peasant pro- 
prietorship were lost and it became difficult to realise the well-faiown saying of 
Arthur A^oiing that the magic of property turned the sand into gold. In addition to 
giving security of tenure, a spt^inc guarantee was given under the Act against 
any incre^ise of assessment due to improvements by the cultivator. The speaker 
implored that it should be clearly understood that thjre was no attempt to create 
holdings of enormous size or a class of powerful zamindars ; nor was there an 
insidious design to provide cheap labour to factories. , , ^ 

In all the divisions of presidency holdings upto and under five acres had gone 
up in the five years, 1916-21. There was an increase of ^,(100 in the Northern 
division or 10 per cent, under 8 per cent in Central and 5 per cent in boulnern 
Division. Holdings from 5 to 25 acres were on the decrease in Gujerat, while both 

the other divisions showed an increase. ^ • 

Continuing Sir Chunilal Mehta referred to the ^ disadvantages ^ of allowmg 
the present i)ractice to coutiiiue, Uiid showed how it militated against profitable 

3o 
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cultiTation. He then detailed how attempts were made to introduce legislation in 
the matter in the Presidency. In the first part of the Bill which, if passed, would 
come automatically into operation, attempts were made to prevent further growth 
of the evil without making revolutionary changes in the laws and customs of the 
people : while the second relating to consolidation ^vas a permissive one in so far 
as the requirement of a specified majority was concerned. Continuing, Sir Chuiiilal 
dealt with the objection to the Bill, namely, interference wnth the laws of inheritance 
and succession, and said that the law of " inheritance gave each heir a share but it 
was not essential that each and every kind of property should be actualy divided 
by metes and bounds. In the case of landed property, the promotion of the good 
of the State should be the guiding principle and should ‘ take precedence over private 
interests. There was no prohibition against ownership in common or agamst 
joint enjoyment of the proceeds. What was prohibited vuis actual division by metes 
and bounds, Eegardmg the policy of voluntary consolidation, he referred to 
attempts made in the Punjab, the Central Provinces, Bombay^ and IMadras and 
instanced the late Sir Ganga Bam and others who felt the necessity of legislation. 

Concluding he replied to other objection of apprehension of expropriation of land- 
ed proprietors. He said the unit had been ueiined as the minimum necessary 
for profitable cultivation, there was a suspicion that many would be deprived of land 
and remain unemployed, Ihat need not be the case. In most cases the owner would 
get land approximately equal to what he owned, but only in a compact block oi 
blocks. 

Most of the members gave general consent to the principle of the Bill and the 
Council adjourned. The Bill was read for the first time and referred to select committee. 

Flood Belief Measures. 

On the 11th OCTOBEB flood relief in Gujerat and Sindh loomed largely 
in the minds of the members of the Council, when supplementary grants 
were^ demanded. 

Sir M. Hidayatullah’s demand for Bs. 4,000 for the purchase of anti-rinderpest 
serum, for the Siud Veterinary Department, was granted. 

The Eevenue Member’s demand for Bs. 1,15,000, for refund of the value of 
the stamps embossed ou cheques and drafts owing to the stamp duty on cheques 
being abolished, was granted. 

A grant of Bs. 1,80,507 for expenditure on famine relief was made. 

The Council also granted Sir M. Hidayatullah’s demand for Bs. 115,000 for 
emergent works and repairs to buildings and roads damaged in the fiood-afiected 

parts. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir’s demand for Bs. 645,000, for additional funds for the 
Back Bay Scheme, raised a protest from the Bombay members. The expenditure 
durmg the year on the Back Bay Scheme, was in excess of the Budget provision 
by Bs. 9,21,000 and Mr. Swaminarayan’s amendment for a cut of Be. 1 was disallowed 
^ beirig in time and as it was considered to be a vote of censure. 

Mr. Husseinbhoy Lalji and Mr. Lalji Narainji criticised Government policy, 
latter asked Government to scrap the dredgers “Zinga”, “Kalu” and “Sir 
George Lloyd*’, and appealed to the Government to resort to dry-filling which was 
a cheaper method than wetfilling. 

Mr. Bieu, Eevenue Member, made a demand of Bs. 1,54,08,476 for expenditure 
on flood relief. Expenditure already incurred included Bs. 75,000 for general reliOT 
m Broach and Ahmedabad, Bs. 2 lakhs for corrugated iron sheets, and B^. 10,000 
mr the supply of seeds. Takkavi advances to the extent of Bs. 6 lakhs for Thar 
^rk^ and } J lakhs for Hyderabad and about 11 lakhs for Gujerat had^ been made. 

Government were considering the scheme for co-operative construction societies, 
me cost of which would be about Bs. 6 lakhs. An additional 1 crore and fifteen 
^ki^were earmarked for loans for reconstructing houses. Ten lakhs were required 
for feee grants of building materials to the lower classes in Sind and Gujerat. It 
was proposed to meet the direct expenditure of about 11 lakhs from the Famine Fund.- 

Rao Saheb Desai and Mr. G. I. Patel expressed dissatisfaction with the paltry 
oemand^ while the loss was colossal. The former challenged the Government s 
figures r^^arding damage to crops by the floods. The House then adjourned. 

Fu^er discussion was continued on the next day, the 12th OCTOBEB when 
Mr, Eevenue Member, replying, said his information was that the people 
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Government had deeidei to debir loans for recoiisiru'-iioa a:^aiii?t the Famine 



;i?iy saoh reaiiss:. »ii. But spocnl woukl be con^iitToJ. The Flood fiehef 



Hindu MEMcuai;' Waljc-out 


Hr. Pahi^.jarii >piMru' a surprise (»n the House. He rose to make a statement 
o'.i behi'i of the Hiinlu members. lie said that they hai learnt the decision in 
the Tal’jyaoa proees'^ion cas ' in which 45 Hindus were conyicted. They wanted 
r ) .U'jvc ail ji'ijournmenr motion. But. before doini^- so, they wanted to phice before 
the House tii^ir Sti^n'r prolo^t a^niinst th? treaimehc given* to the members by the 
iTOvornmeiiL. When the case wa!^ being tried, many members of the Council tried 
to aoproich the Governor. 

The Home 5Ieinber: Is th:» in order? 

The speaker continuing said that the Hindu members of the 
considerably aggrieved at their not bung given an opportunity 
Governor and therefore they thought it neces^sary to leave the Council. 

^5Ir. Pvihaljani alon^ with the other Hindu members walked out, leaving the 
officials and the nominattd and Mahoraedan members to deal with the remaining 
two nffi -ial bills. 

T'i ‘ Bombay District Police Bill which enables the agents of the Socie^ for 
the Prevention of Onn lty to Animals to be vested with powers of police officers, 
and the Bombay Port Trust Bill to create special funds, including an employees^ 
welfare fund were passed. 


Council were 
of seeing the 


On the 13th OCTOBER the Governineiil business concluded w’ith the disposal of 
five official Bills. The Port Trust Bill was postponed till the next session. 

The Bombay Children’s Bill, giving |X)wer, to the Chief Presidency Magistrate to 
hear appeals against the orders of the Juvenile Courts, was pass-ed into law after 
three readings. 


On the 14r!i OCTOBER 5Ir. Swaminarayan moved the Gujerat Talukdari Amending 
Bill which seek- to compel Tabukdars to k(^p their expenditure below their incomes. 

Tne Bill intruded to remove the exemption from Sections 127 to 136 both in- 
clusive, of the land revenue code granted to the Taliikdars, in ord^.-:* to determine 
the representative rights of the talukdars and their tenants by a regular survey of 
the village sites. 

It was opposed by the Education and Local Board Ministers. 

The Takore of Karwada opposing said that the Talukdars did take as much 
interest as anybody else ; while mv , Jairatndas Desai stated that the object of the 
Bill evidently was to hand over the talukdars to the mercy of the Marwaris, 

The Revenue Member, opposing, said that the Government was as solicitous 
as the members of the Gouncil. The Bill was thrown out without a division. 

The Local Boards Bill was not moved. 

Mr. As vale raovtxi a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. with the 
object of loweriiig the franchise to Rs. 5. 

5Ir. Lalji Naraiiiji, Sir Vasant Rao, and Sir. M. Hidayatulla opposed ; while 
Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Ligade strongly supported. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 15th OCTOBER a protracted debate eusued on Mr. Bole’s Bill for reserva- 
tion of 18 seats for the Backward and depressed Classes in the Bombay Corporation. 

The Bill was pressed to a division and defeated by 50 votes against 17. 

On the 17th OCTOBER Mr. Syed Munawar’s Bill for having four nominated 
members to present Labour in the Bombay Corporation, was postponed till the next 
s^sion. 
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Sir Vasautrao Dabolker and Mr. Marzaban supported the Bill while Sir M 
Hidayatnliah, Minister, said that he should first consult the Corporal ion. 

Mr. Pahaljani's Bill to prevent deadlocks in Municipalities was accepted by the 
Minister for local Self-Government, and 'was passed. ^ 

Three more private Bills '^rere introduced. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion for the appointment of standing committees of the 
Legislative Council, as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee on the 
Government of India Bill of 1919, "was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 18th OGTGBEE the Council discussed two important motions of Mr. 
E. G. Pradban, one for proseutiiig a petition to H. E. the Govenior *for 
appointing a Standing Committee of the Legislative Council as recommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Government of India Bill 1919, and the other 
for the appointment of Council Secretaries as provided under S. 62 (4) of the 
Government of India Act. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta opposing the first motion said no member had thought it 
fit to say a single word about the resolution, which Mr. Pradhan had taken half 
an hour to move. Eegarding the Finance Committee of the Bombay Council, he 
said that the members of the Council were not desirous of expressing their views 
thoitgh the Committee was meant for the purpose of having informal discussions 
across the table and enable the Government to lay before the chosen members of 
the House, in an informal manner, all the information they had with regard to 
the financial condition of the Presidency. Personally he thought the question had 
come rather late in view of the forthcoming appointment of the Eoyal Commission, 
The Government were not prepared to accept it. 

The motion was negativ^. 

The second motion for the appointment of Council Secretaries was oj^posed by 
Sir M. Hidayatullah who said that the Government would appoint Secretaries if the 
Council wanterl them. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta referred ^ to the history of -^v^hat had been done in other 
p^owlnces since the Act came into force. Four provinces, namely, Madras, the 
United Proymces,^the Central Provinces and Burma, had tried the experiment’ and 
abandoned it. Would it surpsise the mover, if the speaker were to tell him that 
•within the first four or six months of the introduction of the Eefomis the Ministers 
received several suggestions for taking up members as Council Secretaries ? They 
decided, after consideration, to wmt for a little time to see the working of the 
Council and also to see what the other councils vms doing. After six months, not a 
single member of the House was anxious to be a Council Secretary; and there 
was not a single suggestion that Secretaries should be appointed to act with either 
the Ministers or members of the Government. Since June 1921, there had been no 
suggestion in that respect. 

The motion was thrown out. 

Mr. Nariman’s resolution for the appointment of a committee to co-ordinate 
and reorganise pnmary and seeondarj^ etiucation and to consider the introduction 
of P.nysieM training m schools, was rejected as a committee had already been 
appointed by tne Education Minister, ^ 

Concideratiou of two other resolutions was postponed till the next session The 
Oouneii was then prorogued. 



Madras Legislative Council. 

The No-Confidence resolution 

The monsoon session of the Madras Legislative Coiineil commenced at ^Madras 
on the ‘23rd AUGL'^ST. His ExcHLney the- Governor was watchinir the proceedings 
from his box and the House and the public galleries were crowded to its utmost. 
The news that the “no-con hdenee" motion was likely to be taken up on this day 
had attracted hundreds of students to the galleries. 

^The Ministers do not possess the confidence of the House* — this was^ the simple 
resolution moved by Mr. Venkata challam CHETTL leader of the Opposition in the 
Council, in movine: the “no-confi. bnee*' resolution. 

Explaining his party attitude during the last budget debate, Mr. Chetty said 
that his party was always ready to use its vote against the Ministry when the Party 
w’as satisfied "that such a course would achieve the objective of the Congress, namely 
the wr«xiking of Diarchy. Since then the memorable Coimbatore decisions, he 
proceeded, have brought" about the siruation in which the formation of any ministry 
in place of the present one is impossible either now or after the dissolution. Diarchy, 
he continued, is an unworkable machine and an un manageable monster. It has 
given rise to very many anomalous positions besides saddling the country w'lth a very 
heavy expenditure. Th"e rights prescribed under the section are circumscribed by 
conditions reducing those rights to disabilities. 

“Diarchy is a dead horse. It may be buried unwept, nnhonourtxl and unsung. 
The last general elections wrote the death warrant of the system*’ — said Swami 
Venkatachelam. After reviewing the results of the last elections the speaker said the 
Government set out to find three gentlemen to form the ministry. The quest was 
successful. But such situation cannot last long. It is straining the constitution 
to its breaking point. He declared that a party with only a dozen elected men 
behind it should run the administration of the Transferr^ Department. That it 
should be run by the aid of ■'/otes dependent on the will of the executive is an 
outrageous negation of all fundamental ideas of popular government.^ 

Mr. B. Eamachandra Eeddi, Independent .Justicite, who had originally talded a 
motion of his owm supported the motion. He characterised the Ministry’s doings 
in local self-Government Department as intolerable. AVe are not obstructionists’ 
declared Mr. Reddi. “We are supporting the present motion only to scrap 
dyarchy*’. He had no objection to leave the administration to the reserved half 
of the bureaucracy. Thereby administration could not be stopped for it was bound 
to continue irrespective of the Ministry which was now patting on the back of 
unwary people and getting their support. The speaker accusea the Excise Minister 
of seeking to go behind his promise of making Kellore dry immediately for he w^as 
already auctioning contracts for arrack licenses for next year in the district. 

_ Dcwaii Bahadur Krishna NAIR, ex-Dewan of Travancore, associated himself 
wirh the remarks of the previous speakers and agreed that dyarchy was unworkable 
but he would add that duiing the Justice Ministry’s power Lord Willingion had 
practically suspended dvarchy^ (Hear, hear). He had nothing to say against the 
Ministers personally for they were all honourable men. (Hear, Hear and laughter). 
The Present Ministers ought not to have been appointed belon^ng as they did to the 
smallest elected group in the Council. During seventeen days of the last budget 
session the Ministers faced no less than three defeats, ihe Dewan Bahadur 
reminded the Ministers that not^ iong^ ago in a division they had the support of 
only twenty one elected members including themselves as against fifty-eight elected 
members w'hich fact wfith the others w’hich the speaker cited showed that the 
Ministiy never commanded the confidence of the house. Lord Lytton had inunciated 
the principle that if the Ministers should be defeated even by one rupee in their 
first_ demand it meant the no-confidence of the House. Strangely enough Madras 
Ministers now in spite of three successive and clear defeats had not resigned. Mr. 
Krishnan Nair continuing accused the !Ministers of having nominated sixteen or 
seventeen members of the L^sktive Council to membership of local boards and 
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other committees controlled by Ministers constitutionally. The Ministry had 
committed great bluoders and the speaker hoped that before being compelled to 
resign they would voiimtarily do so. 



speaker 

i" -v' O "" %l w — kJCilVl. 

that when a new Government succeeded an old one it was not easy to change the 
lines laid down by the retiring one. He congratulated the Cohgi'ess party on 


out the Ministry in any case, let it not be fogotten that the portion was an attack 
on dyarchy and the system of^ administration and should not reflect on the Ministry. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist) while supporting the motion of censure 
defended thc_ Ministry's nominations which after all were better than those of the 
Justice ^linistry which had perpetuated cominiinalism and favouritism. (Some 
members Are you defending the Ministry ? 

Mr. Iyengar: — No. I am only exposing the misrule of the justice Ministry. 
Continuing the speaker said he recognised the high patriotism of the present 
Ministers when he w]ouj.d however condemn them for belonging to a vicious system. 

iir. Arpudeswami Udaiyar (Justlcite/ notwithstanding his party nomenclature 
opposed the motion for he wms a believer in evolution and not revolution. 

[ Owing to huge crow'ds waiting outside the President threw’ open the doors of the 
House and admitted a large number of visitors to the floor of the House where 
they were permitted to squat dowm. ] 

Mr. Saladhana (Swarajist) supporting ^ the motion asked if the Madras iVIinisters 
popessed even half as much power as British Ministers of even fourteenth century. 
Where then was ^the use of Ministers and Councils. He wms willing, however, to 
recognise that l\lLnisters w’ere congress members and proud of being so. He in 
Ins turn would have felt proud to cross floor had Ministers had courage to threaten 
resignation. After further speeches the House adjourned. 


Nextday, the 24 th AUGUST Mr. Chettiar, resuming discussion on the ^Uio 
confidence ' motion, asked if the present Ministers w’ho had voted with the opposition 
during the last ‘‘no confidence” motion against the '^Justice” Ministers Avere themselves 
fr^^ from commiinalism which formed the subject of the charge against the last 
Ministers. Mr. Chettiar added that the G. 0. S. before they Avere signed leaked out 
of the Secretariat. 

The Swarajist Chief Whip attacked the Chief Minister for his remark that non- 
co- 0 |>eratioii Avas a failure.^ He asked if the last election result did not prove its 
abundant success. The Ministers had not ever fought with the reserved half. On 
the other hand they had allow’od Mr. Moir, the Finance Member, to act the domi- 
ting mother-in-laAv over them. (Loud laugher). If his Excellency resumed the 
^ministration the country would be no worse, nor w’as he enamoured of the Royal 
Commission Avhieh could only take away dyarchy, but then non-co-operation would 
come back to stay. 

Mr. N. ShiA^arm (Nominated Depressed Classes representative) opposed the 
motion and defended dyarchy. 

, BMvaraj quoted Dr. Ansari pleading for responsive co-operation and averred 

iar^e funds now’ available dyarchy should be given, a fair chance. 

Raja of Panagm supporting the motion defended his party against the 
att^ks made on them. His party had felt that the reforms should not be condemned 
without mving it a fair trial. Now, a fair trial had been given and they were 
nw the system of dyarchy. The Raja also referred to his evidence 

uaore the Muddiman Committee that reiterated that dyarchy was unworkable under 
the present circumstaces. 

Chibf MiNisrEB’s Defence 
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now to do a'A-ay »ly:-.r“;sy on the nf the PwOyrd Commission and vrhen luitre 

tunas Wv:ro awi;:a’)Ie f tr ‘h-* ot the Tni’i-7 nvd <lcpartmeHts. The Chief 

Minister thou r- Prrei to^ Dr. Ansari's and sdd that when a ^earlcman 

wno. ne believed, wu-. to l-etdett.’! C: uiTe>' piesident had eiven a ciear and 

riyht lead, the -Madra.* Sv.Mraji-e'; ”, 1 «». the sepe.iher had believe*! were tendine: 
rowan.' responsive cp-eperation, not he parties to the ‘‘no-confidence'’ 

inotio.i, Ihe Chief Mrai'.or aNo rtfiit' i the charat' of communalisin and said 
that he had only he.M pnidel by princip’es eniinchuei }>y the United Nationalists. 

Axat.ysts or Voxrxo 

The no-oonfid*jnce r.ioi'.on was by 56 votes to 67. [All the fifty-six who 

vote! for th<? motion wore eDe^rd rnerihws. Ot the sixtv-seveii wh.o voted against 
the motion fourteen -were oldeials, t\vonty-three nominated and only thirty elected 
members. Of the thirty elc-eted r.ienihTs wh-'> v -»tcd for the Ministers "sis wmre 
Europeans. The House then adirsunied. 

OrrrerAL Busriness 

On ^ the 26th AUGUST liie Council met to transiiet official business. 
Immediately after quesrion time Dr. Mallya, Swarajist moved an adjournmcMit 
of the house to consider the que=^tion of scarcity of water in the city and con 
sequent outbreak of ch.olera. It was sug^^ested that The moilon was not iiT order. It 
was not primarily a mittw undiT the coiicrim of the local Government. The leader 
of the opposition an 1 Dr. 5I.allya oontfmdiii^ the motion was in order pointed out 
that the Red Hills T.ikc vras under diarchioal govt, us both the corporation 
and Govt, h.ad control over it. Government contended that the motion did not relate 
to any recent occurrence hut the opposition -was able to quote the Government 
order passed recently afioeting water supply to the Corporation. 

The motion ^as admit tel and the president fixed the afternoon for discussion. 

Supplementary grants wore then taken up. The leader of the Opposirion moved 
that^ coiisid'wation lie postponxl till the next day. Government did not oppose the 
motion and it was carrM. The house next proc-eeded to discuss new draft rules the 
Govt, proposed to make under the local Boards Act. 

The House then adopted the Finance Member's motion regarding the Public 
Accounts Committee r*port. On the motion of Mr. Ch^sman, Home Member, the 
Council passed a b’lll repealing tlie Planters' Labour Act. 

Speaking on the adiourumciit motion the Minister of Public Health stated that the 
question of im];roving water supply was under coii'^i^lenrdon. He emphasised the 
urgent need for Goverjiment support to cor]:^ration by way of grants to meet 
the situation. Hon’blc Dr. P. Subbarayaa. Chief Minister, recognised the urgency of 
the question and need for ensuring adequate supply lor dom^tic as well as indus- 
trial purposes. Hie only thing which could improve the position now ^vas rain which 
he added, amidst laughter, was not under the control of Government. Mr. C. W, 
Chambers, European representative, suggested the appointment of an expert com- 
mittee to consider the Governmoiit scheme for improvenioiit of water supply. 

Tiie Hon. Mr. T. E. !Moir. Finance Member, W’as heard to say that Government 
favoured the suggest ion and were alive to their share of responsibility in 
the complicated question. 

Before the adjournment motion was voted upon the Chief Minister promised to 
lend the required am cunt to the corporation relying on which the Opposition 
agreed to withdraw^ the motion. The Ministers concerned were absent from the 
House -when the leave was asked for to withdraw it. but on the challenge of the 
“Justice’ party block the orimnal motion was put and carried without a division. 

The Council also passed into law the Madras Planters’ Labour Act Repeal- 
ing Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

The Couned then considered certain amendments Jo the Madras Prevention of 
Adulteration Act Amending Bill, particularly regarding the defination of milk, and 

the consideration had not finisheef when the Council rose for the dav. 

% 

On the 27th AUGUST the Minister for Public Health stated that the estimated 
loss on account of recent fire in Madras ^Medical College, so far as damage to 
chemicals and apparatus was concerned, was about four to five thousand pounds 
sterling. In reply to interpellation, the Hon'ble Eanganath Mudaliar, Minister for 
I>eYelopment, stat^ that the Hindu Religions Endowments and Amending Bill was 
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one did not in any way disown responsibility for the unhappy communal situation. But 
what was its remedy ? To what extent could the police force be enlarged to keep peace 
between 33 crores of Hindus and Mussalmans ? If Hindus preponderated in the police 
force the Muslims would have no confidence in it and “ vice versa.” That was an un- 
fortunate lesson from the Calcutta riots. Communal suspicion was a disease of the mind 
and the cure lay there and not in external remedies. The remedy was in propaganda and 
in expenditure in bringing about better understanding between the two communities. 

Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani referred to the recommendation of the Armed Police Force 
Committee* which consisted of three senior members of the Civil Service and three senior 
police officers including the present Inspector -General. The speaker failed to understand 
why the Government should treat lightly the recommendations of such a committee. 
Proceeding, Mr, Chintamani quoted figures to show that the total number o\ fire arms with 
which the police were armed was the largest in the United Provinces compared to Bombay 
Madras, Bengal and the Pun 3 ab. He also pointed out that the reported offences against 
public tranquillity were less in the United Provinces than in any other major Province in 
India. The speaker further pointed out that the expenditure on the police in the United 
Provinces had, since 1920-21 till the current year, increased by over 50 per cent. During 
the same period the increase in Madras was by 4r and half per cent, in Bombay by 1 1, 
Bengal by 13 and half, Punjab by 9 and half, Burma by 6, Behar by 13 and Assam by 
24 per cent. Proceeding, he said that the remedy for communal tension is not in- 
creased armed police but an impartial policy and firm administration. If the 
Government made up their minds to promulgate and actually to adopt and to pursue a 
policy of strict equity and impartiality and if they made it clear to their District 
Magistrates that the occurrence of a riot in the district would be regarded as a certain 
sign of the failure of that Magistrate in the performance of his duty. I do not say that 
the riots would absolutely stop but I do ajfirm that there would be far fewer occurrences 
than have disfigured the history of this Province during the lest few years, 

Baja Kuhsalpal Singh, opposing the motion for reduction, said that a strong police 
force was an insurance against crime, Wherever there were riots the armed police was 
BQTicsJi in demand and that proved that the armed police was the most suited to deal with 

couithg .'disturbance^* 

Al&r . some further speeches closure was applied and the Hawab of Ohattari, Home 
4iember,inwindl^i|ijbhe debate, assured the House that the Armed Police Committee’s 
report would shorSy^' published. 

, The motimi for omission of the total demand on account of the increased armed police 
before the Honse and rejected by 47 votes to 42, but the amendment reducing the 
^ BSr^,P00 was adopted without division. The Government also accepted two 
motions f<tt' T^^&tions aggregating to Es. 18,000 and the entire police demand less 
Bs. 40,000 was next put. Swarajists aud Nationalists wanted to reject the entire demand 
hut it was voted by 48 votes to 33, 

Other Demands, 

Supplementary estimates under forest (Rs, 3,244), irrigation works (Ra. 19,935) and 
stationery and printing (Bs, 680) were next voted without much discussion. 

The jidl demand of Rs. 2,229 next came up for discussion and there were several 
lively debates in r^rd to the treatment of prisoners and electric installations in Agra 
and Naini Jails in order to provide pnnkhas to Europeans and select Indian prisoners. 
The Hense vated down the amount of Rs. 1,000 required for electrification. Another item 
of Ba, 12,500 required for the construction of a quarter for the special medical oflBlcer at 
Suitanpur jail where short-term tubercular prisoners are segregated was also voted out aud 
the rest of the demand granted. The Council then adjourned. 

Pay of Clerks and Peons. 

On tlw 23BD JUNE the Council reassembled to consider supplementary esti- 
r^ates. Ihree heavy defeats during the day somewhat counter-balanced a series of 
^ctorles that the Government had during the last two days. The first of these defeats 
related^ to a token cut moved by Mr. C. Y, Chintamani who urged that the pay of the 
clerks in the Allahabad High Court should be revised in a manner better than what the 
Goveminant intended to do by means of to-day’s supplementary estimates. 

The Nawab of Chattaii, Home Member, opposing the motion said that the Govern- 
ment has gone as far as they deemed fit. 

Mr, (SunUmani claim^ a division and the token cut was adopted by 49 votes to 25, 

Another Token Cut, 

The second defeat of the Government to-day was alto over a token cut mov^d by 
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Pandit G, B, Pant as a protest against placing certain medical officers in Tari Bahadur 
Government estates under the control of the Executive Officers- 

Sir Sam O’Donnell Finance Member, said that the Government did so in their capacity 
as landholders over that area. ' ** 

Mr. Pant’s motion after a short debate was adopted by 41 votes against 33, 

Re-Survey of Districts. 

There was a prolonged debate over the motion for omission of the supplementary pro- 
vision of Bs, 13,000 for re-survey work in the three districts of Fywibad, Bahraich and 
Sultanpur, Mr, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain set the ball rolling and one after another non- 
official members condemned the settlement policy of the Government. The refusal of 
the Government to reintroduce the Land Revenue Bill which was with Irawa last year, 
because of certain amendments adopted by the Council was severely criticised from all 
corners of the House. It may be recalled that the Budget demand of over eight lakhs for 
survey and settlement was refused by the Council in March last and had recently been 
certified by H. E, the Governor, Members opposing the supplementary demand tb-day ad- 
vanced arguments similar to those they had put forward in March last and Sir Sam 
O’Donnell, in opposing to-day’s motion, said that be had little to add to what he had al- 
ready stated in the course of the full dress debate on this question during the ^dgefc 
session. The motion for the omission of the demand was adopted by 56 votes against 2^, 

American Road-making Bemonstration. 

An interesting debate relating to the item concerning demonstration of certain 
American road-making machines was in progress when the Council adjourned fot the day. 
The scope of this experimental work is explained in a printed note. Negotiations bad been 
been in progress with the Russell Grader Company of Minneapolis U. S , who have made 
an offer which the Government propose to accept with some modifications. The terms of 
the agreement are that the Company will send one large and one small road-making 
machine and deliver these at Cawnpore free of cost. The Company will - send a Cap^e 
demonstrator who will operate machines and will be capable of actually building roada. 
and of training Indian operators to handle the machines. The period of demOnfetmtieB^ 
will be three months. The Govt»-nmcnt will pay the demonstrator fir^ oMss passage from 
Minneapolis to Cawnpore and back, his hotel bills duriag the journey and the 
allowances. The estimated cost to the Goremment will be Bs, 7,0©0. Swarajist and 
Nationalist members headed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani were opposM to this democstratipiF! 
whereas the members and the busin^men in the Conacil favoured it. 

Mr, Ohintamani’s Motion Withdrawn. 

On the 24TH JUNE the debate on Mr. Chintamani’s arotion for omission of Rs. 20,000 
in the supplementary estimates concerning the demonstration of American road making 
machines was resumed. After five hours* heated discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

The debate was full of interest and excitement, more particularly because of thfe ex- 
change of personal attacks between supporters and opposers of the motion. 

The amount required for experimental machines was voted in its entirety. 

The education demand was under discussion when the Council adjourned for the day. 

The “Pratap” Cswe Echo. 

On the 26TH JUNE Babu Ganesh Shankar Yidyarthi, who bad nearly fifty questions 
standing against his nan», wanted to know what action Government bad taken against the 
Sub- Inspector of Shikohabad Police Station who bad sued him (the questioner) for defama- 
tion. Itmay be mentioned here that this question and several others following it have 
reference to what is known as the Pratap defamation case. Mr. Yidyarthi, who is the 
Editor of ** Pratap,” was sued for defamation by the Sub-Inspector of Police, Mr. Yidy- 
arthi was found guilty by the lower court but was acquitted by the High Court who held 
that the allegations against the Sub-Inspector were ** prima facie” true. The High Court at 
first directed that judicial proceedings sbouid be instituted against the Sub-Inspector but 
subsequently they withdrew the direction and merely brought to the notice of the District 
Magistrate the observation of the Hon’blc Judges in their judgment concerning the Sub- 
Inspector for such enquiry and action as he might consider expedient. 

Replying to the original question to-day, the Nawab of Ohattari, Home Member, said 
that in accordance with the High Court’s directions the Superintendent of Police was 
making enquiries which are expected to be completed shortly. On receipt of bis report 
the District Magistrate would decide what further action, if any, should be taken in the 

n»tter 
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Adjournment Motion, 

This answer gave rise to a policy of supplementary questions, the replies to which did 
not prove satisfactoiy to the SwaTa 3 iat group of members and eventually Mr. G, H. Pant 
handed over notice of a motion on an adjournment of the House. 

Before admitting this notice to be in order Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, re- 
marked : The House will concede to me the difficulty of deciding the matter off hand. 
On the one hand the Hon’ble Members who put supplementary questions contend that 
the High Court gave definite directions to the Executive to proceed with the case and 
they found the charges against the Police substantiated. On the other hand, Government 
says definitely that all that the High Court did was to direct the attention of the Execu- 
tive to these and it is for their action and enquiry in any way which the local authorities 
might consider expedient. The whole theory, therefore, hinges on what High Court says in 
their judgment, I had no opportunity of reading privately or publicly this judgment. If 
the House will, therefore, permit me 1 should like to go through the judgment of the High 
Court first before giving any ruling on the point or any whether the motion is in order. 

I shall give my ruling to-morrow before questions are taken up. 

Mr, Chintamani’s Cut Motion Carried. 

After question time, the consideration of supplementary estimates was resumed. The 
Education demand was taken up first, Mr. Chintamani moved the omission of the item 
of Bs. 6,040 which was required for re-roofing the bungalow of the Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee, In his opinion, it was not a matter of urgency. 

Mr. Mackenzie, Director of Public Instruction, said that the bungalow had a thatched 
roof and its annual repairs cost over a thousand and it would be economic to replace the 
thatched roof by jack arches. The motion for omission was adopted by 43 against 38 votes. 

The rest of the Education demand was voted in toto. 

There was a prolonged debate on a token motion, the mover of which, Thakur Sadho 
Singh, Swarajist, urged that more money should be spent on female education than at 
present and that a portion of the grant to the District Boards should be earmarked for 
Vacation of women. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, gave a sympathetic reply but the motion 
was pressed. The House rejected it by 63 votes to 20. 

The demand under the head Agriculture was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned for the day. 

Adjournment Motion Disallowed, 

On the 26TH JUNE the Council re-assembling, Bai Bahadur Lai Sitaram gave a ruling 
d^Ilowing the motion for adjournment of the House which Pandit G. B, Pant, 
Bwarajist leader, gave notice of yesterday in connection with certain interpellations 
regarding the “ Pratap defamation case. The President said he had read the judgment 
di the High Court Judges and also the correspondence that passed between the High 
Court and the District Magistrate of Mainpuri. The President read out to the House 
extracts from the judgment and correspondence and ruled that Mr. G. B. Pant’s 
grievance that ** the High Court having held that there was a “prima facie'^ case against 
the Police Inspector of Shikobabad a fresh enquiry into the same matter by the Superin- 
tendent of Police is open to serious objection ” was not a matter of urgent public impor- 
tance to be discussed in the Council, If any person felt aggrieved by the action of the 
District Magistrate he had his remedy outside the Council. If was open to any person 
to apply to the High Court iu the regular manner asking them to elucidate their order. 
!l^ High Court had drawn the attention of the District Magistrate to certain observa- 
tioUB made by the Hon'ble Judges in their judgment for such enquiry and action as he 
considwed expedient. The President observed that be failed to understand where the 
Council came in, if the District Magistrate bad interpreted the High Court’s order in a 
particulai light and acted accordingly. 

Agriculture Grant. 

The adjournment motion being ruled out of order the Council proceeded to discuM 
BBp{fiement^y estimate under the heads “Agriculture Industries and Scientific Department.” 

Bao Krisbnapal Singh took some objection to the provision for opening a new demons- 
tratiGa at Meerut. 

Hr, Clarke, Director of Agriculture, quoted figures to show that the success of demons- 
tration farms had led to increase in the cultivated area in the provinces. 

The motion for reduction was withdrawn, 

Mr. Chinlamani moved a reduction of the amount provided for the appointment of 3 
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additional Deputy Director of Agriculture. The mover wanted to know why those new 
posts were being created. 

Mr. Clarke replied that the Department wanted some men to work amongst cultivators 
in their own fields and those workers would be organised and controlled by these new 
officers. The motion was withdrawn. 

Industries Demand. 

There were several attacks on the Industries demand more particularly against the 
provision for an additional Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and a Manager for the Arts 
and Crafts Emporium, Lucknow. The motions for reduction were all rejected and the 
Industries demand was voted and the house adjourned. 

On the 30TH JUNE the Council concluded its Nainital session and adjourned sine die. 

Three resolutions were disposed of dunng the day but the only interesting debate 
was on a resolution moved by a Swarajist member urging that the Government should 
place the draft of the revised Jail Manual before a Committee, consisting of a majority 
of non -official members of the Council, for examination and report before it was finally 
adopted and published by Government, After a prolonged debate in the course of which 
the Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed out that the revision of depart- 
mental manuals like the Jail Manual was the sole concern of the Executive and could 
not be entrusted to a committee of non-officials, the resolution was rejected by 42 against 
28 voles. 


The Autumn Session. 

The autumn session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced on the 
29TH OCTOBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Sita Ram, President, in the chair, to transact official business, but adjourned shortly 
after question time till Monday, as tUe non-official members strongly protested that they 
had no notice whatsoever that the bon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, was going 
to introduce to-day the Naik Girls’ Protection Bill and that in fact they were quite in the 
dark, until they entered the room, about the nature of official business. 

Naik Girls Protection BilL 

On the 31ST OCTOBER after a shKirt discussion in which an interesting suggestion 
wM made by Mr. Desanges to coopt two Naik women on the select committee, the Home 
Member’s motion to refer the Naik Girls’ Protection Bill to a select committee was carried 
without any opposition. The Bill received a hearty welcome from all quarters of the 
House as an attempt for moral and social uplift of a helpless and degraded community, 
which is exploited by interested people for their own benefit. 

It is noteworthy that the initiative for this much -needed social reform camp originally 
from the non-official members of the last Council. On September 1 1th, 1924, the Legis- 
lative Council adopted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Tbakur Mashal Singh recom- 
mending that the Government should take steps to put a stop to the selling, buying and 
bringing up of minor girls for immoral purposes, with special reference to the districts of 
Nainital, Almora and Garhwal, The Government appointed a committee to consider the 
question and the committee was of opinion that legislation ought to be undertaken. The 
problem was most acute in the case of the Naik community of Kumaun, where members 
are, with some exceptions, in the habit of bringing up all their girls to a life of prosti- 
tution. It was propc^ed to check this immoral practice by legislation, to effect the 
- r^istration and restriction of movements of minor girls of that community and separa- 
tion where necessary of such girls from their parents and gnardiaim. 

It appeared from the speech of one of the members that a memorial signed by 
27 Naik women has been sent to all members of the Council presentiiig their point of view 
in lizard to this legislation. 

Sex Bar Removal, 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER Mr. Mnkandilal, Deputy President, moved a resolution 
urging upon the Government to remove sex disqualification for women in regard to election 
and nomination to the L^islative Council. 

The mover pointed on that similar resolutions had been adopted by the Madras 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Assam and Punjab Councils as well as by the Legislative 
Assembly, In the Madras Council a nominated lady member had been elected as Deputy 
President, Several women*8 organisations in U. P. had also urged the removal of the sex 
bar. In the twentieth century, throughout the world, women were moving hand in hand 
with men in all walks of life. He faifed to understand why the United Provinces should 
remain a century behind the rest of the world. 
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Prom all sections of the Houee, the motion reoeived a hearty support, and was adopted 
unanimoQsly. 

Babu Shyamlai moved a resolution recommending to the Government, in its Trans- 
ferred half, to increase the grants to the district boards for medical purposes. The 
resolution was under discussion, when the Council adjourned for the day. 

Separation of Functions. 

On the 2ND NOVEMBER Pandit V. N. Tewari (Natioralist) moved that the Governor- 
in-Councii should take steps to bring about, without an^r further delay, the complete 
separation of judicial and executive furctions. Pandit Tewari gave a long history of the 
agitation in this country for this reform. He referred to the recent questions in the 
A^mbly put by Mr. H. N. Kunzru and the replies thereto given by the Governor-designate 
of U. P., and expressed a doubt if the Government seriously intended to bring about the 
reform. Two Secretaries of State for India had said in the House of Lords that they were 
prevented from carrying out this reform by want of funds. Sir William Vincent, as the 
Home Member of the Government of India, had stated that if any Provincial Government 
wanted to introduce the reform, the Government of India would not stand in the way. 
Accordingly, the U. P. Council had repeatedly urged upon the Government to intro.luce 
it in the United Provinces. The agitation in the Assembly and in the Council seemed to 
have borne little fruit. He hoped the C. P, Corncil would once again make it known that 
it was emphatically of the opinion that the reform was not only essential, but absolutely 
urgent. 

There were numerous speeches in support of the motion, and none opposed it. 

The Home Member said the Local Government’s attitude in regard to the question 
was well known. The matter was in the hands of the Government of India, who, he 
understood, were corresponding with the Secretary of State, 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Medical Grants to District Boards. 

After the disposal of supplementary estimates the Council proceeded to discuss the 
resolution of Babu Shyamlal recommending to H. E, the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
to increase the grant to the District BoJirds for medical purposes. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Public Health, in tbs course of his reply, admitted 
that there was much need for increased medical relief in the rural areas, and said the 
Government were trying to do their best with the funds at their disposal. The Government 
had two or three schemes in hand, and were going to appoint a Committee to consider them, 

Babu Shyamlal’s r^olution was adopted without any opposition. 

Reclamation of Criminal Tribes. 

Pui^it B, B, Tewari (Nationalist) next moved a resolution to the effect, that the 
Govemo^t ^lould take early steps to entrust the reclamation of criminal tribes to 
8U<di social and philanthrophic organisations of the faith professed by the tribes concerned, 
as were willing to undertake the work. 

The Member paid a tribute to the excellent work done by the Salvation Army 

for the moral and material uplift of the criminal tribes, and expressed bis regret at the 
wild attach levelled at them by some critics. On more than one occasion their work 
bad been commended by such men as Mr. Chintamani, Syed Baza Ali and Bai Lala Sitaram 
Bahadur. The resolution was carried. 

Censure on Police Officer. 

On the 3BD NOVEMBER Mr. Govindballav Pant asked what action the Government 
took against the Sub-Inspector of Shikohabad, whose complaint for defamation against 
P^dit Ganeah Shankar Vidhyarthi, Swarajist, from Cawnpore, had been dismissed by the 
Ab a ha bad High Court, Mr, Pant further wanted to know if the Sub-Inspector was 
either ^spexided or prosecuted in view of the remarks made by the Judges of the High 
Court in the course of their judgment, 

Tte Hmne Member, in reply, stated that inquiries were made, and the District 
c^ne to the conclus’on that proceedings against the Sub-Inspector were not 
likely to be successful. The Government accepted the conclusion. 

Them a volley of supplementary questions, and eventually the Swarajist Leader 
g awi mtioe of a motion for adjournment to discuss the action of the Government in 
tskisip no proceedings against the Sub- Inspector, notwithstanding a suegestion to that 
eJfootFfrom the judges of the High Court,. 

Ma Sit a ]^m, President, ruled the motion in order ; and said that, 
inbjecs to the sanction H, E, the Governor, the motion would be taken up fox discussion 
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In reply to a query from Mr, Pant at 4 o*cIock, the President informed the Swarajist 
Leader that H. H, the Governor had disallowed his motion for adjournment. 

This announcement was promptly followed by a walk-oat of the Swarajistf, The 
Council adjourned shortly afterwards. 

Early in the day, there was a lively debate on the resolution moved by Mr, A. P. Dube, 
Deputy Leader of the Swaraj Party, urging the discontinuance o£ the system of appointing 
ad hoc committees for the selection of candidates for posts in the transferred departments, 
and recommending the appointment instead of a permanent committee, consisting of five 
members elected annually by the Council with two members co-opted in each case on the 
recommendation of the Government, 

The resolution was supported by several Swarajist members, but opposed by the Minis- 
terialists. 

Speaking on behalf of himself and his colleagues Bai Bajcswar Bali, Minister for Bdn- 
cation, said that tinder the Constitution, the Ministers had themselves the ngbt of making 
such appointments but they appointed * ad hoc’ committees in order to benefit by expert 
advice in regard to the suitability or otherwise of the caniidates. 

The mover of the resolution wanted to deprive the Minister of the power of making 
appointment in their own departments. To this proposal, the Ministers, so long as they 
enjoyed the confidence of the House, could not consent. 

Mr. Dube’s resolution was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Ministers and the Official Bloc. 

On the 4TH NOVEMBER except for interpellations, the only business transacted in 
this day’s prolonged meeting of the Council was the discussion and eventual rejection of a 
resolution which involved an interesting issue of constitutional propriety. 

Babu Sampurnanand of the Swarajist Party, moved a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to accept the convention that in all matters coming up before the Council con- 
cerning the transferred departments, including votes of ** no-confidence” against the 
Ministers, the official members shonld abstain fnwn voting. The motion was strongly 
supported by the Swarajists and Nationalist mmnbers headed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
Ex-Minister, and was equally vehemently opposed by the officials and Ministerialists, 
There were nearly thirty speeches, in spite of the fact that closure was urged on more than 
one occasion. 

Mutual recriminations were not lacking. Mr. Chintamani was pointedly asked what 
would have been his attitude to the motion, if he were a Minister, 

The mover of the resolution and his supporters said there was no such unelected 
official bloc in any of the foreign legislatures and expressed the view that the Ministers 
should remain in office only si long as they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the 
elected members, in other words of the representatives of the people. That was in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the Reforms ; and although it had not been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, the Joint Parliamentary Committee in its report and Mr. 
Montagu, in bis speeches in the House of Commons, had expressed the view that the 
Ministers should not remain in office with the help of official votes, 

Baja Kushalpal Singh, who was the first in the field on behalf of the Government, 
maintained that in the first place the resolution was decidedly belated, and secondly that it 
was not in conformity with the spirit of the present Constitution, The proper time to 
have established the convention was when the IMoims first came into operation. The 
Royal Commission was about to come out to India co examine the Constitution and it was 
not the proper time to make experiments untried hitherto in the country, 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidajat Hussain was of the opinion that the official element 
must continue to exist in the Councils in order to safeguard the interests of the minorities. 

The Khan Bahadur was taken to task by his co-citizen, Babn Yikramjit Singb, who 
observed that whatever others might do his Muslim colleague from Cawnpore was sure to 
drag the King Charles’ head of communalism in all the discussions in the Council. 

Baja Sambhudayal was of the opinion that the resolution sbould be dropped, but 
brought in now and then to keep the Ministers in check and constant fear. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and the President put the closure motion to vote. 

It was turned down by 46 votes to 34. 

Mr. Syed Habibullah, a ministerial supporter, wanted to know why. If the proposed 
convention was good and desirable, it had not been suggested by Mr. Chintamani when 
he was the Minister, 

Mr. Chintamani followed quickly and quoted instances to prove that he and bis 
colleagues, were ever ready to resign whenever they found they had not a non-official majo- 
rity behind them. They had never depended on official votes in order to remain in 
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What his attitude would have been, had such a resolution come up when he was in oflSlce, 
was a matter of speculation. But supposing he was opposed to it, then was not there the 
saying “we live to learn.”? The Royal Commission would not think very highly of the 
Ministers and therefore, of the supporters of it, if it found that the U. P. Ministers relied 
for nourishment on the Mellin’s food of ofiBcial support, and not on the mother’s milk of 
the elected majority. With a full knowledge of the facts, and from his experience as 
Minister, he could affirm that the official members were not the supporters of India’s 
prepress, 

Bai Rajeswar Bali, Education Minister, said he could unhesitatingly assert that 
dyarchy was not only an unworkable, but even a vicious system. If he opposed the resolu- 
tion it should not be taken for granted that he was in favour of relying on the official 
votes. Dyarchy had introduced factors under which it was difficult to form parties on 
sound political lines. Dyarchy was in itself defective, and the existence of the official 
bloc with its voting power, was one of its concomitants. 

*Mr, Pant, Swarajist leader, asked the Education Minister why he should not join the 
Swarajists, for removing at least one defect in the “ unworkable ” dyarchy, by accepting 
the resolution. He failed to understand why the party system of Government could not 
be developed even under the present Constitution. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan thought that the purpose of the mover of the resolution 
would be well served, if it was made known to the coming Royal Commission that a section 
of Indian opinion favoured the view that the Ministers should remain in office only if 
they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the elected members, 

Mr. S. G, Jackson, elected European representative, was of the opinion that the 
existence of the European official bloc was essential in order to settle disputes between 
the Hindu and Muslim representatives in the Council. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell refuted the allegation that he had ever opposed any proposal 
which was conducive to Indian’s progress. It might be that his angle of visi-in was not 
identical with that of his critics. The particular proposition before the Hiuse, in his 
opinion, was demonstrably belated. If it was a constitutional impropriety that the official 
members should vote on a transferred subject, the point should have been raised some 
years earlier. Its importance appeared to have dawned suddenly, seven years after the 
introdnetion of the Reforms. It was idle to suggest that in the short interval which 
remained before the Statutory Commission was appointed an entirely new convention 
should be established. 

The resolution was cnventually put before the House, and was defeated by 60 votes 

to as. 

The Council then adjourned sbte 



The Burma L egislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
4TH JULY, its first elected president Mr. Oscar deGIanville presiding. The day 
was devoted to official business. 

After interpellations the Finance Member moved several amendments to the 
Council Standing Orders regarding allotment of days for non-official business, 
claim for division and time limit for the speakers on certain occasions. The 
motion was referred to a Select Committee. 

Of other official Bills transacted to-day the Bill introduced by the Home 
Member further to amend Burma Village Act 1907 evoked discussion and oppo- 
sition from several non-officials. The object of the Bill was to revive certain 
powers of Deputy Commissioners which they originally exercised and which were 
modified in 1924. The Government were of opinion that this revival was neces- 
sary for the protection of the villages as most of the Village Committees were in- 
capable of taking necessary steps, the system being still in its fnfancy. Discussion 
on the amendments moved vvere not completed when the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 5TH JULY, a non-official Bill and two non -official resolutions vvere 
disposed of. The Bill was moved by Dr. N. K. Parakosh to amend the 
Burma Midwives and Nurses Act, 192*, the object being to stop altogether un- 
qualified midwifery practice in area in which there are resident a sufficient 
number of qualified mid wives and medical practitioners to attend to the want of 
expectant mothers of all communities and their infants. The Bill was passed 
without opposition with a minor amendment. 

U. B. Pe moved the first resolution, recommending to Government to take 
steps to translate scientific and other useful books into Burmese with a view to 
securing a wider defusion of knowledges, also to provide text books to teach these 
subjects thiough the medum of Burmese in schools and colleges in Burma and to 
allot not less than a lakh of rupees for a good start for such work. In moving 
the resolution the mover criticised the present educational system, characterising 
it as unnatural, valueless and ruinous. It denationalised the people, undermined 
their religion, killed the literaiure and produced hybrids who were neither 
European nor Burman. 

After some discussion the Education Minister, in stating the reasons for 
Government inability to accept the resolution, said that there was an absence 
of constructive information in the resolution. He pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had not deviated from its policy of encouraging the study of Burmese and 
the translation of wellknown literature into that language. The Government were 
doing all they could in the matter, 'The motion was pressed to a division and lost. 

Another resolution moved by Mr, L. H. Wellington recommended to the 
Government that instructions should be issued to all the officials to refrain from 
jnnecessarily interfering in matters pertaining to the internal administration of 
all self-governing bodies. The mover cited some cases in support of his motion. 
Government benches explained the cases cited by the mover and supporters of 
-.he resolution and the points raised by them. The Hon. Dr, Ba Yin, opposing 
iid not find any proof of any unnecessary interference by the local officials and 
iaid that whenever the latter interfered there was justification for the same. The 
motion was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Capitation Tax. 

On the 7TH JULY the Council discussed Mr. U. Ba Pe’s resolution recom- 
mending to the Government to cancel the proposal to grant the exclusive right of 
manufacture and sale of hlawzaye ” indigenous liquor in Rangoon town district 
.0 one firm or individual. The resolution was lost. 

37 
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Mr. U. Pu moved a resolution recommending the Government to stop the col- 
lection of capitation and “thathameda” taxes from the ist January 1928. The 
mover referred to the report of the recent enquiry committee and regretted that 
the Government did not accept the recommendations of the committee one of 
which suggested that the Government of India should be asked to forego the part 
of revenues from Burma of the duties on rice, petroleum etc. 

The Finance Member in reply said that similar resolutions were moved in the 
council on two previous occasions and the Government had pointed out that they 
could not do without this large sum of money and they decided to leave the matter 
to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. After the report of this Committee 
was published in the next session a committee was appointed by the Government 
to find substitutes for these taxes. The members on the opposite bench declined 
to serve on the committee and so unfortunately the committee comprised of 
persons who usually supported the Government. The committee announced that 
the taxes .could not be abolished but that proceeds should be devoted to the im- 
provement of transferred subjects such as education, sanitation, public health etc. 
The same view was taken by the Indian Taxation Committee. The revenue from 
the taxes comprised ten per cent of the total provincial revenue and the Secretary 
of State had definitely ordered that no provincial Government should do away 
with a substantial portion of its revenue without his previous sanction. Burma 
was not the only province with this grievance. The impression that prevailed 
was that Burma was rich but an undeveloped country. Mistaken as this idea 
was nevertheless it did prevail in India, He opposed the resolution which when 
pressed to a division was lost, 28 voting for and 13 against. 

Corruption in Judiciary. 

On the 8TH JULY after an interesting debate on bribery and curruption the 
Council passed the following resolution moved by Mr. U. Ba Han of Tharrawaddy 
(North) ‘‘that this Council recommends to the Government of Burma to take 
necessary steps to make provision in the Burma courts manual to the effect that 
every judge and magistrate of all courts of justice in Burma should take an oath 
before the commencement of his judicial or magisterial functions for the day that 
he will administer justice to the best of his ability and will not be swayed by 
personal motives, or anger or fear or wilful ignor^ce,” Official members 
remained neutral and the motion was carried without a division. 

The People Party^s Walk-out. 

On the 9TH JULY the Council concluded its sitting and was prorogued after 
the disposal of all Government business on the agenda, the day being an official one. 

Mr, U. Pu, ex-Minister, made a statement on behalf of the People’s Party and 
then walked out of the Council, followed by all the other members of the party. 
He said that during the regime of the late Sir Mg Kin as Home Member the party 
(Nationalist) he led was almost always in opposition to the Government. Yet 
the atmosphere of the House was very different from what it was now. The late 
Home Member and his colleagues made a genuine attempt to work the Reforms 
to success and in spite of the great differences of opinion the House fully main- 
tained its dignity. But he regretted that that was no longer the case. 

That was not, the speaker said, the fault of the Pres»ident. The Government 
had caused the secession of certain members from their party and with the aid 
of those supporters had utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stiffie the 
people’s aspirations and thwart their, progress. The presence of the nominated 
and official members in the House was against all modern democratic ideals. 
The speaker continued that the financial policy of the Government was ruinous 
to the country, but no serious attempts were made to curtail the expenditure. It 
was clear that the Government had no regard whatever for the wishes of the 
people’s representatives. Concluding, he said it was no use for them to remain 
in this Council any more or attend the next session in December. 

After the withdrawl of the Party the House passed several amendments to 
the Council Standing Orders, some additional and supplementary grants and 
several Bills, including the Bill to amend the law relating to punishment by 
whipping. This Bill waS in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
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Crime and Murder Enquiry Committee. The object of the Bill is to check the 
increase in violent crimes. 

During the transaction of business the Finance Member (leader of the 
House) referring to the People’s Party’s walk-out, said that the allegations 
made by the Party were based on flimsy grounds and repudiated the charges 
levelled against the Government. It was only late last night that the idea of 
walking out got into their heads after an informal discussion between the speaker 
and the Party with regard to the business of non-official da>^ during the next 
session in December. The spirit they had been showing, indicating their inability 
to stand defeat, would not advance the Reforms, but would rather retard them. 
He expressed regret at this morning’s exhibition by the People’s Party because 
of the very serious effect it might have on the Reforms in Burma in the future. 
The opponents of the grant of further Reforms would claim that the morning’s 
exhibition was convincing proof of the unfitness of the intelligentsia of Burma, 
not only for a further measure of the Reforms, but even for the retention of the 
present Reforms. 

The December Session. 

The Burma Legislative Council commenced its two days’ session on the 
13TH DECEMBER, business transacted being purely official. 

The members of the People’s Party, who formed the opposition in the Council 
ani walked out of the last meeting were absent. 

Sir H. Butler’s Farewell Speech. 

On the r4TH DECEMBER in the course of his farewell address to the 
Council, Sir H. Butler said : — 

Mr. President and gentlemen, — 

This is the last meeting of the Legislative Council to be held during my 
term of office. We have had five years of strenuous work together. The first 
years were largely occupied in dealing with political agitation, in suppressing 
a dangerous movement against payment of taxes, and in organizing a campaign 
against a widespread outbreak of crime. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our officers and especially of the police and the magistracy, and thanks also to 
the support of the Legislative Council and the public, the province is now poli- 
tically quiet and crime is being checked and gradually brought under control. 
Murder is still very prevalent but other violent crime has already to some extent 
been reduced. The people are co-operating with the Government and there is 
a growing regard for law and order. The police force has been reorganized, the 
magistracy has been strengthened, real progress has been made in the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. The salaries of officials of all ranks 
have been raised. The Village Act has been revised and the remuneration of 
village headmen, who are the pivots of the administration, has been freely 
improved by a system of liberal rewards. Communicatioiis by road and rail 
have been greatly extended, the long wanted bridge over the irrawaddy at 
Sagaing has been commenced ; an experiment, sa far promising, has been made 
in the employment of prisoners on roads and in quarries ; education, sani- 
tation and public health have advanced ; in education there are now nearly 
10,000 more scholars than there were five years ago and the expenditure In the 
quinquennium increased by over 75 lakhs of rupees ; the needs of vernacular 
^ucation are being met so far as funds permit ; a medical college i6 being built 
and an intermediate college has been established at Mandalay ; a big scheme 
for developing technical and practical education has been drawn up by a com 
mittec ably presided over by Mr. Niven ; the extension of scout-craft and 
physical culture and the provision of playing grounds in Rangoon have been 
considered by committees ably presided over by Sir Benjamin Heald and Mr. 
Gavin-Scott; a beginning is being made in the development of our valuable 
fisheries ; a large building programme has been accomplished ; forest policy has 
been laid down and is being pushed ahead ; in agriculture we have started new 
seed farms and are training subordinate staff preparatory. I hope to a big 
advance when we receive the advice of the Royal Comsiission on Agriculture, 
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The People’s Party Manifesto. 

On the 12th September the Government issued a lengthy press cammuniquc in reply 
to the People’s Party manifesto. The communique says : 

On the last day of the monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council on the 
9th July 1927, the leader of the so-called People’s Party announced that for the rc-asou 
which he detailed, the members of his party did not propose to take any further part m 
the proceediagB of the session, or to attend the short session in December, He then left 
the Council Chamber, followed by a few members of the party who had attended the 
meeting. On the 12th August there appeared in the Rangoon press, a lengthy manifesto 
issued from the headquarters of the People’s Party, charging the Government with a 
change in the spirit cf working the Reformed Constitution and enumerating several cases 
in which the Government had used official votes “to defeat measures brought forward by 
the people’s representatives.” 

The manifesto concludes with a challenge to the Government to move the Parlia: 
ment to hold an immediate enquiry into the manner in which the Reforms have been 
worked in Burma or in the alternative to dissolve the present Conncil, and call for a 
general election. 

The manifesto contains numerous mis-statements and unwarranted deductions, says 
the communique. After dealing with some of the important of thorn, the communique 
concludes : — “ The foregoing examination of the manifesto shows, that it contains many 
mis-representations and errors regarding facts which were within the cognizance of its 
authors. There is nothing in the manifesto to justify an immediate inquiry into the 
woiking of the Reforms in Burma or for the dissolution of the presenfe Council and for a 
general elecuon, A demand for dissolution is appropriate, when it comes from a minority 
which is growing in strength. It is not so when if comes fiom a minoiity, w'hich is admit- 
tedly decreasing in numbers.” 

Rejoinder to Govt. Communique, 

On the 238t November the People’s Party issued to the press a lengthy rt joinder to the 
Govt, communique in the course of which it says : 

Notwithstanding the verbose statement of the Government, the fact however remains 
that, although the representatives of the people have been urging the Government to im- 
prove the economic condition of the people, the Government have been either lukewarm 
or indifferent. It is no wonder that we are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
Government axe reluctant to ameliorate the condition of the people, as such a course might 
dash with the vested interests of the foreign capitalists. 

A wold may be said about the waik-out and the petulant cry of “ children ” by the 
Hod, Pinance Member, when the Opposition members walked out of the Council. The 
press communique made a subtle attempt to cover up this incident and made out that the 
enemits of Burma’s progress would make capital out of this walk-out. It may be of in- 
terest here to mention that the People’s Party is not the only party that has resorted to 
walk-out tactics. Last year, during the election of members for the Education Advisory 
Committee, when Mr. U. Pu, the leader of the People’s Party, was in the chair, Mr. 
Glanville, then the leader of the Independent Party and at present the President of the 
Legislative Council, followed the same tactics by walking out of the Council, and was 
followed by the European, Indian and Burmese members of his party. The walk-out of 
the members of the Labour Party in Parliament is known all the world over. Recently the 
European members of the Bombay Improvement Trust are reported to have walked out 
when discussion took place on the question of stopping advertisements in The Statesman” 
If the intelligentsia of Burma is not fit for self-government, are we to take it that these 
European members are fit to govern us ? 

tTe still maintain that the Government have entirely failed to refute the main con- 
tentions of our manifesto, that the actions of the Government are'not in. accordance with 
the pledges given by Parliament and tbe best intentions of the authors of the Reforms, and 
that tbe Government have failed to improve the economic condition of the people, and have 
not taken sufficient interest to give financial assistance to the agriculturist-. 

If the present Government is sure of growing in strength*, it should not he afraid to 
follow the steps of the^Cosgrave Government of Ireland to disol ve the present Council, and 
call for a general election as suggested in our manifesto. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Unusual interest attached to the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council for the brief summer session which opened on the 1 8th July in Barnes 
Court, Simla. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency’s motion for a grant for additional police for 
Lahore raised a lively debate. Sir Geoffrey while speaking generally on the 
nature of the demands, had assured the House that these were mostly of a non-! 
recurring nature, as the Government was conducting a stock-taking review of 
their resources and would piece together their proposals into a really well con- 
ceived picture of development before coming to the Council next autumn session. 
As this remission was the last of the windfalls they must undertake schemes with 
proper foresight. 

Sardar Habibullah spoke strongly against the attempts to recruit Gurkhas 
and the like to the police. 

Sir Geoffrey replied that the experience of Amritsar riots was that Gurkhas 
inspired a sense of security as they were found to be partial neither Jo the Muslims 
nor to the Hindus, Therefore, out of total of 350 additional police, 9 Gurkha 
head constables and 77 foot constables had been recruited. Of the remainder 
of 350 there were two head constables each belonging to the Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim communities, and 84 Sikh constables, 122 Hindus and 67 Muslims. This 
was entirely in consonance with the Government’s policy. As about 75 per cent 
of the police of the Province was Muslim there was a preponderance of this com- 
munity. New recruits were mainly drawn from Hindu and Sikh martial classes 
on attractive terms and had semi-military duties. 

Mr. Afzal Haq raised a debate on the motion for censuring the police for 
beating undertrial prisoners and volunteers on arrest during the Lahore riots. 
He was supported warmly by Dr. Alam. 

Sir Geoffrey re. udiated the charges and dwelt on the part played by the mover 
in the unfortunate events which were a blot on the honour of the House of which 
he was a member. 

President : These charges cannot be preferred incidentally. The Hon’ble 
Member must move an independent and substantive resolution if he wishes to 
make charges against another member. 

Sir Geoffrey said that this Khilafat organization was trying to revive its 
old tactics seeing their dupes in trouble and themselves collecting funds and 
disposing them of to their own satisfaction. (Laughter). He was gratified that 
more temperate counsels had prevailed at Lahore and that the people would not 
be misled by the cries of Islam in danger. Once Islam was in serious danger 
and it was the British Government that at Laushanne helped Islam. Could they 
not then trust their Local Government to see them through a temporary and 
purely local diflScuIty? The motion was rejected, only two supporting it. 

Court Fees Act. 

The Bill of Sir Geoffrey to amend the Court Fees Act was opposed by Mr. 
Lai Singh and rejected. 

Sir Geoflfrey declared that the Government itself had not yet made up its 
mind regarding its desirability, but wanted to sound the public opinion. 

The Multan Riots. 

Finally Mr. Maqbool’s adjournment motion, which had been admitted earlier 
in the day, to discuss the Multan riots and the prevention of such riots raised 
very interesting debate. Mr. Maqbool was for a special measure to penalise the 
communal desperados. 

Mr, Craik declared from an intimate knowledge of the past five years that 
the Punjab vernacular press was the most virulent, obscence and fomenter of 
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communal troubles in all the provinces and largely caused communal hatred. 
The more a paper lied the more it sold and he was convinced that all this was 
done for pecuniary gain. He wanted a definite encouragement from the Council 
and an expression of its opinion that the law must be strengthened. 

Pundit Nank Chand assured the House that the whole province would wel- 
come such a measure. Sir Abdul Qadir also supported the motion. 

Rana Ferozedin and Dr. Alam held that public opinion must first improve, 
as it was refiected in the press. 

Raja Narendra Nath was sceptical of the success of the proposal. Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, replying to the suggestions made by several members 
for a Round Table Conference, said that the matter would be considered, but 
there must first be a desire for such unity. Press legislation, he said, would 
have to be of an All-India character. The motion was talked out. 


On the 19TH JULY the Council despite official opposition carried a resolution 
of Chaudhuri Ram Singh urging that income derived from resin obtained from 
Shcmilat forests of Kangara district be distributed amongst Zamindar proprietors 
ofShamilat. Mr. Barron and other official speakers showed that Government’s 
treatment was generous as compared with those of their predecessors or of 
neighbouring Hill Chiefs, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh moved a resolution urging efficiency as the sole test for 
recruitment to services. Interesting debate ensued in which Mr. Dulichand and 
others challenged this view. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency re-stated Govern 
ment’s policy and the resolution was withdrawn. 


On the 21ST JULY the Council discussed and rejected without division 
three non-official resolutions. Sardar Hira Sing’s motion urging the release 
of all political prisoners was opposed by some who condemned those convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that practically all non-co-operation pri- 
soners were released while of Gurd,wara prisoners, only six were left who could 
obtain release by fulfilling honourable conditions. As regards thirty-three prisoners 
convicted during the war they were very dangerous and therefore their release 
could not be entertained, the forty-one prisoners convicted during the Punjab 
disturbances were all blood-thirsty and dangerous and they too could not be 
released, for the last two classes of people the Government had not even a shade 
of Sympathy. Sir Gecffrey detailed numerous releases ordered as a result of 
clemency on the recent occasions. 

The other two motions which were also rejected were those of Dr. Alla m 
who pleaded for extension of canal to Shahpur and of Dr. Nanak Chand who 
urged primary education through the medium of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh’s proposal for compulsory physical training in all schools 
was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

. .. P? 22ND JULY the Council concluded its brief monsoon session. Sardar 
Lyjalsingh s resolution urging a Committee to draw up a scheme of compulsory 
physical training in all educational institutions was replied to by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the ii.ducation Minister, and Sir George Anderson, the Director of Public 
Instruction, who were able to show how schemes had already been put in opera- 
ion which, however small in the beginning, were intended in course of time to 
provide all the institutions with teachers who would supplement and even sup- 
plant the wOTk of the drill instructors. Medical treatment, following up medical 
inspection, had also been introduced in six districts. In view of the assurance of 
genuine interest of the Ministry in the movement the mover withdrew his resolution. 
1 Bodhraj urged the appointment of a Committee to revise the pay of 

Clerks drawing Rs, too per month or less with a view to giving them a living wage 
ana stamp out copupticn. Mr. Emerson showed that the last revision was 
generous and tMt the questions of individual hardships were continually being 
■ The re^lution was rejected by an overwhelming majority, 

, Before atyourning the Council sine die the President expressed grateful 
tnanks to the Governor and Lady Hailey for allowing the use of the hall at great 
jnconvenience to themselves. . - 
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The Winter Session. 

The Winter Session of the Punjab Council commenced at Lahore on the 21 ST 
NOVEMBER 1927* After interpellations Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance 
Member, made a len^^thy statement before supplementary demads were moved 
regarding certain investigations to which he had referred in July last. He gave 
detailed information about the progress made in those investigations and laid on 
the table copies of a paper prepared by Mr. Emerson entitled Examination of 
Financial Resources and Requirements for the Period 1927-28 to 1930-31 
Inclusive.’^ 

The Finance member was confident that a study of the detailed figures 
would enable the Members to approach the Budget proposals, when presented, 
with that familiarity and sureness of touch the foundations of which rested in a 
complete understanding of the many complexities of the financial situation and 
which was the only sound basis for informed scrutiny and wise conclusions. 

The Council then voted without much discussion nine demands for supple- 
mentary and additional grants. 

Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq’s amendment to the demand moved by the Finance 
Member for the appointment of ten vvholetime stenographers for the courts of 
certain selected senior subordinate judges was ruled out of order by the Presi- 
dent. 

On the 22ND NOVEMBER, in reply to a question from Raizada Hans Raj 
as to whether it was a fact that Government officials in the Punjab, especially^ 
those of the Police Department and the Information Burean, helped Miss Mayo, 
the Government replied that during her visit to the Punjab, Miss Mayo met and 
conversed with officials and non-officials. No official help was given to her 
in the Punjab towards the collection of materials for her book. 

Municipal Officers’ Bill. 

The Punjab Municipal Executive officers’ Bill was severely criticised by 
several sections of non-officials on a motion of Chowdhuri Afeal for the circulation 
of the measure. Minister Feroze Khan Noon accepted the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the 23RD NOVEMBER Non-Official resolutions were discussed and 
after four hours’ debate only one resolution was passed and the other was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Lala Gangaram moved a resolution recommending Government control of 
the sale of artificial banaspati ghee in the Province by suitable legislation, to 
which an amendment was moved by Lala Gopaldas recommending a prohibiting 
tax on such ghee by municipalities, town committees and notified areas, and 
punishment for the adulteration of pure ghee with such artificial ghee. 

A large section of non-officials strongly supported the resolution, and aked 
the Government to undertake immediately legislation to stop the sale of banaspati 
ghee, which was undermining the health of the people of the Punjab. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, expressed grati- 
tude to the House for throwing very valuable light on the vexed question. 
Personally he felt that banaspati ghee was not conducive to the health of the 
average Indian, and it was a bad substitute for ghee. The question of prohibiting 
the import of the article was not within his power or within the power of the Local 
Government. In order to approach the Government of India for the sanction 
of legislation he desired some material to strengthen his hands, and he was glad 
the mover had brought this resolution. With the authority of the Council’s 
opinion he would now approach the Government of India for suitable legislation 
to stop or check the sale of such ghee. He was also considering the amend- 
ment of the Food Adulteration Act in order to bring some sort of measure. 
The Minister considered the suggestion of the mover of the amendment a 
valuable one, and said he had already issued instructions to municipalities to ask 
dealers in artificial ghee to obtain licenses. 

In view of the assurances given by the Minister, the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the original resolution being put to the vote was carried, the Govern- 
ment not opposing. 
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Barani Tracts. 

The second resolution was moved by Captain^ Sikandar Hayat Khan, which 
recommended that Rs. to lakhs out of the remission by the Government of Ind^a 
in the annual contribution from the Province be set apart annually for the next 
ten years for creating a special fund for levelling down land revenue in the Pro- 
vince, particularly to give relief to such Barani tracts in which the prospects of 
providing irrigation and other facilities for development are remote. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution 
said that the proposition put forward by the mover deserved very deep thought as 
to what its consequences would be. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, quoted statistics showing that land 
revenue was already low in areas like Hissar and Attack, which were the worst 
Barani tracts, and he challenged anyone in the House to say that revenue in 
these areas was excessive. They were not callous to the requirements of the poorer 
zemindars, and everything possible was done for their relief. He thought the 
proposal contained in the resolution would not benefit zemindars in the long rnn. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER at question-time Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
informed the House that 14 martial law prisoners were undergoing sentences 
of transportation for life in the Andamans, and their probable date of release 
would be between 1937 and 1938. 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Mohanlal, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
said that the steps which had been taken by the Government since 1921 when a 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the Government and to make recommendations were as 
follows : 

The Punjab Civil Service judicial branch had been completely separated, 
recruited and trained. 

Magisterial powers had been taken away from departmental officers as re- 
commended by the committee. 

The Government had added to the strength of the Punjab Civil Service with 
a view to securing more rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magis- 
trates. All districts now had magistrates who had been relieved of executive 
duties, and concentrated on magisterial work. 

The Government did not propose to take further steps at the present time. 

Validating Bill Passed. 

On the 25TH NOVEMBER consideration of the Bill to validate the imposi- 
tion of the Haisayat tax by district boards, which had been declared ultra vires 
by the High Court, with retrospective effect from date of imposition, was taken up. 

Mr. Mohanlal strongly protested against the motion, and said by taking the 
Bill into consideration, the Council would be stultifying itself and be setting a 
dangerous precedent. 

Dr. Gopichand said that District Boards and the Governments had made 
a mistake in levying the Haisayat tax, and after the decision of the High Court 
holding the tax illegal, the Council should not try to legalise an illegal act, and 
rob the people of their civil right to claim refund of the amounts collected. 

The motion however, being put to vote was carried, and the bill taken 
into consideration clause by clause. 

Two minor amendments were moved by the Government which were adopted 
I > the Council, without a division. The Bill as amended was then passed, the 
opposition not challenging the division. The Bill gives validity to the tax only 
up to 15th November 1927. The question whether such taxes should be permitted 
in future, is under consideration by the Government of India. 

Earlier in the day, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i Hussain the Punjab Land 
Revenue (amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee after an amend- 
ment by Mr. Afzal Haq for its circulation for eliciting public opinion thereon had 
been rejected. The council then adjourned sin die.^^ 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

The August Session of the C. P. Legislative Council was inaugurated on the 4TH 
AUGUST at Nagpur with a lengthy speech from His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, 

Addressing the Legislative Council His Exc-^ieacy said that since the formation of 
ministry everything has been settled down to get the best possible results from the consti- 
tntion which the wisdom of Parliament has framed for the people of India. He surveyed 
many improvements in the Irrigation Djpartment, He then referred to the Laud E avenue 
payers vvho want to see resettlement tlone and he askstl them to beiirve that it was no 
pleasure to Government to increase the payment which any one had to make for the cara- 
mon good. At the same time the right of the state to tak‘5 aivantage of the unearned in- 
crement accruing to the holders of land lies at the root of the fiscal system of the country 
and can hardly be foregone unless and until throughout India generally a new fiscal 
system is introduced. The Governor referred to the appointment of a Committee to go 
into the que stion of a medical college and to consider a mass education scheme. 

Referring to the extention of franchise to women he said that female education was 
bound to influence powerfully for the future good of the province He said that his 
Government has decided to close the rfmaining liqnor shops in the rural parts of the 
Damoh District. He said that it was settled to take practical steps to promote the study 
of the vernaculars ot tho provinces iu the University and the appointment of Professors of 
Hindi and Marathi were being proposed, fie saw prepress in the direction of unity. The 
old friendly relation between European and Indians had been restor^l. Tiie tension 
between Hindus and Mahometlans had been relaxed and the frietion between Berar and 
Central Provinces had been mitigated and he appealed for co-operation in this direetkm. 
He appealed to all patriotic citizens of this provinoe to soften the relations betWB^ the 
Marathi and Hindi speaking areas. 

His Excellency oonclnded his speech by r^erriag to sabpicvincial diflefeoaei in the 
following terms 

^ I know that there is a Hindi MaraUii problem just as there is an Indo-European, 
a Hindu-Mahomerfan, a Brahmin-non-Brahmin and a Central Provinces and Berar problem 
and that it has to be faced. All I ask is toafc in facing it each man shall keep before his 
eyes the duty be owes to the province ss a whole and that the fre^ora of question and 
debate in this Council shall be used with an eye to concord ani not to strife. And I would 
go further and ask each and everyone here present to keep in mind the claims upon his 
allegiance of India as a nation on equal terms with the other nations of His Maj^y's 
Empire has always appealed strongiy to me. No one who is not blind can fail to see 
the vast strides made in recent years towards the achievement of the ideal set before^ us, 

I do not know when the Statutory Commission will came but when it does I want it to 
find this province free from any bickerings which may impair its unity and ready to take 
its proper place in the wider national unity to which it belongs. 

After His Excellency’s speech the Council adj^med for half an hour and on re- 
assembling agreed to refer the folJowing bills to varions Ssiect Committees :—(l) The 0. P. 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, {'i) Prevention of AduItSfratioa AnModment Bill, (3} C. P. Con- 
solidation of Holding Bill, (4) Probation of Offenders Biil, (5) Village Panchayafc Amend- 
ment Bill, (6) C. P. Chidren Bill, and (7) 0. P. Settlement Bill, Several members spake 
on the last bill making many sugge^ious. Mr, P. K. Mehta awd that tha bill fails far short 
of the principle laid down in Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. Next tha Htwioar- 
able Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Municipalities Amendment Bill 
be refered to a Select Committee. The bill gave right of appeal to ^ raimicipal servants 
against the orders of dismissal etc.i by the Municipality, This clai^ was strongly 
opposed by Eao Baha^lur Kelkar. Ex-Mim*rfer and Mr. G. E, Pradlatn for giving this right 
to municipal servants, Mr. Kale supported these provisious of the bill oa the grouml that 
there was a great need of protection to th®e servants. Some members coniinued^ their 
attack on the Municipalities Amendment Bill and pleaded for circulation to elicit opinions of 
municipalities in the proviuee. The Hon’blethe Minister for Local Self-Government agreed 
that it was a retrograile step but held that it was necessary to have such a measure to protect 
municipal servants and assure^i the House tliat Government was nob at all anxious to 
instal a Deputy Commissioner as an appellate authority. He agreed that the Bill 
circulated. The house also agreed to circulate the Bill amend ing the present local Self- 
Qovemmeat Bill. The House then adjourned, 

38 
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Od the 6th August the Council had a short sitting and after a few interpellations 
adjourned till the 8TH AUGUST when several nou official bills were introduced and some 
of them deferred for publication to elicit public opinion. Consideration of some bills 
was postponed till next day to suit the convenience of the Hon’ble Minister for Local 
Belf*Oovernment. The House adjourned when Mr. Vidya’s Tenancy Bill was being discussed. 

On the 9TH AUGUST replying to ouo of the questions Government stated that owing 
to increase in duty on country liquor the consumption has fallen from U, 69, 877 proof 
gallons in 1919-20 to 4,69,996 in 1926, 

Basim Biots. 

The Home Member gave details about the Baaim riots. On the lOfch July five cows 
were sacrificed by Moslems and Hindu’s organised a protest meeting. The same night five 
men presumably Hindus, entered the house of the Circle Inspector who was out of Mg 
house. One of these five peisons carried a sword. On hearing of this the Diputy Com- 
missioner, Akola, went with a police party and dispersed the crowd both of Hindus aud 
Muslims who were armed with lathis and thus after restoring peace returned to Akola. 
After his return stray fights took place in which one constable, 8 Mahomedans and 10 
Hmdus were injured, four seriously, one having since died. Section 144 has been applied 
prohibiting the use of lathi for one week. 

Tenancy Bill, 

After question time the Council proceeded with the discussion on Mr. Yidya’s motion 
to refer his Tenancy Bill to a Select Committee. Mr. iSfelson, Chief Secretary, said that 
new amendments were introduced in the Tenancy Act only seven years ago and Govern- 
ment would deprecate tampering with the Bill wichia such a short period. All non-official 
members wanted that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. This was agreed to- 

The Council then proceeded to discuss bills which were postponed yesterday. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh wanted to recommit Mr. Chedilal’s Municipalities Amend- 
ment Bill to the Select Committee but his proposition vras negatived. Uiscussion then 
followed as to whether nominated members should have hand in the selection of members 
on Municipalities, The Minister for Local Self-Government was opposed to taking away 
of this right. 

After further discussion the Council rejected Me. Chedilal’a amendment by 28 
against 33 votes. The amendment aimed at depriving nominated members of taking part 
in the selection of members in municipality. The Hon’ble Minister for local self-Govern- 
menfc moved retaining the clause providing for nomination of officials specially belonging 
to the technical side of service. The nomination is not to exceed the number of selected 
members and also is not to exceed one fifth of the total strength of the municipality. This 
official amendment was carried, 33 voting for and 29 against. The bill aa amen led was 
then carried. 

Mr. Singai then introduced his Slaughter of Animal Amendment Bill, This was 
opposed by Khan Bahadur Gulam Mohiddiu mainly on the ground that the bill was con- 
troversial and likely to create bitter feelings between Hindu- Mnslim communities. Bat 
the house granted leave to introduce the bill, 

Mr. Dick and the Honble Mr. Marten opposed the bill on the ground that the 
proposed amendment was unnecessary, as there were sufficient safeguards in the present 
Act, Moslem members also opposed the bill as unnecessary and likely to frustrate the 
very object of preserving cattle for agricultural and dairy purposes. This created some 
excitement amongst Hindu members and there were lobby oonsultationa among them, 
The Hon’ble Mr, Marten pressed his motion for circulation but the house rejected it, 
22 voting for and 39 against his motion and carried the motion to refer the bill to the 
select committee. The Council then adjiurned, 

On the lOTH AUGUST the Council after interpellations proceeded with the supple- 
mentary demands. Rao Bahadur Kelkar proposed a cut of rupees 66,394 under the head 
Revision of Survey OpnatiODs in the Mandla District. The cut was supported by Mr. 
U* D. Phatak from Mandla on the ground that Mandla District has been passing through 
a crisis owing to floods and no expenditure should be incurred. The Hon, Mr, Marten 
demanded a division and the cut was declared carried by forty-two against eighteen. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar proposed another cut of rupees 76,636 under the head Revision 
of Survey Operation in Bilaspur (Khalsa). Mr. Thakur Chhedilal supported the cut on the 
ground t^t the district was not in ne^ of survey operations. The cut was opposed by 
the official members but it was declared carried without division. The third cut 
amounting tc rupees 67, 2 IB under the same head in the Bilaspur Zemindary was al^ 
leclared carried without any division, ^ 
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Mr, Ghanasham Gnpla proposed a cut amoantine to rupees 18,1 15 unicr the head 
Map Correction preparatory to regular settlement in Drug District in view of the Settle- 
ment Bill on the legislative anvil. Messrs. Gordon and Helson stated that the amount 
was required for enquiry and not for settlement operations as anticipated. The cut was 
declared carried without division. 

Hon, Mr, Tambe moved for a demand amoanting to Rs. 9 46 under the bead Civil 
and Sessions Courts, The demand was opposed on the ground that there was no pressure 
of work at Akola and other places. At this stage the house was adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch interval the Council continued discussion on demand under the bead 
Administration of Justice amounting to Rs. 9,426 for appointing additional subordinate 
judges to dispose of pending work. The whole demand was opposed on the ground that 
pending work could b 2 disposed of by transferring some judges from one place to another 
and curtailing the number of holidays recently increased. The house rejected the pro- 
posed cut without a division and granted the original demand. The house then pa^ed 
(1) demand for education Rs. 10,888 ; (2) Rs. 3,0§0 as grant in aid to co-operative credit ; 
(3) demand of Rs. 7,38,122 under head civil works, (4) famine relief Rs. 80,000 to be 
spent in Berar • (5) Rs. 8,000 for pub.ic health (6) Bs. 1,50,000 for opening citti* 
breeding and a dairy farm at Elichpur, Berar ; (7) Rs. 2*29,000 to spent on the road 
in Berar, except Rs, 10,000 to be spent for a female normal school at Amraoti, Tois too 
was granted by the Council after all amen 'ments were disposevi of. 

The demand of Rs. 16,500 for electric installation in the Government House at 
Pachmarhi was carried, 40 voting for and 17 against. The Swarajists opposerl this demand. 
This concluded the Government lusinees of the session and the Council atljourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council. 

In opening the July session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 18TH 
JULY, Sir Laurie Hammond recommended the Goal para Tenancy Bill and the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to the careful conskieration of the members, and 
pointed out that the financial out-look had improved owing to the remission of pro- 
vincial contribution, and that there were signs that the improvement of communications 
would shortly be taken up in earnest. 

His Excellency congratulated the province' on the result of its campaign against Kala- 
Azar ; and asked the Councillors to consider the advantages of an extenbiv * anti-malaria 
campaign. Deferring to immigration and the resentment of the inhigenons inhabitants, Sir 
Laurie said that the province ow&i not merely its prosperity, but its very existence to the 
immigrants. He counted it a signal honour to be allowed to folio in the footsteps of the 
great administrators and pioneers of the past and to do what little he coaid with their 
assistance, towards carrying on, and if permitted, expediting, the pro<'e^ of development. 

His Excellency concluded ; “ I>t us work together for the physical improv ment and 
material development erf the province while we see the light upon the hills, for all too scan 
night cometh, when no man can work,” 

Progressive Reduction of Opium Ratio. 

On the 19TH JULY the debate on Mr. HiUibarui’s motion for progressive reduction 
of opium ratio to nil within the coming ten years w.as taken up. Mr, Haiibaraa told the 
House that the very same reaDlution though worded in diff'^reut laoguage was moved by 
Rev. Nicolas Boy in 1921 as an ordinary member of the House, but 1921 and 1926 is a long 
perioti and many gallons of water have flowed down the Brahmaputra, 

The Hon’ble Minister to the amazement of the House rose to oppose his own 1931 
resolution. He showed much anxiety for smuggling and ennuciated a mo«iel principle 
that with the reduction of opium ratio smuggling would increase. He admitted in his 
Speech that the Excise Officers were aware of a vast organi^tion of smugglers. This was 
wlfflt he gathered from his tour in the plains He admitteri that the Excise Officers even 
knowing the experience of such organisations were utterly helpl‘*sa in detecting them. 

The most brilliant speeches of the day were th(^ of Mr. N. C. Bardoloi^s and Mr. 
Bobini Kumar Choudfaury*s, Was it not most rkliculous on the part of the Government 
who threw thousands of temperance workers into jail in 1921 to admit of utter belplesjs*' 
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ness against this net work of smugglers’ organisation knowing who the members of this 
gang were ? Was it not most ridiculous on the part of the Government armed with all the 
paraphernalia of law and order to admit that the G jvenimeut who couli engage an army of 
0. I. D, oflBcers in pursuit of harmless political workers was powerless to deal with a band 
of smugglers or was it that the Government in their anxiety to derive profit from this 
opium traffic bolster up this bogey of smuggling of opium into Assam” ? Thus did Mr. 
Bordoloi and Mr, Chondhury heckled the Minister. 

Mr. Eohini Kumar Ohoudhury also wanted an assurance from the Minister that the 
Government would not resort to a campaign of repression ag in 1921, The resolution was 
carried and the division list showed 30 for and only 8 against. 

After interpellations which were eventful with passage-at-arrns b tween Mr. Rajendra 
Narayau Ohoudhury and the Finance Member, Mr. T, P. Ohaliha’s resolution regarding the 
compulsary iTgistration of sales and transfers of cattle and appointment of registrars for 
the purpose was taken into consideration The Judicial Member in reply admitted that 
the Government had under executive orders already adopted a system oi registration and 
in the absence of any bill for the purpose be was powerless. Tne resolution after a full 
debate having been defeated Mr. Gupendra Lall Chovvdhuiy, the Deputy President of the 
bouse moved his resolution recommending the Government to take necessary steps for the 
provision of sufficient pasture lands and to take to necessary legislation which was carried. 

This discussion on the resolution brought to light the horrible grazing conditions in 
Assam, the situation in the permanently settled districts b'^dng worse than that in the 
temporarily settled districts where with the paucity of milk supply people fell an easy 
victim to all dii5ea6ep. Tuberculosis like Kalazav had come to stay in Assam. After a 
good deal of discussion the mover of the resolution, however, withdrew in favour of 
another resolution which recommended only the formation of a committee to ascertain the 
necessity of grazing lands and to suggest means to satisfy the demand which was however 
carried , 

As there was no special constituency in Assam for the graduates which had been a 
feature of every province in India under the Reforms Mr, Pareshlal Shome Chowdhnry 
moved a resolution for the new constituency with an electorate for all the graduates of 
all Indian and foreign universities of 3 years standing. The resolution though opposed 
by the Judicial Member on the ground of absence ef any University in Assam, was carried. 
After this the resolution of Mr, Brajendra Narayau Chowdhury recommending the increase 
of grants for providing funds to the Local Boards by 50 per cent was moved and carried 
and the Council rose for the day. 


Waste Lands of Assam, 

On theSOTH JULY the Assam Excise (Amendment) Bill, 1927 having been passed 
without any discussion the Council took up the resolution of Mr. Rohini Kumar Chow- 
^ury regarding the appointment of non-officiais as the Registrar of village authorities. 
The Rural Self '-Government Act XX provided for the appointment of the non-official also 
in this post and the Minister ought to choose the best nou-official worker ou the liu© 
within the Province, The Minister-in-charge having given an assurance to be guided by 
the debate the resolution was withdrawn. 

The waste land question was one of the few burning questions of the day in the small 
province of Assam which is overrun by the European Tea planters. Sj. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoli moved his resolution recommending for a collection of a list of available waste 
lands and for an invitation of application from native capitalists of the province. It was 
hie intention that in the settlement of those areas preference should be given to the claims 
of the natives, European planters opposed the resolution. The Finance Member could 
imt awpt it on the ground of many difficulties that would crop up at the tame of making 
lists of all available tea lands, The debate which was throughout uneventful and without 
any passage-^-arms was quite lively and many of the members taking active part openly 
tile Government wdth instances of injustice. Earlier in the afternoon the Presi- 
having had to leave the Chamber the Chair had to be taken by the Deputy President 
Lai Chowdhnry. The Deputy President on the Chair being apparently 
by the volume of the cry for “No” gave a verdict against the resolution. When 
tdught for a division the division list showed that 24: was for and only 16 
only nine members of the Treasury Benches with 6 planters members and 
mcm^r to represent the backwaid communities voting against it. 

the day was that of Col. Smiles 
mcnffr A X ^upendralal Chowdhury was passed. His resolution recom- 

be Movitfed ot fii»neial stringency a minimum sum of Re, 6 lacs should 

be p ovKted awmafly on? the metalling of unmetallcd roads in the plain districts of Assaub 
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Ac the question time Mr, Basanta Kumar Daa referring to the onstituV.oa t’l*' 
Shillong General Urban constituencj abked : 

1. fa) Will the Government be pka«eti to state terms and conditions und^r which 
non-British portions of the Shil ong Municipality are held by Government ? (b) Will 
the Government be further plcasea to state the law under waich the non-British territories 
were included in Shillong Municipa’.ity ? 

2. (a) Will the Government be pinased to state the law on th^ authority of which 
non-British portions of the Shillong Municipality have been inciad’^d in ^he Shillong 
General Urban Constituency of the As-am Legislative Council ? (b) Will the Governmmt 
be pleased to state the total number of fbrctora in the Shillong General Urban constituency 
of the Assam Legiblative Council and also the total numl>er of there electors who are 
residents in the non-British portions of the said constituency 1 (c) Is it a fact that the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. J. M, Nicolas Roy, one of the Ministers of the Assam Governmonr , is a resi- 
dent of the non-British portions of the Shillong Urban Con'^feituency of the Asisam Legis 
lative Council. If so, will the Government be pleasr^l to state the law under which he 
is elected as a member of the Assam Legislative Council ? Do the Government propose 
to consider the desirability of moving the proper authority for so reconstituting the 
fcihiHoDg General Urban constituency of the Assam Legislative Council as to include only 
the British portions of the Shillong Municipality 1 

Mr. G. E. Soaraes replird : — 

(a) They are not held by the Government with the exception of some areas (f which 
Government have acquired proprietory rights. OfBcers of Government exeicise certain 
powers in ana under terms of the Sanad granted to th^m. 

(b) By an order of the Governor-Qrneral-in-Council issued under certain section ot 
the Municipal Act were extended to these non-British areai and all orders, rules, bye laws 
etc., made or thereafter to be made thereunder for the Shillong Municipality were declared 
to be in force in these areas. The powers and duties of the officirs and servants of the 
Shillong Municipality were to be exerciid in those areas and all sums received by the 
Municipal authorities in those areas to be credited to tbe fund of the Shillong Hunicif^lity. 
It has been assumed that this order amstitutes thoec areas a part of the If nnicinalUy 
of Shillong. 

2, (a) Rule 4 and schedule I of the Assam Electoral Rules on the assumption that 
the expression *‘Tbe Municipal of Shillong” occurring in schedule I includes the noo-British 
areas ; 

(b) 1509 and I21S repectively ; 

(c) Yes. The Hon. Member stood for election under Rale 6 read with Rule 2 of 
schedule II of the Electoral Rules and was declared duly elected under Rule 14 (7) of tbe 
Electoral Rules, 

The question of tbe constitution of this constituency has been referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr, Monowar Ali also asked a similar question and Government members were 
heckled with supplementary questions. 

On the 21 ST JULY the Finance Member’s motion to circulate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill for eliciting public opinion was carried. Tbe Opium Smoking Bill was passed. 

At question time tbe Hon’ble Mr. Botbam in reply to an interpenation stated that the 
rate of grazing tax in the Garo Hill was on buffalo Ra. 6 and other bom^vl cattle 
As, 12 and in the plains districts it was Rs, 3 and 6 As. respectively. Tbe high 
rate for tbe Garo hills, he admitted, was only for the control of (aittle in the interest 
goalas themselves. He could not deny whether private persons owning cattle other than 
professional grazers was also taxed and be wouhi not inquire unless specific instances 
were given. Elephants which were generally fed by their owners with plaintain trees etc., 
had not escaped taxation and they are taxed Bs. 15 each. 

State Prisoners. 

Babu Part shlal Sheme Chowdhury in an mterpellatkm elidted from Gie Government 
tbe names of State piisoners in Assam period and length ol their detention and that 
the expenditure incurred on account of a Manipur! prisoner was Rs. 5-11-3 which bad 
been debited to the provincial revenues. 

In an interpePation by Mr. Brajcndranarayan Chowdhury regarding mortality in 
tea gardens tbe Finance Member that inquiry was only wasting of time. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 

Next came tbe motion for the circulation of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. Sj. Muknnda- 
narayan Chowdhury, in opposing the motion urged for the postponfment of tbe Bill owing 
to the fact that Goalpara might go over to Beng^ at the time of territorial rediitributkm- 
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Mr. N. C Bordoloi eupportrd the motion. Born of the people and fed by the people 
he said he was bound tosoi've the people. Mr, Bordoloi said that feeding the fat of the land 
these zamindars had been rolling in luxury while their tenants were steeped in deep 
misery. These zemindars, bariing a few, without doing anything to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the people were spending their peoples’ money in Calcutta. In narrating why 
the Congress candidate failed to bo elected in the last election when be himself was oi 
election tour he said the people, wherever he went, prayed for tenancy legislation. It 
was no argument, he said, to postpone the evil day only for bounjary settlement to an 
indefinite period, 

Mr, Barendranaranyan Chowdhury, who was himself a zamindar from Syihet and the 
Deputy Leader of the Assam Swarajya Party while opposing the motion said that he 
stood there not as a representative of the zamindars nor of the tenants but -as a jutlgs or 
a jury and not as an advocate at all, He saitl huge prejadices would play a great part in 
the passing of the bill. He ciiaractcrized this as a light between Assamese and Bengali 
culture. He opposed the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Bohinihumar Chowdhury while supporting the motion said that one i in bis life 
he had the occasion to support the Government. Charges of prejudices had b^en hurled 
upon them but could they be guilty of prejudicis when they stood to serve the interests 
of the people. It was not a cultural issue he emphasised. He did not care whether the 
people tools: to Bengali culture or not. He did not care whether people adopting Bengalee 
language be Bengalee themselves. Bengalee or Assamese it was a question for the tenants. 
The prejudice was not with them but it was with certain zamindars, Assamese or 
Bengalee, It was a question whether the condition of the people should be improved at 
all costs.* It was no argument to say that by certain clause power would be handed 0 Yv.e 
to the collector. It was for them to see that the baneful clauses be removed. 

The motion after some discussion was passed. 

The divergence of views between the Leader and the Deputy leader regarding the 
tenancy legislation was rruch talked about in the galleries. Some European visitors asked 
whether the Assam Swarajya Party was in disintegration to-day. 

Mr, Kameswar Das from Barpeta moved an amendment to section 11 which was not 
carried. The Opium Bill was taken up and passed. 

Minister’s Discretionary Grants. 

Amongst the supplementary demands which came up for discussion during the latter 
part of the day the debate on the ministei’s discretionary grants was moat lively. Opposi- 
tion benches in criticising this grant said that the Ministers in England, the mother of 
Parliaments, did not get these discretionary grants. It was not a democratic policy to 
place in the hands of the Ministers an additional sum of Bs 10,000 who could by the vote 
of the Council bring in supplementary demands. Was it for the purpose of granting 
favours to own constituency ? 

Hon’ble Maulvi Sy(d Sadulla in reply said that the minister was from among the 
people. The comparison of a poor minister of Assam with a British Minister was to 
compare the moon with a kerosine lamp. 

The motion for refusal was lost as the Moslem party en bloc vote! for the Minister. 

On the 23BD JULY the business of the Council commenced with interpellations, 
Mr. Pareeh Lall Shorae Chowdhury put a series of questions with regard to an article 
pnblisled in the “Ananda Bazar Patijka” under the caption Bangalai Abatarabad 
Dibrugarh Abatara,” to which reference was made to one Satish Chandra Makherjw alias 
Muktanand Swami alias one Baba living at Dibrugarh posing as Sadhu, The Judicial 
Member replied that the Government had not seen the article in question but after being 
told by Mr. Shome to be provided with a copy he assured that they would read the article 
in question. In reply whether there was any inquiry made by the poliC 3 into the doings 
of the said “sadbu” and whether any complaints were made to the police from time to 
time against the said sadhu ” and whether the* Government had any information regard- 
ing the antecedents and activities of the said “sadhu” prior to bis advent to Dibrugarh 
the Judicial Member replied that the Government was not prepared to answer these ques- 
tions and it would be a private individual to do so. 

Members Walk-out as a Protest, 

On the Goverrmrnt refusing to take disciplinary action against the Sub-Inspector 
Hamid Akanda against whom the Syihet Sub-Judgo granted a decree for trespassing the 
bouse of Mohommed Magfur, damaging property, tearing the Koran and icsulting the 
womcn-folk, the Swaiajist members gave a notice of adjournment motion to discuss the 
Government conduct in not taking action against the Sub- Inspector despite the Sub- 
^stdge’^ Stricture. the notice was haiuied in before noon, the President cfontinoftl^y 
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put off the decision till 3 p.m. On annonneing the decision, the above members walked 
out whereppoa the Council dissolved immediately. 


The September Session. 

When the September session of the Assam Legislative Council opened on the 12rH 
SEPTEilBER at Sbillongj Mr, T, Cbaudhnry moved the adjournment of the House to 
draw the attention of the Government to the statement concerning Indian widows pub- 
lished in The Statesman recently. 

The Finance Member, opposing the motion, said that the matter was not primarily 
the concern of the Local Government. Farther the member ought to have given proper 
notice. The President eventually ruled the motiun out of order pointing out that neither 
the Assembly nor any other local council bad taken up this matter. 

On the 13TH SEPTEMBER Mr, Hatiborua brought in a motion recommending the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into and to prepare a list of all public footpaths 
exisiing from a long time and now included in difi-^rent tea gardens and that upon the 
publication of the list the tea garden proprietors concerned be required to open up all those 
tootpaths and k^ep them open for the use of the public without any restriction whatsoever, 
Mr, Hatibarua said that the uncalled for indignities inclu ling forced salam,*' forcing 
down people riding on horses and bicycles etc. have been sprf^ading deep discontent 
throughout the land and would surely undermine the very fouudatiou of the British 
Government in time. 

Hon’ble Mr. Botham, the Finance Member opposing the motion said that the civil 
courts were open to the public for remedy and that the findings of the committee would 
have no validity on the garden proprietors. He assured the House to postpone the resolu- 
tion as the Deputy Commissioner had been asked to enquire into the matter. 

Cries of shame were raised when the Swarajists led the charge with definite instances 
how Indian gentlemen because of their skin were put to great indignities. 

Mr, Bardoloi in course of his speech asked the House to fancy the case of the poor ryot 
who had to pass through waist-deep water for more than six miles because the ^^ubberdust'’ 
planter with a whip or *‘dunda’^ in his hand would not allow him to pass by the garden. 
He confronted the Finance Member on the question of legal remedy by saying tlSit the 
bitter experience of the past had convinced the people of the land what sort of justioe 
could the Indian get when they had to fight the European. Every man was not a 
Chandrakamal Bfzborua or Boloma to spend tons of money in fighting the planter. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Cfaowdhury remarked that we should not forget that brides the 
British Raj in Assam there was the powerful Planter Raj before which many an omnipotent 
Biitish officer would tremble and any oflScer having the audacity to go against the Planter 
Raj would have to mend his ways. He asked the mover not to forget that India was the 
land of “saliams” and any white man be he Tom, Jack or Hany must claim this as his 
homage from their subject Indians. He said that the planters were a determined people 
and they lAould never without a battle of Kurukhsettra part with even a pin-point of land. 
He said the public footpaths through Eutopean gardens could never be fonnd until he 
could find a path for Swaraj and freedom for Imiia, 

Mr. Kul^bar Chaliha also charged Col. Smiles with definite instances of iudigniti^ 
caused by Europeans on the Indians which he could hardly meet. Dwelling on the poli- 
tical aspect of the problem he asked the planters to ewasider that they bad been playing a 
dangerous game. The deep discontent which had been growing in volume might involve 
the country in bloodshed, 

Sjts, Brajendranarayan Chowdhury, Basanta Kumar Das, Sarbeawar Barua, Bishnu 
Bera ami others took part in the debate. Instances were related in the Council which led 
to convince the House of the highhanded behaviour resorted to in connection with the use 
of roads. It was said that in one instance even the Deputy CommiMioner Lakhimpur 
was turned off by a planter. The debate proceeded till late in the afternoon. Closure was 
then applied and the motion put to vote and carrie«i by 30 against 12 Vf^tes amidst cheers. 

The second resolution which the Council took up for discussion after 3-30 p.m, was 
about the dismissal of the police officer concerned in the Maijbhag Torn Koran Case. The 
debate which was inaugurated by Babu Paresblai Shome by moving a resrlation was con- 
tinucil the whole day. Tfte debate which was very interesting with many passage-at-arma 
had not concinded when the Council adjourned. 

Discussion on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 16TH SEPTEMBER d’senssion on the supplementary grants was the main 
item of business. The Council by a motion passed on the 4th Maicb, 1927, refused 
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E«, 30,000 as a protest against the graz' ng dues. Tae Qoyernor in Ooancil on 30^h 
March certified Rs. 16,000 In consequence of the debate an I of the allegations made in 
the Council a Committee with a non-ofiScial majority was appointed to enquire into tbs 
incidence of grazing fees. After the publication of the report Q-ov*rnm3at has brought 
in a supplementary demand for Es. 15,000 along with an additional sum of Es. 5.000. 

S3. Kameswar Das moving for refusal of the grant criticised the report. S3. Tara- 
prasad Chaliba in criticising the report argued that the grazing ta'^ was most inhuman as 
it is a tax on food in a country where 7, 6, milch caftlf* would fill per 100 of population 
comparing the statistics with that of the Punjab and the U. P. He said that these two 
provinces respectively had 74 and 68, 4 cows per lOO of population. Continuing he said 
that one U, P. co?v was equal to 11 Assam cows an! if half a seer be taken as the average 
yield of milk per cow about 12 seers of milk would have to be shared by 100 men. 

On the 17TH SEPTEMBER the public galleries were crowded with both European 
and Indian visitors on the expectation of a no-confidence motion which, it was rumoured 
in the morning, will be brought upon the Ministers, The distinguishi*d visitors included 
His Exe-dlency the OoveriKjr. Some ^of the members who bad been absent during the 
session attended to-day and it is said that they were requistioned to-day for supporting 
the Ministers. The Muslim Party, at whose initiative the morion was to have been 
brought, was, it is said, not sure of their own party and the Swaraj ’st*:, who were all 
Hindus, was one of silently recording their votes in case such a motion was brought. The 
expectant crowd of visitors were greatly disappointed when they were not treated to such 
a sensation. 

Demand on Grazing, 

The supplementary demand on grazing which was brought yesterday was taken up 
for discussion to-day, 

Mr. Bordoloi in criticising the grazing dues asked what tax it was, land tax, income 
tax or a poll tax ? Was it because the cattle grazed on the Government waste Ian 1 b that 
they were taxed 7 Was it because of the large profits from their milk that they were 
taxed in assessing cattle ? Ho asked the Government why it had not let the Civil Courts 
to decide who vras a professional grazer ? 

Mr, Knladhar Cbaliha raised a constitutional issue and criticised the ingenuity of the 
Government for over-riding the decision of the Council by appointing a committee of 
inquiry constituted by the two members one of whom voted against the popular demand 
and the other slipped away at the time of voting, 

Mr, Rolnnikumar Choudhury criticised the Government plea that the grazing tax 
had protected the indigenous people from the aggression of foreign cattle said humourously 
that the forefathers of the Hon’bie the Finance Member who had protected the Assamese 
from the Burmese invasion had now been anxious about protecing the cattle from foreign 
aggression. Aftor a lengihy debate the Government motion was lost by 27 to 20 votes 
and thus the Government demand for Es. 20,000 was for the second time refused. 

Road Board* 

The constitution of the Road Board was the subject of an animated debate in the 
afternoon afer lunch time. The Road Board as proposed by the Government is consti- 
tuted of four Governmf^nt members, the Finance Member being the President, two planting 
members and four non-official m'^rabers other than planting members. By 26 to 21 votes 
the name of the Superintending Engineer was deleted from the, Board. 

Mr, Knladhar Chaliha criticising the allotment of two seats to planters said the tea 
industry paid about 4*7 percent of laud revenue in the Surma Valley and about 10 per cent 
in the Assam volley. The cultivated acreage under tea was about one tenth of the total 
cultivated acreage and the European population employed in tea industry was about a 
thousand. He did not see any reason to show special favour to the Tea industry and 
therefore he supported the motion for reducing the two seats to one. 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn as the motion of raising the number of four 
to six non* official members was accepted by the Finance Membar. There were sixteen 
candidates for the six seats. 

In reply to the point of order whether the Ministers could vot^^ on the election of 
non-official members, the President ruled that he would after consulting the Standing 
Orders see to this at the f'pening of the ballot box. Some of the members contended that 
the Ministers having accepted the protfolios were no longer non-officials. 

At i-SOP.M. the Council by order of His Excellency the Governor stood prorogued. 



Behar & Orissa Legislative Council 

The autumn session of the Bihar and Orissa Lo;risIative Council opened at 
Ranchi on the 29th AUGUfc^T 1927. 

Govt, and HA:ND-^^pr^’ Cloth 

After the swearing in of oaths the Council proceeded to discuss non-official 
resolutions in which Government sustained two defeats. 

Babu Dip Xarayan Lai (Swarajist) moving the hrst resolution on the agenda 
paper said that hand-spun and hand-woven cloth prepared in the country be purcha- 
sed by the Government for office and other use as far as practicable. He pointed out 
the practical utility of khaddar and the economic possibilities of hand-spinning and 
weaving as a subsidiary industry for the poor agriculturists. Looking at the 
question purely from the economic point of view, he thought that the eiicourage- 
meiit and extension of the industry would help to remove poverty in the country 
and the indebtedness of the agricufturist. He urged that Govern rncnt should do 
its duty to the people by purchasing such cloth and thereby give a stimulus to the 
industry. 

Mr. Tallents, Financial Secretary (on behalf of Governmentj replied that Govern- 
ment could not see its way to accept the resolution as it was not a practical proposi- 
tion and would involve Government into heavy additional expenditure. Considering 
what the price and texture of khaddar cloth was Government did not think it 
practicable to use khaddar cloth in its offices. In purchasing these materials the 
Government aimed at economy irrespective of the origin of the materials. Specially 
at a time when there were other pressmg needs, radical relief and education — the 
Province could ill afford to meet any additional exi>enditure. He mentioned that 
Government desired to do all that w'as possible to help the hand- weaving industry. 

Mr. Ram Dayalu Singh, Swarajist, moved an amendment that where hand-spun 
cloth w’as not available country-made cloth should 1^ us^. He pointed out that 
when hand-spinning was considered as an usual subsidiary industry by Government 
there should be no objection to accept the resolution. He contended that the 
additional expenditure would not be much. 

Mr. Swaine, Insp^ector General of Police, speaking as head of the Department 
which spent more on cloth than any other Dej^artment, stated that it was not a 
sound proposition from the economic point of view. He w^as surprised that they 
wanted him to do what the majority of their countrymen were not prepared to do. 
There was the strange absence of khaddar from amongst the members themselves. 
Even Mr. Gandhi expressed the view that he (Mr. Gandhi} was distr^ed to find 
that several Swarajists disr^arded his wish^ in the matter of using khaddar. 
A satisfactory quality of khadoar at a satisfactory price was not av^abie. He 
pointed out that he was at present spending four lakhs on police uniforms and 
if he were to accept the resolulion he would iiavo to^ spend four times that amount 

Babu Jagat Xarayau Lai supporting the motion pointed out that one-third of 
the cloth worn in the country was supplied by the hand-weaving and urged that 
Government should make a banning by encouraging the use of Khaddar. 

Hie amended resolution was carri^ by 44 votes to 35. 

Students and military training 

Another resolution was moved by Babu Girindra Mohan Misra recommending 
that immediate steps be taken to make arrangements for military training of 
students in ail secondary schools and to appoint a committee for making the necessary 
rules and prescribing the syllabus. The mover drew attention to the importance 
of the question of iiationar military defence and urged that military training was 
essential to equip the youth of the country for it. 

Mr. Faucus, Director of Public Instruction, opposed the motion on the ground 
of expense and pointed out that it would not be possible to impart military train- 
ing to boys of tender age in schools, 

39 
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Eai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Bnldeva Saliay and Mr. Misra Narayan Sincrh 
strongly urged the need of some form of military training in secondary schools 
and refuted the plea of esipense. 

According to Mr. Misra Narayan it ^vould involve only Uvo lakhs of recurring 
e3penditure. 

The motion was ultimately carried by 38 votes to 37. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 


The Governor's Address. 

On the 30th AUGUST— His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council. 
Referring to the recent Orissa floods His Excellency ackno^yledged the sympathetic 
message received from the Legislative Assembly communication to the sufferers. 

Altnough there had been a regrettable loss of life and destruction of cattle the 
damage hitherto had not been so severe as originally anticipated and crops had 
escaped lightly. The Government of India had been asked to assist the appointment 
of a small but authoritative committee of experts who it was hoped will show in what 
direction a remedy lies. 

His Excellency referred to two cases of serious communal rioting* and appealed to 
the Council collectively and individually to take up the task of eliminating the 
spirit of enmity which made such outbreaks possible and free the province from the 
curse of communal hatred. 

Turning to the subject of provincial finances His Excellency asked the Council 
to face the facts. ‘‘The province is admittedly the poorest local government. The 
margin between normal expenditure and normal income is very precarious and the 
expansion in any direction must to slow*. In particular exx:>ansion of local schemes 
and local institutions at the expense of provincial finances could not continue”. 
District Boards and municipalities complained of poverty but district board income 
excluding Government ^ents had risen from 31 lakhs in 1912-13 to 100 lakhs in 
1926-27 and municipal income from 31 lakhs to 43*5 lakhs in the same time while 
the total expenditure of district Board rose from 116 lakhs in 1U21-22 to over 163 
lakhs last year i. e., to a figure equal to more than a quarter of the provincial 
expenditure. In the same time government grants to district boards rose from 22*5 
lakhs to 58 lakhs. In 1921-*22 Government grants met 53 per cent of the Boards 
expenditure on education whereas last year provincial revenues rnet 92 per cent of 
this expenditure as well as 52 per cent of expenditure on medical, 14 percent of 
the expenditure on sanitation. 78 per cent of expenditure on water supply and 13 per 
cent on that on communications. In the present financial position this could not conti- 
nue and the only possibility of further expansion was the creation of local resources 
to meet the cost- His Excellency commended this to the most earnest attention 
of the Council. 


Use of Vernacijlir in Council 

.i^kiter the Governor's address the Council discussed a resolution recommending 
amendment of the Council Rules tc^ive members unrestricted right to speak either 
in English or Vernaculars. Mr. Hallet, replying for Government, pointed out the 
difficulties. There were different languages spoken in the province which could not 
be understood by manv honourable members when they were spoken in the Council 

Mr. Athar Hussain opposed the resolution and said that Ooria would not be 
intelligible to the Bihan members nor Sanskritised Hindi or Persianised Urdu to 
Mahammadans or Hindus, Eabu Krishnabailabh Sahay in supporting the resolution 
said ^at they had to render account to the voters who could not understand 
English. They mustj educate thefelectors by broadcasting Council proceedings in 
vernaculars. 

Eaa^ Brijraj Eadshna, the mover, in reply said that the arguments against the 
3^somtion would have been valid if there had been no provision in the Counwl 
Rules for restricted^ use of vernaculars which were availed of by honourable 
m^bers. Many officials know vernaculars of the province. They were transferred 
TOm one l(^lity to another and had to pass examinations in the vernaculars, They 
too would feel no difficulty. 

The resolution was rejected by 44 votes against 42. 
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Y\riOtht.'r resobition moved by Mr. HarekrisLna Mahtab (Swarajist) ur^np; the 
; ppoiiitinent of a committee to enquire into the present state of things in hood- 
al.ccted areas of Cuttack and Baiasore districts with a view to ascertaining the 
magnitude of loss and suggesting measnres of relief provided some discussion. The 
Hon. Mr. Sifton on behalf ot Government made a statement giving all the informa, 
lion so far received ! y Government as to loss caused by flo(3s in these districts, 
lie assured the Council that ihe Government were %YiIling to alkd more money 
from the Famine Insurance Fund for relief purposes on fuller enquiry as to the 
situaTion. He woiild himself _ inspect^ the aftected areas soon after this session of 
the Council. In view’ of the information and assurance given by Government the 
resolution was ultimately withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

On the ^ 1st SEPTEMBER.^ the Council adjourned without transacting any 
basiuess owing to some change in the order of the oSicial business. 

After iiucrpelladons. the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon, leader of the 
House. sr:itc'd^ that the Government had decided to alter the order of tiieir business 
commencing w’ith die discussion of supplementary demands for grants. 

Tiio Swarajists objected to this on the ground that they were not prepared to 
discuss supplementary demands first as they had no time to study them and they 
had_ come preparcsl to discuss official Bills wliich were placed first on the order of 
business. In order to give the members time to come prepared to discuss the 
supplementary demands first, the Council adjourned till the nest day. 

Motion tor Token Demand 

On the 2nd SEPTEMBER official business was transacted. Mr. Horsfidd moved 
that a supplementary token demand of Rs. 10 for the purpose of estension of 
contract distillery system to the district of Palamau be assented to. Mr. Horsfield 
stated that in pursuance of the recommendation of Bihar and Orissa Excise 
Committee, ^ Government had accorded administrative approval to the extension of 
Contract Distillery system to Palamau and contractors had offered to construct 
'wareliouses and officers’ quarters at their own cost through the agency of the 
District Board. Government having agreed to the proposal of recurring charges 
amounting to nearly Rs. 18 thousanci for additional staff would be provided in 
next year’s budget as the scheme^ would take effect from 1928-1929. The vote for 
the council wus asked to this token demand in order to enable contractors to 
proceed with the work. ^Messrs. Baldeva Sahay (Swarajist), Jagat Narayan Lai 
Krishna Ballav Sahay, and Kazi Ahmed Hussain (Swarajists) opposed the demand! 
Mr. Baldeva Sahaya pointed out that the new system would result in increased 
tendency among the people for illicit manufacture and therefore he thought that 
distil leiy system could never tend to reduce consumption. Other members also 
thought that the new system instead of reducing the habit of driijk would rather 
help to encounige it. 

Mr. Athar Hussain supporting the motion contended that the system would 
lead to retluction in consumption. The demand was ultimately passm by 46 votes 
to 39. Three members Messrs. Finch, Maegr^gor and Rai Bahatiur Sarat Chandra 
Roy inadvertently went into the Noes lobby. Afterwards they represented to the 
president that they had by mistake gone into the wron^ lobbv and the error 
might be rectified. The president held that the mistake could not ' be rectified and 
their vote would have to be recorded , in the Noes list. 

‘'No-confidence*' Motion Against Minister 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER after a debate lastim; for five hours the house rejected 
the “No-Confidence” motion brought against the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh, 
Minister in chpge of Local Self-Government, by 54 votes against 37. 

The Swarajists made the nominations to the’ District boards in the province the 
pivot of their attack on the Minister and expressed their disapproval of his policy 
in that respect. 

Mr. Devakiprasad SINHA in moving the motion of “No-Oonfidence*’ observed 
that a popular Minister had been converted into a high priest of communal jealousy 
and sectarianism. He pointed out that there were numerous instances of nomina- 
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tions to district boards which called for explanation. The Minister had hopelessly 
mismanag’ed nominations. The speaker cited several instances of what according 
to him were nepotism and favouritism in the matter^ of nominations. He concluded 
with an appeal to the official members not to take sides in the matter, which was a 
domestic concern of the non-official members. 

Khan Bahadur Wahab KHAN opposing the motion said there w^as corruption 
in the district boards under the Swarajist regime. He wondered how, while wanting 
complete freedom from the leading strings of the officials, the Congress party was 
expressing concern at the rejection by the Minister of the recommendations of the 
District Magistrates. The dissatisfaction expressed in the Council was based on 
personal grounds. That was why they did not want by the present motion to kill 
diarchy or oust the Ministry, but drive the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh alone 
out of office. 

Mr. Jagatnarayan LAL (Independent Congress Iciader) also supported the motion, 
and referred to the Minist a*’s ceasing connection with the Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Seva Samiti. 

Mr. Sri Krishna SINGH, Leader of the Swarajya Party, in supp 9 rtmg the 
motion, stated tliat the power of nomination had been misused. The Minister had 
not been given a ea.rte hlayiAhe in the matter of nominations under the Act. ^ As a 
result of the Minister’s policy the Swarajya Party had been ousted from the district 
boards. The danger lay in the fact that the Minister’s policy and example might 
be followed by otaer Ministers. The Minister tried to promote the ^ interests of his 
friends and to instal them in the gadi of the executive of the district boards. The 
speaker gave specihe instances in which the Minister, he thought, had misused his 
powers. The Minister had flouted the opinions of the elected members of the 
Council. He had allied himself with the bureaucracy and had become a brown 
bureaucrat. Concluding, the speaker said: “You are the custodians of popular 
interests in this Parliament ; and I appeal to you to consider the question carefully 
and give a proper verdict.” 


THS Mie^ISTER’S DEPEiSrCE. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt SINGH said that nominations were made in the 
interests of the Boards themselves and not in the interests of any one community 
or party. ^ He pointed out that no departure had been made from the practice 
followea in the nominations of 1924. In that year too, he had nominated members 
of the community from Tvhich large numbers had been returned by^ election, because 
they were suitable. There was nothing objectionable in that practice and it had 
not been tnken exception to in 1924. In that year too, he had nominated a gently 
man though a relative of that person had been returned by election, but there h^ 
been no protest then. In making the nominations, he had been guided by the 
suitability of the persons nominated. He had moved a resolution for representation 
of the minority and depressed classes and he had nominated them both aft ‘r me 
present elections and those of 1924. But for some time it had not been possmle 
to get suitable representatives from the minority and depressed classes. In 1924, 
he had to nominate a few persons to represent the Depressed Classes,^ because there 
were no^ suitable candidates. If he had refused to nominate civil surgeons and 
sub-divisional officers in spite of the recommendations of the District Magistrates, 
it was not to help his friends but to increase the number of non-officials. Cavil 
surgeons were busy men, and they did not like to attend the frequent meetings of 
the District Board. He had therefore dispensed with them in a few Boards and 
wanted to try the experiment of relieving them of this duty in all the boards m 
future if possible. If the Swarajists could succeed in capturing two boards m 
spite of his nominations that strengthened his argument that a few nominations 
could not influence the election of the executives. In every case where he had been 
s-usfpected of haying helped his follow'ers in capturing executives of Imards, th^ 
had^ succeeded in doing so by large majorities. It was unfair to impeach the 
Minister because he did not lend the compound of his bungalow for holding a 
^liricai conference. He had carefully considered the wording of Secti n 8 of the 
Local Self-Govamment Act concerning nominatiops, and he had his own interpreta* 
tioB str^gth^ed by that of the L^al Remembrancer, 
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Mr. Attar apposing the motion, said that Mussalmans had appreciated 

the nominations mvie by the Hon’ble Minister, l>ecause he had done some justice 
to the Moslem coramunity. The Swarajists admitted that they accepted the principle 
of nominations^ so far as Mussalmans were concerned, but they objectcil to the 
individuals nominated. The Minister could not possibly satisfy every" member of 
the House. 

Rai Bahadur DWAKAEANATH (Swaraiist) supporting the motion referred to 
the untenable position of the Minister. He should have taken the House into 
confidence in dealing with such serious charges. He was surprised to find that the 
Minister was a changed man, 

Mr. V. Narayana SLS’GH (Swarajist), supporting the motion accused the 
Minister of violating the spirit of the Local Self-Government Act. The Minister 
had forefeited the sympathy and confidence of a large section of his countiymien 
and he should not be allow^ to continue in office. 

Mr. Jagandhari Singh, oppa=;ing the motion, deprecated the introduction of 
communal questions in the House. It was, he thought, not proper for political 
l^ders, professing nationalism, to make a grievance because this man or that man 
had been nominated. 

On a division being taken, tke motion was rejected by 54 votes against 37. 

The result of the division was received with applause. The House then adjourned. 


Tenancy Ameni>:vIent Biij-- 


On the 5th SEPTEMBER the Government motion for the appointment of a 
Select Committee, designed to introduce two im^xDrtant provisions into the existing 
Excise Act, namely prohibition of production of cocaine in the province and the 
raising of the age limit for the possession and sale of dangerons drugs by children 
was cirried. & ^ 

^ Air. Sifton moved the reference of the Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Amendment 
Bill, 1927 to a Select Committee.^ Mr. Sifton explained that the Bill was framed 
with the object of enabling mining lessees to buy from tenants and tenants to sell 
raining lessees such surface land as was required for proper development of their 
mines and to secure payment of adequate compensation to all interests disturbed 
in this process. The Land Acquisition Act was usually inapplicable ^ to ^ the needs 
of the mining industry and the amending Bill would help the mining industry to 
secure land necessary for expansion. 

The opposition was directed to the motion for reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee by the Swarajists, led by Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay who moved an 
amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. He stated that the 
Bill should not be hurried through and urged that the public should be given an 
opportunity to make further suggestions with regard to it. 

The Government opposed amendments for circulation of the Bill. Ihe amendment 
for the circulation of the Bill was carried by 51 votes to 35, a number of landlords 
joining with the Swarajists. 

Behab .iND Orissa Mica Bill 

Air, Sifton then intr^uced the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, 1927, designed to prevent 
thefts and illicit trade in mica. 

In doing so Air. Sifton stated that the demand for the best quality of mica 
had gone up by strides during the last 30 years. It was nee^sary to control trade 
in oraer to ensure that all available mica was put to the best use for the Empire, 
In Kodarma they had the best deposit of mica in the world. It was the duty of 
the Government to conserve supplv and to keep the industry in a healthy and 
prospe^us condition. Theft of mica had been for many years so prevalent ahd so 
extensive in the -mica mining areas of Hazaribagh distrifet of this province that the 
Local Oovemmmt deemed it necessary to introduce special l^slation. Unchecked 
theft had attained such dimensions that they formed serious hindrance to adequate 
employment of capital, efficient working of mines and proper development of 
industry which was vital to the Empire. 

The Bill provided for licensing under suitable restrictions of all persons engaged 
in the industry and regulate the movement of mica within the mining area, lie 
Council then adjourned till the next day. 
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Non-Ofpicial Bills. 


[ rwUs'CHi 


On llie 6tii SEPTEMBER ns many as seven non official Bills were introduced 
inciudino- a Bill to Amend the Bihar and Orifsa Local Self Govornmeiit so as to 
cm }ody Moslem demand for the introduction of separate electorate in the District 

Tv 1*^ % ,1 • ^ l/iccs fLon Ofi TPnrpspntflt'.inn. 


Tenure nolclcrs beparate nent -ficcuauu 

explainiiis? the history of the legislation pointed out that the Bill mainly 
designed to olier protection to honest co-sharers. It ivas not the intention of the 

Kll to jeopardise the iutarests of Landlords in any way. , i 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton opposed the motion and the Bill on behalf of Government 
having his objections on grounds that the Bill was entirely onesided and unjust to 
the limdlords. It contemplated to penalise wrong persons and it was unworkable 

^'^r'.^^Devaki' Prasad Singh, Mr. Nirsu Narayan Singh, and Mr. Baldev Sahay 
Swarajist, supoorted the Bill on a division votmg on the motion tor re c t 
the Bill to selkt committee ended in a tie and by the easting vote of the. pusiclent 

the motion was rejected. ^ 

Local Self-Government Act 

Klian Bahadur S. M. Naim moved for the coMideration of ilihar 
Local Self Govei-nment Amendment Bill. He stated tiia.t apprehensions entemmea 
by Mussalmans at the time when the Bihar and Onssa 

Local Self Government Act of 1SS5. vvere on the Legislatrv^^vil^^t^^^^^ 
separate electorate adequate representation of Mussalmans n lo had 

be secured, had come true. The result of the last two ekction ^o “ 

amply justified these apprehensions, figures of f motion returns told tbe 

tale and Moslem representation on Local Boards Bad as a 9 

elections, naturally suffered and that ,out of 

completely unrepresented. Tt^ was not in aiiy spirit of antO-,0 interest of 

brethren that he brought this Bill. But he had been , nothing but 

his community to come before the Council with this Bill rpi^ jj 

a protective measure to safegurd ^the interest of Ins already 

Municipal Act, the Calcutta Corporation Act and tne Punjab Municip ^ ^ 

provided for separate Moslem electoiate and therefore i ^jainied 

Bill were not new. The proportion of 2j per cent Moshm repre 
in the Bill was based on Congress League pact arrived at ^^^hnow. amend- 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh Minister of Lo^l 
ment that the Bill be circulated for public opinion. He observed ^ ^ 

that the last two elections to District Boards^ had .v,/ hands of 

Moslem representation was concerned. This had evidently force there was 

Mussalmans to bring this Bill.^ As it was an important questio pirculating 
sufficient time for the next election to come there would be no harm 

the Bill for public opinion. , •. 7 >'n 

The Council adopted the amendment for circulaing the Bill. pnmmittee 

Pandit Sheoshanker (Swarajist) moved for the reference to ® : wween 

of the Bill te amend Bengal Tenancy Act which also governed 
tenants and landlords in tiiis province. He traced the history of -forward a 

made to come to an agreement between zemindars and tenants m .hrm^ 
joint Bill on which Government insisted. Subsequently ^ter thev 

dropped in the first reformed Council. All such 

feit the necessity of introducing this BOL His former ^ i ;^h did 

sided and hence the speaker had introduced in his present Bill TAi-vTindars 

not find place in the former Bill. This would ofler an opportumty to l^h® ^ f^riAntrv 
to press their point of view. There was very great aemand among the j 

for the amendment of the Act. , ' , ,, -n:n Ka 

The Raja Bahadur of Aniawan moved an amendment that .^e BU 
drculated for public opinion. He said that public opinion collected in , ,.j 

become out of date. Besides there were clauses in the present Bill 
not find place in the former Bills and hence public opinion had no ^PP^L j ^ 
to etxpress itself. There were important rights involved botn of tenants^ and zeminu 
and hence representatives of tenants owe it to themselves and to their commun y 
to consult public opinion. 
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The Rsija Bahadur further said that he was preparing; another Bill and both 
the Bills should be oinmitred to a t^elect Commiitce h\ the winter session of the 
Council. 

Babu Devakiprasal Sinha, in siipponinp: the motion^ for reference to Select 
Committee opposed the Baja BahadurS amondmenr. lie said that if the present 
Bill was referred to a Committeo it. wouM no^ preclude another Bill being 

referred again to a SeBet Commit tie in future. He thought that tenancy legisla- 
tion was mainly coiicorncd witt conferring rights on the weaker party, namely, the 
tenants, and not on the zemindars. The latter could expect further rights on the 
basis of compromise by v\}iich they must give the rights to the ryots also. If the 
opinion collected in 1G20 would be considered out of the date and if the passage 
of the present Bill w?ro also delayed by the Baja Baliadur’s aincndment, a few 
years Kult they would again contend that the opinion elicited on tins occasion 
tad become obsolete and tenancy legislation would indefinitely be delayed. 

Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh" supported the Rnja Bahadur's amendment 
which was opposed i y Bai Brij Kaj Krishna w’ho said that not a moment should 
be lost in proceeding vith the amendment of the Act. The speaker did not approve 
of certain provi.sions of tlie Bill and others had al-;o honest dihlrc.nces of opinion 
on them. 

Baja Prithvichand Lai, two lawyer members and Mr. Ch.iiidhuri Nazirul Hussain 
also took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Ohaiidhuri Na*:irui Hussain suppewting the circulation of tlie Bill for opinion 
observed that many pir)ic‘Cts with which a Bill of this nature derdt must necessarily 
be contentious and tiiercfore it v/as not desirable that the measure should be 
rushed through. He exhorted both pjirties to be actuated by a spirit to give and 
take and give up the attiude of partisanship^ 

Babu Chandreshwari Prasad Narayan Singh another zemindar also s])oke. 

Mr. Nirsu Narayan Signh (Swarajist) in a lengthv speech contended that there 
was nothing new in the ]iro visions of the Bill. ^ But if there was any provision in 
the Bill which was noi found to be objectionable, it could be moulded by the Select 
Committee in the manr.er desirable. 

The discussion was not coiiciudcd when the Council adjourned. 

BBiCGAL TEXA2tCY ACT AMEOTMENT 

On the 7th SEPTE^IBEli discussion was resumed on^ the non-official Bill to 
amend theBengal Tenancy Act. The Hon. Mr. Sifton explaining the attitude ofGovern- 
ment towards the Bill iV'itenit 0(1 the view that Govenijnent stotKl for maintaining 
status quo unless eitiicr the relations between lano.lords and tenants be*canie so 
acute as to ( 3 all for intervention or there was maniRst desire on the part of both 
parties for agrcemeiit. The present Bill, he stated, represented only one side of 
the shield. The Govcrjiment supporttxl the circulanoii of the Bill on the_ ground that 
the landlords were also bringing forward a Bill and that might give them an 
opportuni*'v for joint consideration of the question of the amendment of Tenancy Act. 

Bid Bahadur Dwarka Nath (iSwarajist) slated that the Swaraj party considered 
this Bill a fair basis for disciis.sion. Tiiey had not adoptcfi each and every section 
or clause of the Bill. Their party did not represent tenants alone but their aim 
was to adjust the relations between landlords and tenants on a fair and equitable 
ba'^is. He accused th • landlords of dilatoriness in the matter. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath suggested that the Select Committee would not sit 
before the next cold v lathcr session and the Bill to 1x5 brought fenvard by land- 
lords wouM also be referred to the same committee. 

After some informal discussion on the lobby the Swarajists agreed to the 



Shibshauker Jha withdrew his motion for the appointment of the personnel of ihe 

Select Committee. , . . rx t 

The Council adopted iho motion to refer the Bihar and Orissa 1 ubhe Demands 
Recovery (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee and agreed to the circulation 
of the two identical Bills to Amend the Local iSelf-Governmeiic Act for public 
opinion. The latter Bills ]>rovided for the election of a President in District Boards 
as in the case of Municipalities. The autumn session of the Council concluded 
to-day and the Couneii was prorogued. 
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COIMBATORE— 2ND JULY 19 2 7.^ 


The special session of the Non-Brahmin Confederation met in the 
Variety Hall, Coimbatore, on the 2nd July 1927 under the presidency of 
Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Eeddiar and attended by the Eaja of Eanagal 
and other noted Non-Brahmin leaders of Southern India. After prayers 
to the Almighty, Mr. Eatnasabhapaty Gounder, Chairman of the Eeoeption 
Committee, read his welcome address, which was constantly applauded by 
the delegates. 

Whereas on the question of entry into the Congress the President 
refrained from giving a definite lead, the Chairman in bis address definitely 
committed himself to the view advocated by Dr. Vsradarajulu Naidu and 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, and made a direct plea for the acceptance of the 
scheme^ as an effective solution of the non-Brahmin problems. Pleading 
for a wider outlook, the chairman observed that in throwing their lot with 
the National Congress they would be doing nothing inconsistent with their 
past or present policy or programme. As for communal justice and equal 
opportunities for all, the Congress had recognised that principle in the 
case of other communities and whatever might be the perverse obstinacy of 
the few communally-minded votaries of the Congress in this province, he 
felt confident that the non-Brahmans would get justice done to their legiti- 
mate aims and aspirations. 

Continuing, ha dispelled the fear expressed in certain quarters that if 
they joined the Congress they would lose their individuality and that their 
organisations would have to be scrapped, and cited the Mabasabha and the 
League in support of his contention. Mr. Gounder reminded his hearers of 
the forthcoming Eoyal Commission when the whole country would be engaged 
in a struggle to wrench what had been denied to them so long, the blessings 
of Swaraj. Let not the future historians record, he declared, that in this 
great struggle our battalion stood aloof. 

• proposing Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Eeddiar to the 

chair, the speakes charaoteriBed Mr. Eeddiar as a true servant of the country 

who h^ ^®st in him for the best and lasting interests 

of his Motherland. 


The Dewan Bahadur then rose amidst deafening cheers, and delivered 

his presidential address. The following is the text 


The Presidential Address^ 

Brother delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

fn.. liardly find words to adcqnately express my feelings of profound eratitndfl 

Bpeoia offur ConWemtion preside ^er this 

political consciousness, there could be only two nolitical narHpq ® 
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truth and rallied to its banner. Brahmins also felt the same and, in consequence, swore 
eternal enmity against it. Our movement stands for justice and represents and furthers 
the interests of 97 per cent of the population. 

The other party, which is really a Brahmin Party, has been masquerading in various 
disguises and under pompous pseudonyms. It pretends, often, to divide itself into 
opposing camps and amuses the world by its mocTi-fights. It professes to be seriously 
divided on such vital questions as acceptance of office in order that one section of it might 
be promoted into positions of power with the Government, while the other, apparently 
opposite section, worts its way into positions of power in the Congress. It has been our 
painful but necessary duty to expose the Brahmin in every one of these places, and dispel 
the illusion that separates the President of the Congress from the Executive Councillor, 

Brahminism has acquired in the South Indian Brahmin vocabulary many synonyms — 
Swarajism, Nationalism and Patriotism are but a few instances of such. Examine any- 
thing of what the Madras Swarajists have done after the elections ; you will discover the 
Brahmin in it. The destruction of the non-Brahmin, that still survives, is the object 
of all their varied activities. The Justice Party, which is the one great obstacle in their 
progress towards this goal, must be wiped out of existence. What else do the heroics of 
the great Brahmin Av&thar, who is the Deputy Leader of the Madras Swarajists in the 
Council, mean ? " If I am to be hanged for preventing Justice Ministry coming into 
power,” says he, “I do not mind it”. 

Poor soul 1 What a great sacrifice at the altar of Brahminism l He, the great lover 
of Swaraj, would fain be hanged without living to catch even a glimpse of it in the 
horizon. He does love Swaraj, but he loves the extirpation of the wicked non-Brahmin 
move. May this Avathar fulfil his mission on earth before his annihilation by a rope 
round bis neck \ 

Aa I pass along I shall endeavour still further to show that in our province, parti- 
cularly the Tamil portion of it, Swarajism is only another name for Brahminism. The 
astute South Indian Brahmin, who has ever an eye to his ultimate aim, unscrupulous of 
the methods he employs, is only working out his end through the pliable tools of onr 
credulous brethren. One by one our misguided brethren are returning to our fold, dis- 
covering the vile deception practised on them, sadder but wiser men, more courageous 
than the rest of us, to fight the battle of our emancipation. May God, in His infinite 
tnercy, bring the wanderers, who are still astray, bacJs unto us, their real friends and 
brethren I 

1 say, with a full sense of my responsibility, that the communal clique now con- 
trolling and guiding the destinies of the Madras Swarajists is the greatest obstacle in the 
way of National Unity and National Progress. They revel in the domination of an alien 
suzerainty. It profits them to secure its continuance. They know how to win the 
favours of the bureaucrat, to garland him, as did their worthy representative in Australia, 
and to try to get at him through the backdoor. It will not pay them to have Swaraj : 
communal monopolies will not thrive under Swaraj. 

Speaking out of the fullness of his knowledge resulting from his painful political 
association with' the President of the Congress, Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Ohettiar, the 
Chief Whip of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly, told us the other day : “I make 
bold to say that the one man in Madras more communal than anybody else is Mr. Sree- 
nivasa Iyengar and he is the embodiment of true Brahminism, Who are the com- 
mnnalists then — we, who protest against the preponderance of one community and ask 
for communal equalisation or they who delight in its preponderance and make these 
frantic endeavours still to perpetuate it ? 

May we ' appeal’ to this apostle of National unity to begin his work of unification in 
his own Tamil Nad 7 As pointed out by Mr, Chettiar, it is difficult for the ordinary 
Madrassi to realise the seriousness of the Hindu Muslim problem of the North, just as it 
is difficult for anvbody in the North to realise the significance of the Brahmin — non- 
Brahmin problenrhere. But we realise, in all its enormity, the magnitude of this question 
in OUT province. The Congress President himself had once realised it and declared that 
bis first task would be the solution of the Brahmin — non-Brahmin problem of this Presi- 
dency. Why has he relegated the task now to the back-ground ? Is it because he feels 
that the Brahmin star is now in the ascendant and it will not do for him to disturb and 
pull it down? It will not long remain there, we can assure him. Non-Brahmins may 
be fwled for some time, but not for all lime. The non-Brahmin satraps, now ruling the 
province, will soon revolt against the tyranny of their Brahmin masters : “ such dis- 
proportioned friendships must soon terminate in disgust ” and disaster. Their thumb- 
screws cannot al^ys be applied with impunity to their slaves in office. 
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Let the Swarajist leaders, if they have any sincerity still left in them, face the facts 
as they are. Let them not accuse others of communalism, possessing it themselves in 
greater abundance than they. 

The Madras Swarajists. 

In the tragedy of the political life of the Madras Swarajists, should it ever come to 
he chronicled at all, the darkest chapter will be the present one bf ginning after the 
elections of November 1926. At the time of the elections these political imposters went 
about the country, proclaiming from house-tops their doctrines of destruction and self- 
abnegation. We know, — and who does not know ? — what all adventitious aids operated 
in their favour at the elections ; how forces, nowise connected with their political creed, 
combined to push them forward ; how their impoverished exchequers were replenished 
from sources of superabundant wealth. Apart from these rich contributions to their 
success from illegitimate sources, the glitter of their blazing label and the pompons pro- 
fessions of their faith, sedulously broadcasted by a widespread agency led by their ill- 
gotten wealth, also contributed their own share. Their label of ** Swaraj ” was a 
catching one, was designed to carry with it the untrue implication that nobody else in 
the country stood for Swaraj, an implication that was fully exploited for the deception 
of the masses by the unscrupulous agency under their employ. 

Again, the ‘‘ de facto ” if not the de jure organ of the Swarajists, The Hindu,” 
wrote on the 17th of November as fo'lows : 

“ The duty of all who style themselves representatives of the people, no matter what 
their political label is, is clear : it is not to fish for office, which under the diarchical 
system, is not worth a day’s purchase reckoned by lasting values, but to throw in their 
lot with the people by joining and accepting the lead of what is pre-eminently the people’s 
organisation — the National Congress,... .....In any event, it is too much to expect the 

the Congress to allow the Independents to exploit for their own purposes a majority which 
has been built up by the Congress by strenuous labour, and often in the teeth of the 
most virulent opposition of the Independents themselves. If, perchance, they (the 
Independents) surrender to the blandishments of the bureaucracy and the specious argu- 
ments of their supporters, the course which, at any rate, Congressmen should follow is 
plain. Nor need they await what the Governor does ; for whether he plumps in for the dis- 
credited rump or cast in his net for a Ministry of all talents, CongresBmen have only 
one course to follow. It is laid down for them as clearly as daylight in their election mani- 
festo. They are in the Council, not as effective lubricants let the creaking diarchic 
machine function, but as the gnardians of the interests of the people at large. Theirs 
will be an attitude of unbending independence. In a word the Congressmen would con- 
stitute a powerful opposition, a standing terror to all the reactionary forces in the 
Council — whether these forces stand naked in their easily recognised shapes or strut in the 
masquerade of novel labels.” 

These authora were then under the intoxicating effects of their ** significant and 
magnificent victory ” and have lost their heads. With their wits about them, they would 
have never made these bombastic proclamations of fidelity to the election pledges. In a 
Sober mood they would have, with their characteristic shrewdness, anticipated the demora- 
lisation that was soon to follow and kept their tongues under control. 

The Swarajists and the Ministry, 

Notwithstanding these solemn pronouncements, the Sriman and his Swarajist followers 
have had the courage to eat their own words, and to use the felicitous language of the 
Sriman himself , “have turned round and betrayed the interests of the people” who elected 
them. A Ministry “strutting in the masquerade of a novel label” was formed, as events 
and evidence have shoVn, by the co-operation of the very heroes who, but a few days ago 
were exhibited to a dazed world as a “powerful opposition and standing terror,” * 

There were loud denunciations of henami Ministries in the Congress that soon followed. 
The ^ situation in Madras had become by then as clear as daylight and the Independent 
Ministry had been installed in office. Yet no wail was heard even then about “the peculiar 
circumstances prevalent in Madras.” Speaking on the motion for the deletion of the 
provision that Congressmen shall oppose the formation of a Ministry by other parties the 
General-Secretary of the Congress said : “The omission of the words signified *that 
Congressmen need not form a Ministry but could form a benami Ministry. That was the 
deception that the Congressmen should not practise.” On the same occasion the Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Party said : “ If there were office worth accepting, Congressmen 
would not^ put forward benami leaders who would accept them.” And yet under the 
benign aegis of the very heroes who made these hypocritical pretensions of high political 
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I ti *"* Mufjaliar bas earned the gratitude of the public of this 

*^11 H fuiifl announcement of bis private efiorta towards the organisation of 

nat ^i^^ndBomc contribution that he proposes to make for it. Let ua hope 

*^3i.atnpIo will be foUowod by the G-overnment of which he is at present, 


ll 


^ \»arammint duty to undertake an intense propaganda for educating and 
*!*!. rpaliw his present Situation, and to recogjiise who hw 

eJi!"’’'' nni‘ aliould instil into him an abiding faith in out devotion to his 

Mm to bo misguided by the eloquent Pf te®onB of mete bp 
position 01 by iwir-seeking politicians engaged only in safe-guarding their 

*«*«ge, unmindfal o£ tho interests of the p'aaant and the labourer. 

^ * Other Constructive Work, 

5 « the greatest curse of India,” say onr Swarajist patriot 
tm\**4l*'* their little finger to remove that curae ? 

*^< 5 *‘i?ico have gone to the numerous Agraharams of S . 
their ta^^J^tiohnblca from entering their streets and ritizpu of his, 

brethren there that the Adi ^ 

and with equal birth-rights, and that it ^ 
gtan thT^^ to forbid bis entry into their streets? Let our Bmhmm 
^ th^lr Drt.r first and come out of it unscathed, b 

tbar» *!! ** of iutorest and sympathy in this question. ^ it bertet 

of ** tTm their press : and concentrate our own action g 

TIr ^^ohability is no formidable obstacle to Swara], de ^ . 

f 1926. Let the Mahatma speak in reply, for this 

of **riOther hindrance to Swaraj, Its ^ J {ooi’s paradise 

Hindu-Moslem unity.- Let us not 
but carry on our battles in the w ^ . ._ation, restore 
liberty irresistible force of our determination, 

.1,® «ro not of our suppressed biethien. „„n,r„iMm ohawotenut’O 

slin^ *■''«««<: yet towards Khaddar that ““>>ound^ enthuBias^e 

Spinnera- AssooUn''®^'’ ^ii, ^Toarty politics -. 

^ Lehoves charge of it — it has gone out of the r-vg^dar aa a sound 

eooaomjoal all production and wearing of Khaddar 

/M-iT. PtohiKiW^*' present state of depression. increased emphasis 

for if V declared goal and we must reiterate, cultivate, at the 

TZ fa and outside the Legislative >, ®“ ong rt* ola*es 

fhTo to country s feeling of general repulsion attainment of 

the goai^ to it, ^nKj thus create an atmosphere helpful to our speedy aw 

V Public Services. Tr^ritanisatiou of 

TndiJ’^*^ ^ud JdiiiUa unredeemed promises of England ^ ? vqq^ on “Modem 

iniTif V ^*** 3 ^® : ‘‘ Servicps of India, Pr. Rutherford, in his . g agreements 

r^conf for Great Britain dishonouring her ^ Ipologiats 

?rf of^Mi State .^^^^uamendations of the Lee Commission . . . • • appolutments 

a e still reserved with rare exceptions, the superior posts, . -jL^oc their own 

country Tritons and that Indians are excluded from administering 

‘ B"or this reason than that they do not belong to the j *^^^1 of justicfif of 

partnerabip gre^t inequality of treatment and for this efficiency pie- 

‘ITVI^ are .iore efficient than Indians . . !eTSi»“ 

and the sooner pve-eminently excel, is one of the rwiovet financhdly and 

Brahmto'JS^^^^hadur Krishnan Hair, in his Presidential wh?cr^to^« 

*®f “PPoiatmentH^^t* ®**<I : « If there is one clique more European Arawa- 

ation Who are ev«r the clique consisting of the representatives of Jffie P 

hh€i watch to secure jobs for their own irrespective^ 

eS&Bicaxay .. h-*^*^“* Mail" asked it ever Bnropeans sought Jo I ^jg excluded 

*? the reply in the words of a Btitisher i ‘‘ Indmim 
the ing „ 8 their own country for no other reason than , ladncers more tbs® 

ourselves i ^^^«ten 8 ions apart. Ve are all 3®b.hnuter^^2^»“\j^ 

°y *K» 9 d be ashamed to confess It and be hightenea uy 
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interested critics engaged in the same pursuit though not by the same honourable and open 
means. 

What Dr. Eutherford wrote of Indianisation applies with equal force to the de- 
Brahminisation of our public services. The sooner we are rid of Brahmin efficiency, the 
sooner will we recover politically and morally. Is this bogey of Brahmin efficiency 
fated ever to die ? It occasionally disappears for a while, but struts up again, in increased 
vigour, with a change of the political or official atmosphere in its favour. 

Is there to be no end to this inaquitous communal reign ? Has justice been banished 
from our benighted land ? Were our present methods of protest to prove fruitless 1 Public 
opinion will not take all this humiliation lying low and will assert itself in more effiec, 
tive ways. Let the Government note that, in denying us our legitimate share of office and 
power, they are pricking us at a most painful and deep-seated sore in our minds , and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that they cannot do it with impunity. 

The Staff Selection Board, which has made its contribution to the purification of the 
Public Services, is proposed to be replaced by a Provincial Commission, which will only 
be a costlier reproduction of this body. It has been already proclaimed by an impartial 
news agency that its constitution will be non-communal, and we know what these words 
signify. 

This Commission will be only an additional burden to the tax-payer without any 
corresponding advantage. At a modest calculation, it will cause an expenditure of at least 
2 lakhs a year. Already low voices of protest are heard against this costly appointment 
for making appointments ; and we hope that when the time comes, the protest would 
become loud and organised enough to nip this scheme in the bud* 

Justicites and the Congress. 

There remains now the burning question of the day — the question of the advisability 
of the members of our party joining the Indian National Congress and dislodging, if 
possible, the narrow communal clique which now controls its executive. The question 
has to be examined anxiously and in all its bearings. All possible developments should be 
foreseen, so far as human foresight can reach, and corresponding lines of action chalked 
out in advance. Bemember, Gentlemen, that we, Justicites, cannot afford to put our 
hands to the plough and then look back. 

The first question that confronts us in considering the problem is this : In the event 
of our joining the Congress, what is to become of our own organisation and what is to be 
our relationship to it ? The easy answer that suggests itself is that the South Indian 
Liberal Federation shall stand to the non-Brahmins of this Province in the same position, 
as the All-India Muslim League occupies with reference to the Muslims, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha with reference to the Hindus of Northern India. This analogy perhaps 
overlooks a sharp distinction. Neither the Muslim League nor the Hindu Sabha appears 
to impose any definite political faith on their members. The only tie that binds their 
members together is the all^iance to a common religion and the need for concerted 
action, whenever the interests of th©^ religionists are threaten^. On their rolls may 
at once be found the most revolutionary and the most reactionary of politicians, with 
exponents of all the intermediate political faiths thrown in between these irreconcil- 
able extrCT[»s. The same k true of the numerous Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
communal bodies of cor own Presidency. The position of o«r org^kafeion k different. 
Members ei the South Indian liberal Federation are boand to one another not only 
by ties common ooromunal interests but ako by a living political and social faith. 
Justice is our 'Watc^wmd — Juelfoe pcdrtical, social and economic. The main articles 
of OUT faith embodied in our deed, in the proceedings our Confederation, and the 
pronouncements of oar leaders, may be sunm^ up in a few sentences. We beheve 
that no form of Govmnc^nt can be scored as satkiaclory in our oons^, which does 
not guarantee to every cooHaunlty its due ^are of power and zesponatbihty. The 
responsible Government which we are a&er k not tiiat counterlB^ article which sattsfles 
the theorist but benefits only the but the. embodiment ol genuine democracy, 

whose benefits all the communfties of t^ country win equally enloy. As I have said 
before, communal representatkai k the expedient that we advocate towards that md . 

Secondly, we believe ^at what we caii “Hindu Soeial Order,” has 
so tbcroogbly out of date, and bo entirely of measing tmd purpose in its arrai^e- 

m€ait% it ought to-day to be more «wreetly ffes^bed as “ ^ Hindu Socki Disorder.” 

It tends act towards mutual co-operation and tnoit between coflomunltles, but towards 
mutual antagonisQm and dktrast. Its armx^emmts have the effect of offmdii^ 
against the self-respect of every oommunity except the Bndmnn. Wo stand for the removal 
ail those conditians under which one Hindu, may by reaaoai of the accident of 
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look upon hie brother-Hindu as his inferior. Natural corollaries of his proposition are 
the breaking of the monopoly of a particular caste to rights of priesthood, the removal of 
untouchability, and other movements of a similar kind. 

In regard to the Mont-Ford Reforms, we have consistently taken the position that 
they ought to be worked for what they are worth, firstly, because we could by that means 
render to our peopla such good as the reforms may yield, and secondly because by success- 
fally working them, we could effectively knock the bottom out of the argument of those 
who pretend to hold that India is not fit to govern herself. 

This outline sketched of the main principles for which our Party stands enables us 
to see where we differ from the current politics of the Indian National Congress. Con- 
gress Entry ’’ ought not to mean freedom for the members of our party to adopt any of the 
present political principles of the Indian National Congress, which violate the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of our movement : nothing should be tolerated which would impair the 
solidarity and sanctity of our present situation, and that is happily the universal feeling 
everywhere. Safe-guards adequate for this purpose should be devised, if Congress Entry 
is resolved upon. 

One of the main objects for which Congress Entry is advocated is to capture the 
Congress and utilise it for the more effectual propagation of the gospel of our Party, You 
remember that we captured the Legislative Council, and used it for six years as our 
instrument for the betterment of the people. We have been able to do a great deal by that 
means towards carrying our ideal into practice, and improving the lot of our ftllow citi- 
zens. Why should we not, In a similar way, ask the advocates of Congress Entry, to try 
to capture the Indian National Congress, and utilise it as our instrument for the benefit 
of the country ? 

The question is : Is it necessary 1 Is It worth while ? The answer given by our 
pro-entry friends is in the affirmative and for these reasons. The first is : For more than 
a generation the best men in India have given their best to the Indian National Congress 
and have built tor it a prestige and a reputation which, in spite of all the mismanagement 
and false-dealing to which it has been subjected during recent years, still stand very 
high in India and abroad. It may be an advantage for us to capture the Congress, and 
use its name and prestige for the propagation of our gospel. 

The second reason is this ; The Indian National Congress at the present day claims 
to he the most representative political organisation in our country. We controvert that 
point and maintain that the Congress has become the instrument of a clique and has 
ceased to be representative of Indian public opinion. If so, why not we prove the truth 
of our contention by effective action ? Our opponents say that we are keeping out of 
the great National Institution because we are conscious that our principles and opinion 
cannot win the acceptance of that representative organisation. Why should we not try 
and disprove this statement ? 

The third argument in favour of Congress entry is this : There are a great many 
matters in Indian politics which can be tackled only on an All-India basis. Finance with 
the connected question of protection, tariff, customs and expenditure, military and other- 
wise, is perhaps the chief of them. There are again the questions of Railways, of Indians 
abroad, etc. Our leaders feel handicapped in reference to these matters by the fact that 
our organisation is only provincial. The need for an All-India organisation to deal .with 
these matters is felt everywhere r and it is argued that the Indian National Congress 
being the most influential of the All-India organisations now in the field, it would be 
wise for us to join that body. “ The voics of United India is scarcely heard now, there is 
no organ through which it can speak ” is the argument of our pro-entry friends. 

Of course, every one of these arguments is met by equally cogent counter-aguments 
by the opponents of Congress entry. 

Gentlemen, whether we join the Congress or not, it is comparatively a minor matter. 
My one earnest desire is that we ought not to say or do anything that is, in the least, 
likely to impair our efficiency as a united and disciplined political party. Whatever 
the decision, let us arrive at it unanimously, and once adopted, let us carry it out faithfully. 

Conclusion. 

The day of deception is gone : we see in the horizon the dawn of a brighter and 
day than we ever saw before. The country has realised more clearly now “ that 
TOUT poli^cal future is not to be won merely by fine phrases or sentiments.” The 
" placid, pathetic contentment of the masses,*’ is getting slowly but steadily disturbed. 

fc a healthy stir in the political atmosphere everywhere. We have before us that 
‘‘ tide in oar afears which, taken at the flood, would lead on to fortune.” Now is the 
tima for ua to ^sose ©ta ranks, and march united in a true spirit of sacrifice and service. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

1, Congress Entry Resolution. 

The Confederation reassembled on the 3rd JULY and proceeded with reso- 
lutions. The first resolution relating to the Congress entry ran thus : — 

“(a) Whereas it is desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj 
steps must be taken to bring about a greater unity amongst the various political 
parties in India, and whereas certain interested persons who have converted the 
Congress in Madras into a communal organisation to the serious detriment of 
national interests, have been misrepresenting both _ individually and in an organised 
manner the aims and objects of the non- Brahmin movement and whereas it is 
necessary that the non- Brahmin movement must have a wider field of activity in 
order to counteract such mischievous propaganda and correctly interpret and 
spread the ideals and objects of the movement, this Confederation give liberty to 
such of the members of the S. I. L. F. as are walling to join the Congress to do 
so. (b) This Confederation further resolves that the S. I. L. F. shall retain its 
individuality as a separate organisation, (c) This Confederation exhorts all non- 
Brahmins to join the S. I. L. F. and to work for the uplift of the masses.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. V. Chakkarai Chettiar. He said that after 
a considerable discussion, the Subjects Committee came to the conclusion in 
favour of Congress entry. Constitutional experts were in favour of that entry. 
The Congress was being used to the disadvantage of the non-Brahmins, for the 
power of the Congress so far as Madras was concerned lay in the hands of Brah- 
mins. Non-Brahmins should therefore wrest that power from the hands of Brahmins 
and use the power to the advantage of non-Brahmins. 

4 

An Amendment 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved the following amendment for the reason that the 
wording of the resolution did not satisfy some of the members present at the 
meeting : — 

^'Whereas it is highly necessary and desirable to bring about a greater unity 
amongst the no-Brahmlns of all shades of opinion and whereas certain interested 
persons who have converted the Congress into a monopolistic organisation have been 
misrepresenting both indhidually and in an organised manner the aims and objects 
of the non-Brahmin movement and whereas it is necessaiw’ that such mischievous 
propaganda and misrepresentations should be counter-acted and whereas it is also 
necessary that steps should be taken to correctly interpret and spread the ideals and 
objects of the movement, this Confederation while exhorting all non-Brahmins to 
join the S. I. L. F. gives liberty to such of the members of the S. L L. F. as are 
willing to join the Congress and other similar orgamsations to do so. 

The object of the amendment was to retain the prestige and dignity of the n^- 
Brahmins of the S. I- L. F and to bring about harmony among all non-Brahmins 
whether they belonged to the Congress or the Justice Party. 

Mr. T. V. Subramaniam ‘Pillai in seconding the amaidment said that the 
amendment, if carried, would not work detrimentally to the inteiests of non-Brahmins* 
This Confederation clearly proved that the non-Brahmins lov^ the moveit^nt 
intensely The object of the amendment was to make up the differences eristingT 
between non-Brahmins of the Congress Party and those of the Justke Party. If 
the differences were removed by allowing non-Brahmins to be members of the 
Justice Party and of the Congress, all non-Brahmins couM work for their ben^t 
The object of the present move was to wrest the power of die Congress Brahmins 
to use that power ag^nst the non-Brahmins from dieir hands. Let there be no 
doubt as to the success of the new move, if a large number of non-Brahmins 
joined the Congress by signing the creed thdr voice must prevail It diey failed in 
their attempt, they might convene another Confederatioa and dedde to stay from the 
Conoress for ever. There was not the least doubt that the Justice Party would ^ 
suffer in any way. The non-Brahmin rno^-ement had dose wpaiderful good to 
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country which the Congress would never produce. The non-Brahmins of this 
Presidency should capture the Provincial Congress Committee first. The A. I. C, C, 
should yield to its demand otherwise it would not be an All-India organization. He 
asked the audience to give the leaders a trial which would not cost them anythin 

Mr. Alagiriswami Naidu (Pattukettah) speaking next said that people of his 
stamp had sufficient experience of the Congress and had come out of it disgusted but 
others wanted to enter it, with a view to gain experience themselves. People of his 
stamp should continue to work for the benefit of the community of non-Brahmins. 
The J ustice Party should continue its work undeterred by their defeat at the last 
election. Let those, who wished to join the Congress and attain Swaraj, do so. 

Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Pillai, in supporting, said the non-Brahmins were 
the originators of the Congress. But now the power was in the hands of Brahmins. 
The present move was to get back that power. The Congress had among its 
members eminent patriots (non-Brahmins) working hard for self-government. Should 
the non-Brahmins of the Justice Party sit in deliberations with those eminent non- 
Brahmins and work for the attainment of Swaraj, the Congress could not get away 
from the idea of communal representation so long as various classes and communi- 
ties existed in India. Without any hesitation they should all join the Congress. 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved to further amend his amendment by inserting 
after the words ‘‘all shades of opinion” in the amendment the words “whereas it is 
desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj steps must be taken to bring 
about unity amongst the various political parties in India.” The words “while 
exhorting” should appear in the end as “and exhorts”. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Subramania Pillai and accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. 

The amended amendment was then supported by Mr. Subramania Nainar 
(Sattur). He urged the necessity for joining the Congress so that the joint demand 
of the nation might be heard by their rulers. 

Mr. Dandapani Pillai next supported the amended amendment. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously. 

Speeches by Leaders. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chetti, who was requested to speak, said that non- 
Brahmin movement was born in Coimbatore ten years ago. Now it had grown, 
strong. During the last few years he had come to know that politicians of other 
provinces had not a correct idea of the non-Brahmin movement and were under the 
impression that the Justice Party was based on class hatred. Truly it might be said 
that the Justice Party stood to remove class hatred. He was accused that he really 
belonged to the Justice Party in the garb of nationalism. Communal representation 
was accepted by the Congress. What was the Lucknow pact in respect of 
Mahornedans ? At present there was no necessity for a separate electorate for non- 
Brahmins. Even the Mahornedans did not want separate electorate at present. The 
Congress stood for equal Justice to all and “The Hindu” received to-day expressed 
correctly the view of the Congress. Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar was not fit to be the 
Congress President as he was a class hater and he would bring forward a resolution 
before the A. L C. C. to that effect. In conclusion, he said that the non-Brahmins 
should join the Congress in large numbers with a view to lend their support to the 
national demand for Swaraj. He added that he would gladly join the Justice Party, 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu next addressed the meeting. He said that the Congress 
had stood between one set of non-Brahmins and another till now, and that they had 
all bec^ome one. If this union had been effected before the election, the non- 
Brahmins would have come out victorious. Swaraj should be their goal and at the 
same time they should try to uproot the power of Brahmins. The two should go 
together. Let not Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar or anybody think that the Justice Party 
would hesitate to reject their titles before joining the Congress. He then explained 
the conduct of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar as being opposed to principles of the 
Congress and exhorted the audience to join hands and work for the uplift of the 
the majority of whom are non-Brahmins. In future they should enter the 
Congress just as the Swarajists entered the Council and give up class hatred. He 
too ended his speech by saying that he would join the Justice Party. 
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Mr. T. V. Kalya nasundara Mudaliar who next addressed the meeting said that 
non-Brahmins had been called class haters however hard they might work for the 
good of the country, without class hatred. In future he would call the Raja of 
Panagal as the leader of the non-Brahmins. Great credit w^as due to Mr. E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker and others for yielding to this arrangement. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, next addressing the meeting, said that the non- 
Brahmins should work unitedly and should try to bring into their fold all non- 
Brahmins whether they be Independents or otherwise. 

Mr. Surendranath Aiya next addressed the meeting. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, who rose amidst cheers, said that there was some 
misapprehension that this new move might endanger the separate entity of the South 
Indian Liberal Federation. Now the unanimity with which the resolution had been 
passed showed that such an apprehension was unfounded and not contemplated at 
all. The Party now became more virile, and would march forward to greater glory 
and success. The appeal to non-Brahmins of all parties to join the movement had 
been fructihed in a tangible form by the resolution being carried. The party welcomed 
those who j oined the movement without the slightest reservation for the establish- 
ment of the just privileges of non-Brahmins. If the party felt that he should go 
and enter the Congress to carry out the object of the S, I. L. F. he would do so with 
their mandate. 


2. Non- Acceptance of Office. 

Dewan Bahadur O. Thanikachellam Chettiar moved the following resolution : 

“In view of the fact that the Justice Party after having worked the system of 
diarchy for six years in this Province has found, as stated in the memoranda of its 
Ministers that it is a difficult system to work ; and in view also of the fact that it is 
impossible to carry on a diarchic administration, if any portion of the reserve half is 
fundamentally opposed to the principles and policy of the transferred half ; and in 
view further of the fact that it has been found possible under the diarchic system to 
install in office a benami ministry which has worked no following in the Council and 
which by its unscrupulous methods has brought the administration of local self- 
government into contempt ; this confederation while approving and ratifying the 
attitude taken up by the members of the Justice Party in the Legislative Council 
declares it as its considered opinion that the Justice Party should not accept the 
responsibility of office till Provincial autonomy is conceded to the Province’’. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Pannirselvam and carried. 

3. No Oonfidenoe In The Governor. 

Mr. M. T. Subrahmanya Mudaliar next mov'ed the following resolution : — 

“Whereas by continuing in office, a Ministry, which depends for its v'ery existence 
upon an unholy alliance with an apparent opposition and which, merely to support 
that opposition has by its unprincipled and unscrupulous acts, in reference parti* 
cularly to the detriment of local self-government and by a gross misuse of the powers 
of nomination detrimental to the purity of the administration of local self-govern- 
ment, is bringing into contempt ; and whereas further by permitting a member 
of the Executive Council to abuse his position and authority to foster and strengthen 
the monopoly of public and responsibk offices by a particular community which 
is already over represented and diverse similar acts ; His Excellency the Governor 
has alienated the sympathies of the masses of the vast Province, this confederadon 
places on record its emphatic opinion that His Excellency the Governor is forfeiting 
his claim to the confidence of the people as a just and impartial administrator of the 
Province in his charge. 

Mr. A, Ramasw'ami Mudaliar in seconding the morion said that they should 
enter the protest against the manner in which the administration was carried so 
that those responsible for the administraticm might revfise their ways. The resolution 
expressed want of confidence in the Governor who formed a Ministry from the In- 
dependents who had no party behind them and who suffered a series of defeats for 
three long months. The Governor ought to have asked the Ministers to resign and 
taken upon his shoulder the control of the transferred departments, Furth^, the 
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Governor, had made himself directly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Province, especially of local self-government. On the reserved side, the adminis- 
tration was not in the interest of the general taxpayer. The Tuticorin Harbour 
Mettur and Pykhara schemes were instances. His Excebency had therefore forfei- 
ted the confidence of the public of this province in his administration. In the mat- 
ter of Judicial administration and the constitution of the judiciary, things were done 
without the slightest regard to public opinion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved to amend the resolution so as to include 
the words “that the Governor should be recalled” and made a strong speech. But 
at the request of his friends he did not press the amendment. 

The resolution was put to the confederation and carried unanimously. 

4. Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were also carried : — 

“This confederation strongly condemns the action of the Government of India 
in rejecting the recommendations of the Textile Tariff Boaid and urges upon Govern- 
ment the imperative necessity of affording adequate protection to the Indian Mill 
Industry.” 

“Whereas grave apprehensions are entertained by the public regarding the 
propriety, financial and otherwise, of the schemes relating to Pykhara, Mettur and 
Tuticorin harbour and whereas further there is a general uneasiness that even in 
the actual execution of these schemes the interests of the general taxpayer are not 
adequately safeguarded, this confederation is of opinion that the Rt. Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of India should immediately 
constitute an impartial committee to examine fully the schemes from all points of 
view and to advise the local ^ Government thereon and that till then the working of 
the schemes should be kept in abeyance.” 

The Conference then adjourned for the day, 

6. Demand for Provincial Autonomy. 

On the 4th JULY the following resolutions were adopted : — “This Conference 
resolves that full provincial autonomy be granted immediately to this province and 
further resolves that the Government of India be made, responsible for the T^egisla.- 
tive Assembly. In view of the fact that the majority of the labourers forms the nbh- 
Brahmin public, this Confederation is of opinion that a labour organ should, with 
ample funds, necessarily be started to ventilate their grievances. 

“It regrets that Government did not give them any adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council, local bodies, etc., in spite of their remaining in a large majority. 

“It requests Government to nominate them to places which fall vacant. 

“It desires that labour candidates should be returned unopposed in elections and 
that a non-official Mediation Board should be established to settle disputes between 
labour and capital” 

Resolutions to give up the taking of priests on ceremonial occasions from a 
third communi^q on self-respect and self-help, method of worshipping god, removal 
of untouchability, wearing of khaddar were also passed. 

The confederation condemned the preponderance of Brahmins in Civil and 
Judicial and other departments, including the Secretariat and opined that Sir C, P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar was not the proper person to represent India at the Geneva 
Conference. The Chairman made a few remarks congratulating the non-Brahmins 
assembled at the meeting on the great success of the Confederation. With the usual 
vote of thanks to the President, the volunteers, etc., the Confederation came to a 
dose. 
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The Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference. 

The Special Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference opened at Bombay on the 
37th AUGUST before a large gathering. Mr. B. K. Dalvi, the President of the 
Belgaum Municipality, was in the chair. 

Mr. DALVI made out a vigorous plea against the proposal to enter the Congress. 
The policy of the Swarajists, he declared, was the policy of the Congress. The 
Congressmen wanted to destroy Dyarchy and restore Bureaucracy and to do away 
with communal representation whether in the legislative bodies or in the public 
ser\aces. He asked the Non-Brahmins that the present-day idea^ of the Congress 
was in consonance with their ideals. They should not be enamoured of Congress- 
entry. Were they going to kill their own institution and join hands with the 
Congressmen, in order to destroy the Constitution under which they had achieved so 
much for the benefit of the agricultural and Tvorking classes ? 

Nothing, Mr. Dalvi continued, would be more unwise and suicidal than to think 
of entering the Congress, at the piesent juncture, when the Statutory Commission 
^vas imminent. Non-Brahmins should strive to obtain representation on the Commis- 
sion and put forward their demands before it was appointed. There -was no use 
creating breaches in Non- Brahmin ranks on points like Congress-entry at a time 
when unity was essential to secure a heaiing at the hands of the Commission. 
Further, the conditions which necessitated the disqualification imposed on members 
of the Non-Brahmin Party against joining other organisat'ons, had not in any 
way changed. He did not find anything attractive in the Congress, which, in the 
words of its prospective President, was one vast camp of warring communal factions, 
bent on destroying each other. Did the Non-Brahmins want to add one more 
warring camp to those already existing in it ? 

Turning to the Coimbatore resolutions, the Chairman thought that the Madras 
Non-Brahmins forgot that they formed a part and parcel of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Party and that they should consult the other members of that party before 
taking action entailing grave and serious consequences. Looked at from any point 
of view, he could not recommend to the Bombay Non-Brahmins, the action of their 
Madras brethren, unless the former wished to be blind imitators. 

^ Continuing, hlr. Dalvi said that the reasons given for the Madras Non-Brahmins' 
decision, were that dyarchy had failed and that the Governor had acted on the 
advice of some high officer in not ofifering the Ministerships to the Justice Party. It 
-was difficult to understand, said Mr. Dalvi, why, when the knowledge of the failure 
of dyarchy had dawned on the Madras Non-Brahmins, they went to the polls as 
constitutionalists, saying they had been able to work dyarchy successfully and had 
many schemes on hand to carry through, if they were returned to power. The 
defective nature of dyarchy couJd not, therdFore, be the real cause of the Coimbatore 
decision of the Justice Party, 

As regards the ground that His ExceUency ffid not offer ministerial posts to the 
Justice Party, all that he knew was that His Excellency had no other alternative but 
to ask the Independent Party to form a Ministry, which they could do as they had 
the indirect support of the Congress Party members. That \vas perfectly cons- 
titutional. Under the Constitution, His Excellency was bound to choose Ministers 
from the party which could run dyarchy and Non-Brahnans, as constitutionalists, 
could not have any grudge against those who acted equally constitutionaMy, 

R^oIntlanB. 

On the 28th AUGUST there was a full attendance of delegates when the 
Conference reassembled, at 10 p.m^ with Mr. Dalvi in the chair. 

The Subjects Committee had just risen after a prolonged discussion of the 
main proportion before the Conference, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar taking a 
prominent part in it and explaining the circumstances which necessitated the decision 
taken by the Madras Non-Brahmins. Mr, Mudaliar endeavoured also to count^ci 
the lead given by the President against the proposal to enter the Congress ; but 
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Committee eventually rejected the proposal by 12 to 10 votes ; and the principal 
resolution before the open Conference therefore took the following shape : — 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party 
and the Indian National Congress in Bombay, the Conference is of opinion 
that it is not at all desirable for the Party to join the Indian National Congress 
nor is it advisable for the members of the party to join that body.” 

In moving the resolution, Mr. D. W. Rawoot declared that the Congress was 
so disorganised that it would be worse than useless to form a part of it. By doing sOj 
the Non-Brahmins would succeed in denying themselv^es the opportunities they had of 
serving the country through the Councils and the Cabinets. 

M. K. S. Gupta in seconding, asked why the Non-Brahmins should enter a 
body whose ideals and methods were as vague as could be. 

MR. VICH are’s amendment 

Mr. Vichare opposed ,‘the resolution, in a speech which was enthusiastically 
received. He declared that the opposition to entry into the Congress was engineered 
by interested leaders, who were afraid that their influence might be lost, as the result 
of such a step. He proposed an amendment, to the effect, that the Conference had 
no objection to individual members of the party being members of the Congress also. 

The supporters of the amendment were given in equally enthusiastic hearing. 

Mr. B. y. Jadhav, Ex-Minister, explained that what the amendment sought 
to convey was implied in the original resolution, which, he said, while prohibiting the 
party from joining the congress left it open to individual members to do so, if they 
chose. 

This interpretation opened an avenue for compromise between the section suppor’ 
ting the resolution and the amendments. 

COMPROMISE RESOLUTION CARRIED 

Accordingly, a short informal discussion was held, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
participating, and as a result the following compromise resolution was agreed to : 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin Party and 
the indian National Congress in Bombay, this Conference is of opinion that it is not 
desirable for the party to join the Congress, nor is it advisable for the members of 
the party to join itj provided that any member who thinks he can further the party’s 
cause better thereby, may do so.” 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

The second resolution accepted Mr. B. V. Jadhav as the Leader, and Rao- 
Bahadur Kambli as the Deputy Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in Bombay; while a 
third suggested measures for the strengthening of the paity organisation. 

After adopting these resolutions, the conference dispersed. 


The Indian Christian Conference. 


The fourteenth Session of the All India Christian Conference met at Allahabad 
on the 2oth DECEMBER 1927. The President Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram of Laliore, 
in the course of his address said : — 

Chairman of the Reception Committee and brother delegates, — It is hardly 
necessary for me to reiterate what has been repeatedly said in previous years that 
we, as an Indian Christian community, share all the high and noble ideals and 
aspirations that India’s sons and daughters have for their motherland. In no way 
do we lag behind in our loyalty and patriotism to our country and in no way do we 
d^re to keep ourselves aloof from the main currents of our national life and its 
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struggle to attain all that is high ajid best, and we share equally with all our country- 
men the glory of our heritage and their hopes and longings for the present and the 
future. If there are still some of our countiy^men who consider that we do not 
regard ourselves as Indians, or that we are not patriotic they simply ignore our past 
and present history. In the list of illustrious gentlemen who have presided over the 
deliberation of this gathering during the past 12 years you will hardly meet a name 
which is not of Indian origin. 

MISS mayo’s attack 

Ordinarily no useful purpose would be served by referring to Miss Katherin® 
Mayo’s book ‘Mother India’ as many voices have been raised from both the press and 
the platform against some of the insinuations contained in this publication. It has been 
contended and that also by at least one person of importance that the publication of 
this book is a part of the missionary propaganda. It therefore becomes necessary 
to make some reference to this unpleasant subject, specially as it teaches us a few 
other lessons. 

The accusation that this book has been written at the instigation of Christian 
missionary interests is baseless and unfounded. The National Christian Council, as 
representing all the important churches and missions in this country has authori- 
tatively denied this charge and has in clear terms disapproved and condemned the 
book. 

The accusation is a warning to those of our missionaiy friends who are still in 
the habit of laying emphasis on and exaggerating some of the dark and evil aspects 
of Indian life for the purpose of their propaganda in the ‘homeland.’ There was a time 
when this was common occurrence, but we have ev'ery reason to believfe that there 
has been more or less a complete change of heart in this matter and a great majority 
of our missionary friends have changed their angle of vision entirely so that there is 
now more and more appreciation on their part of the beautiful and w^orthy elements in 
Indian culture and life. The Indian Christians at any rate do not stand for such 
propaganda which is calculated to bring India into contempt, and have on many 
occasions openly condemned it On the whole this attitude has been support^ by 
our missionary friends, though there are still cases where dubious methods are utilised, 
but the sooner such methods are given up the better for all concemecL 

The greatest defect of this book lies in the argument whereby it is sought to make 
political deductions from social conditions and social erils. If the book had been 
written purely with a \uew to draw attention to some of the glaring erils of social life 
in India, there would have been no need of drawing conclusion for political purposes, 
neither would there have been any necessity for indulging in such grossly es^ggerated 
generalisations and mis-statements as the book contains. The basic conception of the 
book is wrong. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 

An impoitant question which is still pending^ solution and has a vital bearing 
on our future is that of ister-commuaal reJitionships, Nothing has so much shattered 
our faith in our future aiKi <hmmed our hop^ as the unabated contmimce of mutual 
distrust between the two largest communities. Though the third community in India 
in numbers, we are comparatively a minor and a small factor. It would be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to make bc^d suggestions to the older communities. We have 
watched with the keenest disappointment the failure of ail Unity Conferences and of 
all attempts at peace and the settlement of differences. If this problem is incapable of 
solution, then it may be humbly submitted that our demands for seif-govemment and 
S A'aiaj are a mere dream and chimera. Tbiete h a tendea^ m some quarters to lay 
the entire blame on the Government. The Govemn^t, hke all other human insti- 
tution, is open to all the temptations and loibte to which the human mind is prcme. 
It will therefore not be sarpnsiiag if certfun of its ofBcmls take advantage of this weak- 
ness in our national life, but I faS to undc^tand why we shoukJ worry or bother about 
the Government while the matter primarily concerns <Hii^ves. It hooves us first of 
all to search our own minds and hearts, before we absolve oursei^'es of our duty m 
this connection and bdtore we place the responsibifity of blame on other shouldei^ 
It would appear from the abortive Unity Conference at Simla, that there was co^ 
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-siderable difiference of opinion as to the causes of condict between the two great 
communities. There arc some who maintain that the causes are mainly political, 
while others hold that they are chiefly to be found -in the domain of religion, while 
still others relegate them to the economic sphere. This only shows that they are so 
complex and intricate, that it is difficult to make a simple authoiitative analysis. It 
might be of real advantage, if a study of the problem could be made by a group of 
persons well versed in the art of scientific research in problems whose ramifications 
are found in as varied spheres as religion, economics and politics. The system of 
dyarchy and the formula for responsible self-government were evolved by a method 
of group study undertaken by a larger number of persons Interested in the problem 
un&r expert guidance. If a similar study could be undertaken of the communal 
problem it would undoubtedly be very valuable. If groups for the study of this moment- 
ous problem could be organised throughout the country under ^ the machinery provi- 
ded for sifting of the materials and for re-discussions of the issues that emerge, it 
would then be possible unless the malady is incurable, which I for one refuse to 
believe, to submit the conclusions to competent doctors for their diagnosis and 
proposals for remedial measures. 

THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

Now I come to another important matter that must receive your best thought 
at this Conference. What is to be our attitude towards the forthcoming “Simon 
Commission on the Reforms.” Have we anything to place before it, or do we at all 
desire to appear before it ? The most important issue to be raised is that of India’s 
constitutional advance towards the goal of complete responsible government on 
Dominion lines. 1 1 is an issue which I feel myself incompetent to discuss at great 
length. It might well be left to our National leaders of the various schools of thought 
to discuss between themselves, to arrive at a common mind and then to place it 
before the Commission on behalf of the United Nation, if such a contingency is within 
the rage of practical politics. But we may well turn our attention to that aspect of 
the matter which concerns us more closely in this Conference, namely immediate future 
constitution of India. 

Before r go any further the question of our attitude towards the proposal of 
boycotting the Commision may be raised. Like all our countrymen we are disap- 
pointed by and resent the non-inclusion of Indians in the proposed Commission. We 
maintain equally with them that ihe theroy underlying the decision is basically wrong. 
The object of the proposed boycott is not quite clear. Is it a method of protest 
against what is regaided as a wrong done to India, or is it a political weapon to be 
used for securing political progress ? There needs to be clearer thinking on this issue. 
It needs to be remembered that Indian opinion has not altogether been eliminated, 
since provision has been made for it to have its voice heard at more than one stage of 
the enquiry. Let us hope that a very great deal of serious and even heart-searching 
consideration will be given to the subject before any leap is taken. Mere resentment 
at a certain action, however deep and strong it may be, cannot be sufficient justi- 
fication for adopting extreme measures specially if they are of a negative nature. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 

We have repeatedly declared that we are against communal representation, at 
least through separate electorates. Personally I belong to that school of thought 
whch regards communal representation in any form as vicious and harmful to the best 
interest of the nation. There are, however, a majority of our co-religionists who 
consider that the time has not yet come for the complete abolition of communal 
interests in our civic bodies. As a community we are now agreed that at any rate we 
desire representation through joint electorates. For the last three years the All-India 
Conf^ence of Indian Christians has announced this to be our deliberate policy. The 
United Provinces Provincial Indian Christian Association, which was in favour of 
electorates last year, has this year veered round and accepted the principle 
of Joint ^ectorates. Last year the All-India Conference met at Madras, where our 
cdmmuBity has 5 seats by separate electorates. Even there the majority was in favour 
of rt^pFresentadon through joint electorates. It is clear, therefore, that we are united, 
or at least have . a. cpnsiderable majority in favour of representation through 
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joint electorates. It is clear therefore, that we are united, or at least have a conside- 
rable majority in favour of asking for the reservation of seats in a system of joint 
electorates. 

The System of Nominations. 

There is always a stigma attached to the nominated seats. Apart from this, 
in making nominations the eyes of the Government are always on the balance of 
the voting power in the Councils and therefore, in selecting their men for nomination, 
political considerations do come in which are not healthy from the point of view of 
a community which can for all practical purposes only be represented through that 
channel. It is an open secret that, in certain cases when making nominations, the 
heads of the principal governments consult the would-be ministers who naturally 
desire to consolidate their position in the councils by increasing the number of their 
own supporters. The nominated members thus become the nominees of the 
Government rather than the representatives of the community which they are sup- 
posed to represent. Only a person who is independent of all outside influences can 
be a worthy representative of our community. He should not always feel it his 
duty to go to the Government Lobby, nor should he feel shy of it, because the 
popular city outside the legislatures demands otherwise. We do not want men of 
extreme views on either side. An Indian Christian must in every case follow the 
dictates of his conscience and should weigh and value every issue primarily from 
the moral point of view. Only then will there be any justification for our representa- 
tion. Only then will we have a real part to play in moulding the future destinies of 
our country. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were passed supporting temperance and welcoming the formation 
of the Prohibition League and urging that steps be taken to encourage young men 
to qualify for commercial and technical and agricultural careers, and urging the 
Government to recruit Indian Christians for the regular Indian Army, 

On ‘the next day, the 31st DECEMBER, a number of resolutions were passed 
by the Conference. Among them w 2 ls a resolution condemning Miss Mayo’s 
book ; but the Conference was of opinion that it should constitute a call to service 
on the part of Indians. 

The Conference deplored the unhappy state of communal tension and reiterated 
its belief in joint electorates. 

Dealing with the Statutary Commission, the Conference condemned the non- 
inclusion of Indians ; but urged the country to carefully consider whether the best 
interests of the nation were not likely to be seriously prejudiced by following a 
policy of boycott. It pleaded for higher and more adequate status for the legisla- 
tive committee and urged the national leaders to draw up a constructive and practi- 
cable constitution and submit it to the Commission. 


The All India KhUafat Conference. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference assembled on the 25th DECEMBER in 
the forenoon in the Congress pavilion Madras, Moulvi Md. Shafi presding. Among 
those present were the Aii Brothers, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Dr. Abdur Rahman and 
MouKfi Abdul Bari, M.L.C. 

Dr. Kitchlew had sent a telegram expressing inability to attend on account of 
his presence bdng required at Calcutta, but urging the Conference to boycott the 
Simon Commission and to frame a national constitution. Dr. Syed Mahmud and 
other Moslem leaders had also sent messages of sympathy. 

Moulvi Murtuza, M.L. A., then dehvei^ his welcome address, in the course of 
which he pleaded for boycott of the Simon Commission, which he characterised as 
a wanton affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion and also 
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the need for a national constitution. He also pleaded for Hindu-Moslem unity and 
the Calcutta proposals for Hindu-Musalman settlement. ^ 

Moulvi Md. Shah, M.L.A., who was then formally elected to the Chair amidst 
cries of “AlIa-ho-Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleading for co-operation of 
his co-religionists in boycotting the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The Presi- 
dent was against the acceptance of Legislative Committees, which, he remarked 
was calculated to demoralise Indian life and lower its tone besides vitally affecting 
their best and national interests. ® 

Moulvi Shafi prefaced his address with a plea for keeping the Khilafat Com- 
mittees alive. He opined that Mahomedans would be committing a folly if they 
should say that unless a settlement was arrived at in regard to their social and poli- 
tical rights, they should desist from boycott of the Simon Commission. Certainly 
this was no time to talk of settlements. ^ 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of Afghanistan and supported His 
Majesty^s suggestion of an Asiatic League. 

The conference then adjourned to reassemble in the night when Moulvi Shafi 
moved from the chair a resolution of condolence at the death of Zaglul 
Pasha, whose demise, the motion added, was a great loss to the dependent Easfern 
nations. 

Moulvi Shaukat All in moving the next resolution thanking the King of Afgha- 
nistan for receiving an address from the Khilafat Committee declared that His 
Majesty was going to Europe to gain knowledge and experience with a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him success. 

On a motion of Mouhn Syed Murtuza Sahib M.L.A. the Conference passed a 
resolution approving the Delhi proposals put forth by the Muslim Party of India and 
approved of by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay and also approving of the Calcutta unity 
proposals in the direction of establishing Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Mr. Shuaib Quraishi in supporting the resolution explained the scope of the 
Calcutta unity proposals. He stated that dominance of the British over India is 
solely due to the discord that is prevailing between the two great communities of 
India. He continued that the moment the two communities unite and recognise and 
respect each other’s rights and privileges that moment India wins Swaraj. The Con- 
ference then dissolved. 


The Calcutta Khilafat Conference. 

Presiding over the Khilafat Conference at Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
21 st AUGUST, Maulana MahomedAli sounded a note of warning on the question 
of Music before Mosques. 

The Maulana said that he was prepared, in the common interest of the country 
and national development, even to concede this to the Hindus ; for he knew that 
when the Moslem really concentrated on his prayers, no music and no beating of 
drums could disturb him. But, he could not tolerate any insult to the Holy 
Prophet. He strongly criticised the speech of Dr. Moonji, who had stated that the 
sword of the Mahomedans had turned the Hindu countries into Mahomedan 
countries. It was the spirit of Islam, he emphasised, that conquered India, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan and Persia. Islam spread on account of the truth in it. 

The Moulana asserted that it was a foolish idea for the Hindus to think of 
driving the Mahomedans out ; and concluded that there was only one ideal for the 
Moslems in India. That was mutual understanding of each other, a spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

^ Maulana Mahomed Ali explained in what relationship the Mussalmans stood to 
their Pxophet, and discussed the draft of the new law that he had prepared and 
sent to the Viceroy, trusting that the Government of India would take steps to have 
it exacted during the current session of the Assembly. As for himself, he said, he 
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would not seek redress from any court of law. For the sake of freeing India from 
thraldom, he would put up with many things from the Hindu. But if the cup of his 
patience overflowed and if he found Raj pal publishing again anything so vile as his 
pamphlet ‘‘Rangila Rasul,” he would go and throttle him or lose his own life in the 
attempt. This was not as the “IMahratta” said, due to any homicidal wave. Why 
did Lord Krishna call upon Arjun to fight in Kurukshetra ? Did he want Arjun 
to be drowned by a homicidal wave ? If Krishna could call upon Arjun to fight his 
Kuru cousins, surely it would not be a homicidal wave that would compel him to 
take the life of a Hindu brother who wantonly reviled the Prophet. Dr. Moonje, in 
spite of his love of the cult of bomb and pistol and of lathi, would take shelter under 
the axiom *‘Ahimsa Paramodharma.” Yet, the “Mahratta” thought that he (the 
speaker) had been carried away by a homicidal wave, when he said that he would 
throttle Raj pal if he lepeated his ofience. 

Concluding, the \:aulana said that he w’ould ask Moslems not to resort to \io- 
lence. If however they refused to follow his lead and were determined to fight, it 
was foolish to issue a declaration of war every day without making any preparations 
for defence. The true defence of Mussalmans consisted in organising themselves 
on the lines of Islam, and by becoming independent of others, so far, at least, as 
food and clothing were concerned. He did not preach boycott of Hindus ; but the 
poverty of Mussalmans must be removed. And if the Muslims oj>ened grain and 
cloth shops, many a poor man of their community would be able to earn enough to 
feed himself and his family, instead of becoming a vagrant or a Goonda or even 
selling himself to Shuddhi missionaries. He asked the young men to form them- 
selves into a body of volunteers to carry out this programme, and to help the poor 
and needy in times of distress. This was the true preparation for war ; but, instead 
of preparing themselves on these lines, Mussalmans accepted the leadership of those 
who issued declarations of war every day which cost them nothing, but cost the 
community only too much. 

Resolutions 

The Conference passed a resolution expressing dissatisfaction at the judgment 
delivered in the ‘‘Rangila Rasul” case and recommended that the law^ be enact^ to 
make punishable publication of any slanders against Prophets and Saints. 

In the opinion of the Conference the bill draft^ by Maulana Mohamed Ali 
w'as necessary and adequate for the purpose and that the Government should take 
steps to enact it and bring it into force as a law of the land as soon as possible. 

The Conference passed another resolution to the etfect that the Conference re- 
gretfully invited the attention of the Hindu community as their fellow countrymen 
to the new situation that had manifested itself during the last fi\-e years, in particalaa: 
during the period commencing from the regrettable incidents that took place in 
Calcutta and latest, at Betiah, where murder and rapine had been the order of the 
day. These went to prove that a large section of tbeir fellow coimtrymea were day 
and night planning and prepariitg organised aclk^ in attacking Moskms 
ever opportunity predated stseif in order to cow tfaesa down. The Co^^lerence 00®- 
sideiw it to be its duty to give warning to their feikyw couatrymen that ilie <miy 
result of such activities woal^ throughout istdia, lead the two comm«mitie& to stand 
face to face prepared for a civil war. 

In the opinion of the Conference the respo®sibihty for such a disastroos 
cidal struggle would be their fellow counlarymen’s and the looses that the xms^lier 
country would sustain would prove fatal to the natioB. At saaae thae the 
ence consrdered it to be its duty to wars the Mahoaaedms b^ig too reaiMy 

provoked since breach of the peace, and dlsc^der that followed^ ossae 'm the way of 
their real spiritual and temporal prepress. Oa the other hand ^ouid coaaces^rate 
their attention on reforming th^ rehgious, ccoboe^ md educatk^al comhtkms. 

The Conference was also of the ophtion that the Govemaae^ too was not detiog 
' all they should to put a stop to the communal riols aod the Conference warned the 
Government that they would h&vt to bear the coasoqnejice of their present inactiG®. 



(r*he All India Hindu Mahasablia 


The special session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha met at the Congress 
Pandal Madras, On the 29th DECEMBER at 2. p. m. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya presiding. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in proposing Pandit Malaviya to the presidential chair 
said that Pandit Malaviya had made the Hindu Sabha movement his own. The 
Sabha was a power in Northen India Panditji is the leader of the Sanatana Hinduism. 
He, the speaker, considered that the accession of the Panditji to the presidentship of 
this session was the removal of untouchability from this province. The removal of 
untouchability could not be done by legislation or by the Congress. The Hindu 
Sabha alone could do it. The Panditji had helped a good deal in the National 
Congress to find a solution for the Hindu-Moslem problem. The Sabha was not 
antagonistic to Mahomedan interest. No one was better fitted to occupy the 
presidential chair than Panditji. He, the speaker, was sorry to announce the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan who had been ill for some time past. The A. I. C. C. passed a 
resolution of condolence this moming. A similar resolution would, he said, be passed 
here also. Hakim Ajmal Khan had laboured hard to bring about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. V. Venkatramana Iyengar, supported by 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha and carried with acclamation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then addressed the Conference first in Hindi and then in 
English. He explained the objects of the Sabha and appealed to all sections of the 
Hindus to be united. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA’S ADDRESS 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very deeply grateful to you for having elected me to 
preside over this special session of the Hindu Mahasabha. I take this opportunity to 
put before you some of the ideals which the Hindu Mahasabha has for its existence 
and to ask to cooperate in carrying out these ideals. I wish you to remember that 
this Hindu Mahasabha was never brought into existence as a communal organisation 
to fight against any community. It is national to the core. Natiorialism^ is as 
the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha as Hinduism itself. The main objects of the 
Sabha are ( a ) to promote greater union and solidarity among all the section of the 
Hindu community and to unify them closely as pans of one organic^ whole 
( b ) to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in Inma 
and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to the attainment of a united sen- 
governing Indian nation. You will see from these objects that they are not anti- 
national but entirely consistent with the national aim. Ever since its inception 
date, not a single resolution has been passed by this Sabha which any reasoname 
man who has any sense of nationalism in him can take exception to. India is tne 
home of the various communities, and Hinduism teaches you to pray for tne 
prosperity and well-being of all the communities, not of one particular community 
alone. You should act in such a manner as to create harmony between the varans 
communities which will lead the country to a position of power and prosperity, ine 
Hindu Mahasabha does not ask you to exercise your political rights but it tells you 
what you should do in matters of a socio-religious character. The Hindus are 
to look after the education of their children under the Hindu faitii j ust as^ 
are looking after the education of their children under the Christian faim ^ 
Mahomedans under the Muslim faith. The Hindus are also asked to look alter 
their own classes of worship in temples. Are not Christian missionaries 
labouring in different fields for the benefit of the people of this 
they are foreigners. The Mussalman preacher ( Mullah ) considers it his ai^ 
make the principles of his religion known not only to Muslims but also to Non- 
Muslims so that, they may, if convinced, adopt the Muslim faith. The C^nsu^ 
missionary does the same thing. You do not expect the Mahomedan Mullah or 
Christian missionary to look after the Hindu religion. Therefore the Hir^s 
should have their own organisation to look after their socio-religious matters. 
is what the great Sri Sankarachar}^a and Sri Ramanujacharya did. Since the advent 
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of the British rule, owing' to the glamour of British civilisation, our people and 
children know more of the Bible and the sermons preached by the Christian 
missionaries than their own religion, their own Sastras, and Vedas and commentaries. 
There should be an organisation like the Hindu Mahasabha to do these things. 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar just now told you that the necessity for such an organisation 
does not exist in this presidency. I regret to say that I widely differ from my 
esteemed friend. On the other hand, it is more needed in this presidency than in any 
other part of the country. (Cheers.) The teachings of Sri Sankaracharya, Rama- 
nujachaiy^a and Madvacharya can be popularised in this presidency as you have a 
good number of learned men in Sanskrit. Just as Chnstians have institutions to 
protect orphans and widows, you should also have similar institutions. ^ In Christian 
shools, Bible classes are compulsory whereas in a Hindu school, religious classes 
are not compulsory. Hinduism always expects you to adopt an attitude of justice 
and truth. Do not waste your time in unnecessary discussion over the question as to 
whether your descent is Ar^’an or Dra vidian. The Brahmin-Non-Brahmin question 
is, I understand, very keen in this presidency. So far as I know, the division, 
Brahmin-Non-Brahmin, does not find any place in the Shastras. Our daily national 
prayer is that all men to whatever community they may belong should flourish on 
this earth. 1 appeal to you, Brahmins and Non-Brahmins, to desist from this 
unsastraic attitude and re-establish brotherly feeling towards one another. If you 
cannot give up this quarrel, you can never attain freedom and liberty. Your 
communal controversy has resulted in making you look like a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd. 

Coming to the question of untouchables I am aware that Madras has made 
great progress in recent years in this respect, but there yet remains more to be 
achieved especially in the matter of the entry of the so-called untouchables into 
temples for worship. Every man has got a right to worship God. I appeal to 
you to remove this disability and the Mahasabha has this qvestion of the removal of 
untouchability as one of its objects. In Benares, untouchables freely enter the 
temple of Viswanath and worship God. In the Rama mandir at Ayodhya, the 
Mahant has not the least objection to the untouchables entering the Mandir. 
Bagavad-Gita says that the moment a man utters the name of God, he becomes pure. 
I can multiply instances, where untouchables freely enter places of worship along 
with higher classes. The mere fact that a man is an untouchable does not disentitle 
him to enter the temple and worship God, if he is pure in mind. God accepts his 
prayer and he should therefore be allowed to worship God in temples. God wel- 
comes the man who is morally pure more than the man who is physically pure. 

RESOLUTIONS 
I. HAKIM AJMAL KHAN*S DEATH 

The condolence resolution touching the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put 
from the chair and carried : — ‘‘The Hindu Sabha places on record its profound 
sense of loss which the country has sustained in the sad and sudden death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan whose services to the country in the field of medicine and politics are 
too well known to require a mention and offers its deep sympathy to his son Hakim 
Mahomed Jamial Kh^ and other members of his family^’. 

2. BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION 

The foBo^g resolution regarding the boycott of the Simon Commission was 
moved by Mr. C. Vijtarghavachariar, duly seconded and supported and carried. 

“The Hindu Maha Sahha in this specisd sessicm assembled records in conscuiance 
\vith the strong genera! feeling oi the country its emphatic condemnation of Govern- 
ment in the matter of appointment of the Statutory Commission in violation of the 
fundamental rights of seif-determinatitm and self-government of the people of this 
country and in defiance of their demands in this connection and is of opinion that 
this action of the Go^^emment is a vioiatioa of the promises and pledges made from 
time to time especially during the great war in appreciation of the great service and 
immense sacrifices made by this country is the hour of the peril of She Emjtire and as 
such it is noting short of studied insult to the The Hindu Maha 
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therefore, in association with the Indian National Congress aad other bodies calls 
upon the people to boycott the Commission at every stage and at every manner”. 

The following resolutions were then adopted by the Sabha after which the 
special session came to a close. 

3. SWARAJ CONSTITUTION 

“The Hindu Mahasablia is of opinion that a suitable draft constitution for the 
self-government of India would be framed in consultation with the Congress and 
other important bodies in accordance with the folowing basic principles” : — ^ 

“i. Responsible Government of the unitary type like that of Great Britain with 
provincial and local governments deriving the power from the central government.” 

“2. The Sovereign Indian States and the Central Government of India forming 
a Federal Union.” 

“3. Universal and uniform franchise on non-communal and national basis with 
joint electorate under laws and regulations prescribing qualifications based on 
education, property etc. etc.” 

4. THANKS TO H. M. THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN 

“That the Hindu Mahasabha tenders its respectful and profound thanks to his 
Majesty King Amanulla of Afghanistan for the very kindly regard shown by him 
to Hindu religious feelings in the matter of respect for the cow and for the advice 
which he was pleased to give to the Mussalmans of Hindustan to respect Hindu 
sentiments in this matter”. 

5, cow PROTECTION 

“That having regard to the fact that : — (a) from time immemorial Hindus have 
held the cow in great reverence and that the slaughter of the cow deeply wounds 
their religious feelings and that their religion enjoins upon ^ them the duty of 
protecting a cow at all costs ; (b)^ that Islam does not enjoin as a duty upon its 

followers to offer a cow as a sacrifice, (c) that out of regard for Hindu feelings 
several Muslim rulers of India prohibited cow-slaughter in India ; (d) that a 

departure from this practice has been a source of frequent deplorable quarrels and 
riots in India in which Mussalmans' and Hindus’ lives have ^ been lost, and with a 
view to remove this great and long lasting cause of dissension between the two 
communities, the Hindu Mahasabha makes an earnest appeal^ to all Indian 
Mussalmans to stop cow slaughter either for the purpose of sacrifice or food and 
thereby promote lasting goodwill and national harmony between the two great 
communities”. 

6. MUSIC BEFORE MOSQUEwS 

“The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon its Working Committee to ascertain from the 
accredited leaders of the Muslim community what reasonable rules they desire the 
Hindus to observe in the matter of playing of music before mosques and to use its 
utmost endeavour to persuade the Hindus in all parts of the countr>^ to meet their 
wishes”. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at Anantapur under 
the presidency of Mr. D. Narayana Razu on the 12th NOVEMBER 1937. 

Mr. C. Obireddi has delivered his welcome address, the President delivered his 
interesting address in Telugu. The following is the text : — 

I thank you very much for the kind and generous feelings with which you chose 
me as the President of this Conference. . 

Last year, when we met at Ellore, it was our lot to bemoan the loss of Madai 
Radhakrishnayya, To-day we have to recall, with grief, the untimely loss of a cul- 
tured soul, dedicated to a hfe of service and sacrifice, the sad bereavement of Srh 
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mathi Maganti Annapoornadevi. The loss to Andhra land cannot be easily 
estimated. 

The year 1931 witnessed the high pitch of our political hopes ^nth the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. Our Andhradesa along with the sister provinces 
was full of non-co-operation zeal. We started upon the no- tax campaign too. Even 
to-day Andhras are ahead in the political struggle of the countiy. The resolutions 
of the Andhra Provincial Conference of last year, at Ellore, would only bear witness 
to this forward nature of the Andhras. 

We also resolved that civil disobedience is the only resort left open for the 
nation and that the Indian National Congress should be requested to launch out a 
programme of civil disobedience. But somehow, the Gauhati Congress could not find 
its way to fall in with our view. It not only failed to accept our resolutions but, in 
the name of public interest, supported Council entry 

COUNCIL PROGRAMME 

The conditions in the country have changed since the Gauhati Congress. The 
self-contradictory nature of the Gauhati resolution blasted the hopes of the narion. 
It had disheaitened the people. At the time of the first election to the reformed 
councils, as staunch lovers of freedom, we eschewed the Councils. We worked 
heart and soul amidst our people. 

When the Congress boycotted the Councils, job hunters, self-seeking sycophants 
got easy entry into the Councils. They became the prop to the Government in 
fettering the true patriotic sons of our motherland. They became one with the 
bureaucracy. The noble service and self-sacrifice of all the mighty patriots under 
Mahatmaji’s leadership sank into the dust. 

If the Justice, Liberal and Independent and other parties had not joined hands 
with the Government, discrediting the Congress resolutions, we would even as early 
as 1921, have reached the goal of our political aspirations. Desabandhu too, 
then pointed out that if the loyalists were not ousted out of the Councils, the impedi- 
ments to the attainment of Sw^araj w^ould still be there. 

But it should be said to the credit of our Desabandhu, that by his self-sacrificing 
spirit, and organising capacity he brought about the paralysis of the legislatures, in 
Bengal and Central provinces. Diarchy licked the dust. Even Lord Birkenhead, 
lying aside the cloak of official reticence and prestige, tried to come to terms with 
Das. But, what of all that ? 

The leader was lost and the following became dirided. 

In 1925, the Cawnpore Congress took the responsibility to lead the nation and 
flood the Councils with Swarajists. We, as Congressmen, bowed down before the 
Congress mandate. Congiessmen could secure a majority in no Legislative 
Council. Even then, the Swarajists, in the Bengal Council, put down the diarchy. 
As for our Madras Council, we are ashamed to own our failure to maintain our 
prestige. 

“Work out the reforms” some say. But Reforms give no scope of freedom 
and are inade<ii::ate. How are we to swim in a dish of water ? 

Coundl-entry can be made use of only to bring out the evil nature of this 
Government. It cpt be made use of, to check anti-nationalislic hangers on — of the 
Govemmeat — gaining ground in the Councils. It can even be made use of to 
par^yse the j^wer of the Government. The innate force of the people must come 
out if dctory is to be gained in the fight for freedom. It is to clear the way for the 
free play and evolution of the national forces that we should make use of this 
Council entry. If we can focus the pubhc opinion as in the year 1921 it is proper 
that we should boycott the councils in toto. F ailing that let us adopt the policy of 
vacating the council seats, retaining our claims therefor at the same time. But we 
should not direct the Congress to the condition obtaining in 1919. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

It is a pity our love of freedom, instead of striding ahead, is declining. We 
still look up to the Government Should we not with one voice proclaim that our 
future is in our own hands ? It is an i!lask>n and a dream that the British would 
of their own accord, grant our freedom. They will not apply the principle of self- 
determination to the Indian natioit Whatever be the personnel of the 
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—be they all Indians, be they all Englishmen, be they all good men or bad,— they 
are not the men to decide the fitness or unfitness of India for Swaraj. 

A Congress, that rejected the Reform Act as unsatisfactory, cannot welcome 
the Royal Commission empanelled as per the provisions of the said Act. Who has 
empowered the Britishers to test our fitness for Swaraj ? If they are the self-appoin- 
ted trustees of this land they may say so. But India will not accept them. 

As Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman put it “Good Government is no substitute 
for self-government.” Even supposing that we submit ourselves to these periodical 
examination of the British, do you ever hope, to be pronounced by them as fit for 
self-government ? 

How can we learn swimming without getting into water ? We should not give 
any evidence before the Commission. It would be an open admission of our 
unfitness to judge and rule. 

MISS mayo’s book 

We are on the one hand proclaimed, all oyer the world, as a barbarous nation, 
unfit for Swaraj and on the other hand Commissions are deputed to test our fitness. 
The book of Miss Mayo is a tissue of lies. Oui social and political life is disfigured 
and presented to the world in a distorted manner. It is stated that she was paid and 
remunerated for this slander, and that 5,000 books were freely distributed among 
the members of Parliament. In the face of these events, is it possible to believe that 
the Royal Commission would judge things with an unbiassed and generous view ? 
Never. Never for all the world 1 All the intervieAvs of the Viceroy and local satraps 
are only several scenes of this drama. Is it not then our duty to boycott this 
Commission. Just as the Milner Commission was boycotted by Egypt so shall 
India teach this Commission a moral lesson. 

DEMAND FOR UNITY 

The Hindu-Muslim quarrels are a blot on the nation.^ If both extremists and 
Moderates join hands and boycott the Commission, it is understood that the 
Government intends to pat on the shoulders of Communalists and take them into 
their fold. There is nothing surprising in this. Just as the communities came to a 
harmonious understanding in the matter of electoral representation, so also they 
shall even in the matter of cow slaughter and music before the mosque come to a 
cordial terms. The Calcutta resolutions on unity have paved the way for this and 
we hope the meeting of leaders like Mahomedali Jinnah, Malaviya, on a common 
platform will cement the two communities into closer bond and union. 

THE NON-BRAHMIN PARTY 

Justice party should give up its old outlook. Let them too give up the desire 
for Ministerial jobs and work for the nation by adopting the Congress programme. 
This will be a blessing to the country. At a time when even Mahomedans are being 
persuaded to give up their claims for separate electorate it is not proper that Non- 
Brahmins should ask for special representation. 

Capacity must be the sole test in making appointments. It is only then that 
the Government will be sound and efficient. It would be welcome if even the 
whitemen forego their claims of preference. 

To solve this problem there are only two alternatives. Even if those industrial 
and technical studies are developed by the Government there is not enough 
encouragement given for private enterprise under the present government. So, full 
responsible government alone can solve this. The people’s slave mentality to seek 
appointments in Government service can be ended by the establishment of national 
schools. 

There seems to be no ray of hope as to the enactment of total prohibition of 
drink. What can the Ministers, who have no hold on finances, do. It is ridiculous 
to believe in the promise of total prohibition, in the course of 20 years. Congress 
should again take up the work of self-purification by establishing labour 
unions. 

A Cabinet Minister said : — “We have not conquered India for the benefit of 
Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” Let every Indian remember this and 
remember that Khaddar is the solution for the salvation of our country. 
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Beaolutions* 

The first resolution that was moved and passed ran as follows 

‘‘This Confer^ce places on record its deep sense of sorrow and loss at the 
untimely demise of Srimati Annapurnadevi (who was through all her life) a standing 
monument of unparalleled sacrifice and sincere service ; and expresses heartfelt 
sympatiy with all her relations in their bereavement.” 

I. — BOYCOTT OF STATUTORY COMMISSION 

The second resolution related to the boycott of the Statutory Commission and 
ran as follows : — 

“Whereas this Conference believes in the principle of self-determination for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas the apgo'nt nent of the Reforms Com- 
mission is a negation of the above principle, this Conference urges upon all political 
parties, the boycott of the said Commission, that is to visit India in a short time.” 

2. — NEIltL STATUE SATYAGRAHA 

Then the resolution, supporting the Neill Statue Satyagraha, was moved. 

Mr. V. Rama Rao traced the history of the Neill Statue Satyagraha, in brief, 
as he moved the resolution, and detailed the various cruelties committed by General 
Neill in his time. He said that though the statue was found in Madras and the 
Satyagraha in this connection was started by his Tamilian brethren, he considered 
it to be a question of All-India moment. He showed how the statue is a standing 
insTilt and humiliation to Indian sentiment and self-respect. 

He sa’d that the importance of the Neill Statue Satyagjaha Movement need 
not be emphasised on minds that had decided upon the ooycott of the Royal 
Commission, He commended to young men the noble example of the old lady, B 
Lakshminarayana Garu, aged 75 years, who was preparing to oflfer Satya^aha 
before the Neill Statue in Madras, in a short time. 

He concluded by hoping that people who could not offer Satyagraha the&nselves 
would at least view the movement with the sympat]^ that it deserv'ed at their hands. 

Mr. Ramachandnini Venkatappayya, a gentlemen who was about to offer Satya- 
graha along with Lakshminarasamma Garu, Sien seconded the motion. He pointed 
out how this Satyagraha was not the outcome of any racial hatred. He said that 
it was mainly a question of humanity versus inhumanity, in short It w’as, in other 
words, he said, a question of foreign domination versus national self-respect and 
self-assertion, 

Mr. C. Obi Ree<h said, in the course of his speech, that he was one of those 
that voted for the remo.val of the statue, when the subject came up for discussion 
before the Legislative Council. He promised to do the same should it come up 
again before the House, He said that he had sincere doubts of his own regarding the 
usefulness of the present campaign. He felt sorry that several patriotic scms of 
India were wasting their energies upon this questioa. He said tlxat there were naany 
other matters that deserved much better attention than tins one. He said that the 
statue could be removed with one Stroke of the pen, when they att^ed Swaraj. 

Mr. B. Sambamurti observed in die course of his speech that everyone that 
felt the statue to be an insult and challenge to the self-respert of the nation, should 
join the movement He said that he <hd not like to give a repubScaa air to the 
movement by himself taking paft in it So, he kept aloof from ^ movement till 
now. He felt there was not snfiBdent enthusiasm on this question at Madras. He 
also said that Andhradesa, if she wanted to take up the lead, must till Madras with 
volunteers first and then embark upon the programme. He said that Mahatma 
Gandhi himself might choose tx> l^id saovemeat if statue ^ouM not be 
removed from there by the time the National Congress meets at Madras. 

Mr. T, Prakasam also said that the Neill Statoe affitir was not a thing to be 
lightly dismissed. He said that the meaning underlying the movement did not 
stop there and that it meant much more than the mere removal of the Neill Statue. 
He asked how any man in the Andhradesa could walk with his head ^egt, so l(Mag 
as the self-respect of the nation could not be mamtajaed. 

He described how B. Lakshminarasamma Garu, the old lady patriot, felt on 
the matter and how she was prej^ring to Satyagraha in a few (^ys, Kp 
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appealed to the audience and said that whatever was decided upon must he worked 
up with implicit faith and unshakeable determination. 

The motion was then put to vote and declared unanimously passed. About 
Rs, 12 were subscribed on the spot for the movement by some of those^present. 

The day’s proceedings came to a close at this stage. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference, when it met on the 
13th NOVEMBER in the afternoon. They were put from the chair and passed : 

(1) This Conference congratulates Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenus 
(recently released) on their great sacrifice, and calls upon the National Congress to 
try its best to secure the release of the other detenus as well. 

(2) This Conference congratulates Mr. Avari, the author of Nagpur Satya- 
graha as well as his followers, who are undergoing imprisonment at present. 

(3) A committee consisting of the following gentlemen is hereby appointed 
to organise relief by collecting subscriptions etc. in the areas affected by the recent 
floods, places like Nellore, Bapatla and Cuddapah : — 

Messrs. G. Sitharama Sastri, K. Koyi Reddi, Konda Venkatapayya, T. Rami 
Reddi, V. Raghava Iyengar, K. Nagsewara Rao and B. Sambamurti. 

(4) This Conference calls upon the people of Andhradesa to take to the use 
of khaddar (in preference to other cloth). 

(5) As untouchability is a blot upon Hindu society in general, this Conference 
calls upon all the people of Andhradesa to take steps for its immediate removal as 
a matter of duty. 

(6) This Conference recommends to the National Congress to call upon 
Congress members in the Council of State, Assembly and the provincial legislatures 
to keep their seats ernpty and refrain from further participation in the business of 
the legislatures, but Simply put in attendence so that their seats might not fall vacant. 

- INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

The Conference met again on the 14th NOVEMBER The first resolution 
moved ran as follows: — 

“This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to clearly define 
the word “Swaraj’’ in artical I of the Congress creed as complete independence 
for India outside the* Empire.” 

Mr. B. Sambamurti moved the resolution and said that Swaraj was not a 
thing in the gift of the British and that we ourselves must achieve it. India, he said, 
was the best Judge in the matter of deciding the form of government that suited it 
best. After a heated discussion the motion was put to vote and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

COMMONWEALTH BILL 

Mr. H. Sankara Rao moved: — 

“ This Conference recommends to the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee that in framing a constitution for India the Commonwealth of 
India Bill also be considered.” The resolution was accepted without any opposition. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Mr. A. Govindacharlu moved the following motion: 

“ This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress that the follow- 
ing amendments be made in the constitution of the Indian National Congress. And 
the new rule ( i ) All such resolution duly given notice of to amend the Congress 
constitution shall be placed before the subjects committee at the commencement of 
its proceedings; ( 2 ) That the latter half of the time of the subjects committee shall 
be allotted for the discussion of resolution given notice of by the then members of the 
Subjects Committee who are not members of the Working Committee ; ( 3 ) That in 
rale 30 of clause ( b ) the words “provided however that no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the members then 
present” should be delete^. The motion was carried, 
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The next resolution ran as follows ; — 

“This Conference recommends to the ensuing National Congress that while 
boycotting the Royal Commission a Round Table Committee, representing all parties, 
be constituted with power to take evidence from all parties and to draw a proper 
constitution for our country and report the same to the A. I. C. 

Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar, M. L. A., moved the resolution and explained the 
scope of the resolution. It was passed unanimously. 

With this the Conference came to close. 


The U. P. Political Conference 

Presiding over the 2ist session of the United Provinces Political Conference 
at Aligarh on the 25th NOVEMBER Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, leader of the 
Congress Party in the U. P. Legislative Council, refei-red at the outset to the 
present communal tension. He believed that the main obstacle to Swaraj was 
communal distrust and friction. The present fit of madness, he thought, had not 
sprung from any deep source. Distrust on the one side reacted on the other, and it 
went on gathering momentum. The real and true remedy lay in a change of heart. 

Mr. Pant then explained the manifold evils accompanying the cursed gift of 
communal representation, and gave several quotations in support of his point, from 
the speeches and writings of several statesmen and newspapers. 

Mr. Pant then explained the Congress attitude towards the Simon Commission, 
and urged most strongly the necessity of concerted action by all political parties. 
He said the Congress stood for self-determination and refused to reco^ise the 
right of any alien agency to frame the country’s constitution. They believed that 
this insult was deliberate, and prompted by the fact that the country was at present 
in a helpless condition. It .should be remembered that any extension of the reforms 
or devolution of power to India involved corresponding divestment by Parliament 
of its own power. No body of men, however honest and righteous, would willingly 
and voluntarily part with power. ‘T wish my countrymen to realise the truth, that 
power to win freedom, lies in us, and that it is childish to pin our faith on the com- 
position of Commissions or to expect anything substantial from them. Self-govern- 
ment is our inherent right and any enquiry or e.xamination of that right is to me 
meaningless, I hold that this Commission is a gross and deliberate affront and in 
self-respept, we should boycott it.” The President continued : 

“It IS gratifying that Liberal politicians are for effective and complete boycott 
of the Commission. There is a general desiie for concerted action. In all humility, 
I would appeal to every Indian to join the Indian National Congress, so that we 
may be able to give battle to our iiversaries. I would suggest that ali parties 
should meet in Madras during the next Christnas week so that leaders can confer 
among themselves and explore the avenue of unity. An AH-Iudk Boycott Le^ne may 
well be organised for carrying on propaganda for the boycott of the Commission.” 

Concluding, he smd, that on the day the Commission lands in Bombay general 
hartal should be oiganis^ all over the country and similar efforts should be made 
in the towns and provinces which the Commission visits. The Congress and the 
proposed Boycott League might consider the feasibility of boycotting British goods. 
"VVliile organiang boycott on the one side, the leaders should tackle the constructive 
side of the problem and frame thdr sch^ne of Swaraj, The Ccsiference then 
adjourned 

1 . BojcoUof StatT2k>7y OomznisBion 

The Conference reassembled at 2 in the afternoon on the 27th NOVEMBER* 
Pandit Govindballab Pant presided Among those present were Babu Sheo 
Pershad Gupt^^ Messrs. T. A. K. Sherwani, Kanak Chand Guiab Singh, Deotra 
Pershad, Badan Singh, Moulana Hazrat Mohaai and Laia Sbankcrlal of Deii, 

The first resolution adopted iavomed boyctHt of the Commissbau It ran aa 

i ollows ; , . ' 
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(a) “While expressing its belief that the future constitution of India could only 
be based on the principle of self-respect, this conference feels gratified to note that 
there is unanimity of opinion in the country to boycott the Royal Statutory 
Commission, and appeals to the people of the United Provinces to make the boycott 
a success. 

( b ) “This conference requests the Congress to formulate a scheme of effective 
boycott for all political parties to follow.” 

Mr. Kailashnath Katju, in proposing the resolution disputed the British claim 
to be the sole protectors of the “untouchables” and held that they had done nothing 
to ameliorate their condition during the last 1 50 years. 

Mr. Sherwani, in supporting the resolution, said that the Congress had always 
opposed a Commission based on the principle of testing India for self-government, 
and it would have opposed the Commission even if it had included Indians. 

The Government mainly relied on Mussalsmans. He exhorted Indian Mussal- 
mans to follow the example of the Egyptians: Persians and Turks. There was no 
Mussalman outside India who did not fight for freedom. The speaker said that 
unless the Mussulmans wanted to leave India they should not set fire to their own 
house. Following the example of the Egyptians who boycotted the Milner 
Commission, they must not only boycott the Simon Commission, but should have 
hartals wherever the Commission went. Mr. Sherwani said that interested parties 
could not be impartial judges, and the Commission therefore could never be just. 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

2. Swaraj Constitution 

Babu Sheo Pershad Gupta proposed a resolution which requested the Madras 
Congress to define “Swaraj”, and on the basis of such a definition and in consultation 
with the representatives of all parties and interests in India, prepare a Swaraj 
constitution. 

The speaker said that the constitution, when prepared would declare to the 
British Government and to the world at large what sort of Government India 
wanted to have. It would also show that India did not believe in Commissions. Chains 
of slavery, the speaker said, could not be rent asunder by merely passing resolutions. 
What they wanted was self-sacrifice and a supreme effort to win freedom. 

Mr. Balkishan moved an amendment to the effect, that Swaraj meant 
complete independence outside the British Empire. The speaker said that, for 
young India, Swaraj had never any other meaning but that of complete independence. 
Otherwise they would never have courted prisons in thousands. 

Mr. Raghubir Dayal thought that the resolution was useless, Swaraj, being 
the birthright of every Indian, its meaning was known to each one of them. There 
was no need for defining it. The resolution would divide party against party and 
would undo the work of unity achieved by the appoii»tment of the Simon 
Commission. He appealed for the rejection of the resolution. 

The original resolution of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta was carried. 

3. Other Resolutions 

A resolution declaring that untouchability should be eliminated in India was 
then passed. The mover said that India had no right to demand freedom unless they 
themselves treated the seven crores of Untouchables,” with due consideration. 

The next resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to con- 
fcfibute liberally to the National Fund which the Provincial Congress Committee was 
requested to collect for carrying on Congress work. The Conference then adjourned, 

4. Joint-Electorates Urged 

On the 28th NOVEMBER the Conference commenced its session at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

The first resolution discussed related to joint-electorates, on lines of the 
Bombay All-India Congress Committee resolutions. The mover, Mr. Sampum^ 
t tairda, thought that religion should not find a place in politics. The Hindu {and 
leaders, in their own interests, kept up communal strife, and, in the guise 
of reli^on, advanced their own power. Regarding introduction of reforms into the 
N*-W.. Frcmder Province, die .speaker thought that the Hindus had no right to 
oppose it. 
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Maulana Mahomed Ali held that the reply to Lord Birkenhead’s trusteeship 
theory of rninorities, rested with the Hindus. On the day when Mussalmans could 
trust Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Moonjee and Lala Lajpat Rai, in 
preference to lord Birkenhead, the communal troubles in India would come to an 
end. The Mussalmans would be willing to give their heads for the country, on the 
day the Hindus gave up the idea of dominating them. Next to communal unity, 
khaddar alone could solve their social economic and political problems. 

Maulana Hazarat Mohani disageed with the wording of the Bombay resolutions. 
They held that reservation of seats meant separate electorates and indicated Moslem 
suspicion of the Hindu majority. 

Mr. Shuaib Qurashi thought life was not logic ; and though logically, Mau- 
lana Hazarat Mohani was correct, in reality the Bombay resolution found a 
via media to total elimination of separate electorates. The final goal could only be 
reached by satisfactory working of the Bombay resolutions, which would impose 
confidence and trust among the Hindus and Mussalmans. 

VOTING RESTRICTED TO KHADDAR CLAD DELEGATES 

The President Mr. Govindballab Pant, in putting the resolution favouring 
general electorates to the decision of the House, asked only Khaddar clad delegates 
to vote. The resolution, so voted upon, was declared carried. But immediately a 
number of Moslem students, along with some others wanted to express themselves 
on the resolution. 

Mr. Shamsul Huda, Vakil, wanted to know why the resolution was put in a 
manner which excluded them from the voting. In case their votes were intentionally 
kept out, they should have been asked to leave the pandal before the House divided. 
Thereafter, he lelf the pandal in protest inviting his friends to follow, which 
some did. 

The President explained that he only obeyed the constitution of the Congress 
and could not go beyond it. According to the Congress Constitutions he had asked 
khaddar clad delegates and none others to vote. 

This c''eated a general hubbub, when most of the audience stood up round the 
dais, and many shouted “Namaz,” 

This brought Dr. ^sari to the rostrum. He said that he was pained to see 
that sort of spirit being (hsplayed by the Aligarh students. He regretted that they 
had attempted to^ break the meeting on the pretext of “Namaz.” If they were 
amcious to say their prayers, they could do so by asking for the adjournment of the 
House, for some time. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Ansari the meeting was adjourned for half an hour. 

5. Other Resolutions 

On reassembling, the conference proceeded to discuss other resolutions. 

The first resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to encourage 
khaddar- 

The second resolution expressed sympathy with China in her struggle for 
freedom, and resentment agmnst the actios of die Govcmmeiit in sending Indian 
troops to China. 

The third resolution invited the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake, in 
right earnest, the constructive progre^me of the Congress to esstablish Congress 
Committees in each village and town in the United Provinces and also to reorganise 
the Hindustani Seva Dal. They were asked to encourage prohibition in the provinces 
and to make efforts to remove the causes of discord m loca! bodte and district 
boards. Lastly they were asked to help industrisd or agricultural shows or exhii»- 
tions in the province. 

The fourtifi resolution expressed regret that the Congress did not use Hindustani 
as the official language. The resolution expected that die Madras Congress would 
use Hindustani as ite offidai language. 

The last resolution express^ sympathy with Indians abroad, and condemned 
the attitude of the British Government in allowing Inffians to be deprived of their 
righte in the colonies and other places bey<md the seas. 

The Conference then adjoun^ sim du. 



The All India Aryan Congress 


The All-India Aryan Congress commenced its session on the 4th NOVEMBER 
in a huge pandal specially constructed for the occasion in the People’s Park facility 
the Delhi Fort. The compound was tastefully decorated and beautifully befiagged 
Delegates numbered about 3,000, most of them from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and Behar. 

After Pandit Ramachand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had welcomed 
the delegates, Lala HANSRAJ delivered his presidential address. He called upon 
the members of the Arya Samaj to show toleration, and not to be unnerved by the 
murderous attacks of Mussalmans. The Samaj had not retaliated. Such assaults 
should not form part of proselytising actmties. Moslems and Christian missionaries 
had distributed volumes of literature against the Aryan religion. Mussalmans had 
written at least 300 books, tracts and pamphlets against the Arya Samaj with a view 
to abuse Maharshi Swami Dayanand, the founder of the samaj, and had cast 
aspersions on his sincerity and simplicity. But, he was proud to say the Aiy^a 
Samaj had never taken the law into its own hands. He advised the Aryan Con- 
gress to form sub-committees in every part of the country to keep a strict watch on 
literatures likely to rouse communal feelings, and requested the Mussalmans to do 
the same. 

Touching on Shuddhi, Lala Hansraj said : — As the Arya Samaj was not prepared 
to limit the door of _ their religion to only those who were born in it, the relio-jons 
counting on conversion of the whole of India to their alien faiths, felt irritated when 
their pet schemes and fond hopes were shaken by Swami Dayanand’s Mission. To 
the speaker, it appeared that the Mahomedan opposition to the Hindus’ ri^-ht of 
conversion was based on the disappointment of their hopes. The Mussalmans were 
preparing for the conversion of Hindus in large numbers ; but the acceptance of 
Shuddhi by all religious sects among the Hindus had foiled their attempt, and they 
were terribly baffled. 

Alluding to the question of music before mosques, the President admitted that 
although in some cases, the local authorities, in certain places had imposed unfair 
restrictions on the Arya Samaj processions, the Government’s policy as a whole had 
not been against their just right of conducting processions accompanied with music. 
He asked the Samaj leaders, unhesitatingly to put forward their case before the 
authorities, and he was sure that the officials would not act in disregard of their 
lawful and age-long rights. 

Proceeding, the President drew attention to the strained feelings between the two 
communities and said many Hindus viewed with great alarm the daily assaults and 
the cold-blooded murders of the Arya Samaj ists and the threatening letters received 
by them. But even in his old age, declared Lala Hansraj, he did not despair of the 
situation that had arisen. His religious sentiments rose to the highest point when 
he heard of such assaults. The history of the world had shown that the more the 
Christians in olden days were tormented and burnt and murdered, the more did 
Christianity spread. The Muslims who by murdering Pandit Lekram thought that 
vedic missionaries would disappear, must have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the missionary work of^ the Arya Samaj spread after his death. Similarly the 
assassin of the late Swami Shradanand must have heard that, after the martyrdom 
of the Swamiji, even conservative Pandits of Benares agreed to the principles of 
Shuddhi and started conversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu faith. 

Continuing the speaker, pointing to the social evils in the country, dealt with 
the necessity of prohibiting early marriages and urged upon the Hindus to adopt a 
system of widow remarriage and pleaded for the establishment of an organisation 

to nurse the orphans and the uncared for children going astray and falling a prey to 
other religions. o j 

Concluding, the President appealed to the Hindus as well as the Mussalmans 
to leave aside petty quarrels, maintain good relations and remain united together, 
^nus alone Inffla, as a nation, would progress^. declared Lala Hans Raj. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Discussion On Besolutions 

The Aryan Congress resumed its session at one p. m. On the 5th 
NOVEMBER. The pandal was packed to overflowing, and attendance was estimated 
to exceed 10,000. 

On the motion of Bhai Paramanand, the Congress adopted a resolution, all 
standing, placing on record its deep horror at the dastardly assassination of Swami 
Shradhanand and other Arya Samaj leaders, and viewing with contempt and indigna- 
tion the efforts at terrorising' the Hindu community in general and the Arya Samaj 
in particular by a succession of cowardly murders of prominent workers by 
Mussalmans. 

The mover, in a lengthy speech pointed out that the Shuddhi movement w^as 
started as a result of the Malabar rebellion six years ago, wiien the Hindus were 
persecuted and murdered, followed by mass forcible conversions. The Hindus 
including Sanatanists, then realised and laid down that it was their duty to brin<y 
back such persons to the Hindu fold. The mover recalled the communal nots 
dating back from Multan, and declared that he gave up the dream of Hindu- Moslem 
unity at Saharanpore w’hen he came to know that the mentality of the Khilafat 
propagandists was to terrorise the Hindu community. He twitted Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Congress President, for his futile efforts at the Unity Conference, and said 
no Hindu would ever agree to the slaughter of cow’s. The Congress also condemned 
the murderous assaults on Raj pal, Swami Satyanand and other workers connected 
writh the Hindu Sangathan movement, and appreciated the heroic conduct of Swami 
Swatantranand and other Hindus wdio helped in the rescue work. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then explained that in view of the 
District Magistrate’s decision, they had abandoned the main procession. 

The decision was received with indignation and the delegates declared that they 
were ready to resort to passive resistance, and characterised the subjects committee’s 
decision as ill-advised. 

An uproarious disorder ensued, until Lala Hansraj, the president, relieved the 
situation by requesting the delegates to send representatives to the subjects 
committee in the evening, with a \iew to an open discussion on the subject He 
threatened to adjourn the proceedings of the Congress if disorder coatinued to 
prevail. Calm having been restored, discussion on the resolutions was resumed. 

A number of delegates however left the Congress, and convened a meeting 
outside to enlist volunteers for passive resistance in the event of its being decided 
upon. 

Mr. Krishna, Editor of Tke Praiap of Lahore, then moved the following 
resolution : — “This Congress is of the opinion that the veiled threats in a section of 
the Moslem press and the letters addressed simultaneously to a number of promi- 
nent Hindus threatening murder, lend support to the widespread belief that these 
murders and assaults are the result of a conspiracy with brains and money behind 
it, and calls upon all the Hindu members of the central and provincial legislatures 
to insist on the institution of an impartial commission of enquiry into this aifair, to 
unearth this conspiracy.” 

Mr. Deshabandhu Gupta, in supporting the resolution, said that circumstantial 
evidence in the recent Lahore cases had sufficiently proved that there was a Moslem 
conspiracy. A delegate from Moradabad opposed the motion. 

The resolution w^as then put to vote and declared carried. 

Untouchability Question 

On the motion of Laia Hans Raj the Congress unanimously passed resolutions 
urging the granting of liberal facilities to new converts, the removal of untouch- 
ability, the upliftment of the depressed classes, the establishment of Akharas for 
physical training, and the encouragement of cottage industries. 

The Calcutta Pact 

The Congress accorded its approval to the resolutioB raiding conversion and 
reconversion passed by the Unity Conference at Calcutta and endorsed by the AB- 
India Congress Committee, but opined that no improvement was possible the 
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resolution acquired the sanction of the law and severe steps were taken again«;t 
those who kidnapped minors. 

The Congress however recorded its emphatic condemnation of the resolution 
of the Unity Conference regarding cow slaughter and music before mosques for 
the following reasons : — * 

(1) It went even beyond the Muslim demand for undisturbed prayers at cer- 
tain hours, and prohibited all processions before old as well as new mosques which 
may be erected in future. 

(2) ^ It permitted cow slaughter in the holy places of Hindus, and it removed 
all municipal and sanitary restrictions on the slaughter of animals, by permitting 
every^ Muslim house to be converted into a slaughter-house, not only during the 
Bakr-id, but during the ordinary days as well. 

Bhai Paramanand in supporting the motion, questioned the jurisdiction of the 
All-India Congress Committee to decide this question which involved the religious 
and_ social rights of Hindus, without obtaining the approval of the Hindu relio-ious 
bodies. The speaker remarked that the Congress had been reduced to thelevel 
of other All-India organisations, such as the All-India Agarwal and the All-India 
Brahman Conferences (laughter and hear, hear). He declared that Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and a handful of Bengalees, had no right to sell away the rights of the 
Hindus and injure their sentiments for a mess of pottage (cries of '‘shame, shame,”) 

Concluding, Bhai Parmanand deplored that the Hindus had fallen a prey to 
Arabian culture, which regarded as harmful all kinds of fine arts, including sculp- 
ture, painting and music. 

The most important resolution of the session was taken up and moved by Mr. 
Narayan Swami, President of the All-India Aryan League. The resolution, ar is 
well-known, is the result of the conference between representatives of the delegates 
and the members of the Subjects Committee last night, and proposed the formation 
of a committee for enrolment of ten thousand volunteers and for collection of Rs. 
50,000 and for adopting all essential measures, including satyagraha, which may be 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation in any affected area, subject to the 
final approval of the All- India Aryan League. 

Pandit Nanak Chand opposed the motion because he said the Government had 
not yet declared a policy of banning Hindu processions. He advised the audience not 
to resort to Satyagraha, as they had to do further constructive work in the nature 
of Suddhi, The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Demand for Joint Blectorate© 

The Aryan Congress adopted without much discussion resolutions recommend- 
ing joint electorates instead of the existing separate electorates and urgino* the for- 
mation of sub-committees by the provincial Arya Samaj bodies with a view to keep 
strict control over communal literatures. 

The Congress accepted the suggestion that the 23rd December be celebrated 
as the Shraddhanand Day. 

The Congress congratulated the Hindus on the wonderful restraint they had 
displayed in the face of the gravest provocations ; but feared that if the Govern- 
ment did not take effective measures and the Muslim leaders also did not do their 
duty, the Hindu community would not be responsible for what would happen. The 
Congress was of the opinion that the open demand of certain Muslim moulvies 
that those non-Muslims who criticised adversely the Prophet of Islam or those who 
joined the Vedic fold should be dealt with according to the Islamic law, 
constitute an overt incitement to violence and a flagrant defiance of the law of 
the land. It therefore called upon the Government to take strong action against 
such moulvies, and issue strict instructions to executive officers to take criminal 
proceedings against such persons. 

LEADERS^ EXHORTATION 

Congress dispersed, Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya were 
asked to deliver speeches. Lalaji stated that although he was not a member of 
any Arya Samaj at present, he had his full sympathy with the movement, and was 
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ever ready* to share their difficulties and troubles (Cheers). India, he said, was 
suffering from the disease of passing resolutions. Unless they took ^to constructive 
work mere passing of resolutions would not help them in achieving their object. 
The Aryan Congress had undertaken a stupendous task by adopting the Satyagraha 
resolution, and he exhorted them not to retreat from the path of duty. They need 
not be disheartened even if they had to die, but should invite martyrdom in order 
to safeguard their religious rights. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wished that the Congress had been held immediately^ after 
the dastardly murder of Swami Shraddhanand. Although he did not agree with all 
their resolutions, he was fully convinced that only that religion prospered in ^ this 
world which preached piety, love and toleration and not the one which prescribed 
the persecution of people. He congratulated the Hindus on their toleration and 
restraint. He hoped that the Hindus %vould always remain firm in that attitude. 
After paying a tribute to the memory of Swami Shraddhanand,^ he advised the 
Hindus, particularly the Punjabis, to learn Hindi and encourage physical training. 

After the President’s closing remarks the proceedings of the Congress termi? 
nated at 6 p.m. 


The Republican Congress 

On the 28th DECEMBER 1927 at the Congress pandal, Madras the Republican 
Congress opened its first session, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti opening the Congress 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presiding over it The proceedings began with the 
singing of National songs. 

Opening Address 

Mr. B. Sambamurtij who opened the Congress, explained the genesis of the 
republican movement in this coun^ and said that in 1925 they held the first Political 
Sufferers’ Conference at Cawnpore presided over by Swami Gobindanand. At that 
time a Political Workers’ Committee ’was appointed and some work was done. The 
second conference of political workers was held at Gauhati and there it was resolved 
that an active committee be appointed and a programme drawn up. In 1927 the 
Executive Committee of the Political Workers’ Conference met a number of times 
and it was ultimately resolved that the Political Sufferers’ Conference must be called 
Swadhana Bharat Sangam and that complete national independence must be 
established in India as early as possible. At the Gauhati Congress, the republican 
movement in India gained considerable force by the intense propaganda of G^eral 
Avari who took it upon himself that a beginning ^ould be made to dedaie a 
republic in India. Mr. Avan’s programme was that every place in IncKa shonM^ be 
first decided autonomous republics so that in a year or two the whc^e aation might 
be declared a federation of the Umted States of India. Meetings had been held in 
Nagpur and Mr. Avari was authorised to declare Nagpur a republic in the first 
instance. Mr. Avari gave an ultimatum to the Governor of the Central Province 
that if the Government did not vacate, Nagpur would be declared a r^ublk. 
Mr. Avari’s scheme was published in the press and that scheme was th^t a i^raliel 
government should be run in India consisting of parallel post o^Sce, parallel mint, 
parallel court and army and the macinnery nec^sary for the Government was sought 
to be established by him. First of all the prograunme taken up by Mr. Avari was to 
disobey the prorisions of the Arms Act Mr, Avari first organised hnSvidual dvil 
resistance to the Arms Act, and in the course of his organisation he deli\-eTed an 
ultimatum to the governor of C. P. and the result was that he was now in jail under- 
going four years’ rigorous imprisonment In the jail he was now fighting die battle 
of the whole of India. To-day was the 81 st day of his hunger stnke, and it seemed 
that Mr. A\^ri would be the Mazzini of India. It might be that Mr. Avari might 
give up his body in the course of the next few days out of which the fire lacha 
OTght be roused and there vronld be a dynamic programme in the coundy in ^ 
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course of tlie next few months. The future potentialities of the movement would 
determine what they should do to bring about the freedom o£^ India. Now that the 
National Congress declared the goal of India to be full national independence, it 
was hoped that an organised band of workers appointed this year by the Republican 
Congress would bring about that consuinmation in Calcutta the foundation of which 
was just laid at the Madras Congress this year. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. Venkatasubramania Chetti as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered an address in the course of which he said : 

Brothers and sisters,— I am grateful for the unique privilege given to me to wel- 
come you, the Republicans of India and I do so very heartily and with the earnest 
request that you would overlook such shortcomings as are due to the lateness in 
organising this, the first Republican Congress. You are all welcome, brothers, as the 
fighters for the equality of all nations and the national independence of India. 

Brothers, it is a welcome sign that this first gathering of All-India Republicans 
has begun under such happy auspices, for is it not a triumph for the Republicans 
that the great Indian National Congress has adopted a resolution allying itself with 
the League against Imperialism, which was established in Brussels in February 
1927 and adopted the independence resolution ? While we are really grateful for the 
leaders who have taken this great stand, it cannot be gainsaid that a body like 
ourselves is necessary to carry on the message of freedorn, unhampered by any con- 
siderations of immediate political events. For our fight is not going to be that of 
one day, but is one that will have to be carried on incessantly, in a crusading spirit 
till imperialism is buried deep in the Atlantic Ocean, without any possibility of 
resurrection, and until man shall be able to live free to develop himself without being 
thwarted by capitalistic combinations and organised armaments. 

The dawn of the modern capitalistic imperialism can be definitely traced back to 
the date of the first organisation of the financial bank, which by rendering the 
accumulation of flowing capital easy created the great corporations, cartels and trusts, 
which by their monopolies and spheres of influence have encompassed the whole 
earth. The expansion of territorial control by the planting of colonies and 
occupation of virgin soils have rendered this flow of capital easy and as a result, by 
the be^nning of this century, we see that no part of the earth is uncovered by^ these 
monster trusts and cartels. The grab of land, which marked the occupation of 
Africa during the last century typifies the scramble for^ spheres of influence and the 
net result of all these, was the enthronement of imperialism as the guiding force of 
the States. Of the powers that have carried this imperialism to the ends of earth of 
their banner, are the British and Americans. The great oil, cotton, steel and iron 
trusts are so powerful and so dominating that the British and American States quail 
before them. Economic exploitation of other soils necessitated the rapid increase of 
murderous weapons and to-day the menace of armaments is so great that a con- 
ference on disarmament had to be called for. Germany which rose as a gr^t 
imperialist power during the latter half of the century and the first decade of this 
century was crippled and to-day the world is free to be exploited by the twin brothers, 
British and American imperialisms. 

A SAD IRONY 

To US British imperialism is no strange thing. We are now in its grip. It has 
been responsible for the proverty and misery of the Indians and its sway is 
enormous. What with its cplonies in America, Australia, its suzerainty over India, 
its death grip over Egypt, Iraq, and China, it is the greatest menace to the freedom of 
the world. But what should we say of American imperialism? It is one of the 
saddest ironies of history that a State which has been ushered into existence with the 
ehunciation of one of the noblest principles on earth, which I should like to place 
befdre you, §hould develop within the shortest period of a nation’s life into 
c^pitahstic and imperialistic menace of the world. The first founders of the American 
Republic said ; ^‘We believe these truths to be self-evident that all men created 
equal,'that they are/ endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
^mon| thesq are life;, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
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The whole world coming under the sway of these caucuses, the path of redemption 
may look well nigh impossible. But history tells us that the mighty empires of the 
past, the Carthagenian, the Roman and the Babylonian and the Ottoman were 
shattered to pieces and I believe the days are near for the empires of this century, to 
crumble to pieces and enabling the oppressed nations of the w’orld to enjoy the 
fundamental right to be freed from all foreign domination, however benevolent it 
may be. Russia again had shown that even the most autocratic empire can be 
thrown to the dust and a people’s Republic established. About the struggle of the 
suppressed nationalities of the world and about how Russia threw down the Czarist 
Imperialism, our President who rendered yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
independence at the Brussels Congress, 1927, would be able to tell you in great 
detail, I intend only to impress upon you the great danger which faces India and 
other parts of the world in the shape of imperialism and of the imperative duty of 
fighting it to the bitter end. 

The growth of imperialism of the modem day has brought out another fantastic 
theory, namely the whiteman’s burden and white race superiority. This is due to 
sheer arrogance. All men are equal and given equal opportunities, there has never 
been an instence where a coloured man failed and a white man succeeded. Japan 
gave a lie direct and exploded this theory and I am sure when the next war breaks, 
as is likely soon, between the coloured and the white people, the last vestiges of 
white race supremacy will be shattered to pieces. India and you, brother Republic- 
ans, have a great duty in this matter to see that racial arrogance is rooted out of the 
earth. As to the ways and means of fighting, I am sure, you will by collaboration 
and on the adnse of our comrades draft a programme of work which will be sufficient 
to achieve the end. 

This is not all. We have to give a clear lead to our countrymen in certain 
matters that affect our political status. The Simon Commission ought to be 
boycotted and its work made impossible. 

While on the subject of the Commission I cannot but refer to Birkenhead’s 
bluster and to the provoking utterances he made in British Parliament The only 
fitting answer will be a complete repudiation of the right of aliens in the control of 
India ; and a declaration of a united federal Republic of 1 ndia. But the pathetic 
picture is to witness Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald’s and other labour poliricians, whom 
we have been looking upon as friends of India, turn imperialistic and deny Int^ans’ 
right of self-determination. It is a timely reminder to some of our politicians to 
discover the so-called Labourites in their true colours. 

India’s goal 

More important than the boycott of the Commission is the necessity for the 
declaration of our rights as a nation and as citizens of India, We, Repulicans, hold 
the right of self-determination dear and cannot barter it away for any advantages. 
We stand upon that right and declare our independence, India has to be free for 
her own sake and if not for herself, at least for the sake of worM prc^ress^ 
It is on account of the control of India that England is able to wield influeiice in 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, China ; it is for the sake of India agmn that Egypt was seized 
and that England is suspicious of Russia. It is to maintma its sway over the 
Eastern seas that England wants naval bases at Trincomale and Singapore. India 
owes it to herself and the world that she should be free and wipe out sdl the 
accumulated sins of a century and a half of being a part of the Briti^ Empire. I 
am for complete independence for India and I want that this Repubhc;m Congress 
should declare that freedom of India from outside control I do not believe in 
paper constitution. But I want to impress upon you the necessity for the provi^mx 
in any constitution of India, the duty of the State for the supply of ail the needs of 
the citizens, food, clothing and shelter. Without these there can be no improve- 
ment in the lot of human beings and the State will but consist of discontented mass 
of underfed humanity and overfed few rich. In this sense, I do not approve the 
constitutions recently promulgated by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A Kangaswami 
Iyengar and C. Vijiaraghava Chariar. I do not at all agree with Mrs, Besant’s 
Bill which gives the ultimate authority to the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament. Let us not be deluded by the words ‘Dominion Status’ asid 
‘Commonwealth’. There is only one status that is worth occupying aad that ^ 
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the status of an independent India, Nothing else is our goal. Nothing less is our 
goal. Let us proclaim it and let us assert it. 

I claim independence for my land and I expect that every one who is bom in 
this sacred land will stand up for the freedom of the mother country, even as Rani 
Lakshmi Bai did. Let us draft our declaration and let us proclaim our nation’s 
sovereignty. 

We are in stirring times and we have to make history. The few years of this 
century have already witnessed the establishment of the Republics of Russia China 
Turkey, Germany. I need only _ exhort you to do your duty by the altar of the 
motherland and ere long establish the Republic of India, free from all foreign 
domination and control. 

After the Welcome Address, on the motion of Pandit Gouri Sanker Misra 
seconded by_ Mr. Arjunlal Setty and supported by Messrs. M. S. Subramania 
Aiyar and Tirumala Rao, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni was elected President of the 
Congress. 

The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after thanking the organisers of the Congress for 
electing him as President, observed that he had been in no way connected with 
the workers and comrades who organised Swadhana Bharat Sangham because he 
was not present in India at that time. His attraction for a Republican ideal was 
very great and if it was possible for him to give his services to promote that ideal he 
felt it his bounden duty to do so. Some people said that now that the National 
Congress declared its goal to be full national independence, there was no necessity 
for a Republican Congress. Primarily they should take their stand on the principle 
that Swaraj was India’s birthright. When there was domination and oppression 
there was bound to be terrible suffering. Even though the Congress passed a 
resolution of independence a new organisation should be formed to carry on 
propaganda and try to convert those who had vague ideas of independence and did 
not know what Republicanism was. The object of the resolution of independence 
passed by the Congress was the withdrawal of the British from India. It ought to be 
the duty of the new organisation to lay stress on things which were to be done to 
give effect to the resolution of independence. In the first instance the Republican 
ideal should be promulgated. The main lesson of this year’s Congress was that 
it had been the most important session because it really changed the direction in 
which the Congress had been so far moving. In one or two matters it gave a new 
angle of vision. Since the failure of the non-co-operation movement the Congress 
had been drifting to middle class or Babu politics and was losing the support of 
■ the masses. Various forces were at work to-day which were important and which 
were likely to shape the future of the country. It was important for them to form 
some kind of organisation which would keep the National Congress up to the mark 
and also prepare the country not only in a Republican ideal, but also in a right 
Republican ideal. The world had adopted Republicanism. Some countries had 
some kind of monarchies but almost every body realised that Republicanism was 
the only thing that was necessary for the future. Monarchies wherever they 
existed now were not likely to surrive very long. Republicanism had come to stoy. 
It would be for India to determine what kind of Republicanism w-ould be best suited 
to Indian conditions. Did India wish the Government of this country to be based 
more or less on the exploitation of one by another or did she wish to remove the 
exploitation and the causes thereof so that there might be equality between the 
the various members of the Republic ? That was the problem before them. The 
Republican propaganda should make it clear on what principles India wished to 
^tablish her Republican Government. It was right for India to keep apart from 
international complications. They had enough of the British connection and India 
should try not to have any entanglements in the future with any foreign country or 
organisation. None the less, in order to fashion their policy they should understod 
what was happening in the rest of the world. The Republican Congress organisation 
should have simple rules for its work. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar and Mr. Sambamurti explained the substance of the 
president’s address in Tamil and Telugu to the meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the Republican Congress held on the 
29th DECEMBER in the afternoon. 

“This Congress places on record the deep sorrow of the Indian nation on the 
sudden demise of Hakim Ajmal Khan, ex-President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, at the critical hour in her struggle for freedom.” 

“This Congress calls upon its constituents and the peasants and workers of 
India to concentrate upon the organisation of peasant-land-committees to fight 
imperialism in all forms and places and realise complete emancipation economic 
social and political.” 

“This Congress expresses its deep admiration for the patriotism and heroism of 
Alluri Seetharama Raju who fought bravely for the freedom of our Motheriand.” 

“This Congress condemns the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti by the Govern- 
ment of America.” 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Royal Commission should 
be boycotted in all stages and activities and call upon the people of India to observe 
hartals and organise other mass demonstrations on the day of landing of the Com- 
mission in India and thereafter in all places to be risked by them.” 

“The Congress exhorts the people of India to wear khaddar and observe 
Swadeshi in general and organise boycott of British goods in particular as a political 
weapon of the first magnitude.” 

“This Congress is strongly of opinion that all social inequalities must be at 
once done away with as a principal step for the establishment of the Republic of 
India.” 

“This Congress expresses the deep sympathy of the Indian Nation on the Srst 
day of the hunger strike of General Mancharshaw Awari and exhorts the people to 
support the Nagpur Arms Act Satyagraha movement with men and money.” 

“This Congress congratulates the Neill Statue Satyagrahis on their sturdy 
patriotism and sacrifice and exhorts people to lead the movement to a success by 
supporting the same with men and money.” 

“This Congress hereby declares that the sovereignty of India is vested solely 
and wholly in the people of India and repudiates any claim of the British Parlia- 
ment to interfere in the Government of India in either internal or external affairs.” 

“This Congress upholds universal adult suffrage.” 

“The Ail-India Republican Congress sitting in Madras views with indignation 
the judicial murder of some of our young patriots of Kakori case who have paid 
the extreme penalty of death for their buniing love for their country' and strongly 
condemns the brutal and vindictive sentences passed on them.” 

“This Congress heartily appreciated the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Kakori case and other political prisoners and conveys its heart-felt sympathy to 
their families, their friends and associates,” 

The constitution of the Congress was passed after the first two resoiuti(Mis 
were passed. The Standing Committee of the Congress consisted of 75 members 
from different provinces of India and other parts of the world, in the same propor- 
tion as the Indian National Congress. The Executive Comrmttee consisted of the 
President, Pandit Jawaharial Nehru ; Secretaries, Swarai Gorindanand (Sindh), 
Srimati Parv'ati Deri (Punjab), Muzafer Ahmed (Bengal) : and Treasurer, Rajaram 
(Lahore). 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, who had to go away to other engagements made a 
few remarks in the course of which he asked them to co-operate with him to make 
the work of the Congress during the coming a success. He then pointed out 
to them the need for strengthening their organisation. Prop^anda work, he said, 
should be undertaken and for the present they should divert all their energies in 
this channel of organisation and jpropaganda without which tiiere was the da nger 
of failure. They would have to face a good deal of opposition not only from 
people who did not agree with them but also from Government and Government 
agencies. Therefore they had to organise themsei\*es as strongly as possible 
]>cfore chalking out any definite programme. The Conference was then dissolved. 



The States’ Subjects’ Conference 


Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the All-India States^ Peoples’ Conference 
opened in Bombay on the 17th DECEMBER 1927. A large number of delegates 
from various Indian States, attended. The gathering was of a representative 
character. 

In the course of his address Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao said : — 

“A free, strong, united, self-governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal. In familiarising the people of the States with our national ideals, your sei- 
vices are invaluable and this conference is doing its best to bring the States into 
general harmony with the political developments in British India. 

“There are at present some very eminent public men in India, who have taken 
the view that it is better to leave the Indian States alone to work out their own 
salvation. But it is obvious however that, in our national emancipation and for 
the development of India as a whole into a self-governing State, the people of 
British India and the Indian States have to act in concert till the goal is reached. 

It is unthinkable that the States can remain unaffected by any scheme of Swaraj 
for India as a whole.” 

Referring to the problem of defence, and the fiscal and opium policy of the 
Government of India as instances where there was identity of interest between the 
Indian States and British India, the President said : “British India and the Indian 
States are already acting together in many matters involving broad questions of 
national policy. The range of matters in which the States and the British^ Indian 
provinces are realising their dependence on each other, is daily increasing, and 
their dealings with each other have already established by precedent and usage, a 
loose kind of tie and certain rights and obligations, though they are not defined by 
statute and crystallised in a written constitution common to both of them. 

“In our relations with the outside world, ^ India is regarded as a single unit, and 
there is in our international relations, no distinction between British India and the 
Indian States. The disabilities suffered by Indians in the British Colonies and 
foreign lands extend to British Indian subjects, as well as to the subjects of the 
States. 

“In these circumstances, the exact position of the States in All-India polity has 
been the subject of serious thought for several years. In advocating a new consti- 
tutional structure linking up the Indian States with British India, we are only pres- 
sing for a vital reform which was foreseen as inevitable lo years ago.” 

Discussing the position that the Princes will occupy in the new Indian Constitu- 
tion, and the probable attitude they will take, the President said : — “The position of 
the States in the future constitution, both in regard to the discharge of common 
obligations and in regard to their rights of internal administration, would be, in my 
opinion, much better than now. Notwithstanding their treaties, the States are now 
squeezed by the ‘gentle’ persuasions of Political Officers and the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. This cannot happen in a constitution where 
their rights and obligations are clearly defined. If it is necessaiy for the Indian 
Princes to make any sacrifies of their present powers and position with a \'iew to 
create a new constitution for the whole of India, I trust they will not hesitate to 
do so.” 

Referring to the position that small States, no better than petty zamindars 
would occupy in the new constitution, he said, “It is unthinkable that they should 
be put in the same category with Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda or Kashmir. The 
problem requires very careful consideration. 

“More important and of more practical interest than the question of the 
evolution of a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, is the question of Reform 
in the internal -administration of the Indian States. A Government which owes its 
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progress to the personal character of its ruler, can never afford any guarantee for 
progress. A settled constitution which recognises the people^s responsibility for the 
administration and contains all the essential elements of popular Government, is the 
only safeguard for the protection of the people.” 

He proceeded : “A comprehensive enquiry into the problems relating to Indian 
States and their future position in a self-governing India, is urgently called for,” 
Referring to the announcement of the Viceroy regarding the appointment of an expert 
Committee he says : “It is clear to my mind, that a machinery for investigating the 
whole series of problem for bringing the States into constitutional relations with 
British India, has not yet been thought of as yet.” 

After exposing the nature of the trusteeship theory, the President concluded : 
“The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other political organisations in British India, 
are now actively engaged in examining the question of a new constitution for India. 
The A. L C. C. has charged the Working Committee of the Congress to frame a con- 
stitution in consultation with the various political parties in the country. It is there- 
fore desirable that the Executive Committee of this Conference should secure the 
co-operation of, and collaborate with, the political organisations in British India, in 
devising a new constitutional character for the whole of India. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address, delivered by Mr. Govind 
lal Sivial Motilal, Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

An announcemant of a Committee has been made recently by the Viceroy, to 
enquire into the nature of the existing treaties and make recommendations. Gentle- 
men you will observe that this Committee is also to enquire not only into the 
obligations imposed upon each party by the terms of the treaties but also as to the 
force the departures from those treaties possess. 

Do you not know too well to be under any hallucination the outcome of such 
Committees and Commissions? But let us assume ^ that the recommendations 
of the Committees will reinstate the Princes in their original position or 
even above it by recommending new treaties between the Governments. Yet 
I wonder what power will the Committee place in the hands of the Princes for 
holding the other party to the carrying out of the terms of those engagements. _ The 
power which the Princes can in this situation look with some confidence is the 
support and the good will of their own people and that of British India by entering 
into an honourable partnership with them. 

The hereditary Prince w’ho succeeds to the Gaddi or Musnad is the Ruler of a 
State and he is the head of the administration. His will is supreme in all branches 
of the Government He appoints all officers Executive, Judicial, or Revenue or aay 
other and he can remove them at his pleasure. Promotions and degradations depend 
solely upon sweet wilL He makes and anmakes laws. Systems of law and 
procedure are unknown in a majority States. Where some fragments of law exist, 
the Ruler can set them at itanght by his will at any mom^t He can supersede the 
Courts of law appointed by himself, he can appomt speciai commissions and tribu- 
nals to hear certain cases over-riding the jurisdicdon of his Cou^ and can appoint 
Benches on die choice of a litigant on payment of Nai^r by him, he orders State 
Courts to put the impremature of its scale on the decisicms of an extraneous body to 
give it the force of a “Courts” decree, so diat it may be executed in a British Court of 
Law, he overtly and covertly makes orders in cases standing before the State Courts 
for compliance by his obedient servants the indges, he can turn down the decision of 
the highlit of his judicial Ccairts and refer me dedsioa at his discretion to another 
set of persons, he can refer die dedsioo of the Highest Tribunal to the executive to 
advise him whether it is correct. He can spend the whole of the Revenue in any 
way he likes, a large or a major part of it generally goes to his extrav’agance, while 
the poor ryots, his subjects are starving for want of food. "Even a king of the 
richest country in Europe has not so much allowance for his private purposes as a 
l^ia of this place. He can get a part of the Revenue allotted for State purpose 
to be lesed for his tables or for his attendance. He can levy taxes and impose 
rates. He receives Narars from rural officers who in their turn collect much more 
from the pKisants and labourers in the field to meets the Nazars. B^^ore maMag 
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appointments he can put it to a virtual auction as if it were to the highest bidder 
He can deprive any one of his subjects of his or her liberty. He can dispossess 
people of their property He can detain a citizen for any length of time in prison 
without semblance of trial or without bringing any charge against him if he so wills 
it. He prevents from holding a meeting and responsible speakers from addressing 
it ; if they want to make any public representation they cannot do it. He can arrest 
any Editor of a paper however rational its criticism may have been ; he can 
proscribe any paper or magazine entering into his State. He can order 
the best of his people to be removed or deported and can interdict entry of the 
noblest of India’s sons into his territory. In short, he is the Monarch of all he 
surv’eys and there is none to dispute his despotism. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
in every State every Prince does all or any of these acts everyday of his life, but 
I maintain that this kind of the exercise of absolute power are neither 
uncommon nor rare. As against this it gives me great pleasure to say there are 
States whose Rulers are above some of these evils. But the point I have to make 
is that there is no check to the Ruler’s arbitrary and absolute power, constitutional or 
otherwise. The Non-intervention policy of the Government of India when people’s 
interests are concerned has had its part in aggravating this tendency of despotism. 
Some of them, of course, encourage Education, Art and Industry ; a few of them 
introduced Representative Institutions in their States even before they came into 
existence in British India ; others introduced free and compulsory education, 
established Universities as in Hyderabad and Mysore, and have fixed Civil lists, all 
honour to them. But the point remains, all this depends upon the Ruler’s sweet will 
alone ; the system is there and system alone have to grapple with the problem in this 
light Here I ask you, have I in any way overdrawn the picture ? I am sure what 
your answer will be, but I do not desire to pursue the subject further though 
undoubtedly there remains much more to be said about it 

^ The Judiciary is rarely independent, and corruption is rampant. Honesty is at 
a discount. 

Another feature of the Judicial administration is the long delay in the decision 
of cases. Several years pass before any decision whether just or unjust is given and 
one can well imagine the strain to parties are put on account of this delay. It is 
universal experience that justice delayed is justice denied. The worst of it is that 
such delays occur in criminal cases too where the hardships of the delay increase 
tenfold. 

Some States have on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
for India a tribunal to which appeals lie front the State Courts. One naturally 
expects that the personnel of an august body like this would be composed of upright 
and straightforward men of sound and deep learning possessing great legal exper- 
ience and knowledge. But what are the facts ? Heads of departments who hardly 
possess judicial frame of mind and know little of law and are of a status from 
whose departments Appeals may lie are drafted to compose the Bench of the 
highest Tribunals in the States. Of their principle and independence more need 
not be said. 

The lower services are corrupt to the core. The people are subjected to all 
sorts of exactions. Extortions, malversation and arbitrary rule prevails from top 
to bottom in the Sates. In short, life nor honour — and we value honour many 
times more precious than life and property — nor property is safe in a State. It 
cannot be said that the pre\^lence of such corruption in the services is an indication 
of their incapacity for administration. If one would care to go deep into the 
matter and try to discover why so much corruption exists, it would be clear ^ that 
wTong selection of persons, low salaries, uncertainty of tenure, lack of expert super- 
vision are among the reasons that give rise to such corruptions. 



The Indian National Congress. 


OPBNING D AY — 2 6 TH DECEMBER 1927. 

Impressive and solemn scenes marked the opening of the 42iid session of 
Indians National Parliament in the Tdak Maiidap, Madras on the 26th Decem- 
ber 1927. Fine weather prevailed and brilliant suirsbine overhead. The session 
was programmed to bSodn at 2 .m. From 12 visitors and delegates were 

admitted into the pandal *and in less than an hour, the pandal was simply and 
elegantly decorated. Tricolours were hung from every part of the pand J 
and the central pillars were covered with tricolour Khaddar. Giily oloured 
festoons were hung all around and portraits of leaders were fixed to 
most of the pillars. Inspiring mottos greeted the eyes as one cima up 
the main passage and the first read : ‘"Are we children to be examined 
Others ran “ not for us to lower the flag ”, “ India expects every man 
to do his duty’' and “We rise or sink together”. The dais was most 
artistically decorated. Under a brilliant canopy sat the President and 
by him were seated the seasoned soldiers of freedom and distinguished 
visitors whom the President had invited. On either side sat the members 
of the Reception Committee, A. 1. 0. C. members and donors and other 
distinguished visitors. Over the dais was painted a picture of “ Bharat 
Mata’' and the painting bore the national symbol Charka and the national 
Giy “ Bando-Mataram Artisticjlly arranged festoons of coloured lights 
heightened the effect. Loud speukers were installed in the pandal and 
they carried speeches to the remotest corners of the pandal. About fifty 
yards down the dais was put up a rostmm for the speakers and underneath 
it was a large size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The prominent members r.f the Justice party were seated on the dais. 
These included the Raja of Panagal, Dewan Bahadur Govindraghavier and 
llianickachalara Chetty, Sir K. V. Reddi, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, and 
the Hon. Raghavendra Rao (Minister C. P.). Dr, Aiisari went to the 
dais through an arch of staves presented by the volunteers. Mahatma 
Gandhi whose attejidenoe at the Gongr^ was considered doal^fal till this 
noon was among tiie ex‘ Presidents ia the procession and was vociferously 
cheered. Others on the dais were the Ali brothers, Abul Klalata Azad. 
Dr. Besant and Major Graham Pole, Mr. Purcell, Mr. Mardy Jones, Mr, 
C. Pratt, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Sir Ibrahim Rahimf^lla, President of the 
Indian Commercial Congress, Mr. G. V. S. Narasimba ^ 

Shanmugham Chetty, Dr. Yaradarajulu Naidu, Dr. U. Rama Rao, Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Sir R. Venkataram Kaidu. Mr. Yakub 
Hofisain, Sj. Rajendra Prasad (Bihar), Pandit Jawabarlal (U, P.), Mr. Desh- 
pande (Karnatak), Dr. Satyai^ ( Panjab), Mr. Gobind VaiW)h Pant (U. P.), 
Dr, Moonje (C, P)> Mr. Vallabhai Patel (Gujerat), Mr. T. C, Goswami, Mr. 
S. C. Mitra, Mr. Nirmai Ch. Chuiider, Mr. Nalim Ranjan Sarkvr (Bengal), 
Hod. Messrs Subbarayan and Arogyaswami Mudaliar ai.d Eanga Naths 
Mudaliar (Madras Ministers), Mr. G. A. Natesan sod Paitdife Mal&viya. 

The Presidential precession was led by & bevy of lady volunteers who 
were next followed by the regular volunteer corps. The volunt^ra statk>ned 
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lliemselves on both sides of the passage from the gateway to the dais and 
made an arch with their batons under which the leader, who formed the 
presidential procession; marched. The leaders marched up in pairs— Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Ft Malaviya and Dr. Besant, Moulana Shaukat Aii and Mr. 
Sen Gupta and the Chairman and the President-elect. 

The chorus then sang national songs of S.i Bharathi, the poet of Tamil 
Nadu and Dr. Tagore. As the ennobling strains of music reached the 
further limits of the pandal, little noises and buzz that prevailed previously 
died down and silence reigned everywhere. Lady volunteers then sang songs 
of welcome. 

Mr. Muthuranga MUDALIAR welcoming the delegates stressed on the 
need for preparing a constitution on unitary lines and emphasised the boycott 
of British goods as one of the weapons for meeting Anti-Indian attitude. The 
following is the full text of the speech delivered by him : — 

The Welcome Address. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen : On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, I extend to you a most cordial and warm welcome to this 42nd session 
of the Indian National Congress, We are meeting to-day under exceptional 
circumstances. We have reached a definite stage in the fight for Swaraj, and 
the main work before this Congress is to give a new direction to our activities 
in order to hasten the achievement of our ideal, I invite you to approach the 
problems before us with patriotic earnestness and courage, and to formulate a 
national programme which will not only command widespread acceptance but 
will take us onward in the march towards Swaraj. 

Clear Cut Programme. 

For some years past, the absence of a vitalising programme has disrupted 
and weakened the political activities of Indian Nationalists. The re-action, as 
non co-operation was^ slowly retracted, menaced our effective public life with 
almost certain extinction. But, thanks to the intervention of a divine Providence, 
we have to-day an energising war-cry which has reached, and is reaching ears 
hitherto closed to the call of nationalism. That war-cry is the Boycott of the 
Statutory Commission. With rare unanimity and with yet rarer enthusiasm, the 
whole Indian nation has with one voice determined' to boycott the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. The British people must realise that all this 
feeling has not been generated in India merely by the insinuating propaganda 
of ultra-radical politicians. The great Moderate party, up-to now a severely 
conservative influence in our politics, has on this matter made common cause 
with the Congress. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On this occasion, I desire to draw your attention to a few of the more im- 
portant reasons why we have thus almost unanimously decided to boycott the 
Commission, Firstly, under the principles evolved and the pledges given during 
the great war, we are entitled to decide what the form and extent of our self- 
government should be. In spite of the most solemn declarations and pledges 
given by the foremost British statesmen, India was insulted by the inclusion, in 
-the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919, of terms which denied 
her right to self-determination. This was a gross betrayal and treachery which 
the unit^ voice of India has been relentlessly condemning. To acquiesce in the 
fe-assertjon of that pernicious doctrine, now implied in the appointment of an 
All-Briti^ Commisrion, would be to abandon our self-respect. Secondly, the 
circumstances of the appointment of the Commission constitute a contemptuous 
reject!^ of tl^ National Demand, passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1924 
and reiterated in, 1925^ No reason has been vouchsafed to us why the Assembly 
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c’eirand has been dealt with in this perfunctory manner. It is an insult to the 
elected representatives of our people, and consequently to the entire Indian 
Nation. Thirdly, even the moderate demand made by the Liberals for the in- 
clusion of a substantial proportion of Indians in the Commission has been ignored. 
I desire it to be distinctly understood that we. the Ccnsjress men, wdll not be 
satisfied wi'h anything less than a Constituent Convention for the determination 
of our future constitution, in which, representatives of Britain may also be per- 
mitted to deliberate, but only as enua%. to safegtiard any vested interests they 
may have in this country. The inclusion, in the Commission, of Indians chosen 
at random will not concihate the Congress which stands for the principle of self- 
determination, logically worked out. Fourthly, the Commission should be ruth- 
lessly boycotted, because it implies the application to India of doctrines which 
are contrary to the usages governing the relations between England and the 
Dominions. Shall we permit ourselves to be dealt with as inferiors in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations forming the Bntish Empire? An emphatic nega+ive must 
be our unequivocal answer. Canada, Australia and South Africa were allowed 
the right of self-determination ; and wdth one important e^xeption, the Parlia- 
ment no more tinkered with their drafts than merely dot the it’s and cross the 
fs. Why should India alone be forced to a different course of constitutional 
development? It implies inferioritv, and w*e must resist every such implication. 
And further, I desire to assert, on this occasion, that it is essentfal “to the_ dignity 
and national self-respect of India, not to permit any extraneous authorities and 
influences, however potent, to dictate to her, what her go\'ernment should ^ 

To acquiesce in the unv/arranted and dangerous presumption of the British 
Parliament would be a surrender of our self-respect, and would hairo and 
demoralise our public life, not to mention the degradation^ in which it would 
involve us among the civilised nations of the world.^ Further, it Ss^ amply _ clear, 
that our nor -participation in the Commission will not anywise jeopardise our 
political progress. The haughty Conservatives of the British Parliament, whose 
ranks are re-inforced by the no less jingoist section of iabourities under Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose political masquerade as friends^ of India is at an 
end, have already prejudged our case, and there is nothing to be lost by our 
stern refusal to regularise their judgment by helping in the so-called inquiry, I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my humble voice to the chorus of approval 
which has met the Boycott programme. 

First Canon of Political Conduct in Swaraj. 


I desire, at this stage, to make one or two observations on the misgixdngs 
felt by honest friends of India as to our attitude towards certain domestic ques- 
tions, peculiarly the legacy of British Rule in India. I assure the minorities and 
the special interests who have been persistently misled by interested persons, 
that in a free and a democratic India, their interests would be safer than now. 
India has, through history, been the asylum of the oppressed and the persecuted, 
and it is part of our national character to treat minorities hospitably and even 

charitably. Protection to minorities will be the first canon of political ^ cornet 
in Swaraj India. Nextly, we must repudiate the suggestion that Britain should 
ever be the peace-maker in India, holding its diverse interests and peoples m 
justice to each other, but in subjection to herself. We must proclaim our ngnt 
and our capacity to settle equitably and honourably, all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation with the Statutory Ccmimission 
except the argument of fear, of toadyism and of atrophied political sense. 


Negative Programme. 

The boycott of the Commission is a negative programme which has happily 
brought together most of the parties in the country, /advantage mtist be 
of tlfis beneficent atmosphere to develop methods and policies which will 1^ 
acceptable to the generality of our countrymen. To start with, the need is 
imperative to educate public opinion on an agreed of Swaraj C^n^itution, 

embodying the aspirations and the hopes of the Indian Such a pr^ 

gramii4 will clarify the issues before the country and will enable^ parties 

to concentrate their energies in devising effective sanctions, with which wc.caa 
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enforce our demand for Swaraj, and to organise our forces and carry on such 
a propaganda that the urge for Swaraj would be felt in the heart of every Indian 
so powerfully, that the response of a united and concentrated effort would finally 
win us our freedom. 

Swaraj Scheme. 

Fellow Delegates, I shall now refer to a few features which, I think, should 
characterise any scheme of Swaraj for India. Fiistly, we ought to make it 
known that if Parliament continues in i's present insolent mood,^ we must 
definitely start on an intensive propaganda for the severance of India from the 
Empire. Whenever the time may come for the tff'-ctive assertion of Indian 
Nationalism, Indian aspiration will then be towards free nationhood, untrammelled 
even by the nominal suzerainty of the King of England. It behoves English 
statesmanship to take careful note of this fact. Let them not drive us to despair. 
As yet, the substandal opinion in the country favouis the ideal of freedom within 
the Empire. But this persistent step-mctlierly tieatment will only compel us 
to decide against any further participation in a caste-ridden Empire, Parlia- 
ment should recognise, and at once, that in India as well as in Ireland, all 
authority should be derived from the people and not from Whitehall. In the 
absence of any assurance in this behalf, we must abandon any fur’her thought 
of framing our constitution as a constituent partner ot the Biitish Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Declaration of Rights. 

Nextly, I desire to emphasise the paramount need of an exhaustive Declara- 
tion of Righ's which will form part of our constitution. There should be unmis- 
takable guarantees of the Rights of Citizens to equal and just treatment and to 
freedom from oppression by the limbs of the law. There ought to be the fullest 
political equality of all classes and without distinction of religion or race. The 
Indian dem^ cracy should afford equal opportunities to all its citizens for self- 
development and self-expression. Respect for individual acts and opinions, not 
detrimental to public order or morality, ought to be asserted and guaranteed 
in the fundamental law. Educational facilities, free and compulsory at least 
till the elementary standard, and free, up to the secondary, ought to be provided 
by appropriate clauses, in the constitution. Further, it is essential to the charac- 
ter of religious neutrality of the Indian Government that there should be no 
state religion in this country. In this connection, I desire to allude 
to the views expressed by a prominent Indian statesman that theie is no need 
for a Declaration of Rights in India, as we are imbued with British traditions of 
justice which contain guarantees, in ordinary law, of the Rights of Citizens. 
The Rule of Law may be a fact in England, but in India it is unknown. Ireland, 
where too the British have created traditions of justice and the Rule of Law, 
has most judiciously incorporated such a Declaration in her Ccnstituticn. I 
therefore respectfully differ and maintain that we should rather follow the 
precedent of Ireland, w^ho suffered equally with us under British Rule. 

Unitary Government, 

Next, it is my humble opinion that the Government we should organise for 
India under Swaraj should be on the unitary basis. Federal Government, 
how'ever suitable to the conditions of other countries, will be peculiarly inappro- 
priate to India with its revived sense of solidarity. It will also disrupt the 
synthesising forces of nationalism and present the sad picture of a divided India, 
If there is local sentiment and local aspiration, we can well provide for them 
by a careful process of decentralisation. Administrative units organised on a 
linguistic basis, with adequate provisions for the needs of localities, will amply 
answer the requirements of local patriotism. At the same lime, a strong Central 
Government will keep nationalism in-tact and elevate India among the nations o 
the worlcL 

Question of Franchise. 

I would, then, invite your attention to the all-important question of fran 
chise. We have to devise principles of representation which would accord well 
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with the needs of demccracy. May I. in this connection, draw your attcnticn to 
the conclusions of the All-India Congress Committee in its recent meeting at 
Calcutta ? These conclusions dispose of the long-standing inter-communal pro- 
blem, admirably and satisfactorily. I commend the resolutions to your acceptance. 
Further, although the exclusive representaticn of any special intcrcsis wouia 
not be in strict consonance with the democratic theor)% considering the pecu lar 
conditions in India, I would advocate that the Depressed Classes a ope may 
be given special representation, if only for a time. I do not sjmpai wit 
similar demands made on behalf of Anglo-Indians and Corporations i e c 
Universities and the Chambers of Commerce. Their interests, if they have any, 
apart from those of the people, will, I conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded y an 
assembly composed of members chosen in general constituencies. 

I would also respectfully offer a suggestion as to the tpethod we should 
adopt to arrive at agreement regarding any such constituuon. The 

National Congress should take early steps to convene a convention ot represen- 
tatives of all parties and interests, which should decide on a 
India. Any scheme agreed to by such a conventmn. as ratified b> ^ . 

session of the Congress would be the demand or united India, To enforce tne 
demand for the constitution, we have to devise adequate sanctions. 


Congress should be the Arbiter of Disputes. 

Th 2 first step we have to take is to unite all the 
offering struggle for Swaraj. A campaign of coinmunal '"our 

must be started methodically and pursued with vigour by 
opponents make political capital of the absence of ,t,| 

communities and of the state of the Depressed Classes. We must t e 

cause, more in our own interests that in answer to the English ? 7 

efforts made and the results arrived at so far, lave insnrirrf 

Bombay and the Calcutta decisions of the A 1-India Congress ’ g^dine 

by the great and self-less leader, Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, are ^’«ady finding 
sympathetic acceptance all over ,the country. This amehorattve 
be pushed on. Similarly, well-considered attempts should be A;?® 

unfortunate Brahmin and Nondlrahmin misunderstandings, 
tion in Gaya and the sectional differences among the Sikhs. I have bHolyri 
these problems, which stand in the way of na icnal work, will soon be so.vm 
in a statesmanly spirit and in view of .the larger interests at stake The ]u« 

and equitable settlement of these questions will i*®. ^osidon “of 

Congress and by common consent, the Congress will attain to the posi.ion 

a respected arbiter of inter-communal misunderstanding. 

Higher Ideals. 

Nextly, there is the most urgent need for the propagation of higher 
idealslntte country. The workers of the. Congress shouU 
nnt nnlv a Dolitical but also an economic message. The cultivator siiouw ^ 
familtarfsed with the modern methods of agriculture and with the 

usefulness of the Co-operative movement. ^ nnder- 

,r,.t tb» TOMlth of the country enormously increased if only our ryots 

Stan? aM use tl^r S n^cientific Lthods of agriculture. Again, prmc,^« 

workers in this matter. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

While thus the Congress will endeavour to improve 
country by the promotion of industrial and agncultur y> 
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a negative aspect to this work. For some years we are familiar with the policy 
of boycotting British and foreign goods. Under the present circumstances, I 
have no doubt that the Congress will come to the unanimous decision that as a 
political sanction behind our demand for Swaraj, we shall strictly and ruthlessly 
boycott all British goods. But the economic interests of India reauire that we 
should proceed a step further. We should boycott all foreign goods, which 
v/ould anywise compete with Indian manufactures. India gains nothing economi 
cally by purchasing continental and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congress should, as early as possible, appoint an expert 
Committee which will organise this boycott, and make it thoroughly effective ; 
so that the emphatic refusal to take any article of British manufacture will 
serve our political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as possible, of all foreign 
goods, will serve our economic purpose. 

Khaddar Movement. 

I have reserved Khaddar for special mention. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
ofMahatrnaji and his noble band of workers, the movement is imperceptibly 
and steadily expanding. Well-wishers of our country would desire most heartily 
for its^ further expansion and growth. The faith of the country in Mahatmaii’s 
favourite programme is being every day increased, as is evidenced by the 
immense and steady strides the movement is taking. I wish to make one sug- 
gestion in this connection. The Spinners’ Association have built up a splendid 
organisation. I appeal to them to combine political works, especially propa- 
^ndist, with the beneficent activities they are now pursuing. Secondly, I suggest 
that they should not confine themselves only to Khaddar, but should include 
amon^ their activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely indigenous articles 
in general demand. This would greatly help the indigenous industries as well 

finance^ of the Spinners’ Association. I earnestly appeal to 
Mahatmaji to consider this suggestion. 

Labour Organisation, 

The organisation of labour is another vital matter. The Congress must* 
stand fearlessly and whole-heartedly by the labouring population, industrial and 
agricultural. The ^ Congress should co-operate with the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and help it to secure human conditions for Indian labour. By enlisting 
their active assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced. 

Congress Organisation. 

^ Fellow Delegates, I would now invite your attention to the Congress organi- 
s^ion in the country. I must at once confess that we do not have do-day, that 
efficient and thorough organisation, which is necessary to carry forward the 
programme of a great body such as the Congress. We must at once set ourselves 
to the laborious task of spreading the organisation so as to reach the farthest 
parts of our country, so that our message may evoke universal response. Paid 
workers, carefully trained for political and economic propaganda, and capable 
of commanding respect and prestige in the localities in which they work should 
everywhere and the people kept in live contact with the progress of our 
u So high must be the character that our propagandists possess 

with the people, that they would be always looked upon as earnest servants of 
the Country, capable of giving intelligent guidance on every matter, and at the 
same time, sound exponents of politics and economics. 

Congress Slogan. 

Thus, the Constitution as a political slogan and the boycott of British and 
fiireagn goods as an economic war-cry, the Congress should launch forth on a 
caBEij^igjSk of unparalleled propaganda and agitation for Swaraj. With a country 

s^^^^ed to a sense of its rights, re-united and re-organised, it would be 
easy to wrest freedom from unwilling hands, 

Gaubati Programme. 

May..I»sw,p^e,«,passH^ refcj<ence to a qmestionvwhkh. I believe, occupies 
oar atteiaion-. AsgropBESonaidy to uiSfi . "With my short 
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experience as a member of the Madras Legislative Council, I have come to certain 
conclusions, which I feel it to be my duty to express on this occasion. Without 
dilating upon the reasons which forced me to those conclusions, I shall proceed 
to state them. The Gauhati programme has been found to be unworka^Dle. The 
programme lacked precision, and I am sorry to have to say it, it is definitely- 
tending to demoralise the Congress party in the Councils. I re-aflSrm my i&ith 
m Mahatmaji’s original policy of absolute boycott of all these Councils. For 
one thing we may all concentrate on work outside in the Country which suffers 
enormously owing to the time taken up in attending to Council W3rk. But, 
somehow, Mahatmaji’s policy is to-day not in public favour. If we must contest 
Council Elections, what we should do after entering the Councils, is the only 
question. I entirely agree with Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar that the elected Mem- 
bers should abstain from attending the Councils except for retaining their seats. 
Whatever be the short-comings of this programme, it seems to me to be the least 
objectionable. But if the opinion in this Congress is against Mahatmajfs sug- 
gestion and Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar'S, I must ask for a logical and w jrkable 
programme. No alternative occurs to me except the removal of the Gauhati 
ban, so that Congressmen may have freedom to so manage their affairs in the 
Councils as to obtain the maximum advantage to their cause. Congressmen 
should think many times before taking this step. It means the adoption of the 
policy which has been very clumsily described as Responsive Co-operation. It 
means^ the final and professed abandonment of the original policy of nun-o 
operation. It is our duty carefully to consider whether such a serious step is 
warranted by the necessities of the present situation. Ought we to forswear 
even this remnant of a great policy ; and if so in favour of which alternative f 
While, on the one hand we are proclaiming a new boycott, that of the Statutory 
Commission, shall we end by raising another to which we gave loyal adherence 
for a number of years? I invite the congressmen to ponder over to consequences 
of this step. I appeal to you to preserve the spirit of 1920 ; and not to throw 
it up merely because your statesmanship cannot devise appropriate media for 
carrying it out. Remember the detenus of Bengal ; remember the tone of Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech before you think of co-operation* For, it is clear to my 
mind, that the alternative to non co-operation is co-operation ; the hybrid has 
produced anarchy. With great humility, I venture to suggest that the only 
policy which will meet the present delicate situation is the one which permits us 
to enter the Councils but forbids us to sit there. 

Fellow-Delegates, it is now my pleasant duty to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your choice of President. No more appropriate selection could 
have been made. Throughout next year, the country would be engaged in a 
keen fight for Swaiaj, which would require the hearty co-operation of all am- 
munities for its successful termination. Dr. Ansari is a symbol of such co- 
operation. With the unique advantage of a long experience of public affairs 
in India, and of the unquestioning confidence of every section of Indian people, 
he v/ill be in a position to lead us to our goal to Swaraj- 

After Mr. Mudaliar had read Ms address ha walked up to the dais 
and garlanded Dr. M. A. Ansari amidst thundering cheers. Mr. Eangaawamy 
Iyengar invested him with the insignia of presidentship. Dr. Ansari then 
mounted the rostrum. Another round of cheers greeted him and he acknow- 
ledged ife with smiles and namaskarams. He then read hia presideotij 
address. His references to Mahatma Gandhi and his repetition of Mahatmas 
words "‘Swaraj within the Empire if possible and without if necessary 
evoked a prolonged applause. The following is the full text of the speech 

delivered by him : 

The Presidential Address, 

I find it difficult to put into words my deep sense of gratitude the 
»eonfideDce you have placed in inc by tiling upon me to preside -over the 
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deliberations of the Indian National Congress, at this critical janotui'c in 
the history of our struggle for freedom. This meeting of the Congress at 
Madras* takes mo back to the day — more than a quarter of a contury ago — 
when as an under-graduate, full of hope and enthusiasm, I had my first 
glimpse of our great national gathering, Little did I dream then that in that 
very city it would fall to my lot to occupy the chair which has been filled 
in the past by some of the greatest sons of India. Our nauonal movement 
has increased in force and volume since those days. The politic il awakening 
of the people has become widespread, the intensity of the struggle has 
become more severe and, with the march of lime, the problems we are called 
upon to solve have grown more and more complex. The task of your 
President has, in consequence, become delicate and difficult. It was only 
the hope that I could count upon your indulgonca towards my shortcomings 
and your generous support in the discharge of my duties that encouraged me 
to undertake this heavy responsibility. 

The inter-dependence of political problems in different countries and the 
dangers arising out of the economic and political bondage of India to the 
peaceful progress of humanity at large, specially to the interests of the 
workers in Great Britain, aie being gradually realised and while Imperialist 
Capitalist interests are carrying on a campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification against India in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation 
and subservience, the presence, among us to-day, of the distinguished 
fraternal delegates from across the seas, gives hope that fellow-victims of 
Imperialism and Capitalism in other parts of the world have begun to 
appreciate the necessity of closer co-operation and joint action to fight the com- 
mon enemy. I offer these friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress and the people of India. 

“ A matter of greater pleasure and satisfaction to me is that my appeal 
for a re-united Congress has met with such a generous response. I rejoice 
to find among us once more veterans and tried champions whoso names are 
inseparably associated with Indians fight for freedom. I cordially welcome 
all these comrades and fellow-workers back to the fold of the Congress and 
hope and pray that, as in the past so in the future, the country will derive 
the fullest benefit from their services. 

India and Imperialism. 

‘'In the statement I published some time back I had touched upon the 
salient features of the existing political situation and briefly expressed 
my own views regarding the most effective method of dealing with it. I 
do not, therefore, propose to address you at great length to-day. But 
even in a brief survey we must take into account every issue that has a 
direct bearing on the furtherance of our political programme. All schools 
of political thought in India are agreed that the goal of our activities is a 
free and self-governing India, offering equal opportunities to all and re- 
cognising and guaranteeing the just and legitimate rights of all sections and 
at peace within herself and friendly with the rest of the world. 
iBdmns do not claim anything more or less than that they shall occupy the 
position and enjoy the same rights in their country as free people do 
m eir If '"this can be* achieved within the Empire they have no 

desire to break from it but if the Imperial conuection stands in the 
way our reachmg the goal we should not hesitate to sever the connection. 
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Our motto, in tbe words of Mabatma Gandhi, should be within the Erapin 
if possible, without if necessary/' 

'‘Ido not minimise the difficulties in our path. They are many but none 
60 formidable as the one ansin^? out of the aEr^essiveness of Imperialism 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most fruitful sources of trouble 
and misery in the world to-day. Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their liberties to satisfy the Imperialist ambition and to rmono* 
polise resources in raw materials to feed the factories in Europe and to 
secure exclusive markets for their output. 

“ Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the mi$<ion cieilUairic^j 
and the white man^s burden, but none has exposed the hollowness of theie 
professions better than Cecil Rhodes, the great pioneer of Imperiilism 
in South Africa when he said, “ Pure philanthropy is very well in its 
way but philanthropy plus five per cent, is a good deal better.” Joseph 
Chamberlain, that High Priest of Imperialism, was more outspoken. “ The 
Empire*' he said, “is commerce.*' and India, he was frank enouj^h to add, 
was “ by far the greatest and the most valuable of all the customers we hive 
or ever shall have/' The history of this philanthropic burglary on the part 
of Europe is written in blood and suffering from Congo to Canton. The 
steel-frame theory of Government, the arrogant claims to trusteeship of dumb 
millions and the newlyin vented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert .of 
Europe, known as the League of Nations, are but different manifestatiois of 
the same spirit. So long as these dangerous doctrines are pursued the sources 
of human misery shall endure. India holds in her hands the remedy for 
this universal misfortune, for she is the key-stone of the arch of Irapenalism. 
Once Ii dia is free the whole edifice will collapse. The best guarantee for 
the freedom of Asia and the peace of the world, is a free and self-governing 

India. 


Congress Policies. 

‘'The problem then is bow to free India. For over a generation the 
leaders of public opinion in the country advocated and practised a policy of 
complete Co-operation with the Government. That policy was doomed to 
failure from its very inception. Co-operation is possible between grou^ with 
common ideals. Where objects pursued are diametrically opposed there oan 
be no co-operation. Co-operation in such circumstances can only mean 
surrender of the most cherished ideals on the part of the weak to the wisfaes 
and desires of the strong. The difference between the ideals of the two natiom 
is nowhere brought out more vividly or in greater relief than in the report 
of the late Mr. Montagu, a Liberal Secretary of State for India, n(^ 
for his pro-Indian sympathies. The report, which forms the basis of the 

Government of India Act of 1919, while promising progressive reali^ion 

of responsible government and extending lavish hopes for the future, clearly 
lays d^wn : “ It seems to us axiomatic that there cannot bo a completely 

reV^'sentative and responsible Government of India on 

with the other self-governing units of the British Commonwealt n 

component States whose people it represents and to whom 

or at least the great majority of them, have themselves 

of full responsible government. Nor even then can we say that the form 

or the dTgree or responsibility which wUl he reached m India ^ 

exactly correspond to that attained by the Dominions. The final form 
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oi lodia's constitutions must be erolved out of the conditions of India, and 
must be materially affected by the need for securing imperial responsibilities/' 

‘'If, however, our rules forsake their divine mission of civilising “the 
inferior races and cease to act the executors of the decrees of Providence, 
if they realise that a friendly and free India will be a better customer than 
a sullen and hostile dependency kept under political and economic bondage, 
in short, if they recognise that there are civilisations and cultures equally 
good, if not better than their own, if they cease to think in terms of the 
ruler and the ruled and are prepared to meet us on terms of equality, it will 
then be time for us to revise our views on co-operation. 

“ An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received by the Non- 
co-operation Mo/ement, was to capture the Councils and, by creating consti- 
tutional deadlocks, force the Government to yield to the wishes of the 
people. The advocates of this policy, however, failed to give its proper 
weight to the fact that the limitations imposed by the Government of India 
Act of 1919, rendered all such opposition ineffective and the creation of 
constitutional deadlocks a practical impossibility. They, no less than the 
advocates of the policy of Co-operation, should have realised that an ultra- 
constitutional issue could not he fought on a strictly constitutional plane. 
In a trial of strength there can be no hope of success if your opponent is also 
the referee. Practical experience has demonstrated the futility of such a 
policy even in Provinces where the believers in this method commanaed a 
majority. They undoubtedly succeeded in exposing the hollowness of the 
so-called Reforms and by preventing the Government from packing legis- 
latures with ‘ safe ' persons, they made it impossible for the rulers to present 
their autocratic and high-handed actions as representing the declared will of 
the people expressed through its chosen representatives. But all this has 
not materially advanced our cause, nor has it brought us any nearer our goal, 
while the price paid for it is too dear. It has diverted the energies of some 
of our ablest men from problems of real national importance. The Council 
Programme, adopted at a time of depression, was professedly in the nature 
of an experiment. We gave it a trial and if it has not fulfilled our expecta- 
tions there is no reason to feel discouraged , or disappointed. Let us revise 
our policy in the light of our past experience, 

“There are no two opinions regarding our goal. We all desire to see 
India free and self-governing. For the achievement of our object we are 
not wedded to any particular policy, nor do we consider any programme 
sacrosanct or binding for ever. We have to judge a policy or a programme 
by its suitability to our peculiar social and political conditions by its practi- 
cability and by the results which it is likely to give within a measurable 
period of time. We have now before us the results of the three experiments 
made by the Congress during the last forty years. We gave an unbroken 
period of thirty-five years to Co-operation, about a year and a half to Non- 
co-operation and four years to the policy of Obstruction within the Councils 
^ and Constitutional Deadlocks. We can, at this stage, appraise the real value 
€f each programme and judge the comparative merits and demerits of each, 
.^■operation has led ua nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has not 
/^^®.^a,any better results. Non-co-operation certainly did not achieve all 
^ ol it but it was through our own weakness and inability 

to;ihe. high level demanded by it and not through any inherent 
defect ol that policy. Non-co-operation did not fail us, we failed Non-c6* 
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operation. We did receive an un 4 uestionab]e and a serious set-back in 
the first encounter. I also admit that in the present atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion and hatred created by deplorable communal quarrels and 
■with the whole country divided into hostile political camps and factious 
groups, there is no prospect of an immediate resumption of Non-co-opera- 
tion. The spirit of Norreo-operation, however, has come to stay as a potent 
force in Indian politics and as I have said elsewhere, I feel as certain as 
ever that apart from very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom orily by self-discipline, self organisation and 
self-help and through a movement in w'hich we would be obliged to resort 
to direct action in some shape or form. I firmly believe that India is only 
recuperating from the moral and material effects of a disastrous war and 
would soon emerge once more resuscitated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain/’ 

“ How best then can we help this process of resuscitation and rejuve- 
nation and prepare ourselves for the next encounter 1 It is my unshakable 
belief that this cannot be done unless we have established Unity in the 
Country, Unity in the Congress and Unity in the Councils, if people must 
still make use of them. Differences of opinion are inevitable. They have 
existed and will oontinue to exist. What we have to learn is the stage at 
which these differences, if persisted in, become iniurious to the general 
interest of the country. We must learn to differentiate between personal 
prestige and public weal and to sacrifice individual gain to the collective 
good. 

Unity in the Country. 

“ There is no feature of the Indian political situation more disquieting 
than the shameful quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans. No langu^ 
can be too strong to condemn the murderous assaults and callous destruction 
of life and property in riotings which occur with such painful frequency. 
Hardly a day passes when we do not hear of soma violent outburst of com- 
munal fury in one part of the country or the other, leaving its legacy of 
bitterness and hatred threatening to reduce the country to one vast camp 
of warring communal factions bent on destroying each other. ^ It is due to 
this that the Congress itself has lost in popularity. It is being relegated in 
many Provinces to a secondary position, and _ preference is being given to 
communal organisations, specially those which are militant. This stote of 
affairs must not be allowed to continue any longer. The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim differences must be solved once and for all and there is no orgaiii^ 
tion more competent and better fitted to put an end to it than the Indian 

National Congress. . ■. i j 

'‘While attempting to solve the Hindu-Muslim question we snoula not, 

however, mistake the symptom for the dise^e. The political and religious 
differences which are straining tke relations between the two communities 
are but outward manifestations of a deeper conflict, not peculiar to L.aia or 
unknown to history. It is essentially a problem of two different cultures, 
each with its own out-look on life, coming in close contact with one 
another. The best remedy lies in a recognition of the right of each culture 
to exist, in a development of a spirit of tolerarce and respect and in the 
encouragement and cultivation of cultural affinity by the estoblisbment of 
national institutions where young people of both the communities will come 
into toijich with each other and get opportunities to study and understand the 
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ideals underlying the civilisations of both. The educated Indian is forced 
by circumstances to study European culture but knows next to nothing about 
the culture of his fellow-countryman living next door. It is time this 
dangerous isolation and colossal ignorance were ended. With greater know- 
ledge of each other's deep-rooted sentiments and sympathy for each others 
ideals, questions of separate representation, covT-slaugbter and music before 
mosques will become matters of the past, of interest only to research scholars 
of Indian History. 

“In the meantime, we cannot afford to minimise or neglect the problem 
which faces ua to-day. There are certain fundamental facts which it will be 
well for Hindus and Musalmans to remember. They should not forget 
thabthey are Indians destined to live in India and die in India. Providence 
has bound their fates together indissolubly. If there be any Hindu brother 
of mine who imagines that he can get rid of seventy millions of his Muslim 
fellow-countrymen he is labouring under a great delusion and the sooner he 
is disillusioned the better for him and the country. Similarly, if any Mus- 
lim brother of mine is dreaming of lording it over two hundred and fifty 
millions of his Hindu countrymen he is living in a fool's paradise and the 
sooner he opens his eyes the better for the Muslim community and India. 
The Swaraj we are striving for will be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj, 
It will be a Joint Raj protecting the just and legitimate rights and privileges 
of all. Perpetual warfare connot be the normal state of human society. The 
worker in the communal cause apparently wishes to improve the economic, 
political and educational position of his community. With this I have no 
quarrel. But for any solid and lasting good to be done either to a group 
or to a nation, tranquillity and peace are essential conditions. Violent com- 
munal outbursts may benefit any other party, they certainly cannot benefit 
the country nor do they serve even exclusive communal interests. Instead 
of resorting to these barbarous methods of settling differences, I would 
appeal to my countrymen to make use of the great national tribunal, the 
custodian of the rights and privileges of all sections and communities in* 
habiting this country, the Indian National Congress, for the protection of 
their rights and the redress of their grievances. 

“ A subject people trying to shake off foreign domination cannot afford 
to carry on an internecine struggle. We cannot in one breath talk of free- 
dom and such communalism, for they are the very antithesis of each other. 
It would be dijfficult for an outside observer to believe in the genuineness 
of our demand when he observes the fratricidal war we are waging to-day. 
Our very patriotism begins to appear a sham. Id cur efforts to gain a little 
advantage here and a little advantage there over our rivals, we are uncons- 
ciously playing into the hands of the common adversary whose position is 
being strengthened every day. Can we not all with one joint effort and 
determination get rid of this degrading mentality ? Self-respect, even self- 
interest, requires us to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary and 
sectional advantage to the lasting national gain. 

Hindu-Muslim Conflict. 

The causes of communal antagonism exercising the minds of the leaders 
of ^he two communities as brought out at the various Unity Conferences 
cryat^e themaelvet into two distinct groups - Political and Religious. 

T ^rve no useful purpose to enter into a description of how the 

Musalmans, fewiDg tihat the sense of political responsibility oi the majority 
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was not soificiently advanced to trnst it with the protection of their rights, 
demanded separate representation ai^d separate electorates. It is a matter 
of part history and every one in this assembly is fully aware of it. It is 
enough for our present purpose to state that, realising the disastrous conse- 
quences recent developments were likely to lead to, the Indian National 
Congress, at its annual session last year at Gauhati, called upon the All- 
India Congress Committee to devise measures for a settlement of the trouble 
in these terms : — 

[“ This Congress calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with the Hindu and Mmalman leaders to devise 
measures for the removal of the present deplorable disturbances between 
Hindus and Musalmans and submit a report to the All-India Congress 
Committee, not later than the 3lst March, 1927. This Congress authorises 
the All'India Congress Committee to issue the necessary instructions in 
that behalf to all Congressmen in the country and take such other steps 
as it may deem fit after consideration of the said report. ** The Presi- 
dert got into touch with the leaders of public opinion in both the commu- 
nities, He travelled extensively all over the country to mobilise the good 
sense and active co-operation of both communities and, finally, arranged a 
series of conversations at Delhi. It is a great tribute to the sincerity, zeal 
and indefatigable energy of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, that a formula for settle- 
ment of outstanding political differences was at last discovered. I would be 
heking in my duty if I did not place on record the appreciation of the Indian 
National Congress of the spirit of partriotism and statesmanship displayed 
by the Muslim leaders who rose above prejudice, suspicion and narrow- 
communal outlook and boldly came forward with the proposal* which presage 
a new orientation of Muslim policy in In-Jia. The Working Committee, 
at a meeting held on the 1 5th May, “ cooridered the proposals made by 
representative Muslim leaders who met in Delhi on the 20t,h March last as 
well as the opioion of the Hindu Maba Sabba and other Hindu organisations 
and the opinions of both communities’’, and submitted its report to the 
All-India Congress Committee, on the 15th May, 1927, The resolution, 
embodying the recommendations of the Working Committee, passed by the 
AlMndia Congress Committee, with the unanimous support of all the mem- 
bers present, including some of the foremost leaders of the Hirwiu Maba 
Sabha, speaks volumes for the political sagacity of the Committee and was 
a personal triumph for the President and his great powers of persuasion, 

“ The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the report 
of the Working Committee on the Hindu- Muslim (question and the recom- 
mendations contained therein and calls upon all Congress organisations to 
take necessary steps to have the following recommendations carried out : — 

1. That in any future scheme of constitution, so far as represent^ioii 
in the various leT;islatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces 
and in the Central Legislature be constituted. 

2. That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great com- 
munities that their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legisk- 
tures for the present, and if desired, such representation of the communiti^ 
should be secured by the reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis 
of population in every province and in the Central Legislature : 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including 
the Sikhs in. the Punjab may be made by mutual agreement so as to give. 
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them repreBentation in excess of the proportion of the number of seats to 
which they would be entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces, and the proportions so agreed upon for the provinces shall be 
maintained in the representation of the two communities in the Central 
Legislature from the provinces- 

3. (a) That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms 
should be introduced in tbe N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Committee, 
a fair and reasonable one, and should be given eflect to, care being taken 
that simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform an 
adequate system of judicial administration shall be introduced in the said 
provinces, 

(b) (i) That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be con- 
stituted into a separate province, this Committee is of opinion that the time 
has come for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis — a principle 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that such readjustment of pro- 
vinces be immediately taken in band and that any province which demands 
such reconstitution on a linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly, 

(iii) The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may be 
made by constituting Andhra, Sind and E[arnatak into separate provinces. 

4. T at, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be 
guaranteed and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to 
make any laws interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“ Liberty of Conscience’* means liberty of belief and worship, freedom 
of religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious 
education and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and 
without interfering with similar rights of others, 

5. That no Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment regarding inter- 
communal matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, 
Central or Provincial, if a throe-fourths majority of the members of either 
community affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discussion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment. 

** Inter-communal matters ’* means matters agreed upon as such by a 
Joint Standing Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Muslim 
memberF of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of 
every session of the legislature. ”] 

“ Tbe resolution is a great advance on the Lucknow Pact of 1919, which 
has so far regulated Hindu-Muslim relations. Its terms are so clear that there 
is no need of any further comment from mo. I should, however, like to 
emphasise the importance of the decision regarding joint electorates. The 
. one great cause of friction so far has been separate electorates. If the 
success of a candidate at elections depends entirely on the votes of hia 
co-religionists the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate x^oints of commu- 
nal friction and division in order to catch votes is inevitable. The resolu- 
tion, while making the fullest possible allowance for the fear of minorities 
TCgaidiiig adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents fresh oppor- 
tunities for the development of a spirit of friendliness and mutual confidence, 
the best augury for a United India. 

^ The acceptance* of the principle of represenfesrion on the basis of popu- 
our elected' syetem-on a just equitable basis,^ It puts an 
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erid, on the one had, to the dissatisfaction felt at the preferential treatment 
accorded to minorities and, on the other, remores the grievance of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Punjab which were reduced to minorities. At 
the same time, the special interests of minorities have been safe'guarded by 
the provision that if a three-fourths majority of their representatives opposes 
any measure affecting their interests it shall not be even discussed or moved, 

“ The right of the Indian National Congress to settle communal differ- 
ences has been challenged in certain quarters. It has been contended that 
the Congress has no jurisdiction in intercommunal matters, whether political 
or religious. I hold that no communal organisation or organisations put 
together, can supercede the Congress or enjoy even a parallel jurisdiction. 
The Indian National Congress is not meant for registering the decrees issued 
by the different communal organisations. It is primarily and essentially 
the only organisation that can deal with such matters and hold the balance 
even between community and community. If leaders of communal groups 
can come to a just and amicable agreement on any questions agitating the 
minds of their respective communities the Congress would unhesitatingly 
welcome it. But if they fail to arrive at an agreement the Congress, as the 
paramount national organisation, must step in and perform its obvious duty 
of adjusting communal relations and preserving communal peace and harmony 
undeterred by petulant threats and challenges from angry and disgruntled 
communalists. 

Communal Differences. 

** So far as political differences are concerned the Congress adopted a 
satisfactory formula for their solution at Bombay. But religious and social 
points of difference still remained to be settled and the President gave the 
leaders of the two communities an opportunity at Simla, to come to an 
agreement on them. When the protracted negotiations ended in a fiasco 
the President took advantage of the meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to be held at Calcutta and issued invitations to prominent Hindu 
and Muslim leaders to give the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
help him and the Committee to complete the good work begun^ at Bombay, 
The result* of these efforts is summed up in the two resolutions pass^ at 
the Unity Conference and adopted by the All-India Congress Committee 

[1. Conversion. — “The All-India Congress Committee resolves that 
every individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by 
argument or persuasion but no individual or group shall attempt to do so, 
or prevent its being done, by force, fraud or other unfidr means such as 
the offering of material inducement. Persons under eighteen years of age 
should not be converted unless it be along with their parents or guardian^ 
If any person under eighteen years of age is found stranded without his 
parents or guardian by persona of another faith, he should be promptly 
handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be do secrecy as to 
the person, place, time or manner about any conversion or reconversion, nor 
should there be any demonstration or jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversion. 

“ Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or rec«^ 
version, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair 
means, or whenever any person under eighteen years of age is oonve^, 
the matter shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shaU be 
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appointed by the Working Committee either by name or under general 
regulations, ” 

2 , Cow and Music. — ^“The All-India Congress Committee, while appro- 
ving of the following resolution on the Cow and Music question as a fair 
settlement of opposite demands and points*of-view, authorises members of 
the Congress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Muslims along the 
lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the Working Committee to 
appoint a Sub-Committee for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda ; 

And futher resolves that the resolution do come up for confirmation 
at the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and the Congress to be 
held in Madras : — 

' Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its 
religious obligations or religious views upon any other community but the 
free profession and practice of religion should, subject to public order and 
morality, be guaranteed to every community and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
masque at any time for religious or other purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonstration in front of a mosque 
nor shall the songs or music sung or phyed in front of a mosque be such 
as is calculated to cause annoyance or special disturbance to the worshippers 
in the mosque. 

Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slaughter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter 
cows, in any town or village, in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one 
in the vicinity of a temple or a mandir” nor one exposed to the gaze of 
Hindus. 

Cows should not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice 
or slaughter. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu commnnity 
in the matter of cowkilling, the Muslim community is earnestly appealed 
to, 80 conduct the cow sacrifice or slaughter as not to cause annoyance 
to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion have been contravened, it shall be enquired into and decided by 
arbitrators appointed by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their decision shall bo final.”] 

Efforts at composing commundl differences in the past have been 
bandicaped by attempts on the part of one community to impose restrictions 
on the enjoyment of its rights by the other. The result was that instead 
of removing mistrust and suspicion and creating a respect of each other’s 
religious sentiments the solution generally led to a further intensification 
of the strife. The resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee are 
based on the recognition of complete freedom of each community to enjoy 
Its rights to minimum restrictions necessary for peaceful corporate social 
life. The fear of any curtailment of their rights having been once removed, 
an appeal to the higher sentiments of the two communities, to their spirit 
of- toleration and forbearance, is bound to have greater chance of success. 
It is not ii^osaihle that each community may even -voluntarily forego a 

por^n^ of the- e^^yment- of* its rights out of regard for the sentiments and 
leelmgs of the cEthier* * . 
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“ The Conocress has given a definite lead. It has prescribed a potent 
remedy to eradicite the communal canker which baa been eating into 
very vitals of our body politic. It io now for us CongT'cssmen to carry un 
a vigorous propaganda to explain a»’d popularise these resEolatiou and to 
bring them home to the Hindu and Muslim public all over the country. I 
earnestly appeal to every well-wisher of India, irrespective of bis politici*! 
creed, to lend a helping hand to the Congn'iss in this noble cause. Specially 
do I appeal to the Press of the country to realise its great responsibility in 
the matter. There is no other agency which plays such an important part 
in the moulding of public opinion and the regulation of inter-coaimunal 
relations. It is the powerful instrument for good or for evil and 1 regret 
to say that throughout this unhappy communal crisis, our Press, especially 
the vernacular Press, has not exercised its iriflaence for the good. With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames of coi*flict and 
lamentably failed in the discharge of its duties. I cannot have any com- 
plaint against the Anglo-Indian news* papers. They naturally serve the 

interests that maintain them. But is it too much to exp'^ct from our 

own journals and j ournalists that they will subordinate their selfiah c^ir 

sidcrations to the hupreme intereat of common national good and ally 

themselves with forces working for the restoration of concord and amity I 
The conduct of News* Agencies in the country has not been altogether 
satisfactory either. Let m hope that they too will contribute their sliare 
to the restoration and maiiiteri'ince of unity in the countty. Let us all 
realise that it is a matter of life and deith for us and on the succew 
of our efforts to achieve unity in the counbi*y depends the whole future 
of India. 

** If I have discussed at length the question of Hindu-Muslim differences 
it is because like the ubiquitous microbe it has infected every sphere of imr 
national activity. I am conscious that the question of Hindu- Muslim rela- 
tions is only a part of the broader problem of the rights oi minorities and 
backward classes. The Sikhs in the North and the non-Brahmans in the 
South and the so-called Depressed Classes all over India, equally deserve 
our close attention. I do not propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or 
the non'Brahmans but I cannot resist the temptation of putting in a plea 
on behalf of the millions of untouchahility, although a problem essentially 
for our Hindu brothers to solve, must still be a matter of the deepest conceru 
to every Indian inasmuch as the presence of such a large section of our 
fellow-countrymen suffering under grievous social and political disabilities 
cannot but retard our efforts for the emancipation of our country. 

Unity in the Congresi. 

“ Next in importance to the re-establishment of communal harmony is 
the question of the reorganisation of the Congress on a wider l^is. The 
setback we received in the Non-co-operation movement told heavily on the 
Congress. The keen enthusiasm of the palmy days of 1920 and 1921, when 
every city and every village had a Congress Committee of its own, began 
to cool down and, with the outbreak of communal dissensions, gave place 
to apathy and in cases, fortunately rare, to open hostility to the Congress. 
The communal question having been settled on the lines of the Bombay 
and Calcutta resolutions meaisure must be adopted to make the Congre^ 
franchise popular and to induce -all communities to join the Congress iif 
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large numbers. I am glad our non -Brahman friends have decided to come 
back to us, that it; gives me great pleasure to see them so well represented 
here to-day. It is, however, a matter of deep regret that the number of 
Muslims and Sikhs has dwindled considerably. The case of the Parsis, who 
took such a leading part in the early life of the Congress, is worse still. I 
wish particularly to address the Indian Christians who have so far kept 
themselves aloof as a body from the Congress. 1 should like to tell them 
that if they are under the impression that they can serve the interests of 
their community by remaining outside the Congress they should take a 
lesson from the experience of my co-religionists. The Musalmans of India 
allied themselves with forces other than national for a number of years and 
after bitter experience found out that they could advance their interests 
only by joining the Indian National Congress and making common causa 
with the rest of their countrymen. The Indian Christians will serve their 
community better by giving up their policy of isolation adopting an Indian 
national outlook. I should like to see every section of our people entering 
into a healthy rivalry to contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. The doors of the Congress should be thrown 
wide open to all parties and we should stop at nothing short of a surrender 
of basic principles to bring back every party to the Congress, Difference 
of opinion are bound to exist but the best and the only place to fight them 
out is and should be the common platform of the mother of all political 
organisations in India, the Indian National Congress. Each party has an 
unrestricted right and opportunity to convince the Congress of the correct- 
ness of its point’of-view and to enlist the support of the majority for the 
policy it advocates. If the majority, rightly or wrongly, fails to appreciate 
th® correctness of that policy, until we have found a substitute for the rule 
of majorities, the only democratic and workable principle is to respect the 
decision of the majority. This does not mean that the minority loses its 
right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the majority. Differ- 
ences in detail or method should not be made the occasion of secession from 
the parent organisation and the setting up of a separate party outside. 

Multiplicity of parties on minor differences is bad enough for countries al- 

ready free and independent. We who are fighting for our elemental rights 
cannot afiford to indulge in the luxury of a cramping and complicated system 
of parties. A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Indian 

intelligentsia ^ whose duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
rights and privileges. The confusion caused by the existence of a number 
of parties leads to distraction and the great work of the uplift of the masses 
remains neglected. Let us concentrate on the largest commoij measure of 
agreement rather than emphasise points of disagreemenfc. After all, the 
points on which we agree are many and those on which we disagree but few. 

Unity in the Councils. 

, p ^ believe in the Councils. At the same time I am aware that 

e Longresa has permitted its numbers, if they so desire, to enter the 

ouacils and a considerable member of my fellow-workers believe that they 
can render useful service to the country from inside them. To all these 
um y suggest that if they must go to the Councils the least that the 
coun ry expects of them is that instead of allowing their opponents to take 
a van age of the division in their ranks they will join forces with other 
na onais groups to form a Peoples Party of Opposition and present a united 
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front. As t is, on a majority of problems the various nationalist groups 
have been invariably found in the same body. The instructions issued by 
the Congress for work inside the Councils can form a good basis for unity 
of action. Should any alterations in these instructions be found necessary 
to facilitate joint action it is always open to any group to come to the 
Congress and press its viewpoint. And whatever decision the Gongrwwt 
gives should be loyally obeyed by all. 

Statutory Commission, 

In the good old days we looked forward with eagerness to the con- 
ferring of “boons” by our rulers. Well, Providence in its “merciful 
dispensation ” has conferred upon U3 a real boon in the shape of the Satm- 
tory Commission. The manner in which the dechred wishes and sentiments 
of the Indian people have been contemptuously disregarded should serve as 
an eye-opener to the most confirmed optimist among us. It is the strongest 
and the most convincing plea for the sinking of our differences and closing 
tip of our ranks. Much h is been said and written on the Commission but 
little, as it seems to me, which touches the heart of the matter. Keen 
disappointment and surprise have been expressed at the exclusion of Indiana 
from its personnel. I must confess I do not share any of these feelings. 

I am neither disappointed nor surprised. This was exactly what I had 
anticipated. It is not a question of the appointment of a Hindu peer or a 
Muslim knight, nor is it a question whether Indians should participate in 
its work as members, assessors or advisers. The principle involed is tot^ly 
different It is basic and fundamental. No sane or self-respecting Indian 
can ever admit the claim of Great Britain to be the sole judge of the mea- 
sure and time of India s political advance. We alone know our needs and 
requirempnts best and ours must be the decisive voice in tb© determination 
of our future. It is our inherent and inalienable right. Taking its stand 
on these principles the Congress has all along advocated the convening of 
a Round Table Conference of the representatives of India and Great Britain 
with plenipotentiary powers to decide the bases of the future constitution 
of India, to be incorporated into an Act of Parliament It is only on these 
conditions that Indians can consistently with national honour and dignity, 
agree to co-operate. Until Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian 
National Congress has no other alternative but to ask the people of India 
to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egyptian brothers treated the 
Milner Mission, and leave it severely alone. We can have no part or lot 
in a Commission which has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared 
will of the people of India. 

Need for a Constitution. 

“ The advent of the Statutory Commission should not divert our attem 
tion from the work of framing a constitution for India. The need for it 
had been felt for a long time and at the Bombay meeting of the AlHndia 
Congress Committee, the Working Committee was called upon to dravv up, 
in consultation with leaders of political thought in the country, a suitable 
Constitution for India. A Constitution of this nature would remove sus 
pense and doubt from the miids of the different communities regarding 
their position and status in the final political arrangements of the country. 
It would rally the different political parties round the Congress and prove 
of incalculable value in the education of the people in their political rights 
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wild privileges, telling them in exact language what they are called upon to 
fight for. Nor can we luiderrate its value in strengthening our hands gene- 
I’ally in our struggle for the achievement of Swaroj. 

“To frame a constitution for a people consisting of 320 million souls, 
professing different religion and speaking different languages, will he the 
most unique and gigantic experiment in democracy ever attempted. The 
task of the framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in . their territories. Whatever be the 
final form of the constitution, one thing may be said with some degree of 
certainty, that it will have to he on federal lines providing for a united 
States of India with existing Indian States as autonomous units of the Fede- 
ration taking their proper share in the defence of the country, in the regula" 
tion of the nation’s foreign affairs and other joint and common interests. 

As soon as the Draft Constitution is ready the Congress should take 
steps to call a National Convention consisting of representatives of all in- 
terests, communities and political paities to consider it and give it a final 
»hape- 

The Detenus. 

“ The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen- 
dence. Patriotism, universally accepted as one of the highest forms of 
virtue in a free people, is condemned as a vile crime in a subject race. 
There are very few in the ranks of our public workers who have not, at one 
time or another, paid the penalty of their patriotic sentiments by being 
consigned to prison as ordinary felons. It is not possible to give the exact 
number of the victims of lawlessness perpetrated in the name of peace and 
order, hut taking into account only those sentenced in the Komagata Maru 
Case, the Martial Law prisoners in the Panjab where boys of 10 ard 11 
years were condemned to transportation for life for “ waging war against 
the King, those incarcerated during the days of Non-co-operation, the Sikhs 
imprisoned in connection with the Akali Movement and the large number 
of Moplahs punished and deported in 1922, the total swells to the staggering 
figure of 60,000. These 60,000, hov ever, had the semblance of a trial in 
Ordinary Courts, Special Tribunals or the Martial Lavv Courts. The most 
tragic c^ee is that of the hundreds of unfortunate yourig men who, for no 
other crime than the love they boie to their country, have been condemned 
to a lingen'ng death in the prime of their life, without even the mockery 
of a trial or the framing of a charge, under the provisions of that relic of 
legal antiquity, Regulation 111 of 1818, or that cruel weapon of coercion and 
repression forged in 1924, the Bengal Ordinance, subsequently put on the 
Statute Book under the dignified appellation of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, of 1925. The story of the detenus of Bengal reads like 
a page from the history of the Middle Ages with this difference that while 
in the Middle Ages the moral consciousness of the world was not so well 
ffevelopcd and the standard of civilisation was not so high, the tragedy of 
Bengal is being enacted in the twentieth century when the sense of iustice 
and moral standards of right and wrong are several cer.turies in advance 
0 ^ medievalism and by people who claim to be the torcb-bearers of civilisa- 
rion. Tb is the most damning confession of moral bankiuptcy when the 
Government: have not the courage to bring these young men before their 
own law courts to be tried by their own judges and in accordance with the 
laws promulgated Iby themselves. I warn the Government against the 
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consequencps of the bitter conclusions such cruel persecution is buniing 
in 0 the very soul of the nation. Other governments have tried repression 
to crush fho spirit of freedom and for the result one has only to point to 

Even the most credulous among us would find it 
imoult to have any faith in the genuineness of the professed intentions of 
tne Irovernment with regard to the future of India and the high-sounding 
piir.cip ^ enunciated in that conuoction when elementary rights of citiaeir 
8hip and liberty of person are so flagrantly violated every day. Restoration 
to iibeity of these youngs meu would be some indication of the advent of 
a Letter spirit in the regulation of the relations between India and Great 
liritain. Our eSorts should not be confined merely to the release of these 
unhappy detenus but a repetition of a similar outrage on the inviolable 
r^ ts of citizership in the future should be made impossible by incorpora" 
tuig in the fundamental laws of the country a Declaration of Rights gua- 
ranteeing to every citizen libory of person, libery of speech, libeity of asso- 
ciation and liberty of conscieuce, 

Indian Exiles. 

Closely associated with the question of the detenus is the question of 
Indian nationalists compelled to live in exile in foreign land*’. We may 
disagree with their methods of work in the past but the abnormal conditions 
w’hich impelled ihem to adopt that course of action, have disappeared and 
there is no longer any reason why they should be denied the right to return 
to the country of their birth and to serve it peacefully. 

It is not detenus and exiles alone \vho suffer. Ordinary citizens are 
being deprived of their freedom of movement and their right of ingress and 
egress is being tempered with through an ingenious administration of the 
regulations relating to the grant of p.issports. Passpoits have become one 
more weapon in the hands of tho bureaucracy to be used against us. In- 
dia has been turned into a vast interrmieiit camp at d a number of Indians 
abroad have been successfully locked out. Respect He citizens have be^n 
prevented from leaving India even for purposes of health, business or travel, 
it will, perhaps, be difficult to find a more glaring example of the abuse of 
these regulations than in the cancellation of the pas'^port of Mr. Shapiiiji 
Saklatwalla, M, P. Considered worthy of the highest honour and position 
of trust in England by the suffrage of English citizens, be bus been declared 
uiifit to enter the land of his birth. These disabilities must go and the 
fetters of the prison removed altogether, 

India and Asia. 

‘ The task besore us, as I have already poiited out, is to put. India on 
her feet. It goes without saying that we must primarily and mainly dep^iKi 
on our own resources and organisation to solve our problem, but it will 
greatly facilitate our task if we cease to view our problems as purely 
local. We have long committed the blunder of looking at them in an ex- 
clusively Indian setting. It is time we studied them in their int^rnatioi al 
aupect aid took rote of evciy factor in world politics which has a beaiing 
on them. 'Ihe chief defaulters in this respect have been our Rirdu breth- 
ren, rcihai's their peculiar social system and the self-sufficiency of the 
counti'y fostered an outkok of isolation. When the British appeared 
on the scene they were not bI.>\v take advartage of this spiiit of isolation 
and turn it into a segregation so full and complete as effectively to out Ug 
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off from the rest of the world. So thorough was the blockade that we 
were kept in utter ignorance of the condition even of our immediate 
neighbours. The only contact vouchsafed to us was through London and 
only to the extent that suited the convenience of Great Britain. We saw 
the world through British glasses. 

The Musalman, no doubt, did, row and then, disturb the placid^ surface 
of Indian indifference to developments outside. But his interest in world 
politics being mainly religious, the current of national thought flowed on 
as before. Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Science has 
annihilated distinctions and removed barriers. The world has come closer. 
Events on one part of the world have their immediate repercussion in the 
other. The inter-dependence of problems in the different countries of the 
world has changed the entire conception of natioiial politics. We stand to 
lose considerably if, without diverting our attention from problems at home, 
we do not take a practical interest in happenings and developments outside. 

In the conflict between Europe and Asia, Asia has been worsted because 
Europe could take concerted action against her piecemeal and defeat her 
in detail. The only hope of success in our efforts to cheek the forces of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies in Eastern nations coming closei 
and taking a more intimate interest in the problems facing them. Foitun 
atftly we are so placed that a part of our population has cultural affinity 
with countries in the West of Asia while another has similar relationship 
with the countries lying in the East of the coritinenL Our economic piob 
lems are also more or less similar. Common culture and common inteiest 
should, therefore, facilitate the consummation of the soh^^me of an ^ Asiatic 
Federation adumbrated by that great patriot Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
whom nature had endowed with an imagination to which geographical bar“ 
riers were no obstacles and a vision which encompassed all the races inhabit* 
ing Asia. 

A happy beginning was made by the Congress in this direction by 
participating officially in the ‘Congress Against Imperialism held at Bius^ 
sels, and by becoming associated with the ‘League Against Imperialism. 

A more important and practical step taken by the Congress was the proposal 
of set ding a mission to give medical relief and assistance to the people of 
China in their present struggle. The mission could not go as the Govern' 
merit of India refused to grant passports. Tbe fact that the Government 
had to shift their ground twice in search of an excuse for the refusal clearly 
show^s that tbe underlying motive of their decision was other than what 
was officially expressed. Tbe plea that it would be a departure from an 
attitude of strict impartiality to allow a medical mission to go to the assis- 
tance of one or the other of the belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been stated that it would be a 
departure from an attitude of strict partiality. As a matter of fact it is 
neutrals alone who can serd medical aid to belligerents without let or 
hindrance. Indeed this principle is the “raison d^etre” of the Iriterna' 
tional Red Cross and Bed Crescent Societies which have rendered help and 
assistance in the past. When advancing the plea the Government forget 
that fifteen years ago they themselves had given passports to a similar 
mifiSTOD sent to Turkey while Great Britain was neutral. It is futile to 
lodge protests but such setbacks should not deter us from persevering 
in our efforts. 
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THE Presidential address 

National Health. 

I have taxed your patience by dwellinir at such length on the problenaa 
of communal harmony and tho unity of political parties for they are of the 
utmost importance for our national well-being at the present moment. There 
is, however, another subject which deserves the most serious attention (»f 
all those who have the love of India at heart. It might be urged tbit the 
problem of National Health, strictly speiking, does not fail within tho 
purview of a political organisation aTid it is probably for this reason that 
it has, so far, not received that attention at the hands of the Indian National 
Congress which it deserves. It has such an important bearing on some of 
tho most vital questions connected with the future of our people as a self- 
governing nation that I think it is high time the Googress realised its im- 
portance in our national economy and directed its attention towards it, 

“ It does not require any great power of observation to notice that there 
is a general deterioration in our health which has become specially noticeable 
during the last fifty years. Without going into any elaborate details a mere 
comparison between the physique of a young man of the present genera- 
tion and that of the young men of the past two generations will clearly 
establish the fact that there has been a steady decline. The men of the 
past twe generations, perhaps less brainy, were comparatively more active, 
possessed greater powers of endurance, were more courageous and less 
susceptible to disease. The contrast becomes more marked when we compare 
our level of general health with that of any other country in the West. If 
we examine the causes of this deficiency they would resolve themselves 
into climatic, social, economic, educational and hygienic. 

In a tropical climate, where the heat during the greater part of the 
year is intense, there is greater general relaxation and quicker exhaustion 
of the system, hence, for the same number of hour of work a man is more 
fatigued in the tropics than in temperate and colder regions and yet the 
working day is longer in India than in the West. There being not enough 
rest or recreation the Indian worker has not much chance of recoupment 
while the drain on the system is kept up from day to-day. This has a 
disastrous effect on the period of average life and on the standard of 
efficiency. 

“ The evils of our peculiar social system are so well-known that it is not 
necessary for me to dilate upon them. Every worker in the social cause 
knows the havoc played by seclusion and segregation of cur female popula- 
tion, early marriage and rules confining the choice of marriage to a limited 
circle. The rigidity of the social rules affecting our domestic life is so 
cramping that it dwarfs the physical and mental growth of the family and 
has a particularly harmful influence on children. Nature is relentless in 
its revenge. If we defy the accepted laws of eugenics our common stock is 
bound to suffer. 

- “ In general economic condition of the workers in the fields and factories, 
who between themselves constitute more than three-fourths of the total 
population of the country is such that it is with difficulty that they can keep 
body and soul together. They are over-worked and under-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and badly-housed. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera, plague, 
influenza, small-pox and ncalaria claim their heavy toll of millions year 

after year. 
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Drink Evil. 

The growing evil of drink threatens further to undermine not only the 
public health of the country but our entire social structure. Forbidden by 
his religion to the Musalman and held pernicious by the Hindu, the evil of 
drink would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had the Govern- 
ment^ taken a sympathetic attitude towards those who were endeavouring to 
stop it. On the contrary obstacles were placed in the way of national 
workers who wished to eradicate the evil and hundreds of young men who 
peacefully picketed liquor shops were sent to jail to pay the penalty of their 
reforming zeal, The arm of the law was used to protect ’’ the liberty of 
the citizen, to intoxicate others and to get intoxicated himself, in order to 
compensate him for the denial of liberty in the political sphere. Well might 
India complain “ some are born drunkards, others contract the habit and 
some have drunkenness thrust upon them.^’ The health of the nation may 
suffer, crime may increase, efficiency of the peasant and the labourer may 
decrease, their children may starve but Prohibition cannot be introduced 
as the deficiency in the budget must be balanced. Is ifc too much to expect 
the Government to meet the wishes of the people at least in this matter by 
finding other means to satisfy the requirements of a balanced budget ? 

“ The conditions obtaining amojig the middle and the lower middle classes 
cause no less anxi'by. With limited incomes and forced to maintain a 
higher standard of life in cities, where living is comparatively dearer, they 
suffer great hardship indeed. Their hand'to-mouth existence arid conse- 
quent mal-nutrition together with residence in congested, unhealthy areas, 
make them particularly susceptible to tuberculoais. The appalling figures 
of infant mortality and deaths during child'birtb, both in rular and urban 
areas, are matters of great concern and deserve our immediate attention. 

These evils are aggravated by a lack of proper provision for health 
and hygiene. There is much room for improvement in our general standard 
of cleanliness both in relation to the person and the household. Houses 
should be build with better provisions for ventilation and light and with 
satisfactory sanitary arrangements. Villages and towns should be planned 
with due regard to water supply, sanitation and conservancy ari’angement. 
Stricter supervision of foodstuffs and better control of markets in every 
town and village, however sniall, is another crying need of the countrJ^ 
Medical relief should be organised on a wider scale. By these mrthoda alone 
can we bring under control all preventable diseases and eradicate them finally. 

The question of public health and hygiene is intimately correlated 
W’ith that of mass education. Unless the mass-mind is prepared by a 
process of suitable education it can neither appreciate nor carry out the 
most elementary and essential reforms affecting the health and happiness 
cf the ^ masses. Our Municipalities and Local Boards, inspite of the many 
restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great deal to arrest the 

decline in physique of the people and raise the general level of the health 
oi the nation, 

I hare so far discussed the question of national health in its relation 
^ our 'i&ahilities but making every allowance for them I cannot but deeply 
Tegret tme general apathy and neglect shown towards the all-important 
of. physical culture. Even well-to^do people, w^ho have both leisure 
^aaad do mot take much interest in it. This apathy was perhaps an 

inevitable result of the complete disarming of the nation and depriving the 
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youth of tho counlry of opportunities of developing its tah-iis for military 
leadership. People uero forced to rely on others for the defence of their 
homes and hearths. A spirit of dependence settled dovrn on the nation. 
Old ‘‘ akharas and gymnasia disappeared and \?ith them tho spirit of 
self-reliance, the very essence of national selHresptCh Govcrnincnt shows 
a Tiorvousness difficult to appreciate, whenever the question 13 mooted that 
this eniasciilating general disarnuug of tho people he put an end to and In- 
cltans given a chance to prepare th.er: salves for the defence of their country. 
Tho fear that carrying of arms is Lkely to disturb the general peace and 
tranquility, is entirely baseless. There have been fewer breaches of the 
peace in Indian States where there is no Arms Act, than in Brithh India 
where oven sticks beyond regulation size may not be carried. Establish- 
ment of gymnasia and centres of physical culture, in fact, tho entire question 
of national health turns on Finance. Private efforts, howsoever well orga- 
nised, cannot meet tho needs of tho situation. It is only by devoting a 
substantial portion of public revc'iucs that such reforms os a real nation- 
building character can be taken in hand. vSixty per copxt of the revenues 
of India is absorbed by tbc J^Iilitary Departmciit in tho name cf the Defence 
of tho country but the Government ought to know that there cm bo no defence 
of the country when people are allowed to exist in such a state of utter physi- 
cal degeneration, The defence of the country does not b*o in building costly 
block-houses and erecting fortifications, nor oven in procuring expensive 
armament or the mechanisation of the Army. Money can make trenches 
but men alone can man them. Tho real defence of the country Hos in 
tackling tho problem of Pdandood and improving tho general health of the 
nation. 


Conclusion. 

“ In conclusion, I wiah to urge that tho country should lose no time in 
preparing itelf for the next move forward. I urge that all our energies 
and rej£Ourc 6 s bo concentrated on fighting the enemy residing inside our 
body politic, namely, communal and political discord. I IcEcech Hindus 
and Musalmans to accept the settlement of the Congress, which is just and 
fair to both, and to sink their differences, I press for an immediate and 
countrywide reorganisation of the Congress and cordially invito all oommir 
nities and political parties to join the national organisation in a body in 
order to sti'cngthen it and make it truly representative and nationab 
I appeal to all those who still desire to go to tho Councils to close their 
ranks and form one People^s Party of Opposition on the basis of the 
Congress Programme. I strongly jidvise the Congress and the country 
to stand aside and have nothing whatever to do with the Statutory Com> 
mission. I reiterate the demand of the Congress for a Round Table 
Conference of Indian and British representatives with plenipotentiary 
powers as the only method in which wo could co-operate with Groat 
Britain regarding the settlement of the future of India. 1 recommend 
the speedy preparation of the future Constitution of India and the calling 
of a National Convention for its adoption, I suggest to my people 
that we should consider Indian problems in their international setting and 
cultivate cultural relation and maintain friendly contact with Asiatic couika 
tries, I call upon my countrymen not to relax their efforts until they have 
secured the release of the detenus of Bengal and made repetition of a 
similar outrage on the elementary rights of cirizensbip impossible- I drail 
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Ite attention of the country to tho alarming condition of our National 
Health and earnestly appeal that effective measures bo devised to chock 
the causes which are leading to its steady deterioration. Those, in my 
opinion, are the linos on which we can wold India into a nation with an 
irresistible will and determination to conquer all obstacles in the way of 
the realisation of its great Ideal and occupy its proper place among the 
Nations of the World 


Proceedings and Resolutions, 

Dr, Ansari took an hour and a half to finish his address and whoa ho 
finished with recapitulation of his views on the main problems there was a 
prolonged cheering. Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary then 
read messages wishing success to the Congress received from Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Eai, Sj, Subash Chandra Bose, Madam 
Sun Yat San, Dr. Kitchlow and others. 

The following five resolutions wore then put from the chair and passed 
unanimously without debate ; — 

1. — Condolence. 

The Congress places on record its profound sorrow at the untimely 
demise of Mr. P. C. Roy, one of the former secretaries of the Congress Committee 
and conveys its Sympathy to his family. 

2,— Sympathy for Kakorj Victims. 

This Congress puts on record its sense of deep pain at the callous aUitude 
of the Government in not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the Kakori 
case against Sjts. Ramaprosad Biswas, Rajendra Nath Lahiti, AsfaquUah and 
Rohan Singh inspite of the powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive 
sentences and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the victims. 

3. — League Against Imperialism. 

This Congress welcomes the formation of the League against Imperialistn 
at the Congress against Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, and 
approves of the decision of the All-India Congress Committee to associate itself 
with, this organisation in the struggle against Imperialism. 

4 . — China. 

This Congress sends its warmest greetings to the people of_ China and 
its assurance of full sympathy with them in their fight for emancipation and 
records its condemnation of the action of the Indian Government in refusing 
passports to the Medical Mission which the All-India Congress Committee wanted 
to send to China. The Congress has noted with deep resentment th^ Indian 
troops. have again been used by the British Government to further their im- 
f^i^ist designs in China and to hinder and prevent the people of Chma trom 
gaiffing their freedom, . 

The Congress demands that all Indian troops and police forces still in cmna 
be recalled immediately and that no Indian should go to China in future as an 
sr^getft- of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people wno 
in the bpinion of the Congress are the comrades of the Indian people in tneir 
joiirt.stiiiggle against Imperialism. , 

, Tho Congress further de^nands the withdrawal of Indian troops, police and 
i^nspl^e guards from Mesopotamia and Persia and from th? British colonies 
and.'fofeign countries wheresoever they may be. 
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5. — Refusal of Patsporis, 

This Congress condemns the policy of the British Government of the 
reiusal to issue passports to some Indians who desire to visit foreign countries 
and of preventing the entry into India of some Indians and others by tlK refusal 
to grant them the necessary visas* The Congress demands that all unnecessary 
passport formalities be done away with and full freedom of movement to and from 
India be permitted. 

The Congress particularly condemns the action of the British Government 
in cancelling^ the Indian visa of Mr* Shapurji Saklatvala and thereby preventing 
aim from visiting his native country and making him an exile. The Congress 
records its appreciation of the courage with which Mr. Saklatvala has consis- 
tently stood for the freedom of India in spite of the opposition and difficulties he 

has had to face in a hostile chamber where there was often no second person to 
support him. 


6. — War Danger. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru the moved his resolution on war danger 
which ran as follows : — 

This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordinat y and exten- 
sive war prepartions w’hich the British Government is carrying on in India and 
in the Eastern seas specially in the North-West Frontier of India. These pro* 
parations for war^ are not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism in India in order to strangle all attempts at freedom but must result 
m hastening a disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to make India 
again a tool in the hands of the foreign imperialists. The Congress declares 
that the people of India have no quarrel with their neighbours and desire to 
live at peace with them and assert their right to determine whether or not they 
Will take part in any war. 

The Congress demands that these war preparations be put an end to arid 
further declares that in the event of the British Government embarking on any 
warlike adventure and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of their imperialist aims it will be the duty of the people of Mia to refuse to 
take any part in such a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. 

Id moving the resolution Pandit Nehru said that of all resolutioi^ 
that would come up before the Congress there was none more importanl 
than this. Any war now-a’days would bring as a consequence interna- 
tional disaster. War preparation in and near India were particularly dtr" 
astrous to the people of India. Ha referred to the development of the 
Singapore Base and also the wat preparations made in India itselL each 
as the formation of the Royal Indian Navy, improvement of transport 
facilities in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province and the 
concentration of air fleet in that territory. These preparations> ho em- 
phasised, were not made without special purpose. On the contrary, there 
were definite proposals in that connection and some of tbeee had eves 
been published by English newspapers. Indians therefore mui^ make their 
position clear that they resumed the right to determine whe^r or nol th^ 
would take part in any war and if they did so, Englatid'^ proposals mi^t 
utniergo a change. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nimbkar who observed that rapid 
war preparations were being msw3e by the Imperialista in all frontiers of 
India and above all, the War Secretary was now in this country* Britoin 
wanted to fight China, Britain wanted to fight Afghanistan, Britain wanted 
to fight Russia. Britain would not get help from her colonies and 
therefore working to get help from Iiidia. In fact, India was going to 1^ 
made the base of war. It was therefore a question for the Indian Nailon- 
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alists wbotber while they wore fightin^^ for their own Swaraj they were 
going to bo tools in tho bards of the Biitisb Imporiulists in fighting indepen- 
dent nations which wanted to bo at pcaco with India. 

The resolution was explained in Tamil and Tolugu and declared carried 
amidst cheers. Tho Congress then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY--27TH DECEMBER 1 927, 

7, — Sympathy with Mr. Av/ari. 

Attendance was a little thinner to-day than on the opening day. Dr, 
Ansari annouiccd amidst cheers th>T all obstacles in Ihoir way had been 
removed by the Hindu and Muslim leadeis having unanimously agreed to 
a draft compromise on the Hindu-Muslim settlement. 

On the motion of President the house agraod io sympathise with Mr. 
M. Awari cf Nagpur Satyagraha. Dr. Ansaii road out a Iclogram from 
Nagpur that to-day was the 80th day cf Mr. Awari’s fasting. The following 
is tho text of the resolution : — 

This Congress congratulates General Manchershaw Avari, Leader of the 
Arms Act Satyagraha movement of Nagpur, and his followers on their sturdy 
patriotism and self-sacrifice and express the deepest sympathy on the nation on 
the 75th day of hunger-strike of Mr. Avari. 

8 . — S e p a r a t i o n of Burma. 

Maung Maugji (Burma) moved a resolution against tho creation of New 
North Eastern Frontier Province in Burma and pleading for the Indo- 
Burmese entente. He declared that the Burma Government w^as already 
playing the game of divide and rule by shutting out the Indians from 
Burma. This was to create a frontier for the benefit of British and 
European exploitation. Maung Maupji appealed for unity against what he 
called the aggression of the West and added that India and Burma hand in 
hand could together achieve Liberty. 

Rev. Ottama seconding in Hindi agreed with the mover that India 
and Burma should cast their lots together and reminded India of the 
historic ties between the two countries from the days of Asoka. Burma which 
he said was land of gold was being dominated by tho Englishman who ‘‘ not 
only beats but aho loots, 

Mr. Prakasam heartily associated himself with tto purpose of tbo 
resolution and narrated his experiences cf Barman tear and condemned 
attempts to soi arate India from Burma, The resolution was agreed to, Tho 
following is the text : — 

This Congress disapproves of all attempts to separate Burma from India and 
condemns the idea of creating the North-Eastern Frontier Province. 

This Congress appeals to the Indians and Burmans in their mutual interests 
to promote Indo-Burmese ‘ entente ^ in all possible ways. 

9. — Independence. 

Pandit Jawaharlal in moving the resolution on indepOLdences amidst 
cheers said : 

It is my. high privilege to place before you the following resolution : — 

Indian people to be Complete 
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“I do not tLink I o^u describe it betici* th in the distinguished cx- 
Prcsidoiit of the Congress, Dr. Brsaiit, who said, ' It is a digi.ifird arid clear 
statement of IndiVs goal’* (cheers). After the almost coinplete u:;aijimity 
with which the Subjects Committee approved it is nnnC'CCssary for ino to 
make a lor'g speech. But I wish to make clear one or two points. This 
resolution, although it makes cle-ir the god, docs not change the present 
creed of the Congress. It declares that the Congress stands to day for 
Complete Independence. Non.c-thcdcss it leiv.'s the doors of the Congress 
open to such persons as may perhaps be satisfied with a lesser goal. This 
resolution means what it says. It moans the coritrol c f dcsence fo:coa of 
the country. It means the control over the financial and eoO!*oiiiic \n\ky 
of the coufitry and the control of the relations v ith foieign countrie^i, 
because nothing short of this can be called Indcpeidence. This ^^^1 
us an immediate goal and not a goal of f.ir distant future. hc^h^^r wc 
achieve it to-day or to-morrow or ten yeais hence, I cannot s.^y. It depends 
on the country’s strength. But the moment wo develop that str^rpth, we 
can achieve it. This goel is worthy of the high destiny of Iidia and I hope 
it w’ill bo realised in near future. 


Mr. SAMBAMURTI (Andhra) seconding the resolution repiidiated the 
assertions made by the British statesmen that the right to rule India belongei 
to England. He siid the resolution w^as the only ivply to the arrogant 
challenge thrown by Lord Birkenhead. The politicians, the whole gans 01 
them, had told the British public that there would be ro inter-partnersbip. 
flo did not believe in Dominion Status, as there w’as conflict of uitercet^ 
Ho ridiculed the pax-Britanica as peace of grade and said that bo would 
any day prefer anarchy. “ Let the British withdraw, we shall not be afraid 
of the anarchy for out of that anarchy would come a now order which would 
bo the wonder of humanity, 


Mr. V. L. SASTEI (Andhra) opposed tbo resolution, Imt he was rot 
allowed to proceed. But before he uttered the first sentence of opi^sitio', 
there were cries of “ got down ” and shame from all Eides._ In. ..hae ri 
faced the audience self-oomposedly. The Cojigress Secretaiy tried to silcr.M 
the audience hut failed. Dr. Ansari then came to the 
to tbo gathering to give Mr. Sastri a patient hearing.^ Mr. Sastn then pw 

ceeded, the sum total of his speech was that by passing the resolution they 
would only be stultifying themselves. ^ 

Mr. SATYAMURTHY supported the resolution. “ It seems to ni^ be 

said “ that the only answer we can give to the insulting challenge of vreat 
Britain by means of the Simon Commission is to declare cur national mdepon- 
denoe. By this resolution, if passed, the people throu^out the world wi 
know that the Indians are no longer political children, pus will also m a 
that other paities who, simply because the Congress askrd for Dominion . 
tntedt h»»d ovsr a. Army, N.v, .nd for.iw .Oai., to for..g.m, 
too. up th.ir demand. Last tat not the Inset our o»ii people »iU jrelt watt 
heads erect and hearts uplifted as free and brave men, who know they have 

attained their freedom and are determined to make it a fact vesp? soon an 

Lord Krkcnhead will know that ho has to deal with a new India from 

The resolution is a clear and dignified statement That is the only 
alternative to subjection. Have you ever heard of any subject country 
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asidni? for Dominion Status? Did the United States ask for it? Did Egypt 
ask for it? Did Ireland ask for it ? Did South Africa ask for it ? 

Continuing Mr. Satyamurthi said that this resolution meant that the 
Indians should be in India what the Britishers wore in Britain controlling 
their own Army, Navy, Air force and foreign affairs, not acknowledging 
Sovereignty of Great Britain, making their own treaties and their own 
wars and treating England little more mercifully than England was treating 
India to’day (laughter). They were told by nodding wiseacres that Domi- 
nion Status was attainable and independence not. Hia answer was, if Iridia 
was to be a Dominion, she would become the Mother Country by sheer 
weight of size and population and England would become a colony to India 
(laughter). Great Britain would then in her own interests prefer India to 
be independent from that point of view. If anybody believed that he could 
get Dominion Status by sweet words, he must he an irredeemable fool. 
Lord Birkenhead had insolently asked “ Do you want army and navy to be 
withdrawn T On behalf of the Congress the speaker said, “ yes If 
Birkenhead withdrew the British army and navy then India could teach 
him that hia only job is to write to newspapers and not seek to govern India. 
After all India paid for the army and navy and her people were good 
soldiers and sailors and they bad friendly neighbours in Asia. England had 
no friend anywhere in the world (laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurthy said that Cengrossmen have no use for Councils which 
were mere toys, Concluding ho declared : The resolution tolls Lord 

Birkenhead that he has not to fear our fate. Our do'^sorts are not small. 
We are willing to put it to the touch to win or loose it 

Moulana Shaukat Ali who was received with tremendous cheering said 
that he was happy to have lived to see the day on which all the Indians 
declared themselves free men. He had been an independent man for several 
years. That was probably the reason for his being so stout (laughter). 
Thank God, he cried, the whole of India had declared itself free. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and declared unanimously 
carried amidst cries of Mahatma-ki-Jai and “ Vando Mataram.” 

10, — ^Detenus. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta next moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress strongly condemns the policy of the Indian Government and 
the Bengal Government of imprisoning, interning and externing innocent citizens 
and Congress workers without trial for indefinite periods under the Bengal 
State Prisoners’ Regulation HI of 1818 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1925 and sends fraternal greetings to all those who have suffered and 
are^ suffering for the cause of their motherland, owing to the above repressive 
policy of the Government. 

This Congress demands the immediate release of all detenus who have * been 
put under restraint without trial and of all political prisoners who have been con- 
victed by Special Tribunals constituted under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1925. 

(ii) This Congress also strongly condemns the arrest and imprisonment of 
Sardar Santa Singh under the Bengal State Prisoners’ Regulation III of 1818.” 

The mover said that he had not much difficulty in placing the case of 
the detenus before them because the only crime of the detenus was the love 
motherland. He then traced the history of the Bengal Ordinances 
which started from 1923 when Desabandhu Das launched the great move* 
ment. The first people to be arrested were those on whom Mr. C, R, Das 
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depended for conducting bis no vrspapor ** Forward/^ When Mr. C. R. Das 
launched the luovoment in real earnest, the Government tried to stultify it 
by arresting bis chief lieutenants. They arrested Mr, S. 0 . Mifcra whom 
they had the good fortune of having in their midst to-day, Mr, Mitra was 
at that time the Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee- 
The bureaucracy thought that by imprisoning them they ^vould seriously 
impede the Congress work in Bengal. Mr, A. B. Roy, wh ) was also in charge 
of another department, was the next person to be arrested and so on and the 
final blow was given to the present leader of their province Mr. S, C. Bose. 

The followers of 0 , R. Das, young men full of health and ardent in 
doing national service, were taken away from the midst of their work and 
from the midst of their families. A good many of them were kept in jail 
nearly five years now and he believed something like 150 detenus were still 
suffering. Although the Governor of Bengal had promised last August 
that the Government would gradually release them, it proved to bo one of 
those usual promises they had from the Goverment hut which were never 
fulfilled. Instead of releasing these ycung men a very large number of 
them wore interned in villages which were very carefully selected as a 
general rule in most unhealthy places. He knew some of his friends who 
were interned in such villages were not only placed in most unhealthy areas 
imaginable but were cut away from all social intercourse. Ihey were in 
every way persecuted and they had’ many wants, with scanty allowances 
barely sufficient to subsist and they thus led a life which w^as werse than 
death, The political detenus were suffering from several fatal diseases and 
wherever these national workers were interned for any length of time, they 
contracted these fatal diseases. The same was the fate of Mr. C. R, Das 
and Tilak Maharaj and all their predecessors and the same fate had also 
overtaken Mr. S. 0 , Bose. A very large number of detenus were suffering 
from all sorts of diseases. The detenus were not having proper medical 
help in most places and not only that the monetary help given to them was 
too inadequate for medical expenses. A large majority of the detenus were 
the bread-earners of their families and the subsistence allowance that was 
given — and not always given — to their families was so meagre that to quote 
one instance Mr. Harikumar Chakra varti practically died without a proper 
medical relief. If they really pledged themselves to work for independence 
and to think of independence it was up to them also to stand up for those 
who were suffering for the mother country. The Bengal detenus were 
willing to remain in jails not for a few years but all their lives if their 
detention could in any way help their cause but it was up to thorn not only to 
express their sympathy for them hut to devise some means by which they 
could come out and be able to help them. 

Dr- SATYAPAL, in seconding the resolution, said that there was no 
country in the surface of the world ’where patriotism was a crime. Indian 
patriots of the first water rendering national service cf the most devoted type 
instead of being placed in the highest possible positions were rotting in jails. 
He regretted that under the name of law and order, the so-called tribunals 
were nothing else but the machinery of the executive to execute the innocent 
and to detain the best sons of the soil in iron bars. The persecutions that 
were going on had practically no justification in the eyes of the law. To those 
friends behind the bars they should send greetings to be prepared for a 
huge sacrifice to free India and this was the only greeting that could sopthe 
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the oars of the young men who for tho sake of the country woro soparafcod 
from their dear and near and had sacrificed thoir life and health for tho 
£ako of tho country. 

Mr. G. Ilarisarvothama EAO in further supporting the resolution said 
that at a time the Statutory Commission was about to come to India the 
flower of the youth in Bengal, people who had sacrificed their all for tho 
service of tho motherland were still rotting in gaols without even tho 
mockery of a trial. Patriots like Sjt. Subash Chandra Bose, hundreds of 
them were under-going imprisonment for indefinite periods and therefore 
it was necessary to unanimously pass tho resolution, 

Tho resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

I I * Boycott of Simon Commission. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar next moved the following resolution 
Whereas the British Government have appointed the Statutory Commission 
in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves 
that the only self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Com- 
mission at every form. In particular (a) this Congress calls upon the people of 
India and all Congress organisations in the country (i) to organise mass demons- 
tration on the day of the arrival of the Commission in India, and similar 
demonstrations in the various cities of India which the Commission may visit; 
(ii) to organise public opinion by vigorous propaganda so as to persuade Indians 
of all shades of political opinion effectively to boycott the Commission, (b) The 
Congress calls upon non-official members of the Indian Legislatures and leaders 
of political parties and communities of India and all others not to give evidence 
before the Commission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or private, 
nor attend or participate in any^ social functions given to them, (c) This Con- 
gress calls upon the non-official rnembers of the Indian Legislatures, (i) neither 
to vote for nor serve pn Select Committees that may be set up in connection with 
this Commission ; (ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or demand for 
grant that may be moved in connection with the work of the Commission, (d) 
This Congress also calls upon the non-official members of the Legislatures not 
to attend meetings of the legislatures except for the purpose of preventing their 
seals being declared vacant or for the purpose of making the boycott effective 
and successful or for the purpose of throwing out a ministry or of opposing any 
measure which, in the opinion of the Working Committee of the Congress, is 
detrimental to the interests of India, (e) This Congress authorises the Working 
Committee to conicr with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of 

ether organisations and parties with a view to make the boycott effective and 
complete. 

In moyiDg it he said : I first apologise to you in my own language for 
the necessity of speaking in English. I propose to put the case for tho 
boycott of the Statutory Commission in as brief a manner as possible, for 
Mrs. Besant and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya are going to speak and it 
not be nec^sary for mo to more than indicate the reasons which have 
impelled the Congress this year to put it in this form before you. It has 
been said, and I have sometimes felt, that without a spur and stimulus 
national unity is not always steady. The Put jab wrong, the Khilafat wrong 
an other things luade the people not only alive during the two years but 
made the Indian Nation a live-force in the whole world. The imperturbable 
Viceroy by bis management of the situation is claimed by the British people 
v^ su jugated the Indian people and to have^very clearly out-manoeu- 
wed U9. Fortunately for ns, Lord Birkenhead and the British Cabinet, 

8 XC6 ency Lord Irwin and h:s members, Indian and European, of the 
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Executive Council have come to our rescue this yean This Statutory Corn" 
mission has really been the one thing needed to make it quite clear what 
our duty is. Till then it was in the minds of some that they could still 
place some faith in the British Government. I am afraid that that faith 
has not been deserved by the Ih-itish Government at arjy time. But never* 
theless we Indian people h;ive been accustomed to plice faith in people who 
deserved no faith from us and unfortunately that faith has been placed by 
some schools of thought. Fortunately to*day India witnesses a greater 
unanimity of opinion thm it. witnessed during the great days of non-co- 
operation. Then it was oiily tho-^o who came within the Congressfold fully 
that were able to participate in the movemer.t. To-day members of the 
Liberal League who were supposed to have differed from the Congress on 
many points have justified their patriotism and have shown that they are 
going to boycott the Commission. I hope Dr. Sapru, Mr* Chifitamani and 
Sir P, S. Sivaswami Aiyar will continue without any faltering the pledges 
they have given to their parry and the nation, that they will relentbHdy 
boycott the Commission. 1 am certain that they will not agree if the Ch lir- 
man of Statutory Commission sa \3 a few words or accepts a cup of tea from 
them. I am certain tliey will not go back. I am equally confident th it 
Mr. Jinnah and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad will stand by us in this he ur of need. 
There have been some telegrams which I understand from Mrs. Naida are 
not altogether quite accurate. I believe that we have no right to judge of 
our colleagues until it is made clear to us that th y are not going to co- 
operate with US. We must trust in their c ^-operation and have no doubt 
whatever that the way iu which the same Bombay information has been 
utilised by the English Press will make our friends realise the extreme 
gravity of any step that might take which wnll be in the direction of letting us 
down. I have therefore no doubt that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad will stand firmly by us. 

Then, again, our Nationalist friends headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr, Moor.jee are going to stand ‘by us. In 
fact the ditfeience between Nationalist friends bikI ours has been only in 
regard to the Council programme and not in connection with any other 
matter, 1 have therefore the greatest pleasure in saying that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya in spite of his ill-healtli has come to our rescue and as your 
President told you to-day he has helped us also to find a solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim dispute. 

Your gratitude and my gratitude, must go to our Moslem friends all 
over India and to those that have coma here for the support which 
they have given to us. Just imagine what it must he for them even to 
create a split in the Moslem League for the purpose of boycotting the Statu- 
tory Commission. Therefore no longer doubt the patriotism of our Moslem 
brethren. Take it from me they will stand not only shoulder, to shoulder 
they will even bo in the van-guard and lead us. Maulana Shaukat 
Ali in his speech on independence has given you many indications that the 
Hindus and Mussalm ins ar.^ going to weld themselves together once more 
for the purpose of freeing the country from the foreign yoke. In this state 
of things why is it that some parties still hesitate to joint us ‘I I regret Lord 
Sinha^s statement. I regret the stati'ment of those who qualify their state- 
ments by, untils, iis and huts. I really have no sympathy with that kind 
of school nor do I think it right on the part of Iiidian publicists that they 
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should lag behind others. There are some people ■who still think that co- 
operation with the British people will yield successful results. They are a 
handful and I hope they will be a negligible handful of people. The vast 
majority of political parties and the Independent schools of thought led by 
Mr. Jinnah, the Nationalist party led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Lala Lajpat Pai and Dr. Moonjoe and the Liberal party led by Mr. Chinta- 
mani and others have come into this boycott movement. Dr. Besant’s 
adhesion has been of inestimable value and I have no doubt her support 
will be valuable right through the campaign. In this state of things I 
hope that whatever the amendments may be, whatever opposition to this 
resolution may be, I want not one single voice against the effective 
and successful boycott raised in this Congress, It will be a disgrace to 
the fair name of Madras, it will he a disgrace to the Congress if any 
one opposes this boycott resolution and I would ask you therefore to 
carry this resolution unanimously. The reasons why we should boycott 
the Statutory Commission have been told you from a hundred plat- 
forms and in hundred newspapers. Put shortly it is this. The sover- 
eignty of the people of India must be exercised by the people themselves. 
We have claimed the right of self-determination, the right to determine our 
own constitution and that right to determine our own constitution has been 
recognised at the time of the war by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Premier 
of England. Nevertheless it has suited the bureaucracy, Lord Birkenhead 
and the British Government and it has suited the English liabour Party to 
go back upon their own resolution and interpret and misinterpret and tell 
us many interesting things of which you have scon similar examples in the 
past notably in connection with the enactment of the Bengal Ordinance. I 
would therefore appeal to you to put aside any faith whatever in the 
Labour Party, any faith whatever in English people in connection with this. 
The only exception that I would make is of those English people who are 
entirely with us like the members of the Independent Labour Party, Mr, 
Fenner Brockway, who I am sorry to say has been seriously injured in a 
motor accident and is not with us to-day ; and Mrs. Besant of course claims 
to^ be an Indian and we have recognised her as an Indian. Therefore you 
will not bring her into that category. I .would ask you to pass this resolu- 
tion unanimously without any hesitation. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar then read the several parts of the resolution 
and explained them. And in conclusion said, “ Kindly see that this boycott 
resolution is carried without any dissentient voice. Let it not be heard 
that a single man or ■woman would say this Statutory Commis'-ion is to be 
co-operated with in any fashion. Any amendments to make the boycott 
effective I can understand, but I hope that there will not be a single amend- 
ment to turn it down. With these words I commend this resolution to 
your acceptance,” 

Dr. Annie BESANT in seconding the resolution said : — 

Friend*, 1 want this afternoon in seconding the resolution to lay stress 
only on two points in the resolution and to ask you to endorse them. The 
Tesolution deals with the methods of boycott and the Congress relies on 
you ta carry out these methods^ The main points I want to mention are 
only two. , The first of these is the one in the beginning of the resolu- 
tion where it says that the British Government have appointed the Statutory 
Commission in utter disregard of Indians right of self-determination. Then 
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it goes on to say that the Congress resolves that the only self-respecting 
course for India to adopt is to boycott the Commission at every stage 
and in every form. The first of these points recalls to us an incident very 
very early in the War when the overwhelming forces of Germany on 
the road to Paris saw only a very small number of British soldiers — 
called by their Emperor a contemptible little army. In number it was 
contemptible but not in courage. They checked the advance of the 

great German hoards to Paris. They fought every yard of the way and 

pressed on yard by yard. At last they lay exhausted on the ground and as 
they lay there they saw not far off sparks of light reflected from the sun 

falling on the lancers of the Indian cavalry and as the cavalry came nearer 

and nearer galloping as far as they could gallop, in the despairing need of 
the situation, I read in lha papers of England how the men on the ground 
tried to raise a chcor as the Indian cavalry galloped past them to try to 
check the German advance. They rode on, they checked the advance, they 
gave time to England to gather their distant resources and at that time there 
was one great cry of gratitude that went up from the Houses of Parliament, 
from the Press of England and others declaring how India bad saved the 
situation and the Indian troops continued their splendid work. It was 
then that they spoke of self-determination. It was then said by the Prime 
Minister of England that self-determination applied to tropical countries as 
well as to the West. India alone has no self-determination. The war went 
on, the King sent over his uncle the Duke of Connaught to open the first 
legislature in India after the reforms and in that message to India the King- 
Emperor used the words ‘‘the Bill was the first step towards Swaraj within 
my Empire.*’ Then you may remember that before that message two of the 
highest officials that had to do with India went on a tour round India. The 
Secretary of State for India came over here. The Viceroy of India, the 
King’s representative, toured India with the Secretary of State in order to 
see every class of Indian people who wanted to represent their needs and so 
to gather India's thoughts before the Parliament came upon the stage at all. 
Look at the different then and now. You will see why I lay stress on these 
two points of self-determination and the self-respect of India demanding the 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission coming over here. The question for 
us is a point of honour and not so much what we can get by accepting what 
England gives. We are told that only a Parliamentary Commission can 
be appointed because it is said that Parliament must decide the future of 
India. The Parliament had to decide India's needs in those days, I 
venture to point out, as much as it has to do now. The two highest 
officials representing the King toured in India then in order to find 
out what India needed. Now they send over a small Commission of 
Parliament not including a single Indian in it. At that time, I would 
remind you, when Mr. Montagu came over to India and the Viceroy toured 
with him, England was in deadly danger and needed the help of India’s 
soldiers who were good enough to die in trenches, who were good enough 
to stay in the cold till they were lifted up from their paralysed con- 
dition. Now tho?e for whom th.-^y fought, those whose liberty was saved 
have been forgotten and thrown aside. Now we henr nothing of self- 
determination. We hear nothing of India’s needs and India's services 
to the Empire, nothing of the sacrifices made by thousands of poor Indian 
soldiers. We are only told that this Parliamentary Commission shall come 
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and shall decide the hind of legislation necessary for this country. Before 
that, it was not a Pailiamentary Commission but two of the highest ofhcials. 
The report drawn from what they heard from Indians was the basis of the 
legislation. 

However much we were dissatisfied with that, however much we said 
that it was unsatisfactory, r.onethcless India was treated with respect as a 
nation that bad a right to represent her needs in the very centre of the 
Empire and now all that is lost. We hear nr, thing of India's rights. If 
others forget our rights, we should remerxiber our duty to resent the insult 
an the Indian people. On this no one is the judge except India herself. A 
man's honour, a ration's honour must bs felt, decided, and thought over 
by the man or hy the i ation as the case may be, and not by otl^ers for him. 
If a man's honour is touched, the man must stand up against it. If a ration^a 
honour is touched the nation must rise up ar.d protest against the insult 
and that is what I ask you to do by passing this resolution. It is not a 
question whether it is the best way or not. It is i ot a question whether 
we shall get much more by goin'5 before this Commission that we can get 
in other ways. My answer is even if we get a hundredfold at the price of 
India’s honour it is not worth having, because honour is greater than an“ 
other gift hy another nation. Its defence lies in the hands of Indians them- 
selves. I ask you to take it into your own hands as other assemblies of 
India in other parts of the country are sure to do. The Congress is the 
oldest political association in India, the body that has in it great political 
Indians striving for the welfare of their country, and it is its voice that 
has to be^^ heard to bring pressure upon England. So we shall say to 
England, ‘‘ We will have nothing to do with your Commission. You have 
constiluted it without any consultation with us, you ask us to accept a 
constitution^ which Indians have to live under not the British people." 
In these circumstances have we no right to say that India must have 
the opportunity to say what she likes about that constitution on equal 
terms with this Parliamentary Commission ? After all, what is the Parlia- 
mentary Commission composed of. For the most part it consists of men 
about whose qualifications we have to turn to the “ Who is Who." Surely, 
if a commission is to come over it should bo composed of men who know 
India. What is the use of men who know nothing of Tr dia? We are told 
ttat they have no prejudice. It is an empty bucket. Wo want men who 
know India s needs and India's wrongs, men who can understand Indian 
problems. Then, we should not prejudice them. What about the Civil 
Service, the so-called British Civil Service in Irdial Are they going to stay 
away from the members of the Commission ? Are they never going to 
meet them talk with them, persuade them and give them their own ideas as 
^what is best for this baby of India who cannot manage her own affairs 1 
ey say they are the trustees of India. If that is so what right has the 
truhtee to sit in judgment on his own administration ? The members of the 
Lommission are all men who do not know India, who do not know her 
nee s nor sympathise with her wrongs. I would say to you, friends, pass 

^^solution unanimously. It does not matter so much about the details 
‘^+1, other. All these we can work out as we go on varying the 

metb^s in the various provinces according to the conditions in each. Let 

LcMJgress with one voice pass this resolution. Let not one Indian 
i> ure o iBsent from India s answer to the insult on her honour. Let ua 
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sny^ You have boycotted us, wo boycott you.’^ You have said that no 
Indian shall sit on the Cominission. We say ‘‘let no Enp:lishman judge 
India s fitness/ Englishmen have administered India very much more for 
Jtngl.ind s benefit than for Ir.dia’s greatness. So let us say that we will 
have nothing to do with the Commission and that we will not even touch 
it with the tips (;f our fingers. Our honour is our own. We think it right 
to guard it. We are responsible to India for our position in this matter 
and more for the sake of the motherland of India, for the sake of our children 
and grand"cbildr0ii wno hereafter shall be free or bound as we fight t’.ia 
gicat battle for freedom. Let us stand firm, unchanging, determined to 
succeed The boycott will be the answer to Lord Birkenhead, it will be 
India s answer to a man who insulted her by saying that she will not 
dare to have a boycott and that if she did, he would see. Let him see that 
the answer comes from every town in India : ‘‘We shall have nothing to do 
with the Commission. Let them go back and consult India what India 
wants.’' (Cheers). 


Pandit Madan Mohan ivlALAYIYA in supporting the motion traced 
the history of the British rale in this country up to the Great War and said 
that when the tide of march of the German invasion was turned back and 
yictivy was won by England with the tremendous help of the Indian troops, 
EngUnd out of gratitude to India granted the existing reforms and promised 
full respor*siblo government. A great change had come over the Englishmen 
now. Instead of asking the Indians to prepare a constitution for India or 
at least associating Indians with the Commission the British people had 
chosen the members of the Commission purely from the two Houses of 
Parliament with a view to getting evidence favourable to a verdict that 
India is not fit for self-government. If a Commission was composed of 
Americans, Frenchmen and Germans to decide the question, that Com- 
mission would certainly give a verdict in favour of full responsible govern- 
ment to India and nothing else. There was no country better prepared to 
have the system of full responsible government to-day than India. (Cheers). 
As India was not consulted in the matter of the composition of the constitu- 
tion the only attitude to bo taken up by India was complete boycott of the 
Commission. That alone would be consistent with the national self"respect 
of India. By so doing, there would be greater gain to India than by sub- 
mitting to the humiliation of giving evidence before such a Commission. 
They should be determii.ed to boycott the Commission, decide accordingly 
and adhere firmly to that decision. The Commission was an insult to the 
ration and therefore every Indian should turn his back simply and sternly 
upon the Commission. (Cheers). 


Amendments Moved. 

Mr. Shyam Sundar CHAKRAVARTI moved an amendment to delete 
clause D of the resolution and provide in its place “ for the resignation of 
membership in the councils supplemented by concentration on national pro- 
gramme including organising of Congress Committees throughout the country 
and also cone cut ration on the promotion of khadder and boycott of foreign 
cloth 

Mr. Chakravarti in an impassioned speech said that what was called 
for as an answer to the Simon Commission was not the perpetuation of the 
self-determining mentality all through their life. Hia amendment, he thought, 
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was an adequate sat-isfactory and necessary answer. At least one speaker 
said they must use strategic pf'sitions. He would ask in turn whetbei it 


was 


i]ot a dirty business to fi^ht for scraps of selMetermiiiation, ^ They 
wore out for complete soH-dctoriniaation. If independence was their goal 
for which Bal GangadbcU' Tilak and Arabinda Gboso had been politically 
ostracised, did it not bcconio them to put their foot on at least the first 
stop of the ladder of independence ? Why should they allow the represeir 
tatives to look behind, to cast a longing and lingering look towards those 
spheres where according to their own repeated atatonient they hive got 
nothing like self-determination 1 Dr. Ansari, tho President of thia^ Congress, 
said with the doctor s insight of tho disease that non-co-operation had not 
failed them but they failed non-co-operation. What then should be their 
duty if they wore not to stultify their President and the Madras Congress 1 
Their duty was tho same as America had done before she ohtainocl her 
independence ; they also should not consent to be a back house of the W^t- 
minister or Downing Street, Simla, or Delhi, Ootjn or Darjeeling. is 
amendment gave the finishing touch to tho boycott of the Commission. ®y 
must thereafter feel and act in terms of the country and the nation. Lastly, 
he requested them not to miss the golden opportunity of showing whit they 

were capable of. . . i n 

Mr. T. PR AKA SAM moved an amendment to omit in clause v the 

words or of op])Osing any measure which in the opinion of the Working 
Committee or tho Congress is detrimental to tho interests of India. 

Ho said that tho Working Committee of the Congress wji^ so far 
removed from tho Legislative Assembly at Delhi and tho Legislative Council in 
the provinces, that it would not ho in a position to understand tho difticulties 
of the members of these legislatures to give necessary and propQi' directions. 
His opinion ^vas that there were only two alternatives so far as the Congress 
was concerned. One w^as to revise the Gauhati resolution which bad been 
declared by tho Chairman of the Reception Committee as a failure and by 
the present ai.d the ex-presidents of tho Congress. It had been admitted 
that all attempts to work out the resolution of the Gauhahi Congress by 
co-operating in all beneficial measures for people had failed.^ Ho would, 
therefore, say the lime had arrived when they should consider and t-ike 
up an attitude which would justify the position of the Congress and maintain 
its respect and honour. If they wanted to maintain tho position 
Congress they bad to say they had no use for the Councils and Assemblies 
and they could not do anything there oven to prevent mischief, not to 
speak of getting any benefit from tho Government. They could not abandon 
these legislature altogether lest reactionaries should occupy them. They 
should, therefore, mark their attendance and keep their seats vacant engaging 
themselves outside in propaganda. This would bo sufficiently effective answer 
to the Simon Commission. The Working Committee, he would repeat, was 
the last body to give sanctions to tho Council Congress parties from time 
to time. In the past there were sub-committees to decide upon when walk- 
outs should be had and when walk-ins should bo decided upon; and 
these everyone knew did ne t function properly and effectively. Committees, 
therefore, were only capable of giving trouble. So, he would request them 
to accept his amendment. 

Mr. K. E. KAEANT proposed another amendment to delete tho clause 
D altogether from tho resolution. 
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Hg said that} in the absence of a definite programme of work outside 
the councils they could not give the go'bye to the Gauhati programme of 
Council work, and come out of the councils. He would ask how many 
Provincial Congress Committees had considered the aspect of tlie question 
embodied in the present resolution. Excepting the Andhra Provi/icial Con- 
gress Committee nowhere had this been discussed and opinion formulated. 
In the resolution recommend^’d by the Working Committee the suggestion 
that the boycott of the councils would only last till the Simon Commission 
was in India, bub the present resolution went one step further. The Council 
work, he was of opinion, should nob be treated so lightly from time to dme 
by the Congress and its executive. He would request them to treat them 
seriously and give the proper lead without letting their momentary enthu- 
siasm cloud their judgments, 

Mr. George JOSEPFI moved yet another amendment to substitute the 
following for clause B r 

“ This Congress appeals to political and communal leaders and the spokes- 
men of public opinion through press and platform to susoend where they cannot 
end communal dissensions and acerbities and concentrate on the common 
grievance and demand of the people of India.” 

Pie would say at once, Mr. Joseph said, that he had tho authority of 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya for this amendment. He moved it because 
to him it appeared that there was a risk of the true purpose of the boycott 
being mis-conceived and a possible failure threatening them on the bjisis of 
that misconception. For, when all was said and done, the matter that they 
should take to heart was that when this Commission came and went about 
the country conducting examinations individually and in a body, interview- 
ing people and holding informal conversations, the thing that mattered was 
not the evidence that might be formally tendered before the Commission. 
What mattered was the impression they would carry with them of the 
relationship between different communities, the tales that one party might 
say against another and one community against another, the suggestions of 
injustice and of failure of fair dealing. Hero in this presidency also they 
had parties based on communal basis. Politic il difiereriCes he did not mind 
and could tolerate. A political body such as the Simon Commission would be 
able to appraise these differences at their true value, bub if this Com- 
mission discovered that they could not possibly co-operate with one another 
and that they were carrying tales against one another, they would necessarily 
come to tho conclusion that in them was )Jot implanted the Parliamonkiry 
instinct and the capacity for doing team work. With a view to avoiding 
that be wanted by this amendment to have a truce declared and to see 
that at least when the Simon Commission was in this country an appeal 
should he made to the leaders of public opinion not to carry tales against 
one another but to conceritrate on tho catalogue of grievances against the 
British Government and press for the redress of grievances by an effective 
boycott of the Commission. 

Mr. ABHYANKAR, speaking next, stated now was the time to speak 
out freely and openly. Tho Commission was a huge fraud. It was meant 
to delude Indians into thinking that they would get something out of it. 
No Commission ever appointed in any country had given anything to any- 
body (AppUuse). Let them remember that England had not stepped into 
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India to give Indians rights out of mere considerations of justice. No 
dominant nation had ever given a domineered nation rights out of considera- 
tions for luptice. They would he hopelessly mistaken if they thought that 
they were losing anything by boycott of this Commission. England would 
certainly give them something only when they compelled her to g've it and 
not till then. If they got intr) the meshes of the Commission and its enquiries, 
they would have to say good-bye to the goal which they had set for them- 
selves just a few minutes back viz., independence. It had been said by 
previous speakers that England gave promises in times of war. There was 
nothing strange in them. Such people wmre after all human beings and no 
human being gave anything to another out of cons'derations of justice. Ifc 
is because they were not human beings ” but were “ beasts ” they looked 
up to Englishmen as Gods, wdiich they were not, and thought they would 
have their due. They had become “ beasts ” in the sense that they did not 
know how to kick in return when they were kicked. 

One of the amendments moved was that tio control should be had over 
the members of the legislatures but he must say there must be some control 
on people who had gone into the councils in the name of the Congress. Ifc 
was time tbafc disciplinary action wms taken against those who acted in a 
manner for which there was no sanction. It was no good merely passing 
resolutions here. They must see that members who disobeyed them were 
immediately made to resign or otherwise brought into contempt by the 
Congress. Unless this was done they could not achieve their obiect. Some 
people stated that the members of the legislatures should resign altogether. 
He w^as against ifc for the simple reason that when the Congress members 
resigned, the sycophants, flurikies and toadies would take their places. He 
did not want at least the politics of this country to pass into the bauds of 
those people. Unfortunately they bad no means of keeping the councils 
empty if they were not to enter them. They bad, therefore, to be both 
in the legislatures and without them. He hoped that the day would soon 
arrive within the next six months when the Congress Party in the legisla" 
tures would refuse to take any part ia the debate and through its leader 
would say simply the words ** our vote shall be our reply.^^ He believed 
that there could be absolutely no harm done by their absence from these 
legislatures. They must remember having regard to the preseitt state of 
aflfairs they had got to take this defiant step to free the virile, bold a; d 
fearless red blood of the nation from getting turbid. For God's sake now 
at least let them rise from that morbid stupor. (Loucf Applause). 

Mr. Konda VENKATAPPIAH in seconding the amendment of Mr. 
Sham Sunder Chakravarfci wished to point out that the resolution as ifc 
stood^ was halting, incomplete and not comprehensive, that ifc w’as not an 
eflfective answer to the great national insult offered to them and to the 
denial of the right of self-determination. They had forgtitten the Punjab 
atrocities, and they entered the councils. Still insults after insults were 
heaped upon them. The demand made b 3 ^ the united voice of the represeir 
tatives of the nation for a Round Table Conference had been brushed aside 
and resolutions after resolutions regarding tho' release of detenus w’ore 
trampled under foot. It was claimed as an objection to the amendment 
that if they resigned the seats, some fools and sycophants might enter and 
do them evil. They were not able to get tho detenus released, nor get any 
wrong redressed so far. The intelligentsia of the land had to concentrate 
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rill their energies in avvalceniiig the inassos for preparing for noirco-operation. 
The glamour of councils had, in his opiniun, to be killed and destroyed ai.d 
buried deep in its grave, and until then there was no hope for the country. 


Mr. Bashecr Ahmed SAYhlED in supporting the original resolution, 
observed that those who brou>;bt amendments were labouring under a mis- 
conception as to the purp >.se with which they went into the couficils and 
assemblies. He recalled the time of the late Mr. C. R. Das by stating that 
their entry irjto Councils bid so far done no harm and they were there to 
safoguaid the intciests of the country like policemen to prevent as mucli 
as possit>ie the crimes being c »mniitted by a Gavemtuent. If they fouii I 
anything done in the councils boyofd their power and were unable to prevetit 
it, they came back to the Congress for guidance and advice. So long a*> 
there was the power of veto and ceitification nothing positive could be done 
through the councils. All the barno there w'as an immense possibility oi 
harm being dorte to the interests of the country which later on might beconn 
impossible to ui.do and that ua.? \\hy they were in the councils. Excepting 
the amendment proposed by '*ir. George Joseph, the others were contrary 
to tho spnit of the resolution and contrary to the times they were parsing 
through, lie therefore appealed to the House not to forgot the spirit with 
w hicb they ciitored the councils. 


Tho Hon’blo Mr. V. RAMDAS in supporting the amendmuit to delete 
clause (d) said that it sought to impose further restiiotiofis upon the Coutioii 
))rogramme which in the interests of the country could not work weli. Tii ' 
freedom of getting itjto the councils to work there was secured by the 
Gauhafi and Cawn})ore resolutions after a great deal of fight and which 
this Coi giess should not try to go back upon. Another reason why ho was 
opposed to this \vas that it called back tho freedom of working in tho 
councils. The chance of the Congress Party uniting with other parties 
would become very meagre and the idea of boycotting the Commission 
w'ould be frustraxed, because the responsivists and others would be under 
no obligation to the Congress Party if they were not going to be there. 
Congiessmen would be ilPadvited therefore in boycotting the councils and 
refusing to co-operate with other parties. Council work depended entirely 
upon its own merits and should not be mingled up with the Simon Commis- 
sion business. Fourthly the Congress bad taken up the w'ork of the labourers 
and the tenants and there was a good deal of work of a bineficeut character 
and those opportunities would be lost. They ought not, in bis opinion, to 
curtail their utility' in any manner. He also pointed out that it wa^s impos- 
sible for the Working Committee to be always on the aleit and to find out 
which measure was detrimental or not, He thought that it would bring 
more discredit on the Congress and create more discussions in the councils 
and that it would be detrimental to the country if they voted for clause (d). 
He hoped however to supplement the work in the country by being in the 
councils. 


Mr. B. SAMBA MUPwTI in supporting Mr, Prakasam’s amendment said 
that the boycott of the Royal Commission could not be carried on very 
effectively, if the members of the Legislative Councils wore engaged in the 
normal work of the councils. It was therefore necessary to delete the last 
portion of clause (d), viz., absenting from the councils in any measure which 
in the interests of the Working Committee of the Congress was detrimental 

50 
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to the interests of India, Mr. Ratndoss told them definitely that this clause 
was detrimental to the worlc to be done hereafter. After passing the full 
independence resolution it was a natural corollary that they should keep 
the seats vacant in the councils. That was the programme of the Sinn-Fein 
to occupy and vacate the seats. They must take a forward step after pas- 
sing a unanimous resolution and he therefore asked every one of them to 
support Mr. Prakasam’s amendment. With regard to the other amendment 
of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti the speaker went on to say that as the 
country would organise mass demonstrations to make the boycott real and 
effective, he did not want that the energies of the councillors and workers 
should be diverted into any other channel especially if a general election had 
to take place. 

I 

Mr, Mahomed ALT in supporting the resolution considered that the fact 
that it had occupied so much of their time was the measure of their weak- 
ness and not of their strength. Had they continued the non-co-operation 
movement started in 1920, there would have been no Commission, there 
would have been no resolution asking them to boycott it. Could any one 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to go before the Commission and give his evidence 
to prove that he and his countrymen were fit for self-rule 1 It was because 
they deserted non-co-operation, it was because they failed that they were 
caught in the trap of these councils. 

Continuing Mr, Mahomed Ali said that because they failed to carry out 
a non-co-opearation movement, it was because they were caught in the 
trap of the councils they had now to move the boycott resolution. He came 
before them now to ask them to support this resolution and to ask his 
friend Mr. Sham Sundar Chakravarti and others to withdraw their opinions 
and to let the resolution he passed. He had no love for the councils as 
they all knew already and if he entered any council, particularly after the 
Congress passed the resolution on Independence and if he took the oath of 
fealty to the throne it will stick in his throat. He could not do it. It 
was said that if they did not keep their seats vacant in the councils, flunkeys 
would fill them. He would rather that flunkeys sat there than that wise 
men should do so. They could do no good by remaining in the council and 
there would be no harm in flunkeys alone going and sitting there. Did 
they want the councils to bo filled by nominated members and flunkeys ? If 
members came out of the councils it would not be impossible for any Gov- 
ernment to make any committee and ask it to be associated with the joint 
committee of the House of Commons and House of Lords. He had not 
been in any election campaign hut ho knew what great efforts were made 
by friends of his, how much money was spent by them, and how much time 
and eloquence have been spent to get into the councils. They were always 
in fear and trembling and were finding it very difficult to get into the coun- 
cils. From his experience he had found that it was not so difficult to get 
into the councils. A far more difficult task was to get out of the councils. 
But they must face facts and the council friends would not come out of the 
councils. If^ they agreed that they would not ait in the councils except for 
cartain definite purpose they should be content with that common measure. 
The greatest common measure was the least common measure of their 
^rength. But they must accept it. He was himself out of the council. 
His brother was out of it. Mahatma Gandhi was head of the lunatics. 
Bemaining in councils was like a fisherman trying to catch fish in a stream 
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from morning till evening and not succeeding in catching even one fish at 
the end of the day. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa IYENGAR next addressed the Congress and appealed 
to the delegates to remember that by passing the resolution they would make 
the boycott really effective and command greatest possible support in the 
councils ; if they accepted Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravatfs amendment 
about the resignation of membership in the councils the result would be a 
disaster. Far from there being boycott there would be Select Committees 
elected in the legislatures in their absence. Therefore it was not a practr 
cal proposition. He knew his friends who were champions of the non-co* 
operation movement felt that the change in the programme of non'CO'Opera* 
tion movement was not as successful as it was required to be. Those 
champions had always maintained the view that their view was the right one. 
Experience, however, had shown and Mahatma Gandhi himself admitted that 
the Swaraj Party’s programme to the extent to which it went, namely the 
capture of the councils, was successful- So far as the work in the Councils 
was concerned there were always difficulties, but they were trying one experi- 
ment after another. The main reason why they could not accede to the policy 
of resignation of membership was that they would be playing into the hands 
of Government and they would be allowing men of other parties to come 
. into the Councils. Reactionaries like the followers of Sir Mahomed Shafi 
would come in and the only result would be that boycott of the Statutory 
Commission would prove ineffective and fruitless. As men who had passed 
the independence resolution let them accept the political boycott. They 
were now pursuing the policy of boycotting British goods. The passing of 
the resolution on independence by the Congress was going to alter the face of 
the country. He would earnestly request the delegates to vote against Mr. 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarti’s amendment. They would have noticed that 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had also requested him to withdraw the amendment. He 
was in full sympathy with Mr, Prakasam’s amendment. In the Subjects 
Committee it was passed by a majority. His personal view had been in favour 
of the view put forward by Mr. Prakasam. But opinion was different on 
this point and he left it to the delegates to decide it. Then there was the 
amendment of Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Eanga Aiyar. Everybody was 
in sympathy with the principle of it, namely that they should suspend their 
communal quarrels. But he would request them not to accept that amend- 
ment’because this resolution for boycott was not the proper place for mention- 
ing the subject of communal quarrels. It was merely an appeal to the other 
parties. Such an appeal could be made in speeches and there were other 
ways of doing it. He did not see why in formal document of this description 
which the British people must look at, this appeal to suspend communal 
differences and acerbities should find a place. It was thoroughly super- 
fluous in this resolution. The earnest appeal of Mr. George Joseph was 
there. Then there was the amendment of Mr, Karant for the omission of 
clause (D). He (the speaker) did not think that the boycott would be effective 
if the Council people would only go there for the purpose of preventing the 
Council from voting for select committees and in other matters followed 
discriminative co-operation. It was therefore necessary that if they should 
go to the Councils they should go in to throw out Ministers. They must 
not only turn down select committees but they should also turn down every 
other proposal connected with it. If they did not take enough power for 
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th^t vDipose there -would be difficulties aftcnu'irds. They ruust tiike the 
foirr.ulft that they must go to the coui oils for the puipcse of luakiiig boycott 
effcctiYc. To ( mit clause (D) ycuIc] ho to contradict other parts of the 
resolution except Mr. Piakasani’f amei dmerit ; the other ainer dmei ts did 
rot cemmerd thcmsclveB to him. He ask^d thrm to vote sc-lidly for the 
resolution or at any rate in an ovei he’niirig n ajoiity nr.d i ot be distracted 
by any intellectual subtlety. The leFoluliori h.*id been thought out carefully 
aid drafted by the Working Committee imd the Subjects Committee, and 
then placed before the Congress. He would in concliu-ion ask the delegates 
to remember the Irdepender;ce Resolution passed by the Congress and 
vote against Mr. KaranCs amciidment. Ho could not ut derstand how Mr. 
Kararjt ai d Mr. Ramdoss pleaded for that amei dn.ci.t He -^^ould again 
most earnestly request the delegates to cccejit the resolution ai d pass it 
unanimously. 

All Amendments Lost. 

llien the amendments weie put to the Coi giess one 1 y oi.e ai d were 
all declared lo t. The original resolution was tl on put to the meeting and 
declared carried amidst loud and continued applause. I'bc Congiess then 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY— 28 TH DBCEMBBR 1927 . 


12, — Indians in South Africa, 


The Congress resumed its sitting for the third time on the 2Sth. After 
the sirging of national sorgs Dr. Ansari road the following lesolution iclal' 
ing to the Indians in South Africa : — 


This Congress -while acknowledging the relief icceived by the Indian settlers 
in South Afiica and regarding the signing of the Indo-Union agreement as a 
token , of the desire of the Union Go^ ernment to accord better treatment to the 
Indian settleis cannot be satisfied till the status of the settle] s is brought on a 
par wi’h that of the enfranchised inhabitants of the Unicn and appeals lo the 
L nion Government to consolidate the gcc d^iil cieated 1 etween the two countries 
by repealing all^ class legislation, especially the Colc-iir Bar Act of 1926, the 
Clause in the Liquor Bill of 1927 pithihitirg the employment of Indians aS 
waiters in hotels and the Municipal L.'jiid Ahenatit n Oidinances of Natal in so 
far as the latter involve lacial segregalitn. 

This Congress places e>n record its sense i.‘{ (’cep gratitude to Desabandhu 
C. F. Andiews (cheeis) foi his gteat and humani la i i.an \Muk in South Africa and 
Last Africa in connection with the status ot tlu- indi.an settle] s in those countries. 


The rcFolutioTi was 
hud cheers. 


] ul. to the II. e( 


lig ri] (I cinifd unnrimously amidst 


13. — Indians in East Africa, 

Dr. Aiisari next read the follow’iiig resell lien relating to the Indian's in 
Last Africa : — 

t’n''® protest against the appointment of the East 
ederation Cemmissien without any Indian lepresentative and also 
against the tendency under cover of responsible government, to give the 

f,f exploiting the unsophisticated natives 

Tnrfian e.Mi oppi'tssi^ by liarassing and racial legislation the peaceful 

before any European ever went 
relations tith^the^tlyw^ centuries established and enjoyed fiiendly ccmmeicial 

(11) cans the attention of the League of Nations to the imminent danger of 
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infringement of the Tanganeyika mandate by opening highlands in that tcnitory 
exclusively for European settlement ; 

(iii) condemns the Feetham Report on Kenya local self-Governrnent as 
gliving unfair and disproportionate representation to Europeans in Nairobi and 
Mombasa ; and hopes that the Indians in East Africa will continue their struggle 
for full statu*. 

The resolution was also put to tbe meeting and carried unanimously. 

14 . — Hindu - Muslim Unity. 

Mrs. Saroiini NAIDD who was called upon to move the resolution on 
Hii.du-Muslim Unity ascended fch- rostrum and made tbe following speech : — 

The resolution that I am going to place before you is to me the most 
vital, the most epoch-making of all the resolutions that have been passed 
or will be passed in this historic and epoch-making Congress, even more 
historic and vital than the resolution on independence ; because this resolu- 
tion, if you pass it, practise it, if you make it a thing perfect, will be the 
first stop t 'Wards that independriico which you have declared as your goal. 
(Cheers.) 1 will now read the resolution. 

The first pai't deals with political rights. We have arrived at some 
sort of settlement on the outstancliiig and immediate daily matters of^ strife 
find quarrel. I'he secor.d part deah with religious and other rights. Before 
I speak of the very important step towards the goal of independence, I 
wou'd ask Dr. Satyapal to give the substance of the resolution in the Hindu- 
stani and Mr. A. Rarigaswami Iyengar in Tamil, so that everyone can know 
the responsibility of the vote that ho record’*. 

The resolution was then explair.ed in Plindnstani and in Tamil. The 
following is the text : — 


Part A. — Political Rights. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitution, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in 
all the provinces and in the Cen'rai Legislature be constituted. 

That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured in the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every 
province and in the Central Legislature. 

Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them representation in excess 
of the proportion of the number of seats to which they would be entitled on the 
population basis in any province or provinces and tbe proportions so agreed 
upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two com- 
munities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

In the decision of the reservation of seats for the Punjab the questio'n of the 
representation of Sikhs aS an important minority will be given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro- 
duced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Congress, a fair and reasonable one, 
and should be given effect to, care being taken that simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a 
separate province, this Congiess is of opinion that the time has come for the 
redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis — a principle that has been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 
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This Congress is also of opinion that such readjustment of provinces be 
immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tution on linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly. ^ ^ j -u 

This Congress is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by cons- 
tituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

That in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature, Central or Provincial shall have power to make any laws 

interfering with liberty of conscience. . , - , . ^ 

“Liberty of conscience’’ means liberty of belief and worship,^ freedom of 
religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious educa- 
tion and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without 

interfering with similar rights of others. i 

That no bill, resolution, motion, or amendment regarding inter-communal 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, Central or Pro- 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing oi 

such bill, resolution, motion or amendment. r • 4. 

“ Inter-communal matters ” means matters agreed upon as such by a Joint 
Standing Committee of both communities of the Hindu and Moslem members 
of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature. 

Part B. — Religious and other Rights. 

T'his Congress resolves that * 

Without prejudice to the rights that Hindus and Mussalmans claim, the one 
to play music and conduct processions wherever they please and the other to 
slaughter cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Mussalmans appeal 
to the Mussalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of the cow and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman feelings 
as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques. 

And therefore, this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans 
not to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or 
the playing of music before a mosque. ^ ^ ^ . 

This Congress further resolves that every individual or group is at liberty 
to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no individual 
or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done by force, fraud or 
other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with their 
parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faith he should 
he promptly banded over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion, 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversion. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver- 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations. 

In moving the above Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said : — The reading and the 
translation of this long resolution has taken almost as long its the tirne we take 
for Swaraj. Nonetheless, it has to be read, imperfect as it is, in all its various 
halting clauses. U^ally, it is a matter of great pride and pleasure to be 
associated with any resolution of such importance, but I confess that it is 
without pleasure, without pride, but with all humility that something at 
least has been achieved, however imperfect. 1 place this resolution before 
you and ask you to remember the responsibility of your vote and the 
solemnity of the cccassion. I do not propose to enter into the discussion 
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of any detail in connection with this lon^ transitional Magna Charta of 
tolerance. It is not a Magna Charta of libortyj it is not a Magna Charta of 
Unity, but it is a small, a little halting Magna Chari a of tolerance towards 
one another. (Cheers.) And in this 20th century, on this day and from 
this platform, when we as a nation have already proclaimed our determination 
of freedom in terms of independence, it grieves mo, it shames me, it bows 
my bead down before the very world to place before your ideal of inde- 
pendence this plea for tolerance towards one another, I want you to consider 
how disgraceful a chapter has been written in our contemporary history that 
it should be necessary after the passing of that resolution of independence 
to place before you a thing that wo should be ashamed to have to pass. 
But, we must pass it to-day if we would give an earnest to ourselves and 
to the world that we mean to go forward on the path of freedom as a united 
people. 

What does this roaolution say 1 It says nothing final. It only asks you, 
Hindus and Mussalmans, who have been engaged in shameful conflict, in 
tragic conflict, heaping bitterness upon bitterness, tumult, shame upon shame, 
sorrow after sorrow — it asks you to cry halt and cry truce and consider 
your position. Would you bo a living nation among the living nations of the 
world or would you be no more than a graveyard full of corpses in your 
country ? This is the only question that you have to deal with in considering 
this question. I am one of those who have not the suspicion or shadow of 
any communal feeling, sectarian feeling in my whole constitution. I am one 
of those, I am proud to say in this hour of my humiliation, I do not know 
whether I am anything but an Indian. My religion, my conviction stands 
above all creeds, castes and races and my conviction is this, that the only 
religion for India is the religion of deliverance from bondage. Shall we be 
Hifadus and Mussalmans in the magnificent sense in which our ancestral cul- 
tures were conceived and consummated 1 Till then we are no more than slaves 
loading ourselves into further slavery and tying ourselves with further 
ties of slavery in the consciousness that we are Hindus and Mussalmans, 
claimifig our rights to the detriment and death of our sister communities. 
Therefore, this resolution puts together the tsvo parts, one the political 
rights and the other the religious rights. Political rights of a community 
will not be conceded to conciliate one another because we are not as yet 
politically minded enough to know that the business of the nation is the 
polity of the nation which is freedom. Therefore, before we progress 
as a nation towards political freedom we have to settle quarrels and strifes 
in our temples and homes, schools and colleges, nay, a quarrel between 
lifelong friends, now turned to enemies for the mirage of sectarian feeling. 
Therefore, I will take the second part first. 

The question deals with this age-long thing, the sanctity of the cow of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans' objection towards music as one of the 
religious prohibitions. For so many centuries history has been written 
that side by side the Hindus and Mussalmans have been living and the old 
traditions will tell you that they have been living in moat intimate kinship, 
spiritually more dear, more deep, and abiding than all the bloodkinships in 
the world. But, to-day, we have a hybrid education. Because we read 
history not quite rightly or wrongly we are imperfect in our patriotism, 
unsure in our ways, unstable in our aspirations. Because we are cowardly 
in our own spirit, we need to assert the grievances of cowards in order to 
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Tnako the world Lelieve that WG aie bravo. That is why wo Hindus and 
Miipsalmaiis lay viob^it hands and violont tongues upon ono another. It 
is not straight spealdng but distiust of follow cowards and fellowmoti 
towards ono another which breeds all these dissensior s, conflicts, tragedies 
and death. Therefore after many many months and years of careful con- 
sideration, weighing the weahnessos of each community and conceding that 
a slave nation has woakTiossPs which it must outgrow before it can march 
on, this Congress which is equally the homo of every conimunity without 
favour in this country has lesolvcd that the tsvo comniuriilits should not be 
warriiig with one another for such foolish things as the passing of procession 
Vefore mosques or saci'ifice of cow. I say wo should come to some adjustment, 
no doubt, 1 ut this temporary adjustment shall btiiig out permanent settle- 
ment not on the basis of weakness but on mutual trust and love, not by 
coei'cion, 1 ot by compulsion n<.t e^en by persuasion but by abdication of 
lights that belong to one ar.otber as a sister community and as brothers and 
ct mrades. Therefoie, the sccor-d part of the resolution deals v\ith the claims 
of ihe Hindus and Mussalmans in which they respectively acquiesce not 
m der compulsion, but they do acquiesce that the Hindus shall have the right 
to take their music and worship their God on the highway even before a 
mosque. But, what does it say 1 It says, Oh ! Hindus whose old religion 
hes been tolerance and magnanimous surrender not by compulsion, but by 
their own grace ar d strength, spare the religious feelings of your comrades 
V hose homo is India: VA hose mother is India and in the exercise of your 
claim and right to play music and take procession before mosques, you try 
to adjust your sentiments to the sentiments of your brothers under a different 
name, in a mosque which is us much a sai ctuary as a temple to whiob you 
take your procession and music. It says to the Mussulmans : you have the 
right and the claim to sacrifice a cow, for reasons economic, you say you 
are poor and the reason why you eat a cow that is sacred to the Hindu, 
your co-religionist is ycur poveity. You have iherefore economic as well as 
leligious sanction. What do we say to the Mussulmans 1 We say we do 
-not dispute ycur right, hut we- claim your grace and consideration. You are 
our comrades, you are our bnjthers, and therefore that courtesy, that spiritual 
consideration towaids our saciosanct sentiment must be conceded to us, 
must be observed by you and then we do not stand in your way to the 
detriment of your right and claim. We ask of you that you shall not outrage 
the most sacred ai-.d most immemorial Hindu racial sentiment by your pursuit 
and exercise of your rights for cconorrac or religious rcaboiis. it further 
says to the two slave factions : “ Do not go to a court of Liw, do not huro 
recourse to violence but by the magnanimous gesluio of each lo the other 
let love win where hatred and violence cannot conquer. On that basis 
an agreement has been como to by the most revered leadcis of the llirtdu 
community whoso le^idcrship no man dare challenge— my revered loader, 
friend and father, Pai dit Madaii Mohan Ivlalaviya (cbeeis) whose sai ction 
has been given and by the most ui challei ged leaders of the Muslim commu- 
nity within and without the Congress. Aid therefore nuvkii-g this as the 
basis of that toleration, that educatiou in toleration, that discipline in toler- 
ation and magnanimeats consideiation of each otber^s seiitiments, we piocced 
to the first part of the resolution which deals with political rights, as they 
arc in a transitional condition. 

Iho Musalman fi lends have made a proposal to us the Hindus. When 
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that proposal was made in Delhi on the 20th March. I did not know 
anything of the inside psychology of the ma^s Mussalman mind, I did riot 
know whether I was dreaming. The Mussalmans for years arid years had 
made separate electorate as the very sheet-anchor to their very existence 
in India. Ihey said rightlj^ or wrongly, wrongly according to my reading 
of the whole situation, that without separate electorates, they being in a 
minority, they would, in all those things that mean power, knowledge, edu- 
cation, wealth and social advirice, bo swamped by the majority comraunity. 
Year after year, in spite of oar r^'q^uests and entreaties their leaders said, 
No, No, No.’^ To-day their leaders came suddenly and said, “ Yes, Yes, 
Yes, ' They said, if you will make than magnanimous gesture, if your leaders 
and your people will, according to the ideals, traditions and customs of the 
great Hindu race, make a gracious gesture of assurance towards us who 
are brave, but who in our ignorance of you are suspicious and distrustful, 
we the leaders 'promise, no matter the loss, we shall march side by side with 
you in your pilgrimage towards liberty. They said, we give up sep-irate 
electorate which has been the very citadel and sanctuary of the Moslem 
minority. We throw ourselves upon your mercy. We are imperfect 
Natiorialists, we have been backward, but it took ynu very long to learn 
and you have not yet completed your education. How do you expect that 
we shall he complete and perfect in our solidarity when you, an advanced 
and powerful Hiridu community, have not yet become coosolidxted arjd 
united ? Therefore, give us time, we shall join the general electorate. But, 
give us a little time as a transitional measure during the period of our 
initiation into the lessons of wide and confident national feeling. Give ns 
the opportunity and protection, something of the protection, the illusion of 
protection if you like, and give us the concession of reservation of scats on 
the basis of the population. They have further said, ‘give us if you will 
by such distribution of Provinces on the lines of your Congress distribution 
which will make, among other provinces, Sindh as a separate province, that 
will give to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Provinces which 
Amanullah His Afghan Majesty rules, the opportunity to develop brotherhood 
and freedom. Give it the right of those reforms which you enjoy, call it 
what yc-u like, give it that opportunity of equal development for it is back- 
ward. Do not keep it backward’. Therefore the Mussalman proposals were 
that you should give joint electorates to the Mussalmans who abdicate their 
sheet-anchor — separate electorate. They have set us a les'^on by foregoing 
separate electorates. They trust in you that by your practice and example 
if a joint elrctoiato is agreed to, you will put them on equal terms, They 
have asked that Sindh may be separated. You will hear many arguments 
for and against it. I personally love Sindh, I have presided over the Sindh 
Provincial Conference, I have been a delegate of the Congress from Sindh 
and I have ties of affection to that beautiful country because of its music 
and traditions. I have always held that Sindh should be for its own evolu- 
tion a separate province, because that is separated from the largest com- 
munily in the Bombay Presidency. I am putting forward this not because 
the Muslim community wants it but because the Congress recognises the right 
of the distribution of provinces on linguistic basis. It is for the integrity 
and love of the people speaking the same language, following the same 
traditions and customs, that I am saying this. 

You have also before you all the other clauses. I am not now going 
51 
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to enter into any more details but I do beseech you, nay, even more, 1 ven- 
ture to command you in the name of that freedom which you say you desire, 
give an earnest that you are ready for a small rcadiustment ; the sacrifices 
that are necessary to-day are the saciifice of your sentiments, if indeed you 
wish to reach the goal of independence, WLat is independence 1 What 
is freedom ? Freedom is that which demands of you the uttermost sacrifice 
of life, property, liberty, sentiment and all things most precious and sacred, 

If you Hindus and Mussalmans will throw on Lord Birkenhead the insult 
that he has flung on India, you would throw back that arrogant falsehood 
of that American woman who has cxplointed your dissensions and weak- 
nesses, that you are a slave race and that you have no right for Swaraj, and 
who for the sake of unity had dared to defy the most sacred conventions, 
traditions, ideals and birthright of the people. I ask you, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, no matter what it costs you, by giving up of your life-blood and 
certain of your cherished traditions and predilections. I beg of you to bold 
this as the Magna Charta of education of discipline, ar'd of tolerances as the 
first step towards that unity that will lead you to that independence that 
you claim without which you as a Nation would he nowhere. Even if you 
would be reborn, revivified and twice-born in a spiritual sense, freedom 
alone will give you the right and claim to independence, laying the founda- 
tion of Hindu-Muslim Unity which is the only guarantee of the liberty and 
freedom of this dying race. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. Abul Kalam AZAD in seconding the resolution said in Urdu : — 

Brother delegates. — The resolution placed before us is very important 
and everyone realises the fact that the passing of this resolution is an 
imperative necessity for the future well-being of India. I have been striving 
for unity for the last ten years but I have not achieved any success. It was 
in 1916 that the Muslim League came to an understanding that separate 
electorate should be introduced in the country. We have been working 
along that line ; but now we have taken a step. By this step we are going 
to have joint electorate in the country. Hereafter the Mussalmans will not 
have separate electorate and I feel certain that this will settle the differences 
in the country and lead the country towards unity. You may find this stop 
new. But there is no other solution. As regards separation of new provinces 
I want to lay my points clear before you. You know that the Congress has 
accepted the principle dividing the provinces' on linguisic basis. It is a 
misfortune that under the present rule, the distribution of provinces is 
very imperfect. Several provinces speaking different languages are 
amalgamated together. But this is a mistake. Provinces must be divided 
on linguistic basis. The question of frontier provinces in analogoup. There 
cannot he two opinions over the fact that those provinces also must share 
the reforms which other provinces enjoy. 

The resolution that we arc going to pass to-day in this Congress takes 
us very far from the days of 1916. We are going to remove the stumbling 
block to unity, viz., the separate electorate and attain national solidarity. 
There is no other easy solution for this knotty problem of the cow-slaughter 
and music before mosques. 

Hero Mr. Azad explained the resolution and went on to say that the pra- 
sei^ solution was not a final one. The time for solving the cow problem finally 
had not yet come. No settlement between us can be arrived at by fighting 
or threat aird going to the courts of law* But the settlement can come only 
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by the declaration of the rights of each community by the other community. 
We must try to create the opportunity for such declaration. The Mussal- 
mans have been given the right to kill cows wherever they like and 
the Hindus to carry procession and play music before the mosques ; but 
the settlement can come only when both the communities leave off their 
fights and accustom themselves to respect each other s feelings. 

Here a member objected to the clause the Mussalmans have been 
given the right to kill cows wherever they like, and wanted that it must 
be clearly indicated at which places the cows may he sacrificed. Mr. Azad 
replying said that it w^s difficult to enumerate all the places of restriction 
and it will form a volume itself. Conditions differ in different places and 
it will handicap the work of unity. If one community cannot concede some 
rights to the other community, in that case a mere enumeration of names of 
places alone cannot solve it. These resolutions have been before the coun- 
try for the last six months and very careful considerations have been given 
to them. I request you to pass this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker MISEA, rising next, opposed the resolution. He 
said that the terms of the resolution were not consistent with the declara- 
tion of independence which the Congress made only yesterday. He did not 
suppose that it was a resolution which was meant to be negatived and nulli- 
fied by a resolution full of communalism. This resolution talked of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. True, they all needed communal unity to facilitate 
complete national independence, But was this resolution going to help 
them in any way at all 1 To the speaker, it was nothing but one stinking 
with the same spirit of communalism which that notorious Lucknow 
Pact brought about in this country. Let them have joint electorates by all 
means, but let there not be any reservation of seats for communities. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu put it, he wished they realised they were all Indians first. 
The reservation of seats would not make them think so. If reservation 
of seats they must have, let them have it on the basis of such interests as 
peasant, labour and capital. Again, political rights bad been incorporated 
in the resolution to satisfy the personal ends of the few educated Muslim 
agitators. Representation must he based on universal audit suffrage. A 
few Mussalmans, Hindus, Christians or others who possessed fortunately 
or unfortunately some property should not be made to have the sole right 
to decide the fate of the nations. He wanted every single individual born 
in the country to have the right of vote. This right must be included 
in the Swaraj Constitution. It was stated by some leaders that this resolu- 
tion was meant to solve the question of communalism, No, it was not going 
to achieve anything like that. They had failed to take note of the fact 
that the pernicious Lucknow Pact to which such leaders as Lokamanya Tilak 
had given support had been the root cause of so much evil, denationalisation 
and demoralisation in the public life of this country. In the spirit in which 
they passed the resolution of independence yesterday, he would ask all his 
young friends and old to stand against CDmmunalism and reservation of seats. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Misra then proceeded to read his amendment. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary of the Congress, raised 
a point of order that no notice of the amendment had been received for 
moving it in the open Congress. Mr. Misra persisted in his attempt to move 
the amendment, when cries of order, order wore raised from all sides. 
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Tho PRESIDENT had then to walk to the rostrum ai-d prevail upon 
him to obey the chair» Addressing tho Assembly, ho said : 

Gentlemen, Pandit Misra has gi\'en his views to you. He sought my 
permission to oppose the resolution and I gavo it. He has opposed it and now 
he wants to move an amendment. But no amendment has bob'll received by 
mo from him. Therefore, whilst giving him the fullest latitude to express bis 
opinion against the resolution, 1 cannot really allow him at this last stage to 
move an amendment without receiving due i;otico of the same. 1 am 
glad that he has acceeded to my wishes and has [ one back without 
placing the amendment before you. Unless we woik cn some con^ti’utional 
lines, work would be absolutely impossible here. I now call up* j Pniidit 
Jagat Narain to speak to you. 

Pandit Jagat NARAIN wnsbed to express his dissentiei t voce on 
certain clauses of the resolution. So far as part E w as concert d, hr- said 
that the wording of the clause was sure to give rise to ii.i,umer;*b]c difficul 
tics and serious compliciitioits and he felt certain tl fit it would drio<u the 
VC17 object for which it was intended. It was explained to .'^ome of iheuj 
that there was no question of tho admission of tho right: of Mahomedans or 
Hindus in this matter. The mover stated that in the rights claimed by 
both tho communities both of them had acquiesced. He was afraid there 
was an ambiguity which would lead the Moslems to kill cows wherever 
they chose. He considered that it would lead to a number of interpretations 
wherein one community wanted to snatch away as much as possible from 
another community. The resolution was in his opinion most unhappily 
worded. He knew that in this matter the names of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. 
Malaviya and Dr. Monjee were also mentioned arid it was said that they 
had acquiesced in this resolution. Ho had talked to friends who sat in the 
Subjects Committee the previous day and to several important members 
at d so far as they had discussed it, the very spirit with which Ibo 3’csolution 
was drafted was cut out. He would tell them that neither Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Malaviya nor Dr. Monjee conn'dei cd this resolution a desirable one. 
Even Moulana Abul Kalam Azad did net Si^y that it w’as a happy resclu* 
tion,^ and that if it were possible he would appeal to the Mussalmans to 
abolish the cow slaughter altogether. Having stated the circumstances 
under which a compromise was arrived at Delhi, he asked them what was 

behind the anxiety to have the right acknowledged ? 
Although some of the leading Mahomedans includirig the President had 
declaied that the ultimate millenium should bo tho abolition of cow slaughter 
altogether, he knew that at tho same time theie was a pressing demand 
the Mahomedan community that this right should be acknowledged. 
Ihis acknowledgment he was sure would give trouble. If he would tell 

prevailing in U. P, and Bibar where cows were 
saonticcd, this resolution would not be accepted ; but on the other band 
there was going to be more bloodshed and riots over it. There have been 

* necessary tbat they should arrive at a right 

as ing solution to help thein in their difBcultics instead of complicating 
■ ,1^ j r ^ weiit further and in the second clause said that they should 
X If tl>ey prepared the ground lite that, 

the , He moved an amendment, but in deference to 

the tSrA There was an appeal in 

c ause o both the communities not to have recourse to violence or 
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law in the matter of cow slaughter or music, The ]Mu?Iim would say that he 
had a right to slaughter the cow wherever ho liked. He certainly did not want 
that there should be recourse to violence or to law, but what was necessary 
was a clear understanding and some pressure, and once they opened the door 
for such an understanding, the result wculld bo happy. He had not placed 
before the House any air endment, but he was grateful to the President for 
allowing him to express his feelings. He felt that the first and third clauses 
should have been removed and if only tbero was a genuine spirit behind 
that appeal to bring tbo troubles to a close, matters would have very much 
been for the better ; hut, on the other band, be thought this would create 
di ssensions. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT regretted the exister^ce of tbo Hindu- 
Moslem trouble in this cc iintry which hsd eaten into the very vitals of 
their being. It had not oiily hampered their political progress, but in fact 
reduced them from the scale of civilised social beings to that not far removed 
from that to which the brutes belonged, The tension was in his opinion due 

to the spirit of distrust and hate which had taken hold of most of their 

people in the cities and towns. The resolution was in his opinion the best 
and most suitable arrangement which carried with it tbo largest amount of 
support from both the communities. It was admitted even by those who 

opposed the resolution that tbo system of separate electorates had brought 
about a state of demoralisation and political dismemberment. It was also 
responsible for accentuating their points of difference and for giving pro- 
minence to those who were of a fanatical spirit. They should therefore 
concentrate on all points of agreement in consequence of which he was sure 
the points of difference would slide into the background. The reservation 

of seats was not compatible with complete national independence. The 
compromise was accepted by the Hindus at a meeting of the AllTndia Com- 
mittee with the full concurrence of Mr. Jayakar and Pundit Malaviya, both 
of whom had been the Presidents of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabba. So 
the proposals carried with them the coi»seiit of both the communitie?. 


Eeforring to social and religious matters, the speaker said thnt the first 
part of the resolution laid down that ccitain lights were claimed by certain 
communities. It did not commit the Congress to that claim. It did not say 
that the Hindus accepted the claim that the Mussalmaris made or vice versa. 

Taking the second part of that resolution they saw how necessary it was 
to rely on the active support of the communities themselves for putting 
an end to the mischief which was largely duo to intolerance than to any- 
thing else. If they wanted to stop cow-slaughter in this countiy they should 
secure the co-operation and gcodw’ili of the brother communities residing 
in this land. The Moslem recognised that the Hindu sentiment in this 
matter was very deep-rooted. The question of Music had only recently 
come into prominence and it was the duty of Hindus to regulate the pro- 
cessions and so conduct the music without wounding the susceptibilities 
of the Mussalmans. What the resolution sought was to develop a spirit of 
tolerance through which alone the countiy could reach a higher state than it 
occupied to-day. If they resorted to law ar.d violence, they retarded the 
progress of that sentiment which alone could lead them to the protection 
of the cow and the freedom of procession, music and prayer in the mosques. 


Mr. PANDE of the United Provii .ces in opposing the resolution said 
that it was with the greatest reluctance he was going to do that. Especially 
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he tooh objection to the first part of the resolution because it was a political 
matter and Hindu-Mnslim unity was a communal question, and the one 
should not be confused with f e other. The resolution contained many 
things in whose favour nothing could be said. Firstly, the resolution was 
out of order in view of the fact that they had passed a resolution on the 
boycott of the Simon Commission and the resolution indirectly recommended 
what they wanted to say in regard to certain things. In 1916, when reforms 
were anticipated, the late Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Jinnah tried to bring 
the two communities together but they made the mistake of confusing 
political ideas with communal points, which resulted in injury and ha,rm to 
the growth of national unity. He was aware that they were now going to 
eliminate the great discord of .separate electorate but still reservation of seats 
was there. As they were going to frame a Constitution, the question of 
joint or separate electorates and the reservation of seats could bo discussed 
later on. 

Sirdar Sardul Singh CAYESHAE in supporting the resolution said 
that he admitted that the resolution was not a perfect one. Nobody 
claimed perfection for it. (Cheers). Ho pointed out that the resolution was an 
advance, but reservation of seats was a flaw in the joint electorates with re- 
servation of seats, was far preferable than separate electorates as they were 
at present. The question of slaughter of cows and music before mosques 
could be solved only in two ways. One was by insisting on each other's 
rights and the other to leave it to the communities to appeal to their sense 
of honour. During the Khilafat agitation many Hindus ranged themselves 
by the side of the Mussalmans as brethren with the result that fewer cows 
were slaughtered at Delhi, but when Hindus wanted to assert their 
right larger number of cows were killed last year and Hindus now insisted 
upon carrying processions with music before mosques. The best way to 

solve these two questions was to leave the communities to appeal to each 

other. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA rising amidst loud applause said that he propos- 
ed to rneet tho few arguments which were advanced by those who opposed the 
resolution. In the main, the opposition was directed to the second part of 
the resolution. It had been said that the resolution was not a perfect one, 
and that Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavaiya, Dr. Moonje 
and others Ind not wholly approved of the first part. His friend from 
Lerar, Par dit Jagat Narayanlal, had forgotten to tell them the additional 
a(^ t^t he also shared the view of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 

T 1 * resolution was not perfect. It was obvious that 

r. Lai had not been properly informed as he was not present at those 
piivate conversations among selected leaders of all provinces. He ought 

0 ave been informed having regard to the present situation and political con- 

1 ions ^b^t there could not be a better solution for the immediate political 
work. (Lheers.) They were faced with this great difficulty that they had to 
go forward with their political work and this great problem bad to be solved 

^ crisis faced. Were they going to wait and wait until they were 
mu ^ ^ u j ^bled and more communal tension developed in the country ? 

cy ad been told that Mahatma Gandhi had not approved of the second 
par an m at sense nobody approved it but they had to evolve a cut and 

political work. 

was not this resolution an improvement on the Calcutta settlement 1 In 
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the Calcutta settlement it was practically agreed that the Mahomedans had 
the right to slaughter cows both for the purpose of religious sacrifice and for 
food and Hindus had the right to take processions with music before mosques. 
In the present resolution there was no such admission as to the rights of 
the Mahomedans to slaughter cows or the Hindus to play music before 
mosques but nothing but truth was stated there. The purpose of the present 
resolution was not to prohibit Mahomedans from slaughtering cows because 
that would absolutely spoil the purpose of the resolution. The only way 
was to allow the respective communities to appeal to their brethren in 
the name of honour not to offend the susceptibilities of each other’s 
rights. (Cheers). They had to give absolute freedom to each community 
without recognising their rights and assure them they would not oppose 
by violence or have recourse to law but depended on their honour as 
Hindus and Mussulmans not to offend each other, in the matter of 
cow“killing and music before mosques. They ought not to solve this 
question in a bureaucratic way (Cheers). He recalled the terrible days 
of April and May 1926 when riots took place in Calcutta. Hindus and 
Mahomedans were killed, mosques desecrated, temples attacked and the 
Hindus with the help of British bayonets and policemen took procession with 
music before mosques. He hung his head down with humiliation when 
his countrymen told him that the Hindus were victorious. It was not a 
victory but a defeat for the Hindus. The resolution wanted to prevent 
appeals to Government by one community against the other, as it was not 
the way to national freedom. During the Raj Eajeswari festivals at Calcutta, 
the Government on one day patted the Hindus on their back and allowed 
them to take procession with music by the mosques and on the next day 
they patted the Mahomedans on the back and gave a slap to the Hindus 
by concelling the licence at the last moment. That was the policy the 
English people would follow if they allowed their countrymen to have re- 
course either to violence or to the law officers. Therefore the resolution 
was drafted in that particular way. There was merit in the resolution that 
instead of trying to restrict the communities from exercising what they 
claimed to be their rights they had allowed them perfect freedom and 
depended upon the honour of the communities to see that they did not in 
the slightest way harm the feelings of other communities. 

There was absolutely no controversy on the last part of the resolution 
relating to conversion and re-conversion. No one could take objection to 
the language of that resolution and so far as that part was concerned they 
had not heard any objection raised. Joint electorat es and re-distribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis was the only way to help them to go for- 
ward to their political work. If they should go forward they should accept 
this resolution absolutely unanimously if not by a great majority, so that 
they could that day give a proper answer to the insolent challenge of Lord 
Birkenhead and the British Government. 

Mr, S. SATYAMURTI in supporting the resolution in a Tamil speech 
said that it contained no provisions which were harmful to either community. 
The differences that had arisen between the two great communities in this 
country were due to the pernicious system of separate electorates which were 
brought into being by the Lucknow Pact and if they were anxious that the reso- 
lutions on Independence and the boycott of the Statutory Commission which 
they passed almost by overwhelming majorities were to bo given effect to, they 
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should first secure unity between the two communities a!)d this resolution 
was only a first step in that direction. Their enemies were watching how 
they settled their communal differences aT'd it was their duty to pass this 
resolution and thereby atiswer the insolent challenge of Lord Birkenhead 
and company by Laking a forward move on the strength of this resolution. 

Mr, CHOITEAM of Sindh opposing the resolution regarding the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay said : —First of all I want to tell you what is 
the genesis of this resolution. Some friends wanted that representations 
in the councils must he based on population bisis and this brought about 
the idea of separation of Sindh. I say that this idea is against the feeling 
of nationalism. If you want to effect the separation of a province you ought 
not to do it because one community or other wants it, but you must con- 
sider the material progress that is to come out of such separation. 

It hMs been said that Baluchistan must bo made a province by itself. 
Let me tell you that the population of Baluchistan is only about four lakhs. 
If you create a tract of land populated by four lakhs of people into a pro- 
vince how many provinces will you have to create even out of a single 
presidency like Bombay. This kind of separation will increase the expen- 
diture of the province enormously. This our Hindu friends who support 
the resolution do not consider. The Majority of the Hindus in Sindh are 
opposed to separation and if you want to maintain peace and unity between 
the two communitif's you must not pass this resolution. This will encourage 
the feeling of provincialism. I suggest that this resolution be referod to the 
committee that is to be constituted for drafting the future constitution of 
India. 


Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA, speaking in Hindi, said : — You 
have heard enough about this resolution. I will tell you one or two w'ords. 
This is to settle the differences and stop the quarrels and move on the path 
of Swarjij together. The separate electorates have been omitted. I agree 
with Mr. Misra and 1 want that reservation of seats should not bo done. 
We will go as far as possible together and settle our ditferoncos when- 
ever they arise later. The Hindus and Muslims should agree to elect one 
representative to the legislature. Whatever community the members may 
belong to, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi or Anglo-Indian, he would think that be 
has to work for the cause of the country. 

The resolution goes on to say that the administration of justice should 
he done in N. W. F. Provinces as it is done in other provinces. 'I ho resolu- 
tion dealing with the division of provinces on linguistic basis simply Scays 
that the provinces may he divided only if the people want that a separation 
Would he for the financial and economic prosperity of the couiitiy. This 
Congress docs i ot object to division in that case. 

About the Hindu-Muslim unity, Gandhiji has said that Hir.dus should 
refrain from playing music before mosques and Muslims from killing cow^s. 
The Muslims say they have a right to kill cows. The history (ff ihousands 
of years says that the Hindus feel pained at the sacrifice of cows. The King 
of Kashmir passed laws punishing those who kilLd cows. Bahar also wrote 
so in his will. Till the time of Akbar it continued. But ever since the 
British people came here the cow slaughter has become very great. And 
the Muslims should respect the feelings of the Hindus in the matter of cow- 
killing and the Hindus also must respect the feeling of the Muslims in the 
question of music before mosques. If these things are considered, the cow 
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killing will be stopped and then the Hindu-Muslim fights. The Muslims 
want that they should not be disturbed at the time of the congregational 
prayer. The Hindus also must concede this. 

Resort to violence and law courts to stop either cow-slaughter or music 
before mosques must be stopped and this resolution is just a step towards 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Law courts do not really help us, but they simply 
try to foster strained relations by helping the two communities alternatively. 

Ever since the reforms, these quarrels are magnified by some who 
want to say that we are quarrelling amongst ourselves and they are not fit 
for Swaraj. We should not be carried away by petty differences. 

We must look to that time when our steamers manned by our men will 
be sailing in the Indian Ocean flying our own flag. We want that we should 
have our own army commanded by our commanders and generals. We 
want that the lucrative Civil Service should not have recruits from a far-off 
country. We want that in trade, in politics, in navy, in army and in every- 
thing, there should be Indians. This can be done not by one community 
but by all communities together. Dr. Ansari may be the commander-in- 
chief. Pt. Madan Mohan may be in charge of Education. There will be 
love and peace in the country. The Hindus and Muslims are the 
followers of one God. They are the children of one mother, India. A 
handful of Englishmen coming from 6,000 miles away rule over us. Cleanse 
yourself of this shame. 

The English Government is not strong enough to govern us even for a 
month if the Hindus, Muslims, Anglo-Indians all together should feel that 
there is one God and that there is one Mother India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR made an equally passionate appeal to his 
hearers to adopt the resolution, which, he said, had been arrived at after 
a good deal of discussion among the leaders, Hindu and Muslim. The 
Congress must indeed be grateful to the two great men who had collaborated 
to make the Madras session of the Congress a memorable one — Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya — and who had made it possible 
for getting over the difficulties which were created by the Calcutta resolu- 
tion of the AllTndia Congress Committee. Of these difficulties it must be 
said to the credit of Gandhiji that he with his deep insight into human 
nature was able to find a way out. The speaker was supremely glad that 
the Gandhi resolution had now been consummated by those who could deli- 
ver the goods to the Muslim community except Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. The Muslim community, therefore, were equally thankful to him 
as Hindus. And just as to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, thanks were 
due to Muslim leaders. He could not in this connection omit the name of 
Mr. Manomed Ali Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Ali Brothers, and Mr. Abul 
Kalam Azad who had laboured hard in arriving at this settlement. What 
was it that the British Government had been prating about ? It was nob 
holding India by their arms, by their navy or their steel-frame but by In- 
dia's own communal dissensions. The moment these dissensions were put 
an end to, the steel-frame of Lloyd George evaporated. He was sure that 
neither the independence resolution that they passed nor that relating to 
the boycott of the Simon Commission nor any resolution that they might 
pass thereafter, would be comparable at all to the resolution which had 
been moved by one who had devoted her whole life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mrs. Naidu s life mission was fulfilled to-day and the speaker's two years* 
52 
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mission was also fulfilled to-day. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, as he had 
been stating repeatedly, nothing was possible and after what Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya had said they must be satisfied with the two clauses, they 
must have no hesitation to pass the resolution without any dissentient voice. 

^ One final word he would tell them. They were now emerging from a 
period of rank communalism to perfect nationalism through the intermediary 
territory of imperfect nationalism. The proposition before them was leading 
them up to perfect nationalism. The reservation of seats was no obstacle 
at all. Experience had shown that it did not stand in the way of nationalism. 
It was simply a transitory provision. They must take this resolution really 
as^ the beginning of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was a very substantial found- 
ation upon which they could rear the magnificent edifice of Swarap No 
talk of Swaraj was possible without this resolution. They must not view 
the different parts separately but take them as a whole, one part depending 
upon another. Let them without further discussion, without a single 
dissentient voice adopt it and shame the British bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian Press, The real answer to the Simon Commission was not its boy- 
cott, not even the independence resolution but the unanimous passing in this 
momentous session of the Congress of the Hindu-Muslim unity resolution 
without altering a word, a single comma, or a semi-colan. 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI then delivered a stirring message which was 
loudly cheered. He said ; 

Let us thank God that Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin were induced 
to send the Simon Commission to India. That has at last aroused us and 
now we realise that we cannot trust the British Government, whether it is 
a Tory Government or Labour Government, and we can only trust each 
other. Hindus trust Mussalmans and Musalmans trust Hindus (cheers) and 
that is contained in this resolution. When I was coming to Madras in 1921, 
mnee when I have not come, I was stopped at Waltair and the Collector of 
Yizagapatam demanded secunty from me to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour (laughter). I told him it was for me to demand security from 
him (cheers), to be of good behaviour (laughter) and as for keeping the peace, 
I said: Are you not ashamed with your hands dripping in the blood of 
Jallianwalla Bagh to demand from me, a non-violent man the pledge, the 
security to keep peace in India 

Moulana Shaukat Ali called out from the dais that the speaker was not 
confining himself to the Hindu-Muslim question. Moulana Mahomed Ali 
in ms humorous^ way said : — My brother has a big bulk, but has very little 
patience. Let him keep his breath for mounting up Marble Hall steps and let 
me use my breath for coming to my point’'. Continuing, the Moulana said : — 

Before this resolution we were asking Government every day to demand 
security from Hindus and the Hindus were asking Government to demand 
security from Mussalmans to keep the peace and be of good behaviour, 
u now we have stopped that and we begin a new era in which we 
^ each other only to be of good behaviour. (Hear, hear 

^ essence of the resolution both on the political 

HTYfr, On the pobtical side we say, this is the golden rule — do 

do ^ ^hat you wish others do unto you, and we give the power to 
tnn A ^ other or to do evil unto each other. On the religious side, 
to ^ Oovernment now to bring out their Police Commissioners 

ou Hindu processions and to prevent music before mosques, nor do 
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we ask Government to send out armoured cars to be allowed to take cows 
to slaughter-houses. Now our processions will be led by the highest Police 
Commissioner of the world — by our own conscience, by our own sense of 
nobility, by our own sense of justice and generosity. (Cheers). 

The last word for which I have specially come here, and for other things. 
I have heard to-day a most marvellous speech — I refer to the speech of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. After this speech I am reminded of what 
happened in Egypt when the British Government had roused communal 
passions but they failed, because the Mussalmans who constituted 95 per cent 
of the population treated the Christians in a manner that when the 
Milner Commission came and Lord Milner or his colleagues went up to speak 
to any Christian, he said, ‘T cannot answer you. You ask my name? I do not 
know my name. Go to Syed Zaghlul Pasha, he will tell you my name.” In 
the same way, I say, if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya acts in the spirit of his 
wonderful speech of to-day when Earl Winterton tells that he stands as the 
champion of minorities we shall tell him that it is a lie and that the champion 
of the minorities is Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. That is all that I have 
to say. I pledge myself to put my confidence in Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. I will not betray him and I feel sure he will not betray me. 

After the resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly 
standing and drowned in shouts of Alla-ho-Akbar, Vande Mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai, the President spoke as follows : — 

To-day you have not only laid the foundation of a free India, but you 
may consider that you are well on the way to win it. (Hear, hear and cheers) 
A friend has said about giving up cow-slaughter by the Moslems. I have 
given it up long long ago (hear, hear and cheers) and those Moslems who 
are present here, I know, I can say that they have also all given up cow 
flesh a long long time ago. It is our earnest desire that the Moslems of 
India would voluntarily out of regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
Hindus will give up cow-sacrifice and cow-slaughter for ever. 

The Congress then adjourned at 4-30 p.m. but re-assembled on hour later 
at 5-30 p.m, 


15. — Reform in Indian States. 

The first resolution moved by Mr. Manilal Kothari an Indian States 
was as follows : — 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the interests of both the 
Rulers and the people of Indian States they should establish representative 
institutions and responsible Government in their States at an early date.” 

In doing so the mover said that a resolution of this character was for 
the first time brought before this House. Both in the Bombay Conference 
held under the presidency of Mr. Eamachandra Rao and in the Indian States 
Subjects Conference held under the presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
resolutions were adopted demanding full responsible government in the 
Indian States through representative institutions under the aegis of the Rulers. 
In passing the resolution put before them they in India would he extending 
their sympathy and support to the demands of seven crores of Indian 
India. From his intimate knowledge and experience of the state of things 
obtaining in some of the Indian States he could say that seven crores of Indian 
India with some exception were suffering under hardships and humiliations 
and even under terrors and tyrannies. Personal rule of the Chief had been 
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the bane cot only of the people but also the Princes. It had made them 
autocrats and the British Government had taken advantage of this to make 
them puppets. The most elementary and natural rights of citizenship were 
denied to them and they had no right to a free press or free association. In 
some States there was not even security of person and property and they could 
not control the budget. The speaker then dwelt at length on the relations 
of ihe Political Department with the Chiefs which resulted in the latter 
having lost their position and prestige. This state of things was due to the 
utter helplessness of the people. Very few people were articulate and he 
deplored that the kind of education imparted to Eojkumars had denation- 
alised them. 

It was both in the interests of the Princes and the people that this 
demand should he conceded. They had no designs against the Princes 
themselves and would allow them to continue provided they were good and 
God-fearing and made themselves humble servants of the people like H. M. 
the King of Afghanistan. They wanted their Rulers to be as so many ideal 
Eulers of ancient times and then the States would have Swaraj if they were 
genuine servants. 

Mr. SATYAMTJRTI in seconding the resolution said : 

This session of the Congress has been epoch-making in more senses 
than one and the resolution which I have the honour of seconding will also 
go down in the history of the Congress as an epoch in its onward march in 
the fight for the freedom of the motherland. Nearly one-third of British 
India which is known as Indian States is in the grip of the Indian Eulers 
and so far the Indian National Congress has not thought it its duty or right 
to interfere in what are known as the internal affairs of the States. Even 
this resolution is no direct interference in the internal affairs of those Indian 
States but for the first time in the history of the Congress this great and 
august Assembly speaking on behalf of the Indian Nation appeals to the 
Indian Eulers and the Indian people that in their mutual interests they 

ought to establish representative and responsible government in the States 
themselves. 

I would like to say a word to the Eulers and with all humility; whatever 
their salutes may be, whatever the G. 0. B.'s and G. C. I. E.'s and G. C. S. 
I. s they get, there ie no doubt whatever that so far as slavery is concerned 
they and we are equally slaves of the British Government. But there is one 
difference. Our chains are made of iron, their chains are made of gold hut in 
both cases they are chains. But apart from history the parting kick adminis- 
toed by Reading to H. E. H. the Nizam as to the relative position of the 
Nizm and his suzerain power, the treatment meted out to the Maharajas of 
Nabha and Bharatpur and the mandatory language used by more than one 
Viceroy to the Indian States ought to make these people realise that they are 
merely puppets, whose strings are being pulled from behind the screens by the 
xSn Resident or Political Agent at their Courts. I also want them to re- 
member that in the modern wave of democracy personal power ought to go 
the way autocratic personal power has gone. The Czar of All the Russians is 
no more, ihe Kauer is no more. The King of England is there because 
® ^nd not in fact. (Cheers). Therefore these Maha- 

Nawahs must realise that their only future and their only 
^ goodwill and affection of the people. I therefore ask 

n a humility to establish Swaraj or full responsible government in 
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their own Indian States in order that they may have an honoured and 
honourable place for themselves in the future free and self-governing India* 

Secondly I appeal by means of this resolution to the people of the States 
themselves not any longer to be dumb driven cattle but to take a lesson 
from the leaves of the Indian National Congress and go forth and fight by 
all constitutional and legitimate means for their own rights as men in their 
States. This resolution is a symbol of comradeship and of support in the 
struggle which they may have to go through in the Indian States. May I 
in your behalf and mine assure our fellow slaves in these Indian States^ 
the blood of our blood, that we shall no longer watch them carry on an 
unequal struggle in their own States for Swaraj but that they would find us 
comrades in arms in their struggle. 

The last point I desire to make is that to-day in many Indian States there 
is not even the rule of Law, let alone representative or responsible govern- 
ment. There is no clear demarcation between the private puree of the 
chief and the public revenues of the State. The courts are mere creatures 
of mere executive laws which are thrown aside by the whims or caprices 
of the Euler or his favourites. If time is allowed I can give many instacea 
of the freaks of the Eulers. All of you must have heard and some of you 
must have personally known these Eulers who with rare exceptions are 
petty tyrants and they ought to be told that they will have a future, if they 
put a curb voluntarily on their irresponsible power and bring themselves into 
line with constitutional monarchs wherever they exist in the world. So far 
as the Indian National Congress is concerned I am sure the Eulers will 
realise that they will find the leaders of the Indian people at least as friendly 
to them as the Govt, of India or the British Govt, if not more friendly. The 
Eulers have nothing to fear from us and as the subject of an Indian State 
myself I am profoundly thankful to you that you have realised our sad 
plight and have come to our rescue. In return for that gesture we under- 
take on our behalf that we shall be no parties to the manoeuvre which I 
know the British Government will make in order to fight with the Indian 
Princes on their side against Swaraj for India. We in the Indian States 
are not going to stand any such nonsense. These are the main arguments 
which I desire to advance in favour of the proposition that this Congress 
should demand that Indian States should adopt complete Eesponsible Govern- 
ment. I appeal to you to pass this resolution unanimously so that hereafter 
the subjects of the Indian States will find in the Indian National Congress 
the mother of their high hopes and aspirations even as we in British India 
find our own high hopes and aspirations. I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution and commending it to your acceptance. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

16 . — Boycott of British Goods. 

Mr. Eajkumar CHAKEAYAETHI of Bengal next moved the following 

resolution : — ^ . rn 

This Congress while reafiSrming the resolution of the All-India Congress 

Committee on the boycott of British goods, resolves that, with a view to make 
such boycott effective, Provincial Congress Committees be called upon to orga- 
nise boycott of selected British goods having regard to the conditions of each 
province.” 

In doing so he said that the partition of Bengal was the cause of a great 
agitation throughout India as a result of which a settled fact became 
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settled. If anybody entertained any doubt about the success of the present 
boycott agitation let him take a lesson from the historic years of 1905 and 
afterwards. The boycott of the British goods vv as necessary as an efifective 
answer to the policy of economic exploitation which the British Govern- 
ment had been systematically following in this country for the last 150 years. 

It was also an answer to the British Government for the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission which was really a calculated affront to India 
and her peoples and which took away the right of self-determination which 
was their birthright ; also to the ruthless policy of lawless law followed by 
the British bureaucrat in this country for the creation of many repressive 
measures like the Ordinance Act of 1925 and Regulation III of 1818 ; also 
to the illegal and unjust detention of more than a hundred Bengal 
Detenus rotting in different parts of the country, some behind the ironbars 
of the prison“house and others in the far-off jungle lands in the deltas of 
Bengal. The resolution was only a corollary to the resolution on indepen- 
dence already adopted. India must be a self-sufficient and self-contained 
country, independent of all foreign and British goods as far as possibloi 
They were all anxious for the attainment of self-government at an early date. 
After all the British had vested interests and they would like that the 
Indians should continue for ever as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Unless Indians brought some sort of pressure upon the Government of a 
Nation of shopkeers they would not part with their vested interests. The 
moat effective way of bringing about that end was economic boycott. They 
had already passed a resolution regarding the boycott of the Statutory Com- 
mission. The two boycotts must go together and for that great sacrifice 
was needed on the part of patriotic Indians. No nation ever attained self- 
government without sacrifice of some sort. The boycott of British goods 
was one of the means to achieve the ultimate end — Swaraj. With those 
words he commended the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed KHAN, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
Congress had resolved to declare independence as its goal. But that freedom 
would be only a partial freedom unless and until they resolved to free their 
motherland communically also. Economic freedom could be attained by 
the boycott of British goods in a practical manner. If at the beginning 
the boycotted foreign goods were unnecessary and luxurious and if at the 
same time they encouraged Indian industries and articles manufactured in 
India necessary for their use, they could gradually boycott foreign goods 
completely including goods from Britain. Unfortunately the various Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees had not given the matter the attention that it 
deserved and strenuous propaganda had not been carried in the various pro- 
vinces for the boycott of particular goods. The British Government had 
been heaping insult after insult upon his countrymen by keeping them in 
jails without trial and by sending out the Simon Commission without taking 
India into their confidence and giving them a chance to have their say in the 
deliberations of the commission. Because of this and because of the necessity 
to maintain their position as self-respecting people and as patriots who loved 
their country, the boycott of British goods was necessary. India wanted 
political and economic independence. Further every self-respecting nation 
should encourage its own industry. Let them look at Britain, Germany, 
America and Japan which imposed tariff duties to keep out goods manufao- 
tiCred in other countries, Unless the average Britisher was made to feel the 
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serious situation in India and unless his pocket was touched he would no 
realise that India did not want any longer to he under bondage. 

Miss Bandopadhyaya of Bengal in supporting the resolution said thal 
a nation proud of her power of might ruled over a subject nation in such £ 
manner as to disregard humanitarian considerations introducing lawlessness 
in the name of law and order, heaping insult on insult, disgrace upon disgrace. 
A subject nation had no other alternative than to retaliate with a mighty 
blow crumbling down the pride of the rulers to dust. The boycott of British 
goods was the only manner of retaliation which India could adopt against 
England. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Friends' Messages, 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then announced that letters and messages 
of sympathy had been received from Lala Harikishen Lai of Lahore, Maha- 
raja of Mahmudabad (Lucknow), Mahomed Jamaifcullah (Punjab), Messrs. 
Ghose, George Lansbury, Saklatwala, Barucha and Mahomed Yacoob, 

At the request of the audience the following message from Mr. Saklat- 
wala was read : 


Mr. Saklatwala’s Message. 

Dear comrades. — The might of tyrants holds me away from my countrymen. 
Many have tried this trick before, to save their ill-gotten Empires but no one yet 
has really succeeded. 

Yes, I can be shunned and held in exile only if you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen, shut your hearts against me and turn a deaf ear to my pleadings. 
If you receive me in your hearts, if you incorporate my suggestion in your deli- 
berations at this critical juncture of our struggle for our freedom and in the 
cause of world peace I am as much in your midst as any other delegate, 

I honestly hold the view that the human being who stands reconciled to an 
imperialist bondage, who basks in the sunshine of foreign rule is responsible 
for many more evils in the world at large, than merely for the degradation of 
his own country and his own people. 

British rule in India means our peoples’ perpetual starvation, ignorance, 
physical deterioration and social backwardness. British rule in India means a 
standing curb on Egypt, Iraq, Prussia and Afghanistan. 

British rule in India means an over-powering militarism by British that 
compels the rest of the world to weigh itself down under the cursed burden of 
armaments. 

British rule in India means the continual menace to the wages, to the work, 
and the live standard of the British masses, and an actual frustration of their 
Trade Union Rights and Socialist aims. 

British rule in India means a constant unseen war upon the rapid develop- 
ment of the masses in all the nations of Europe and America. 

If, by a magic touch, the British Empire were to be Soviatised and the con- 
quered races under her control set free, there would be not only real peace and 
prosperity for the liberated races, but there would be a sudden jump in the 
economic, social, political and cultural development of the human race. 

^ As a friend of Great Britain, as an equal brother of the British, as of the 
Indian worker and peasant, I devote myself and appeal to all of you to devote 
yourselves to the great task of getting Britain to abandon Imperialism once 
and for ever. 

Pray, do not be led into merely raising protests against this act and that 
act and a hundred and one of the day to day grievances of a sorely tried people. 
What else is Imperialism but a crushing mill ? The prince and peasant must 
fall victims by turns, as you see a Nabha or a Nizam can be sacrificed to it as 
easily as the poorest of Akalis or Moplahs. Imperial prisons exempt no castes 
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or religions when a spirited person makes a stand ; a Subash Bose, a Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, a Sardar Karak Singh, a Manchersha Awari are all hateful to 
imperialist arrogance and latterly you must have seen that when at last— thanks 
to the teaching of the communist movement — British boys like Allison or Spratt 
stand up for the rights of a people to be free the Imperialist ruler foigets the 
white man’s prestige and is ready to wreck vengeance upon his own ‘ jat bhai’. 

Let us rise above wailing over pain endured by individual sufferers. 

British Imperialism is a destined factor in the rise and fall of modern 
capitalism; it was conceived as an economic power and it has grown up to be 
an economic evil. 

We who have led in the van with a purely political concentration have 
proved too feeble for the task. Awaken ^ our working ^ masses, organise our 
teeming peasants, take these myriads of India’s toiling children right inside our 
national organisation by direct affiliation, discipline them within their Trade 
Unions and within an All-India Workers’ and Peasants’^ Party for direct 
economic passive resistance that can dry up the sources of imperial power and 
prosperity. 

Organise our youths of both sexes from the age of lo into a large All-India 
Young Comrades’ League, and without scorn for their youthfulness affiliate them 
also with the Congress. 

Now is the time for a genuine nation-wide boycott movement, not of a 
picturesque political kind but of an economic character that will everlastingly 
impress upon the ruling caste that a Royal Commission which goes out to sow 
fresh power may bring back a harvest of disaster. If the British Labour Party 
have declined to respect the declared wishes of India’s representatives and the 
Indian Trade Union Congress and have become partners in the Imperial game 
of the capitalist rulers of the British Empire the responsibility is theirs of 
making the workers of Britain share in the penalties of a severe economic boy- 
cott. Do let me appeal to you to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take a 
more courageous and scientific line of action. 

In the first place do not try to declare a boycott of all foreign goods, but 
let us be honest and voluntarily avoid contact with British goods. To keep out 
of India all foreign goods in the present stage of our development is impracti- 
cable in national economies. But it is impossible to demand and obtain foreign 
goods from other nations to substitute goods of British origin at least as long 
as the representatives of British labour insist upon sitting on this Royal Com- 
mission. Then again do not fail to enlist the assistance of the working class 
as by mere dependence upon its commercial and educated section no nation 
carries its ideals to success. Indian dock-workers, transport workers, carters, 
clerks and all should refuse all contact with goods of British origin. When you 
have done all this you have taken action only against a part of commercial im- 
perialism. One of the main objects of Imperialism is transplantation of British 
interests into India, and in the economic and unjust enrichment of British capitalist 
these transplanted activities play a bigger part than exports of goods from Britain. 
Any scientific ostracism of the interests of British capitalism is impossible unless 
effective measures are adopted to refuse contact with the economic interests of 
British capitalist representatives in India. Let Imperialism take care of itself 
politically or legislatively, it has no right to demand economic co-operation from 
the conquered. We are legally and constitutionally entitled to refuse com- 
mercial and industrial co-operation and hospitality to those who are only out to 
abuse both. 

Let the present Indian National Congress concentrate itself on large and 
fundamental issues instead of discussing details of every-day grievances. Ap- 
point your All-India Congress Committee on a specially larger scale so that men 
and women of talent and power can function unceasingly in towns, taluks, and 
villages and can carry out your national schemes with the Ml support and co- 
operation of our workers and peasants. 

Let me pray you in the end not to minimise the difficulty of our task ; the 
^blem is not merely an Indian problem, not a problem of foreign ministers or 
ci&ci^ ruling Indi'a, it is a world problem, it is the problem of freeing all 
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humanity from a militarist civilisation that it may build a new era of genuine 
equality, fraternity and liberty* Do not therefore conclude your sittings without 
adopting adequate measures and without creating necessary machinery for your 
co-operation with the workers of all nationalities who are struggling to attain 
the same end. ^ ^ . 

With my heartiest good wishes and trusting in your efforts to get me back 
in your midst as soon as possible despite the cunning and stupid attempts to 
exile me, I remain, yours, Saklatvala. 

17. — Swaraj Constitution* 

Mr. Jamnadas M. MEHTA next moved the following resolution : 

“ Having regard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in settling a Swaraj constitution and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received in reply to 
the Working Committee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com- 
mittee, v/hich shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar committees to be 
appointed by other organisations political, labour, commercial and communal, 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India, on the basis of a 
declaration of rights and to place the same for consideration and approval before 
a special convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March consisting 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and representatives of the 
other organisations above mentioned and elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures.” 

In moving the resolution he said that the question of drafting the 
Swaraj Constitution should not be left to the Simon Commission or to any 
creature of the British Parliament because at present there was no greater 
enemy to the progress and peace of the world than England as could be seen 
from the condition of things in India and elsewhere. After the war England 
was the only country which remained the most autocratic and the most 
grasping country in the world. Britain under the guise of bringing peace 
wanted to exploit innocent peoplei There were other countries who acted 
like Britain. They professed to be Christians, they prayed on their knees 
on Sundays and preyed on their neighbours on the rest of the days. The 
British Government were ignorant of the condition of things in India. Even 
the under'Secretary of State for India did not know the real condition of 
things in India for he was reported to have said that the drafting of the 
constitution should not be left to the politically-minded people representing 
20 lakhs of votes. Every-body who knew anything of the Indian -constitu* 
tion knew very well that it was not 20 lakhs of votes but 6 millions. Then 
again he was reported to have stated that the Indians should not be allowed 
to have a hand in the drafting of the constitution because in South India 
there was so much bitterness between the Mahomedans and the Hindus. 
They were all aware that such a bitterness existed only in Northern India. 
Perhaps Earl Winterton did not knew what was Southern India and what 
was Northern India. Years ago a countrymen of Earl Winterton wrote a 
novel in which he stated that Bombay was situated in the Bay of Bengal. 
Earl Winterton was certainly an improvement on that novelist. After 
referring to other instances of the ignorance of Earl Winterton of the real 
condition of things in India, he said that the Congress having passed the 
independence resolution it must now proceed to draft a Swaraj Constitution. 
Such a constitution could be decided upon by the deliberations of a committee 
representing the various political parties in the country — Liberals, Moderates, 
Muslim Leagues, etc. The draft constitution should be presented to the 
country for the political education of the masses and the classes. If England 
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had some element of wisdom she would take the last chance of improving 
the situation. 

Dr. Varadarajulu NAIDTJ in seconding the resolution said that the 
British Government had taken advantage of the existing dissensions in the 
country to advance the date of the appointment of the Commission, But 
they had by their resolutions during the past two days shown clearly that 
there was absolutely no difference between them in regard to their political 
demands. They had before them a number of Swaraj Constitutions pre- 
pared by leaders, and it was necessary that they should be examined by the 
Working Committee and a Swaraj scheme prepared in conformity with the 
resolution passed yesterday by the Congress that their goal was complete 
national independence. 

After some more speeches the resolution was declared carried, two 
voting against it. 

18. — Delegate’s Fee.! 

Mr. A, Eangaswami lYENGER, General Secretary of the Congress, 
moved that in Article 11 dealing with delegate’s fee, Rs. 5 be substituted for 
rupee one. The motion was put and lost. 

19, — Member’s Subscription. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami IYENGAR next moved that the annual subscrip- 
tion of every member of the All-India Congress Committee be Rs. 10 and 
said that the very attenuated condition of the Congress funds was the reason 
for fixing the annual subscription of an A, L C. C. member at Rs. 10. 

The resolution was carried. 

20 & 21, — Other Resolutions. 

The President, in concluding the session, spoke as follows : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen. — Now I have got to place 
before you a few formal resolutions. The first one is that relating to the 
retiring Secretary, The resolution reads thus : — 

“ This Congress places on record its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. V. J. Patel, as 
the General Secretaries for 1927.” I am sure you will all carry this 
unanimously, I hope there is no opposition to this. 

Now the next resolution relates to office-bearers for the year 1928. 
** This Congress appoints the following office-bearers for the coming year ; 
(l) Shuaib Quereshi, (2) Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and (3) Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bos© as the General Secretaries. Then the two Treasures: (l) Jamnalal 
Bajal and (2) Reva Shanker Jagjivan Javeri.” Now I hope you will also 
carry this resolution unanimosly. 

The resolutions were put to vote and carried amidst acclamation, there 
being not a single dissentient. 

22. — Venue of the Next Session. 

The third resolution which I ought to place before you is that which 

rektes to the venue of the next Congress. The resolution runs as follows : 

This Congress resolves that its next session be held in Calcutta,” 

This was also carried unanimously amidst loud cheers and applause. 

Dr. Ansari’s Concluding Speech, 

Th© President, Dr. Ansari, in conclusion, said : — Brother Delegates, 
Lafdieaand Gentlemen,— Before this memorable session of the 42nd Indian 
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National Congress is closed? I wish to say a few words for the great con- 
sideration, for the great assistance and for the wonderful warmth of reception 
which Madras and my brother delegates have given me. Gentlemen, I wish 
to remind you that in this session you have carried through some very 
important resolutions. The most important one to my mind related to the 
Hindu-Muslim relations. I have already told you that you have not only 
laid the foundation of Swaraj, but you have almost won it. The next 
important resolution that you have carried relates to the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. I am sure if we all work unitedly, we shall not only 
gain our immediate objective but we shall be very near our goal of attaining 
Swaraj. The third important resolution that you have carried — just passed— 
is that which relates to the Constitution. You have not only got to boycott 
this Simon Commission but you have got to prepare the constitution and 
you have to place that constitution for your future guidance and for the 
information of the entire world including the British nation— that is your 
ideal and that is what you want. 

Gentlemen, you would see that in the next year you have got to do 
very strenuous work, very hard work if you really wish to succeed. It is 
not sufiScient that we should pass resolutions and then forget all about them 
when we go back home and to our various provinces. I would appeal to 
you all, gentlemen, that when you leave Madras or rather when you leave 
this pandal you will vow that these resolutions which you have carried you 
are going not only to carry hut you are going to act up to them and going to 
make a success of them. 

Gentlemen, before I close, I wish to say a few words of gratitude to 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
to the Secretaries and all his co-workers who have worked so hard and 
who have really made this Congress so very successful, so very comfortable 
and so wonderfully beautiful. I wish also to thank Mr. Rajaram Pandya, 
Captain of the volunteers, I wish to thank his assistants, namely, the Vice- 
Captains, and above all, I wish to thank most cordially the rank and file of 
the volunteer brethren. It is really these young men who are the hopes of 
the country. It is really they who will bear the brunt and I know that 
these young men had been working hard day and night. They have really 
withstood the burden of the work. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude 
to them for having so loyally, so steadfastly, so generously given their time 
and labour in the service of their country. (Loud applause and cheers.) 

Before I close I will only say one word about your great citizen, I mean 
Srijut S. Srinivasa Iyengar. I know he is the pivot on which the whole 
system in this city, at least relating to the political life of this province 
resolves. But for his wonderful personality I know half the work would 
not be done, I wish to thank him on your behalf and on my behalf and I 
pray that many years would be given him to serve his Motherland in the 
way in which he had been doing. 

Before I close, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to appeal to you for the 
cause which I am sure you would most liberally support and that is the 
Bengal Detenus Fund. Gentlemen, I have already told you in my address 
the deplorable condition in which they are rotting away in their exile and 
internment, I appeal to you as patriots, as Indians, to help those brothers 
of yours who are suffering to-day only because they love their motherland 
too dearly. 
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And before I close I wish to thank Mrs. Lakshmipathi and Mrs. Kama- 
ladevi Chatopadhaya and also the rank and file of the Lady Volunteers. 
Gentlemen, it is only when our women take to come out and help us in the 
cause of the Motherland that India will become absolutely irresistible. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not wish to delay any longer and I want 
to thank you cordially for your generous hospitality and for the warmth 
with which you have always received me. It would be one of the most 
cherished moments of my life and I shall always remember Madras for its 
hospitality and its generosity, (Loud and continued applause.) 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
then rose to express his vote of thanks in the following words ; 

Fellow-delegates and friends: — While velcoming you on the opening 
day of this session I congratulated you on the choice of the President. I 
am now happy to say that your expectations and aims have been amply 
justified in the last two or three days. You have seen how tactfully, how 
ably, in what a businesslike manner our President has conducted the deli- 
berations of our assembly. I am sure that this year which has begun well 
with this momentous session of the Congress under the distinguished leader- 
ship of our President will be a memorable year in the history of our struggle 
for freedom. I shall not be justified in making a long speech in this business- 
like session. On behalf of the Reception Committee I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President, to the delegates and distinguished leaders 
who have made it convenient to attend the Congress and help us in our 
deliberations. I am sure that amongst the many important resolutions that 
we have passed in this session we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
unanimously passed three most important resolutions, the one on National 
Independence, the second on the Eoycott of the Simon Commission and the 
third on the Hindu-Muslim Unity. In arriving at this conclusion I must 
congratulate our tried leaders, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Moulana Mahomed Ali and others, Friends, it is not enough 
that we have passed these resolutioi s, I hope you will carry this message 
with you when you go back from Madras and broadcast this message to every 
village in your province. 

I have to confess that the Reception Committee has not done what 
all it ought to have done. I know our President in concluding this session 
has paid a great tribute to the work of the Reception Committee and my 
humble self. I may say at once that this spectacular part of the arrangement 
may be all very good. But I am conscious of our own imperfections and 
I am conscious that we have not done all that we ought to have done for 
the comforts of our delegates. We have no excuse for such a weakness. 
But now I appeal to my brother delegates and sisters to forgive us for our 
shortcomings. I would also propose a vote of thanks to all other parties 
who have responded to our invitation. I hope this would pave the way 
for the union of all the parties with a view to present a united front to our 
e^mies. With these words I appeal to you, ladies and gentlemen, to carry 
this resolut’OD of thanks with acclamation. 

Thus ended the great and memorable session of the 42 Indian National 
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B0MBAY — 2 7TH DECEMBER 1927. 

The Welcome Address. 

The tenth session of the All-India National Liberal Federation opened 
at Bombay on the 27th December 1927 before a very large gathering of dele* 
gates and visitors. 

W'elcoming the Federation to the City of its birth. Sir Chimanlal SETALVAT) said, 
to-day they were meeting under very exceptional circumstances. The whole country had 
been moved in a manner it had never been mo'ved before and a feeling of solidarity and 
unity in upholding the national self-respect and national rights had exhibited itself 
in a marvellous manner. The announcement of the Statutory Commission had evohed 
throughout the country deep and universal dissatisfaction and people of all shades of 
political opinion had com praised their protest. 

Sir Chimanlal strongly criticised the composition of the Commission and said that the 
Secretary of State for India must indeed have a desperate case to support when be was 
driven to arguing that the framers of the Government of India Act of 1919 had in their 
minds the appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission although the Section as 
worded did not impose any such restriction. 

Referring to the proposal to constitute committees of legislatures Sir Chimanlal 
uttered a note of warning against being carried away by suggestions and pious hopes of 
Labour Leaders or by the honeyed words used by the Prime Minister that Indians would 
be approached as friends and equals. 

In the scheme there was nothing conceded to Indian legislatures, declared Sir 
Chimanlal, beyond what would be perfectly open to them to do without the scheme 
mentioning it, The legislatures or their committees had no more status and no more 
power than that of submitting their views like any other witness, which could be accepted 
or rejected. Further, all freedom which Sir John Simon and bis colleagues could give 
would only be to liberalise the procedure as much as they could but not create equal status 
or confer equal rights on the committee of the Indian Legislature. 

This being the real nature of the association offered to India in the work of deter- 
mining her political future, Sir Chimanlal asked, could India with any self-respect agree 
to accept the position offered to her ? It was for the Federation, speaking for the Liberal 
Party to give the answer but he suggested that it should be an emphatic negative. Their 
position was plain. The scheme as announced was unacceptable and they could not take 
any part in it. If fresh proposals or modifications were made they were prepared to 
consider them with an open mind. They had raised their voice in warning and the res- 
ponsibility lay hearily on the Government. They had to make up their minds and the 
quicker they did it the better to retrace their steps and rectify the great blonder they had 
committed or to persist in their mistaken course and work an everlasting harm both to 
India and to England. 

Sir Sivaswamfs Tribute to the President-Elect. 

After the welcome address Sir Sivaswami Iyer, proposing Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru to the chair, said it was only necessary to remind the gather- 
ing, not inform them, of the many great personal qualities and achievements 
as a public man of their President-elect. His public spirit, sterliog inde- 
pendence of character and his quality of talhing straight to the enemy at the 
gate made him the man they require at this juncture. 

Sir M. V. JOSHI, seconding the proposal, thought the party could no^ 
get wiser guidance than from Sir Tej Bahadur who was the speaker’s idea^ 
of what a sturdy Liberal should be. By accepting him as the President 
they would show to the country that they had not deflected from Liberal and 
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coDstructional methods. The proposal having been duly supported by 
Messrs, Desai and Hridayanath Kuozru, Sir Tej Bahadur took the chair 
amidst cheers and delivered his address. The following is the text : — 


The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his speech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed threadbare 
all the points of the coming Statutory Commission. At the outest he remarked 
that though they had declared their opinions on it on their own responsi- 
bility, it was for the Party now which had met together for the first time since 
the Viceregal announcement, to declare its opinion in its collective capacity. 
For nearly six months, he continued, before this historic commencement 
speculation was rife as to its character and composition and the Anglo- 
Indian press and publicists with only two solitary exceptions predicted the 
absolute exclusion of Indians on its panel. It was surely remarkable that 
they should have some months ago, so vividly anticipated the decision of the 
Government. When surprise was expressed at what was supposed to be a 
premature disclosure of the names of the members, Lord Birkenhead had to 
confess that he had to take into confidence a large number of persons in 
England and invite their opinion. Whether similarly a large number of 
Europeans in India were also taken into confidence and whether their counsel 
was invited could be very well understood from the above circumstances. How- 
ever, when this was going on behind the scene he, writing to the Press so far 
back as June last, gave a note of warning to the Government that an exclusively 
Parliamentary Commission with no Indian element could make no appeal to 
any section of the Indian opinion and would not carry with it Indian confidence 
and support. 


The Rubicon Crossed. 

Continuing he said “ During my recent visit to England— short as my stay 
was there— it became abundantly plain to me that the mind of government had 
already been made up ; that India could not hope for any support for its view- 
point from the Conservatives of the Liberals and that, at any rate, so far as some 
of the Labour leaders were concerned they had placed serious limitations upon 
their liberty of action. The English Press could not or would not tolerate the 
expression of a different opinion on the subject and when in a leading article 
the ‘ Times ’ wrote that the personnel of the Statutory Commission must be ex- 
clusively British it left no room in my mind that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The fiat had gone forth and it could no longer be revoked. 

‘‘ It is impossible to believe that an alLwise and far-seeing government could 
not or would not anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on Indian mind. 
No doubt it reconciled itself to its decision in the hope and belief that the out- 
burst of indignation and discontent in India would be a short-lived one, that the 
Swarajists were more interested in nursing grievances than in having them 
removed and that therefore they could easily be disposed of as the irreconcilables 
in Indian politics that the Liberals would be amenable to ‘‘ ipso facto reason- 
persuation ; that at any cost they were not a serious factor in Indian 
politics j that the cleavage between the Hindus and the Mohammedan^ was so 
wide that even under the pressure of common grievance they could not join hands 
and, lastly, there were the depressed classes who were bound to raise their 
piteous cry for protection against the evil designs of the more powerful upper 
classes and that it was clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse to listen 

o e demand for Indian representation and to do their duty by the weak and 
the oppressed, 


s^ch circumstances and under the influence of such 
Commission was conceived. Small wonder then if the announce- 
f 1 * appointm^t of this Commission has instead of giving rise to a spirit 
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Why the Commission has been Anticipated. 

It is interesting to note the reasons for the appointment of this Commission 
at this particular time. “ So long as the unwise counsels of political non-co- 
operation prevailed,” thus runs the statement in His Excellency’s announcement 
of November 8th, ‘‘ it was evident that the conditions required for calm appraise- 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would have been likely only to crystali^e in opposition two points of 
view, between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to effect 
a reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who have 
been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in 
no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet there 
is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation and to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
pace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach”. 

I desire to speak of His Excellency with the utmost possible respect, but I 
venture to think that the differences of method or pace are apt at times to be 
not less important than differences of principle and that if a calm appraisement 
of a complicated constitutional problem could not be made so long as the unwise 
counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed there seems to be scarcely any 
justification for the hope that this task could be achieved by penalizing co-opera- 
tion, for I maintain that non-co-operators who have co-operated during the last 
few years and co-operators who have always co-operated cannot legitimately 
feel proud of a situation which compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of method and pace and the Indian view 
of method and pace the former must necessarily prevail and the latter can only 
claim to be sane and reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former. Another 
reason assigned for the anticipation of the date of this Commission is that the 
Legislative Assembly has passed five resolutions calling for the appointment of 
a Commission. Lord Winterton was repeatedly challenged in the House of 
Commons to produce those resolutions but he simply fenced with challenge. The 
fact is that the Assembly has never asked for such a Commission, though it 
has repeatedly urged its views on the question of advance. Not only CoL 
Wedgood but several other members of the Labour Party have correctly ex- 
pressed our view that the appointment of such a Commission at 'a time when 
public opinion in England about India has been poisoned by the publication of 
‘Mother India’ was to say the least not playing the game.^ There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden fit of responsiveness on the part of 
government. 

Birkenhead’s Plea. 

“ I shall not ask you to examine carefully the reasons for the exclusion of 
Indians from this Commission and the nature of the palliatives that have been 
adopted in the shape of committees. One reason which has been assigned for the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission is “that the framers of the 
original and determining Act, when they spoke of the Commission, contemplated 
a Parliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state in terms but 
I (that is to say Lord Birkenhead) draw the inference that they did not so state 
it because they thought it so obvious.” He then appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
and the latter observed : “He was deeply committed to the belief that the enquiry 
should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission.” 

“ The point scarcely requires any further labouring. The Secretary of State, 
speaking as a constitutional lawyer, has conceded that the framers of the Act 
did not in terms state that the Commission to be appointed under this section 
was to be a purely Parliamentary Commission, that is to say a Commission con- 
sisting of members of Parliament only, but he has drawn the inference that they 
did not state so because it was so obvious. The difficulty of any lawyer contro- 
verting an interpretation like this by a lawyer of the eminenc^of Lord Birkenhead 
who has occupied the highest judicial position in the Em^e would be at any 
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time very great. But still I make bold to say that an interpretation of an Act 
founded upon the belief as to the intention of its framer, on the floor of a political 
body is not the same as its interpretation in a court of law. At any rate, so far 
as this constitutional argument is concerned, no one ever heard of it until Lord 
Birkenhead put it forward with all the authority attaching to his name. We 
Indians are entitled to take our stand upon the plain words of the statute. We 
were no parties to the beliefs which might have been entertained as to the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Act in high quarters and I venture to think that if 
this view had been put forward bluntly in the year 1919 many of us would have 
had even at that time to revise our attitude. The credit for giving a rude shock 
to the political faith of us Liberals must undoubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead. 

Political Reasons. 

“ I shall now leave the constitutional reasons and ask your attention for a 
little while to the political reasons. Lord Birkenhead took shelter behind the 
speech of Mr. Goswami in which he is reported to have said that there was no 
organization which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. Now, I 
do not know what Mr. Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot understand 
that an all-knowing Secretary of State and a vigilant India Office can be unaware 
of the existence of a Hindu organization which has not been particularly inarti- 
culate or inactive during the last few years. I believe there are scores of Hindus 
who without being members of the Hindu Mahasabha could have adequately pro- 
tected Hindu interests but I cannot understand how Government would have 
sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting a representative of the Hindus from 
among the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha nor can I understand that the task 
of selecting a non-Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impossible. As regards 
the depressed classes whose condition Lord Birkenhead describes to be “terrible 
and poignant,” was it wholly impossible to select some one to represent them? 
And here let me point out to you that the portion in which he deals with the 
depressed classes scarcely reads like the speech of a statesman bent on the high 
purpose of unifying a distracted India, of elevating those who deserves to be 
uplifted from their fallen condition. It reads like a sensational paragraph from 
a certain class of newspapers in India or in England or a page from a book of 
a cold weather tourist, 

“ It may_ suit the purposes of our critics to exploit the misfortunes or the de- 
graded condition of the depressed classes in relation to a definite political issue, 
but they cannot feel proud^ of their record of work in the amelioration of the 
condition of these classes until the commencement of the reforms. If the Secre- 
tary of State was solicitous of the depressed classes and the aborigines he was 
equally solicitous of the Indian Civil Service which has a deep-rooted interest 
in India, and he argued that “ if you admitted other Parliamentary representa- 
tives you could not exclude members of the Indian Civil Service.” Now it might 
be that a Commission of 18 or 20 people would be very vnwieldy but one cannot 
undpstand why a Commission of 12 could not be fairly representative of all 
sections of the people and why it could not be trusted to deal with the problem in 
a spirit of reasonableness. 

Nothing to be Proud of, 

“ It is said that an unwieldy Commission of 18 or 20 and ^‘a fortiori” of 12 
could not have produced an unanimous report. ^‘There may not be an unanimous 
report now” said Lord Birkenhead, “but at any rate we shall have a report which 
proceeds upon the same general point of view and principle.” He was afraid 
that there would be a very strong partizan Hindu report, a very strong Muslim 
report, and / or 4 other dissenting reports from various sections deeply interested 
in the decisions which are taken and that Parliament could not be assisted by 
drsck>§\^e of dissenting views of this kind. For arguments like these I say in 
all that there ts only one word — ^they are the arguments of an advocatCj 

.arguments of a statesman. The one immediate effect of arguments of 
tins eha^acter must be to give an impetus to class consciousness and to stimulate 
tnsQ^idifferences which it should be the object, of the statesman to allay, and if 
p^^ble, . to eradicate. If it^ is really be the fact that the position m India is SP 
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hopeless as the Secretary of State in the House of Lords and Lord Winterton 
in the House of Commons have made it out to be, then in the name of common- 
sense and fairness I ask what is the good of appointing a Commission ? Why 
entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not then follow the advice of a distinguished 
member of the European community in Calcutta who had the frankness and 
courage to say not many days ago that “the time had come for the Viceroy to sit 
down with his selected district officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the country forgetting all democracy and 
all such discredited systems.” 

The Scheme of the Commission. 

“ Now let me draw your attention to the scheme of Commission. The Com- 
mission, as you all know, is to consist of seven members including its chairman 
who represents the Liberal Party. There are two representatives of Labour and 
four representatives of the Conservatives. I do not wish to say anything in my 
own words of the personnel of the Commission. I shall venture to quote on this 
point what the London “Times” wrote in one of its leading articles. “What has 
presumably happened” says the “Times, “is that the Government have found it 
impossible in practice to divert from England any of those leaders on whose 
presence the complexion of the, future Parliament may be thought to depend. 
And for the moment and in view of the character of the Commission as “rap- 
porteurs” (in the Geneva phrase and not as constitution makers) the absence of 
the political leaders may not be altogether a disadvantage. All that is a little 
surprising in the circumstances is that none of the recognized front bench leaders, 
either Conservative or Labour, should have seized the opportunity to take part 
in an enquiry so incomparably more attractive and more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences than the common round of politics in England. The fact that the rank 
and file of the Commission are composed, broadly speaking, “of men in the 
second flight” (the quotations are mine) has the further effect of adding greatly 
both to the responsibilities of the Chairman and to his reputation for self-sacri- 
ficing public service.” 

No Men of Ideas. 

“ Bluntly put, barring Sir John Simon who is undoubtedly a front rank states- 
man, England could not spare for this great mission any of the first rate men and 
India must go content with men in the second flight. This is the value that is 
attached to this great mission. We are asked to console ourselves with the 
belief that “a body of men who can concentrate on this task without too much 
pre-occupation with the next general election is likely to be more valuable than a 
constellation of distraced stars. The capacity to work as a team is certainly 
more important than individual brilliance.” In other words men of ideas are at 
a discount. The obsession for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous report 
makes it incumbent that the men to be appointed must be what are called safe 
men who must be prepared to be guided by their Chairman, and must not allow 
their own individual ideas to interfere with their utility as a team. The irony of 
it is that we are invited to rejoice in such a team and to believe that these six 
worthies in the “second flight” can take good care of the present interests and 
of the future of three-hundred millions of this country. 

Committee’s Status. 

“ It is our purpose” said Lord Birkenhead, “that the Commission, when it 
visits India, should establish contact with the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose by the Central Legislature ” But what is going to be the function of this 
committee I Here again let me quote the Secretary of State. “It has been most 
irrationally assumed”, said Lord Birkenhead, “that they are merely to appear as a 
witness before the Commission, This is not the case. They are invited in a 
spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. It is 
contemplated that they shall prepare, in advance of the Commission’s arrival, or 
if they find themselves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later, 
their own proposals and come before the Ck>mmission and say, “these are aur 
suggestions.” We claim and they claim that the West cannot devise a constitu- 
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tionfor the East, that you cannot put eastern wine into western bottles. Well, 
if there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt it, the sincerity of real feeling, 
we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Comnussion with their own 
proposals, which can be analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 

after that analysis and criticism. , . . ... 

Further on we are told that ‘^the Commission well develop in its activities and 
while they will retain contact with the committee of the Central Legislature as long 
as their deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin- 
cipally concerned, they will temporarily lose contact when they are journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the constant refreshment of 
Indian opinion, for it is proposed — I see no recognition of this fact in any of the 
Indian papers- — than in every province in which they journey there will be created 
committees of the Provincial Legislatures which will discharge the same consul- 
tative function with the Commission as is discharged at the centre of the Govern- 
ment by the committee of the Central Legislature, At no point, therefore, will 
the representatives of the Indian Legislatures be deprived of an opportunity 

of influencing the views of the Commission.” ^ , r , , a 

Let us pause here and ask what all this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
verbiage it comes to nothing more than this that the Central Legislature will be 
asked to appoint a committee to prepare their own proposals and to place tnem 
before the Commission. Hitherto in the passages that I have quoted above there 
is not even an indication that these committees will take part in the examination 
of witnesses or documents or that they will be at liberty even to submit any 
report. They are to place their proposals and try to persuade the Commission 
to accept them which will anaylse and criticise those proposals and in the end 
may accept or reject them. They cannot vote at any stage of their contac wi 
the Commission. They are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge and t n 
to withdraw, and yet we are told that these committees will be the colleagues 
of the Commission. If an advocate can be a colleague of a ^ 

who is put on his trial can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt those co 
mlttecs will be the colleagues of the Commission. 


Macdonald Eloquence. 

It was left to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the opposition^, to wax 
eloquent about the scope of these committees. He talked about the Indian 
Legislative Assembly as the Parliament of India and at one place in his speech 
he observed that the Parliament of England was saying to^ the Parliament or 
India “we are going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion, we are 
going to recognize you as having an authority, sanction and position lil^ unto 
our own in your country and when we want to know what is going to be the 
constitution of India in futuie, when we want to know what the opinion of political 
India is, we appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body and the two Com- 
missions working together in harmonious co-operation with each other are 
to report to the House of Commons what the lines of the new constitution should 
be.” This he says is not insulting to India but paying her the greatest com- 
pliment. 

“ One should have thought after this eloquent description of the position that 
the Indian committees would really occupy a position of equality and would in 
truth be able to submit a report to the House of Commons, but the rhetoric of 
this passage begins to appear in its true proportions when we read another 
portion of his speech towards the end. For later on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
himself observed, “his position and he thought the position of his friends was the 
quite sound constitutional position so far as the House of Commons was con- 
cerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian Legislature any 
to majee a report.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald then argues that the Indian 
^n^ittee /‘was not our Commission and we were not responsible for It was 
.ij|§^nsible to us and, . therefore, what objection was there to letting it be 
as far as the Indian Commission was concerned it could make a 
^hhed aiid it could refrain from making a report if it liked. The body 
■ its prigin could deal with that report with exactly the same 
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freedom as we would deal with our own report.’’ He flattered himself with the 
belief that “if that position was known another large rock of suspicion would be 
removed.” 

Now it may be asked what is all this if it is not absolutely confounding 
eloquence. The Indian committee may report to its own Legislature and its 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with the same freedom as Parlia- 
ment will deal with he report of “ its Commission.” But is not Parliament the 
ultimate authority and what is the good the Indian Legislature enjoying the 
liberty of dealing with the report of its own committee when it knows that its 
decisions are to be of no greater value than mere proposals and_ that its 
report can not have the same constitutional authority attaching to it as will belong 
to the report of the Commission in the eyes of Parliament. 

Legislature’s Status. 

“ I have quoted these distinguished statesmen at length only because I am 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding of their position. But I cannot help 
feeling that they were either carried away by their own eloquence or they felt 
that the assurances of equality couched in appealing terms and flattering as 
they are to our vanity will be sufficient to allay our fears and to assuage our 
feelings. Hitherto it has been customary with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature representing as it does about 2 
per cent of the population that it can speak for the teeming millions of India. 
Now a superficial view of Mr. MacDonald’s speech and the speeches of some 
other statesmen would make us believe that they have at last discovered what 
was not hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian Legislature can truly be 
said to represent the teeming millions of India. The fact of the matter is that 
when once you closely examine these speeches the conviction is forced on you 
that.having decided to take this step His Majesty’s Government and the states- 
men of the other parties could only defend that position by an exuberance of 
language. 

Another Palliative. 

There is yet another palliative provided and we are asked to reconcile our- 
selves to this scheme by remembering that at the next stage after the Commis- 
sion has presented its report, the proposals of the Government on it will be sent, 
according to precedent, to both the Houses of Parliament.” I have a distinct re- 
collection of the work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 1919. I was 
examined by it and so were many_ other Indian friends of mine. Constitutionally 
the creation of such a committee is perfectly understandable and defensible, but 
constitutionally again I ask how is it possible for any Indian delegation whether 
of the committees of the Indian Legislatures or any other class of persons to 
claim equality with the select committee of Parliament or to share responsibility 
with that select committee ? Let not, therefore, the Indian position be mis- 
understood. At any rate the position of our party is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with Parliament there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent Parliament from taking in Indians into the Statutory Com- 
mission and giving them the right of participating in the recommendations of 
that Commission. A true spirit of co-operation and broad-minded statesmanship 
required that Indians should have been taken into the Commission and the 
creation^ of this cumbrous machinery of committees with all bombastic claims for 
its equality can be no substitute either for a mixed commission or for a real 
Round Table Conference. 

Communal Fight. 

When Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton referred to the Hindu-Maha- 
medan differences in India in justification of the exclusion of Indians from this 
Commission I wonder whether they had forgotten the state of things that prevailed 
in another Dominion when a great statesman whose name in constitutional 
history has become immortal described in his inimitable language the differences 
that rent the public life of that country. Writing so far back as 1838 about 
Canada Lord Durham wrote in one of his despatches as follows : — The first 
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point to which I would draw your attention being one with which all others are 
more less connected, is the existence of a most bitter animosity between the 
Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races 
engaged in a national contest. What may be the immediate subject of dispute 
seems to be of no consequence ; so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, 
the great bulk of the Canadians and the great bulk of the British appear ranged 
against each other. In the next place, the mutual dislike of the two classes 
extends beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions 
again, all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in private societies, and even the 
children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into Frenth and English like their 
parents. In the schools and the streets of Montreal, the real capital of the 

Province, this is commonly the case Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by trifles that by acts of intrinsic importance. There has beeen no 
solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor scarcely an 
hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language, or even some 
serious mutual affront, occurring between persons of French and British descent.” 
But let us not forget that India is not Canada, and that these are not the spacious 
days of a Durham. 

The Indian Point of View. 

“ Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us have conspired together to deli- 
berately misunderstand them, or to underrate their professions of helping us on 
towards the goal. Speaking in the House of Commons Lord Winterton assured 
that august assembly that “ evidence was daily accumulating that the raging, 
tearing propaganda against the Commission by “ certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India ” (the quotations are mine), as they were 
entitled to be, did not represent the real views of a very large number of people 
in India who took interest in these matters.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privileges of an Under-Secretary, more particularly when 
he has two flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for obvious reasons 
accord with the serene and exalted position ol a Piime Minister, and accordingly 
we find Mr. Baldwin speaking in a different vein. “That there should have 
been any misunderstanding ” said Mr. Baldwin, “ is particularly regrettable, 
because it led to premature rejection of the propt'sals by the distinguished states- 
men of India who worked and co-operated with the Government during some very 
difficult years since the Reforms came into force.” 

“If Lord Winterton symbolises the spirit which has overcome the India Office 
then it is not by any means difficult to understand that he should be prepared 
to tell the House of Commons that the raging, tearing propaganda against the 
Commission is being conducted by certain peisons who were “ always” opposed 
to the Government of India. I do not wish to disclaim or disown my snare in 
that propaganda — but it must be a remarkable comment upon the hold which 
Lord Winterton, or Lord Birkenhead and may I add the Government of India 
(I do not exclude the Indian members thereof) have upon the imagination or the 
political faith of men of ‘moderate’ views that such sober, staid, thoughtful 
and cautious ‘ statesmen ’ (or it is more appropriate now to call them agitators) 
as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar in Madras, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in Bombay : Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and Mr. Sinha in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the Maha- 
raja of Mahmud abad, Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan and Mr. Chintamani in 
the United Provinces, all of whom have at one time or other held high office and 
have worked the Reform and ‘ co-operated with the Government during some 
very difficult years should in their frenzied zeal for the ‘ boycott ’ of this ill- 
omened Commission forget themselves, and be false to their traditions and to 
those principles and convictions under the spell of which they offered to work 
and did work the Reforms in the midst of popular obloquy and much misunder 
standing on the part of the bulk of their own countrymen and their former 
associates in public life. All of them could not have hoped to be appointed 
members, of the Commission and few of them could have on personal grounds 
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liked the idea of being taken away from their normal avocations in life for a 
period of two or three years. If their English critics have nothing more to say 
in explanation of their conduct than that they are being actuated by disappoint- 
ment, chagrin or pique, then I say — and say so with confidence — that that charge 
will have to be brought against an overwhelmingly large number of Indian 
politicians barring of course the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or class 
above the country. But I shall not waste your time or mine any more with 
refuting charges of this character. 

Worst Challenge. 

“ I do not think a worse challenge has been thrown out over before to Indian 
nationalism, and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
and the yet more profuse assurances in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled to ask if the 
only way of recognizing the spirit of co-operation is by telling Indians that their 
lot is to be none otaer than that of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to 
participate in the responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for the 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission which may accept them or reject them, and 
again to repeat the same process of persuasion, argument and discussion before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament. Now if this is what is meant by co-operation, 
if this is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of the seven members of Parliament 
is to be treated as impartial justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the 
Government here and in England. “ You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce in 
this method of dealing with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty 
to our country can permit us to go near the Commission.” 

It seems to me that the entire position has been from the Indian point of 
view so well summed up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and it so vividly represents the feeling of many of us that I make no apology for 
quoting a portion of it here: “Petitioning for little scraps of liberty’' says 
Colonel Wedgwood, “ is a dirty business, and there has been too much of it. You 
lose your self-respect and you will get despised. I was always against non-co- 
coperation as you know and I am so still. Take what share in governing you 
can ; use every power and every opportunity afforded by the Government of India 
Act. That is not ‘ crawling’ but worth while fighting, and incidentally may help 
to wipe out some of those curses of Mother India”. But this Commission does 
not require your help. There is no need to stand in the witness-box and be 
cross-examined by persons of no great importance who have not before shown 
any interest in your views of feelings. They can easily get the case up from the 
evidence and reports laid before the Muddiman Committee. Officials can supply 
all the facts and are likely to do so with more impartiality, not less, if the victims 
are dumb. Or if they like they can read the newspapers. Open (or empty) 
minds can easily get food and they as easily forget it”. 

“ I am afraid, however, there are some among our countrymen who feel that 
we should not allow judgment to go by default, that we should’ not throw away 
an opportunity like this of putting our case before the Commission and through 
it before Parliament. They feel that it is a mercy that Lord Birkenhead had 
not appointed one or two ‘ safe’ or ‘ tame’ Indians who might easily have made 
the position for us worse. Again there are those who obsessed by communal 
feeling hold that the Mahomedans may steal a march on the Hindus and the 
latter may afterwards have to regret that they did not follow the good example 
of the former. Those who rejoice in this decision, because they have been saved 
from the worse calamity of being represented by bad Indians on this Commission, 
probably assume that we should have been prepared to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of such Indians or that their support of the recommendations of their 
European colleagues would have made the task of the Government much easier or 

imposed on us some sort of obligation to acquiesce in the decisions of these un- 
patriotic Indians. 
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No Spoils to be Divided. 

^ To Hindus who are afraid of the Mahomedans getting" a richer share of the 
spoils I have only one thing to say and it is that there are are no spoils to be 
divided. Besides, in my opinion, it is neither just nor fair to the Muslim com- 
munity of India as a wlaole to attribute such questionable motives. When one 
remembers the alacrity with which distinguished Muslim leaders who have 
hitherto occupied such a large space in the public life of the country have de- 
nounced the exclusion of Indians from this Commission and declared in no 
faltering or hesitating terms their firm resolve to have nothing to do with this 
Commission, One should not find it difficult to reconcile oneself to the attitude of 
some other Muslim leaders in the Punjab or Bengal — at present the two plague- 
spots of Indian communalism — who have on an occasion like this placed their 
community above their country. So long as the Muslim community in India can 
boast of men like Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Saiyed Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam and some others (I am not referring to those 
who are confirmed Swarajists or ‘Extremists’) so long it may be truly said that 
notwithstanding^ much of a depressing character that there may be at present 
in our internal situation there is hope for Indian nationalism. Holding the views 
that I do on the Hindu- Mahomed an question I feel that these distinguished 
J^ders would be perfectly justified in pressing for the protection of the interests 
01 their minority community in any scheme of constitutional advance that may 
seriously be considered at present. But it is all their honour and credit that on 
a critical occasion like this they should not have allowed their duty to their com- 
munity to prevail against their duty to their country. 


Function and Duty of the Liberal Party. 

In the situation created by the decision of His Majesty’s Government the duty 
of the Liberal Party in India to my mind is absolutely plain. If the Libeial Party 
in India is now asked to accept the new doctrine of co-operation which means 
that It must always subordinate its will to the higher will not of Parliament but of 
its agents then clearly the time has come when we should say that that is not our 
conception of co-operetion. Much as the Liberal Party would like to work in an 
atmosphere of good-will, much as it woule like to avoid all bitterness, much as 
it would like to help in the task of an ordered and safe development of the cons- 
titution it cannot be a pray to an arrangement which is wholly destructive of that 
Spirit of mutal confidence which alone can be get co-operation. It cannot be a 
party to anything which is inconsistent with the honour and self respect of India 
and Its moral right to effectively articipate in the determination of its constitution 

co-operator forget its duty to the country in a crisis of 
We cannot and we should not allow our energies any longer 
^ barren and thankless task of party factions and squabbles, 

and 1 Honestly think that the time has come when we should make an earnest and 
onest endeavour to open a new chapter in our history. I do not plead for the 
udden merging of one party into another, that must be left to the irresistible 
orces or time. But I do plead for common and joint work through the chosen 
presentative of each party in the preparation of a scheme of self-government to 
e presented to the country and to Parliament. That challenge has been thrown 
to us repeatedly during the last four years and we ought to accept it. 


Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

Moslem Unity be said, “There may be 
brincr otitt Protection of animal life, but the destruction of human life cannot 
murh mncrV next. Similarly I imagine that howsoever 

thev bavi* nrf , times aM at certain places may be distasteful to some, 

ouwtions ^ views on others. To my mind these are 

lights and discussion of legal or customary 

Their solutinn be done we would have to pay dearly for such solution. 

Khfwatha^and k recognition of the equal rights of all. 

which is beiS ^<^ Tabligh may be very good war cries for a community 

p destroying its own house but they ill become a community 
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which is at all serious about building up an edifice of a permanent character for 
itself and for its posterity. Far be it from me to suggest or expect 
that either the Hindus or the Mahomedans, who are accustomed to look upon 
Asia as the cradle of religion, who pride themselves upon being the custodians 
of the rich treasures of ‘spiritual’ tradition left to us by our great ancestors, 
should in their quest for material advancement squander away those treasures, 
but if we want to bring ourselves into line with the modern world, we should not 
waste those treasures in achieving ignoble ends wholly inconsistent with our 
professions of nationalism. The progress of all states — and particularly those 
comprising peoples of different races and different religions — has been towards 
a secularisation of the state, which does not mean the destruction of the spiritual 
life of their peoples. When this is recognised, I think there will be no room left 
in our public life for leaders of a certain type — leaders who by inflaming religious 
passion and letting loose the forces of bigotry and intolerance are narrowing our 
sympathies and paralysing generous thought and co-operative action. 

“ Discussing at length the majority and minority question that is at present 
raging in the country, he said : — “I earnestly urge that we should apply ourselves 
seriously to the task of reducing our ideas to writing on the question of a suitable 
constitution for India and when we undertake that work we should definitely deal 
with the question of providing protection for the minorities and other classes 
requiring special protection. It is only then that we shall be able to appreciate 
the importance of those issues and the paramount necessity of a spirit of com- 
promise. 

Lines of Constitutional Advance. 

“ It is not my intention to discuss at any length the broad principles on which 
we should proceed to prepare the draft constitution. There are, however, just 
a few observations which I shall permit myself to make. It is no longer a question 
whether western wine can be poured into eastern bottles. That question was 
answered by Parliament so far back as 1917 and 1919 and notwithstanding the 
fact that kindly friends remind us now and again that parliamentary institutions 
have failed in Europe and that they are scarcely suited to the conditions of India 
and are wholly out of accord with our history and our temperament the issue is 
as to whether we prefer to remain under what Mr. Montagu described as a 
wooden and ante-diluvian system or whether we shall tread the path which has 
been trodden not only in the West but also in the East whenever and wherever 
there has been a general awakening. There is no doubt that we shall commit 
mistakes and perhaps blunders, but we shall profit by our experience as other 
nations have. Originality in politics and constitution making may be very 
tempting, but it is at best a doubtful game. 

“ I, therefore, think that so far as we arc concerned, there is no going back 
on the ideal of responsible government, that is to say, a form of government in 
which the executive will be responsible to the legislature. The electorates have 
to be widened and to be educated but we cannot wait until their education has 
reached a stage of perfection. Such electorates exist nowhere. The process 
of their education is an ever-continuing one and no doubt in India along with an 
extensive and intensive programme of educating our ‘masters’ we shall have 
to depend upon the repeated exercise of the franchise as a powerful educative 
factor. Similarly our progress towards full responsible government may be some- 
what retarded but it cannot be indefinitely postponed because we cannot defend 
ourselves on our borders. For the present state of our helplessness, responsibility 
must rest on other shoulders but there again the question should be of not ap- 
pointing commission and shelving their reports or toying with the problem, but of 
evolving and executing a policy of military training and organisation in relation 
to an India which is soon going to be self-governing and not in relation to an 
India which may after a century hope to be near the fulfilment of its cherished 
aspirations. Again I think jhat with all the difficulties that the problem of Indian 
States presents it should not be difficult to establish with their consent a system of 
relationship with them which should on the one hand preserve their autonomy and 
treaty rights and on the other bring them* into line with the progressive spirit of 
the times. In short as I visualise the future, I look forward to an India consisting 
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of federated states in direct and well-defined relationship with Indian states 
under the aegis of British Crown, as an equal member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and not as a dependency under the stewardship of a district 
India Office exercising over us the functions of an earthly Providence. 

“ If all that is passing at the back of the minds of the high and the mighty at 
the present time iS how best to make the working of dyarchy smooth, without 
touching the central government and without affecting the position of the Secre- 
tary of State, then I think there is a wide gulf which divides us from them. 
Neither the establishment of a ‘‘separate purse” for the two halves of the govern- 
ment, nor the duplication of legislatures for the two halves, nor the establishment 
of old-fashioned second-chamber at Delhi can in any degree satisfy any section 
of intelhgent Indian opinion. I should be the last person to ignore the necessity 
for providing for proper and adequate safeguards against hasty legislation or 
action calculated to affect internal security or weaken our national safety.” 


P I o c e e d i n g s and Resolutions. 

SECOND DAY--2 8 TH DECEMBER 1 927. 

1. — Condolence. 

Ee-assembling on the next day with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the 
chair, the Federation passed a resolution of condolence at the deaths of 
Mr. C. S, Deole, Rao Bahadur V. R. Pandit and Mr. J. B. Sen who had 
been staunch Liberals. 

2. — Boycott of Statutory Commission. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer then moved the following principal resolution : — 

The National Liberal Federation is strongly of opinion that the official annonnee- 
ment made about the constitution of the Statutory Oommiseion and the functions of the 
committees of Indian legislatures is unacceptable, as it flagrantly denies the right of the 
Indian people to participate on equal terms in framing the future constitution of the 
country, that the legislatures and Indians throughout the country should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form and that the Council of the 
Federation he authorised to take all necessary steps to give effect to this resolution. 

Sir Sivaswami AIYER, said the resolution was intended as a protest 
against the constitution of the Commission and the procedure to be followed 
by it. Even Lord Birkenhead had to admit that the terms of the statute 
did not forbid the appointment of a mixed commission. He had said that 
it was obvious that the Commission must be purely parliamentary. But to 
the speaker it was far from obvious. What was very obvious was that the 
statute imposed no fetters at all on the Government as regards the con- 
stitution of the Commission. If so, it was no right or accepted mode of 
construction to refer to what passed in the minds of the framers of the 
statute. Sir Sivaswansy quoted in support of his statement the dictum of 
Lord Halsbury that the persons worst qualified to interpret the statute were 
its framers, who would he tempted to import what was in their minds and 
not what was justifiable by the plain meaning of the statute. 

Another ground on which the parliamentary commission was sought 
to be justified was one of experience, namely, the necessity of getting an 
unanimous report and not making the Commission unwieldy by adding re- 
presentatives of different interests in the country including the aborigines 
and the depressed classes. The speaker wished the Government who put 
, Bnch emphasis on the representation of the depressed classes Imd the aborr 
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gines had the same tender regard for them in South Africa and Kenya. 
The Government had not in the past been deterred by fear of unwieldineas 
in making similar commissions representative, 

Yet another reason advanced was that diflPering reports might be 
presented to Parliament, making it difficult for that body to judge between 
them. The speaker never thought that such a poor opinion of the intel- 
ligence of Parliament would be expressed by such a distinguished member 
of Parliament as Lord Birkenhead. Granted that Parliament had the 
ultimate right to determine Indiana fate — though even this was not granted 
by some — but surely it did not follow from this that Indians should be 
denied the right of participating in the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
and the deliberations of the Commission on eoLual terms with the other 
members. 

It had been stated, continued Sir Sivaswamy, that amazing generosity 
had been shown by the Government in the proposed scheme of the association 
of the committees of legislatures with the Commission. But the Liberals 
were prepared to forego this unique concession, to throw it away in favour 
of a convention, suoh^ as was convened in the case of the dominions like 
Australia and South Africa, to frame a scheme which Parliament would 
only have to adopt. It had further been contended that the boycott would 
recoil on the heads of those who wielded that weapon. Sir Sivaswamy 
uttered a note of warning and said what the Federation intended by the 
boycott was different from what was intended by other parties. The 
Liberals limited the term to the Commission only. 

As for the argument that the judgment of the Commission would go by 
default, the speaker was sure that Sir John Simon and the other members 
would not be so ill-advised or ungenerous as to adopt any reactionary 
measures. Concluding, the speaker declared that even a worm would turn and 
even a Liberal would show his resentment at the insult of the Commission 
by refusal to co-operate with it. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Moropant JOSHI said the critics of the 
boycott movement had been flaunting before them the possibility of disorder 
breaking out of it and that the Liberal Federation might be partly respon- 
sible for that consequence. He wanted to make it as clear as possible that 
the sole responsibility for anything that might happen in the country here- 
after would be on the Government and the Government alone, (Cheers.) 
As at present constituted, Indians had lost the position of vantage which they 
would have had as members and co-equals of the Commission. They had only 
the position of suppliants at the bar. The inference from this was that Indians 
were not fit to sit with the European members. The Liberals resented such 
a stigma cast on Indians not for its immediate effects but because it might 
be used as a precedent in future. 

Referring to the argument that the boycott might not be effective, the 
speaker admitted it might not be as effective as in Egypt, but a large section 
of the intelligentsia of the country who counted in political matters would 
not go to the Commission. That was enough for him. 

Eao Bahadur DAMLE, supporting the motion, thought that England 
would nob misunderstand the display of self-respect on the part of India, 
but would rather treat her with contempt if she took the insult lying down. 

55 
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There was, therefore, no ground for the apprehension expressed by Lord 
Sinha that India’s cause would suffer by a policy of boycott. 

Brbu Bhagavati Saran Singh, Mr. Chunilal Gandhi, Mr. M. B. Marathe 
and others addressed the Federation supporting the resolution. 

Mr. CHINTAMANl, who next supported the resolution, declared that 
the Statutory Commission was the device proposed by Mr. Montagu in 
order to ma’:e India's political advance automatic. Mr. Montagu intended 
the ISIQ-Piforms as the first step on the road to self-government, that 
Governors and Governors-General should work them with this idea and as 
if they were responsible to the legislatures and that they should be on their 
guard against employing arguments against the grant of self-government on 
the ground of India hav'ng no army of her own or of her educational pro- 
gress not being wide enough. In the light of Mr. Montagu s intention the 
enormity of the offence against India's self-respect by this Commission would 
be realised, 

Continuing, Mr. Chintamani charged every Governor in the country 
and the Secretary of State for India wHh deliberate, persistent and con- 
temptuous refusal to co-operate with Indian opinion. He charged them 
also with incapacity to show any sense of responsibility in dealing with the 
problems of India. It was rot necessary for Sir John Simon to give up 
his position in England and conre to Lidia to find out the full responsibility 
for the disastrous state of edrcational backwardness in the country. It 
was the Governme nt which should shoulder the responsibility for it. If 
Indians had been appointed on the Commission they would have convinced 
that body of this. 

Mr. Chintamani referred to Lord Sinha’s statement that the boycotters 
^ould remember Sir Surendranatb Banerjea, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and ask themselves whether these revered leaders would have 
approved of the step. The speaker contended that he had no doubt what- 
ever that neither of them would have disapproved of it. Mr. Chintamani 
^id the object of the Tory Government in hurrying the appointment of the 
Commission was not to foUow up Mr. Montagu's policy, was not the intro- 
duction of further reforms, but either to perpetuate the status quo or modify 
it so as to amount to retrogression. It might be asked why not in that case 
try to prevent the mischief by giving evidence before the Commission. If 
he had the least ground for cherishing the illusion that their evidence would 
in any way influence the Commission he would have advocated giving 
evidence before it. But he had no such illusion. On the other hand, one 
fierous harm would be done by the country co-operating with the Oom- 
miss^on which could then claim to have heard all varieties of opinion in the 
Wintry and yet to ha^e coiie to adverse decisions. He wanted to deprive the 
Commission of the mo^'al authority to make this c^;’m wnicb Indians would 
wantonly have preset tad it if they gave evu.eace before it. As for the 
argument that Ird^a was not united, he s ^ked if the Er'tish Government put 
this question to Ire^^>nd t-d.en she was made a free State. 

^ ^ 'aira;i* conch 1 with the d'^jla ’ation that the resolution was 

nitended to show that the Liberals were as ready as, if not more than others 
o do everything to uphold and sustain the honour of the country and 
l^^ote its interests. He t noox't oed that the Indian Association of Calcutta 
intmated that the Bengal Liberals were opposed to the policy of boycott, 
i he resolution was then put and unanimously passed. 
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3, — Indian Representation on the League of Nations. 

Sir Phiroze Sethria then movod, 

Strongly urging that Indian representation on the League of Nations and other inter- 
national or Imperial Conferences should be by delegation predominantly Indian in its 
composition and led by an Indian. 

He said all that the resolution demanded was that the Government 
should convert into positive action the lip sympathy which the Govern- 
ment had shown to the principle of Indians leading Indian delegations. Two 
successive Law Members had expressed the Government's agreement with 
the principle on different occasions. 

An amendment to insert the words ‘ preferably elected by the legis- 
latures ' after the word ‘ composition * was moved, but it fell through for want 
of a seconder. The original resolution was then unanimously passed 

4. — A Scheme of Responsible Govt. 

Rao Bahadur Kale moved : — 

That a committee consisting of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as chairman and Sir Siva- 
swami Aiyer, Sir Chiraanlal Setalvad, Mr. Chintamaai and others as members, with 
powers to add, be constituted in order to formulate, as far as may be in co-operation 
with similar committees of other political organisations in the country, a scheme of 
responsible government and that the committee do submit its report to the Council of the 
Federation as early as praccicable. 

The resolution was largely suppoited and unanimously passed. The 
Federation then adjourned. 


THIRD D AY-- 2 9 TH DECEMBER 1 92 7, 

5. — Rural Reconstruction. 

The Federation re-assembled on this day and passed the following reso- 
lutions. Mr. G. K. Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

Afldrming that the condition of the masses in India was deplorable owing to their 
poverty, low physical stamina and lack of education and strongly urging upon the 
Government and the people of India the urgent need for initiating adequate and suitable 
measures for the improvement of their moral, material and physical condition, and for 
this purpose earnestly recommending the promotion of free and compulsory education 
among boys and girls alike, development of agriculture, expansion of the co-operative 
movement and . other schemes for debt redemption, initiation of schemes for rural recons- 
truction, improvement of village sanitation by systematic propaganda for spreading a 
knowledge of the laws of health and by introduction of organizations like village pan- 
chayats, 

6. — 1 n t e r - C o m m u n a 1 Relations. 

The next resolution rein as follows : — 

(a) This Federation places on recorded its deep conviction that in the interest of the 
general progress of the country and in particular for the early attainment by India of 
responsible Government it is of paramount importance that the unfortunate differences of 
a communal character should be composed, and in order to remove this serious menace 
to the progress of the country this Federation calls upon all its members to promote 
and actively support every moment calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims and to place the relations of the two communities upon an 
honourable footing of toleration in religious matters and on the basis of unity in political 
matters by a just representation of minorities in the legislatures and with due regard to 
efficiency in the public services of the country. 

(b) This Federation cordially appreciates the earnestness of the distinguished Muslim 
leaders who have put forward the scheme for settlement of the outstanding diffcrencts 
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between the Hindu and Muslim communities and suggests that various items of the 
propoted settlement should be discussed at an early date by duly elected representatives of 
the communities in a spirit of such genuine co-operation as will lead to complete agreement. 

(c) This Federation affirms that national patriotism should be tlie foundation of re- 
presentative institutions and that such patriotism can best be developed by a system of 
joint electorates qualified by reservation of seats for important minorities until such time 
as it may be possible with the good-will of the communities concerned to dispense with the 

reservation of seats. 


7 , Sandhurst Comm ft tee’s Report. 

Mr. Manu Subedar then moved that : — 

(a) While recognizing that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee 
do not satisfy Indian aspirations the Federation deplores the delay and un willingness of 
the Government to give cfiect to them, as they mark a beginning in Indianization of the 
higher ranks of the Army in India and urges that no time should be lost in carryiug 

them out. , . . u u -a 

(b) This Federation further urges that a progressive reduction should be earned out 

in the ratio of the British to the Indian troops till the Army in India is completely India- 
nized. 

8. — Condition of Industrial Labour. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved the next resolution : — ^ ^ 

Becommending to the Government of India to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the condition of industrial labour such as wages, hours of work, unemployment and 
unprovided for sickness and to suggest remedial legislative measures, when found neces- 
sary, as establishing a machinery for fixing minimum wages, for reduction of hours ol 
work, for establishing unemployment and health Insurance and establishing machinery 


foi‘7ettUiig'“indn8trlal di8pute87 The Federation recommended to all , 

country to help the working classes to organize themaelves into unions for protecting tneii 
interests and mutually helping themselves by co-operative eflorts. 

The Federation also passed two resolutions, put from the_ Chair, one 
relating to Indian states and the other to the Indian mercantile marine 


9. — IndianSlates. 

The first noted with satisfaction that certain states had made ^ 
direction of introducing representative institutions in their territories and hoped tuat a i 
Indian states would take early steps to bring their a 'ministration into accord with modern 
ideas of progressive Government, 


10. — Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The second while welcoming the establishment of the training ship ‘ Pufferin’ in 
Bombay strongly urged on the Government of India with a view to make the training snip 
a success, the necessity for taking legislative action (1) to ensure compulsory cmploymc^ 

on coastal ships of Indians as officers and engineers in accordance with the it comme - 

ticn of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, to reserve the coastal trade to xudi 
shipping, (2) to help Indian shipping to participate in the overseas trade of India, w) 
adopt effective measures to develop the ship-building industry, and (4) to legislate lor tn 
abolition of the deferred rebates system. 


11. — Imperial Policy in East Africa. 

The next resolution opposed the new policy of associating the immigrant communi- 
ties in the responsibilities and trusteeship of the Government of East Africa and 
His Majesty’s Government to retain all political powers in its own hands and 
advance the political status of either immigrant community till a fair proportion ^ ® 
natives attained franchise on common property and educational qualifications ana 
could obtain an effective share in TepreB(.ntation by election on a common register. 

The resolution also protested against the non -inclusion of a single Indian memDcr 
on the East African Commission, 

12. — Depressed Classes. 

Proposed by Mr, V. M. Chandavarkar the Federation passed a reBolution^ 
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Impressing on all provincial Governments and local bodies the necessity of allotting 
annually an adequate sum for the award of scholarships to children of the depressed classes 
and of making their education free and urging the provincial Governments to open the 
the door of all services under them for the admission of fit candidates belonging to these 
classes and give them preference for employment when fully qualified candidates were 
available. 

The President then made a feeling reference to the late Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and his great services to the cause of Indian nationalism especially in 
the reconciliation of communities. The president moved a resolution of 
condolence which was passed in solemn silence. 

13 . — Bengal Detenues and Land Revenue Policy. 

The Federation then adopted the following resolutions put from the 
Chair : — 

(1) Protesting against the inordinate delay made hy nearly every provincial Govern- 
ment in carrying into effect the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ments that the general principles of land assessment should be embodied in legislation and 
urging that this should be done without delay ; and 

(2) strongly reiterating its protest against tho continued detention of many persons 
in Bengal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, and urging that all of them 
should be either set free or tried under the Ordinary Criminal Law. 

14 . — Declaration of Policy. 

By the next resolution the Federation adopted a statement of policy 
in relation to the Statutory Commission. 

The Liberal party^s manifesto reiterated all the arguments advanced^by 
the Liberals so far against agreeing to go before the Statutory Commission 
and concluded : — 

The acceptance of the proposals of the Governmen t does not appear to the Liberal 
party to be consistent with the self-respect of India or with their unanswerable claim that 
Indians should have an effective share in the determination of the constitution of their 
own country. It is obvious from all the proceedings in Parliament that this Statutory 
Commission is to be used as a precedent for the future. In the opinion of the Liberal 
party, India ought not to be subject to repeated enquiries by periodic commissions, which 
are bound to be detrimental to the development of her national life and constitution, and 
the time has come when a permanent and durable constitution capable of automatic 
growth and development should be framed by a competent and repiescrtative body. Even 
upon the assumption, which the Liberal party repudiates, that there is need for further 
periodic enquiries, the Liberal party cannot, while accepting the constitutional p(^ition 
that the final authority according to the constitution is Parliament, accept the precedent 
of a Statutory Commission from which Indians are now excluded and will always be 
excluded in future. In short, in the opinion of the Liberal party, the Statutory Com- 
mission fails to satisfy the test of properly constituted commission, with adequate Indiw 
representation, nor does it amount to a round table conference. It is a hare and emphatic 
assertion of the right of Parliament, not only as the final authority to paw the constitution 
for India, but also to adopt au exclusively British agency for exploring the avenues of 
progress, and it is at the same time a negation of India’s claim that it should have an 
effective part in the determination of her constitution. In these circumstai^B and for 
these reasons, the Liberal party have come to the conclusion that they should have nothing 
to do with the Commission at any stage, to any extent or in any form. 

The Federation then adopted some formal resolutions regarding the 
election of secretaries, etc., and accepted Sir Tej Bahadur s inrifaHon to 
hold the next session at Allahabad in 1928. The session thereupon dispersed. 



The All-India Muslim League. 

For some time past fears wore entertained about a split among the 
Muslims over the question of the venne of the All-India Muslim League. 
Several efforts at compromise were made but all these failed and two 
sessions of the League were held at the same time, one in Calcutta according 
to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December llth, 
and another at Lahore in pursuance of the former decision of the Same 
Council held on Nov. 20th. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi on Dec. 
llth the attendance was poor as out of 300 members only two dozens were 
present, but a substantial number of votes had been secured by rival sections 
by proxy. Among those present the Punjab was strongly represented and 
others consisted of members from the United Provinces and Delhi. A couple 
of hours before the appointed hour an informal exchange of views started 
and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity of decision. His 
Highness the Aga Khan’s statement had created a difficult position for his 
supporters as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assump- 
tion that His Highness the Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, 
however, still hoped that if the Council of the League invited His Highness 
the Aga Khan, he might yet reconsider his decision and respond to the call 
of the community. The compromises informally discussed were : —session 
at Calcutta with Sir Muhammad Shafi as president or a session at Lahore 
with His Highness the Aga Khan as president. Both parties, however, were 
doubtful regarding the votes that the other had up its sleeves because the 
issue depended on those votes. The following is the official report issued by 
Dr. Kitchlow, General Secretary of the League : — - 

According to notice, a meeting of the Cuuncil of the All-India Muslim League was 
to be held in the office of the Lt’ague, but as Hakim Ajraal Khan was unable to attend on 
account of illness, the meeting was, at his request, held at his residence. Twenty-three 
members attvndcd. Hakim Ajraai Klian presided. Malik Feroze Khan Noon asked for 
a statement from the general secretary as to the circumstance in which he had called 
the meeting. Dr. Kitchlew explained that he had received letters and telegrams from 
Bengal, Machas and other places expressing the disappointment of leading men of those 
places at the venue fixed and the president-elect and asking for reconsideration of both 
these points. He further added that he bad called the meeting under Buie Fi of the consti- 
tution of the League, which gave him full powers to call a meeting if he thought it 
necessaiy- The president of the League, Mr. Jinnah, had been consulted in the matter 
and so the meeting had been called. 

Objection was taken by Maulana Mahomed Ali and others at the manner in which 
Malik Fer^^e Khan Noon had taken pains to cross-examine the general secretary and it 
was pointed out that if any objection was to be taken, it should be taken in the form of a 
regular point of order. 

Accordingly, Mr. Noon raised the point that the meeting was not in order. 

This elicited a lengthy and interesting discussion in the course of which it was 
pointed out by Malik Barkat Ali and others that Kule 19 gave full powers to the secretary 
to call a meeting when he thowght it necessary, that the facts and circumstances quoted 
by the secretary clearly showed that reconsideration was necessary, and that the meeting 
could not in law go behind the discretion vested in the secretaiy. He further declared 
that the point that the matter having once been decided should not be reconsidered under 
any circumstances bad absolutely no foundation under the constitution of the League. 
In fact, the Council of the League was a body with plenary jurisdiction and it had in- 
nented powers to consider its decision. 
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After this discussion and in accordance with the sense of the meeting, the president 
ruled that the meeting was quite in order and perfectly legal. 

The discussion of the items on the agenda was then proceeded with. The question of 
venue had to be taken first under the rules of the League, A very lengthy discussion took 
place in which Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Maulana Hasrat Mohani 
Malik Barkat Ali, Pir Tajuddin, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Ziauddin, Sheikh Abdullah* 
Mr, Abdul Aziz and others took part. After considerable discussion votes were taken and 
it was found that 8i votes were in favour of Calcutta and 54 in favour of Lahore. Out of 
these, 74 and 41 votes, respectively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were of absentee' mem hers 
who under the rules of the League had sent in their written opinion. ^ 

The president then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 
session of the All-India Muslim League. 

After this discussion Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and a few other gentlemen from Lahore left the meeting. 

The question of president-elect was then taken up. It was stated that 79 votes of 
the absentee members had been received for His Highness the Aga Khan and 44 votes of 
the absentees for Sir Muhammed Shafi, but it was pointed out that His Highness the Aga 
Khan bad declined to replace Sir Muhammad Shafi under any circumstances and there- 
fore the question of reconsideration of the matter of presidentship did not arise. This 
objection was accepted by the president, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the 
president’s election should not, therefore, be taken up. 

It may be mentioned here that before the meeting began certain members from the 
Punjab had offered a compromise to Mr. Noon and his party, according to which Calcutta 
should be the venue and Sir Muhammad Shafi tbe president, but ,this compromise was not 
accepted by Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore aud Hia Highness 
the Aga Khan as president. 


The Calcutta Session. 

In pursuance of the above decision of the Council of the League 
the 19th session of the AlHndia Muslim League was held at Calcutta 
in the spacious Town Hall on the 30TH DECEMBER 1927 in the evening. 
The attendance was fair and the daU was occupied fully by prominent leaders 
and distinguished visitors. The latter included Mrs. Besant, Mrs. Naidu, 
Major Graham Pole, Mr. Garrett, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. S. C, Mitter and 
Mr. N. R. Sarkar. The proceedings began with a recitation from the Koran. 

Mr. Jinnah communicated the Councirs decision, which met early in the 
day, electing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub in place of Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Sir Ali Imam, proposi ig Maulvi Mahomed Yakub to the chair, said that 
Mr. Yakub enjoyed the confidence of the Parliament of India, namely, the 
Legislative Assembly of which he was the Deputy Speaker. Sir Ali Imam 
added that Mr. Yakub'S views about the Simon Commission were strong 
and that gave Sir Ali great pleasure because Mr. Yakub’s vote in the Assem- 
bly would carry particular authority. 

Chairman's Speech. 

Mr. Majibur Rahman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his address supporting the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
favouring separate electorate for Musalmans. 

After deploring the unfortunate split in the League, he referred to the 
Simon Commission and said : — * I should not like to enter into any 
question of abstruse political theory, but to me it seems a matter of bare 
justice and elementary commonsense that the people for whom a constitution 
is intended should have a paramount and exclusive voice in the drafting 
of that constitution. I take exception to the preamble of the Government 
of India Act of 1919, which lays down that it is the British Parliament that 
will be the judge of the time and measure of every advance towards the 
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realization of responsible government in India. Moreover, the total and 
deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Commission is not merely “ a 
calculated affront to India” — that may be the language of sentiment and 
wounded susceptibility — it is a denial of elementary political justice. It is 
a negation of Indians right to have a paramount voice in settling her own 
constitution. It indicates a subtle and deep determination to prejudice the 
issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people a constitution, the 
details of which have been settled and ready made before-hand.^ 

Proceeding, Mr. Rahman said : — ‘ While boycotting the Commission, 
we must accept Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and evolve a constitution for 
our country. I must frankly say that if we cannot do this much, we do 
not deserve a better government than what we have at present. I am not, 
however, a pessimist and I do hope that the leaders of the different political 
parties and communities will put their heads together and then frame a con- 
stitution and thus show to the world that we mean business.’ 

Turning to the question of separate electorates for Muslims, Mr. Rahman 
said : — ‘ It seems to me that many of those who are against the boycott of 
the Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott 
of the Commission on the part of the Muslim community will injure the 
cause of separate representation. For the assurance of such gentlemen, 
let me tell you in plain and unequivocal terms that in the present state of - 
our national life I look upon separate representation through separate 
electorates as the corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community 
is assured that its interests and privilogeB are safe in the hands of the com- 
mon State that we have succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no 
necessity and no cry for separate electorates. The day we long for is yet 
to come. Between the two great communities of India, there is still “doubt, 
hesitation and pain”. Let us recognise honestly and frankly the existence 
of mutual jealousy and suspicion exists, let us agree to be represented 
through the medium of separate electorates. 

‘ As the edge will be taken off from the acerbity of mutual suapicion, 
and so, day by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rapproohment 
which in the fulness of time will make communal representation take its 
rank among the evil necessities of life’. 

President's Speech. 

Manlvi Mahomed Yakub was applauded when he rose to deliver his 
presidential address in Urdu. He apologized for not delivering 

a written address because of the short notice. He would speak in his mother 
tongue. (Applause.) He expressed gratitude for this opportunity for the 
service of his community, particularly because Calcutta, whjre the session 
was heifig held, was one of the foremost cities of the world and was also 
the home of his ancestor who held the position of a vizier over a century ago. 

The session was meeting with the gloom cast over it by the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hakim ji had worked whole-heartedly for Hindu- 
Muslim unity and just before he laid dow'n his life, Hakimji had observed 
a ray of that unity emanating from Madras* 

(^ntinuing, the President said their homage to Hakim Sahib should 
' pursuing the object of u^y which the late Hakim had so 

From the time of the inception of the League he had been 
of leading Hghta and had presided over the League sessions twice. 

. lae PresideBt? cM) mourned the death of Syed Alay JNabi. 
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League Session Controversy. 

Proceeding, the President said that for over two weeks a controversy 
had been going on as to whether the session should be held in Lahore or 
Calcutta. He said that, according to the League’s constitution, voting could 
not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams addressed to a third 
person. The first meeting voted for Lahore through votes obtained mostly 
by proxy, and in this connection Malik Peroze Khan Noon had played a 
leading part. Dr. Kitchlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to accept the 
illegs^l decision and even if he had not recorded the request for a revision 
from Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Kitchlew would have been justified, in 
accordance with the sacred provisions of the constitution, to call another 
meeting. This second meeting was called but the previous meeting had, 
however, made it difficult for the self-respecting Aga Khan to accept the 
presidentship in view of the dispute. The second meeting gave the final 
decision and Calcutta was decided upon as the venue of the session. 

Proceeding, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub said that Mr. Jinnah had urged 
every one not to commit himself on the question of the Simon Commission 
but the Lahore Muslim League was the first to give its views under Sir 
Muhammad Shaft’s chairmanship. How could, then, Sir Muhammad be ex- 
pected to change his views unless he acted as he did in respect of his view* 
on the Muddiman Committee, which he changed after his inemherahip of 
the Government. The President next read out the provision in the cons- 
titution that the annual session ‘ shall be held ’ as decided by the Council 
of the League. How could, then, the decision of the council for a Calcutta 
sesion be disobeyed ? As regards the united Muslim opinion, what guar- 
antee was there that such unity would be forthcoming 1 If unity was not 
attainable in spite of honest efforts, a self-respecting community must not 
shirk disunity on fundamental matters. If the Muslims held that religion 
could not be divorced from politics, then the lead in favour of boycott of the 
Commission given by the session of the Jamiat-ul-UIema at Peshawar and 
by the Kbilafat Conference at Madras should be acceptable to them. How 
could the Muslim League keep its mouth shut in view of the self-respect 
of the community, which demanded a courageous lead 1 

An Unasked for Commisssion. 

He did not think that he should give his views on the Simon Commis- 
sion elaborately as those had been widely circulated. The President recalled 
that in 1924, 1925 and 1926 the popular representatives in the Assembly 
had passed resolutions by an overwhelming majority asking for an advance- 
ment of -.the enquiry, but the Government was adamant. Now the Govern- 
ment had given them a commission unasked. The reason was ^parent. 
The Government felt convinced that unity between the two communities was 
least likely at this time and that, therefore, the Commission should ^ 
appointed at this juncture. Indians had been excluded because they^ would 
not have agreed on a common report. Was there any basis for his fear 1 
There was the case of the Skeen Committee which dealt with the most 
delicate problem of defence of the country. Not only were aU the Indian 
members unanimous in their recommendation, but Mr* Jinnah made the 
European president also sign the unanimous- 'report. Mr. Jinnaffi had acted 
so brilliantly in conducting the cross-examination in London that the Govei^ 
ment bad decided not to risk a similar performance and a unanimous report* 

56 
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He declared that he was not a non-co-operator but had always been a 
co-operator and it was as a co-operator that he would urge '■he f'^uslim t 
co-operate with the Government in the manner the Government had co° 
operated with them. Thus, as the Government did not want their co-opera- 
tion on the Commission, so they would not offer co-operation and go near 

the Commission. His religion did not teach the turning of the second cheel- 
if one was smitten, but tit for tat. 


Hindu-Muslim Differences. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, he did not wish to 
apportion blame, but their Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in the action of his Holiness in making a settlement with the Jews of 
Medina in the spirit of give and take. This spirit of give and take should 
regulate their conduct. Unity would not mean the absorption of one com- 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu family, sit at home and 
mutually divide the property. Such action would win for them the respect 
of the outside world, but if they took recourse to litigation and decision by 
a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot on the fair 
names of their ancestors. Ho opined that the Madras Congress settlement 
would be acceptable to 90 per cent, of enlightened and educated Mahome- 
dans. The League should consider this settlement and declare its opinion on 
it, showing where it was acceptable and where they wanted its modification. 
They had been challenged to produce a constitution and had been taunted 
that if they were sincere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, they 
should produce a joint agreement. This challenge must be accepted and 
the Congress settlement should bo examined and passed with whatever 
changes were deemed desirable, for, after all, it was not unchangeable like 
the laws of the Modes and the Persians. When an agreement was reached 
on the settlement it would bo entrusted to a special committee of Hindus 
and Muslims to draw up a constitution on the basis of the settlement. There- 
after a special meeting of the League could be summoned to ratify the 
owaraj scheme. 


Need for Muslim Newspapers. 

Finally, the^ speaker felt that the community had not a single daily 
new^aper in India, while the Hindus and other communities had a large 
number of journals in every town. To fight political battles without a 
newspaper was like a sepoy without a sword. If they could not float even 
one newspaper how could they claim to have Swaraj 1 The Maharaja of 

Mahmudabad s efforts in this direction should be supported by every Muslim. 
Indeed, this was their primary duty, 

4 . declared that the country was faced by an intense 

sorm. The Muslim League vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 
He would try to pilot it safely but for his success he would need the fullest 
a^istauce of the crew. He particularly thanked Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Naidu 
for attending the session. This ninety-year old lady was younger than their 
young inen, and would not seven crores of Muslims show even the strength 

u gratitude to Mrs. Naidu, to 

whoso efforts the Madras unity settlement owned so much. 

address lasted 45- minutes and he resumed his seat 
feud ^.prolonged applause. The meeting then adjourned. 
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SECOND D A Y— 3 1 S T DECEMBER 1 9 27. 

On this day the Muslim League reassembled in the morniDg, The atten- 
dance was thinner than yesterday, being confined to delegates only. The 
conversations among delegates showed that the general desire was not to take 
any definite decision on the question of electorate and merely to welcome the 
Madras settlement as paving the way for unity without committing themselves 
to its detailed provisions. 

1, — Condolence Resolutions. 

The first two resolutions were moved from the Chair and were passed, 
all standing. They read : — 

(1) The All-India Muslim League mourns the irreparable loss to India caused by the 
sudden death of Masihul-Mulk Hakim Muhammad Ajmal Khan. His sclliess devotion 
in the cause of India’s freedom, his untiring efforts in welding together the various com- 
munities into a united nation and his invaluable services to the nation in general and the 
Muslim community in particular had made him a national asset. The country has lost 
in him a profound scholar and one of the greatest exponents of the art of healing and every 
one in need has been robbed by his death of a true friend and generous benefactor. 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the 
passing away of an illustrious Muslim patriot Wd conveys its sincere and heartfelt condo- 
lences to the bereaved family and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on 
the soul of our departed leader. 

The League calls upon all who mourn his loss to make a united endeavour to com- 
memorate his life’s work by placing on a sound financial basis the Jamia Millia Islamia 
and the Ayurvedic and Unani Tibba College, which owed their origin to him and were 
maintained through his untiring efforts, 

(2) The All-India Muslim League places on record its sense of loss at the sudden and 
premature death of the hon. Syed Alay Nabi, who was associated With the League from its 
very inception, had throughout worked for it and stood by its principles. The League 
offers its sincere condolences to the members of the family of the dec'ased and prays to 
Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul. 

2, — Boycott Resolution. 

Sir All Imam (Bihar), then, on behalf of the Subjects Committee, moved 
the Boycott Resolution, which, the President declared, was the principal re- 
solution of the morning. It ran as follows : — 

The All-India Muslim League emphatically declares that the Statutory Commission 
and the procedure, as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It, therefore, 
resolves that the Mussalmans throughout the country should have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any form. 

Sir Ali IMAM said the Simon Commission had become the subject of 
deep concern and anxiety to tbe people of India. The procedure was already 
known and did not require a detailed exposition. It was clear, firstly, that 
Indians were excluded from the Commission and, secondly, that tbe proce- 
dure reduced them to the position of witnesses. The resolution (Jiealt with 
both these points. 

His Majesty’s Government had given excuse after excuse for the ex- 
clusion of Indians. The statutory bar had been first brought forward, viz.y 
that the Act conceived of a purely Parliamentary Commission, though it 
did not say so in plain terms. As Indians were nob represented in Parlia- 
ment, the exclusion of Indians was inevitable. A meaning had thus been 
placed which the statute did not imply. The legal excuse could not, therefore, 
be taken as placing a just and reasonable construction on law.^ 

Sectarian interests were trotted forth for their exclusion. He did not 
believe that British statesmenship and intellectuality, which stood at such 
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high water mark, could not find representative Indians. The British Cabinet 
could have taken the simple step of asking the provincial and central 
Legislatures to elect a panel from among their members or non-members, 
out of whom five could be selected— two Hindus, one Muslim, one European 
non-official and one High Court judge. But all of these must first be 
elected by the popular Legislatures. The British Government would then 
have been absolved from any criticism about Indian representation. 

As regards 'the accusation of prepossessions, there was no individual 
in the world without a prepossession. ‘ But if there are prepossessions, once 
the oath of office is taken, whether he be British or Indian, he looks upon 
the discharge of hia duties as an official who has got to be dispossessed of 
his prepossessions. And I venture to think that there are many Indians 
who will act on that Commission with a sense of responsibility and not 
allow their prepossessions to come in, just as much as any Britisher. Has a 
single Indian judge of a High Court been found to make communal bias and 
not dispense impartial justice 1 Was the membership of the Commission 
more honourable and onerous than a High Court judgeship ? Are you 
going to submit to this indignity ? I am a moderate of moderates. I was 
called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my conscience finds it impossible to accept 
this Commission.* 

Their opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not merely 
sentimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The real issue 
was what was the relationship between India and England ? Ours was that 
of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the table of 
British statesmanship. It was another relationship to which they were 
lavishly treated during the war. ‘We were called partners. We were told 
of the change in the angle of vision, Our blood had mixed in the battle- 
fields of Flanders. I frankly tell you I fully believed that there was a change 
in the angle of vision, hut I have been disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down *? I, for 
one, an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down*. 

He next examined the procedure of the Commission. The position of 
the select committees would be that of witnesses, Ts that partnership ? Mr. 
Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commission. Misuse of 
language cannot go farther. They are r»o more colleagues than petitioners 
in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which has taken away 
from us the position of partners so long as we are treated as petitioners. 
The delegations to London will also be petitioners. Are you going to subs- 
cribe to this arrangement 1 (No no.) It is the thin end of the wedge. 
Indians must remember their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians 
to-day assert our right to be treated within the Empire as equal partners and 
if we do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to- 
morrow or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our 
claim will not be heard. That claim that has not behind it that assertion 
which I am urging will never be heard ; but the claim that has behind it the 
force of assertiveness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, 
do not be demoralized by any consideration as to whether this thing would 
be heard or not. If it is not heard to-day, the time is coming when it will 
be heard. If still it is not, we shall not care whether it is heard or not.* 

Continuing, Sir Ali Imam said the resolution had been purposely drawn 
U]^ in terma which would he acceptable to all parties — to those who denied 
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any voice to Paliament, to those who stood for a round table conference and 
to those like him who would have been satisfied with Indian members on the 
Commission. The resolution would meet the wishes of all those who had not 
only self-respect but had the necessary patriotism to assert without hesitation 
that self-respect demanded that they must participate on equal terms in the 
framing of the constitution of future India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jinnah. — That is the minimum. 

Sir Ali Imam. — Yea, that is our minimum. You as a responsible body of 
members of the All-India Muslim League will not hesitate to give your un- 
animous support the resolution couched in terms not intemperate bub sober. 
There was no feeling of resentment in the resolution, concluded Sir Ali Imam. 

Mr. Yakub HASAN (Madras) said his experience of the failure of the 
boycotts organized by the non-co-operators had made him sceptic about the 
success of another boycott. But he was glad that the country’s attitude had 
proved him to bo wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-members of the 
Government were for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Eahim, on one side, and Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, on the other. Unless the session laid down the outlines 
for the future constitution, the boycott would not be as fully effective as 
they would like it to be. 

By this time attendance had grown very considerable, and Dr. Ansari 
was given an ovation as he entered the hall. 

Mr. TAMIZ-UD-DIN, opposed the resolution. He said the exclusion 
of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but he asked when before had under 
British rule Indians been given the right to participate. Only a commis- 
sion with a majority of Indians would have been acceptable. ‘ We have not 
been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.’ It was said 
India had won the right of equality during the war. But since then, non- 
co-operation had been launched and failed. There were in India two schools 
of thought- Those who would take nothing from England would logically 
boycott the Commission, (“ Mr. Mohamed Ali.” — Hear, hear,) though such 
course would be of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government out of fear of India, at some future date, going out of 
the Empire was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. These men 
should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmins and the depressed classes would go before the Com- 
mission. The Muslims were also a depressed class under economic slavery 
to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott when the other depressed 
classes did not do it 1 ‘It will do some harm to the whole of India and from 
the Mahomedan point of view it will be suicidal. Do not fritter away your 
energies in boycott. If you can agree upon a constitution and caif compose 
your differences, that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead a challenge 
and if after that your demands are satisfied, if England goes hack^ upon pro- 
mises, then it will he time to consider what steps to follow to bring England 
down upon her knees, if that is at all possible. If you boycott the Com- 
mission now, you will be putting the cart before the horse. England has 
given you a challenge to draw up a constitution. If we can agree, there can- 
not be any purpose in boycott.’ 

Maulana Mohamed ALI replying to Mr. Tamiz-ud'Din,^ asked, if the 
speaker was a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust to 
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him the task of his household management? So it was that no nation could 
concede to another nation the right of rule over it. The Germans were 
better organisers than Englishmen. Would Englishmen, therefore, surrender 
their country to German rule ? 

T admit/ proceeded Mr. Mohamed All, 1 am unfit to wrest the rule 
back from English bands, but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the preamble of the Act of 1919,^ My 
Quarrel is not with the jury. Even if it had consisted of Indians exclusively, 
my obiection would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 members of Parliament,^ not 70 will pass the test and 

these will be those who are untrue to India s salt. t - r 

Miss Mayo, continued Mr. Mohamed Ali, had been supplied information 

by imperial service men. He had proof with him of a letter wiitten by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to Mr. Coatman, asking for a subsidy for the 

“Aligarh Mail.*’ (“ Voices ’’.—Bead it.) 

The speaker said it ran^ — ‘I introduce to you Mr. Jaffry, editor, 

“ Aligarh Mail.” Will you please pay him from September to January? 
(Shame.) Will you please give him general advice and give him also practical 
tips. — Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin.’ 

Mr. Mohamed Ali.— It is this class of people who come to tell us not 
to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity. 

Beverting to the subject of the Statutory Commission, Mr, Mohamed 
Ali said the British Government already made up their mind on the subject 
of changes in the constitution. No Hindu was going before the Commission. 
So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of Muslims. The 
Bi'itishers’ game was only to grant something to one community against 
another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not believe 
that for a little gain the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. If they 
did, with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and ask 
them to adopt the Muslim faith ? 

Mr. Jaffry, ex”editor of “ Aligarh Mail, ’ testified to the letter Quoted 
by Mr. Mohamed Ali having been given to him by Dr. Ziauddin^ Ahmed and 
his having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government. 

Mr. Barkat ALI, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said even assuming 
that the final responsibility lay with Parliament, the inclusion of^ Indians on 
the reportir'g body could not have interfered with that responsibility.^ Place- 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-esteem. 

Mr. Chagla, Secretary, Bombay Provincial Muslim League, asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus ? They 
must join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective. 

Mr. Shameuddin Ahmed (Bengal) asked whether British rule had made 
Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din go so low as to call Muslims depressed classes. 

Maulana Zafar Ali, of Lahore, declared that with the exception of those 
who worshipped official pottage, the whole Punjab was with them. When 
what they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabha element had surrendered 
itself to the Congress, will the Muslims must not hesitate ? 

Mrs, BESANT then addressed the gathering. She said every invader 
before the British had identified himself with the people of India and had 
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settled down and become Indians. The Britishers had, however, remained 
foreigners. They extended their domains by resorting sometimes to fraud 
and sometimes by setting Indians against Indians. The Britishers had 
wielded authority but had never become Indians. During the war Mr. 
Asquith had stated that foreign yoke would be intolerable and had callfld 
upon Indians to help. 

]Mis> Besant declaied that since she entered public life 53 years ago, she 
had claimed home rule. 'No one nation has the right to govern another. 
(Hear, hear.) The life of a people may change, but the nation remains in- 
destructible. It is as eternal as God Himself and to deny the right to that 
nation of self-government is treason against humanity as a whole. Those who 
live in India should identify themselves with her life and national struggle. 
My own fundamental objection to the Commission is that it is a step back- 
Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had through the Duke of Connaught 
sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the beginning of 
Swaraj within the Empire and how this exclusively foreign Commission°was 
appointed and how it was to go back even on the existing Eeforms, ' We 
have the right to rule ourselves and it is in the assertion of this right that I 
voted in the Congress for national independence.^ The Prince of Wales had 
wisely called this Commonwealth of Nations. Domination must disappear 
and every nation must be willing partner in the commonwealth on the basis 
of mutual service. 

Continuing, Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could join to support it. She was not sorry that even two or three Indians 
were not appointed on the Commission as that might have made them 
linger on by accepting half a loaf instead of full. Concluding, she made an 
impassioned appeal for boycott of this foreign Commission. 

The resolution of Sir Ali Imam was put to the vote and was declared 
carried amidst acclamation by an overwhelming majority, only two dissenting. 

3. — Joint Electorate. 

Mr. Barket ALI next moved the compromise resolution, on behalf of the 
Subjects Committee, adoptiog the Delhi proposals and the Congress settle- 
ment, subject to the modification that separate electorates, which are inevitable 
under the present circumstances, will he abandoned in favour of general 
electorate with reserved seats only after Sind is actually constituted into a 
and the separate province North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan are 
actually granted the same reforms as other provinces. The resolution ran as 
follows ; — 

# 

Constitution' fob India, 

The All-India Muslim League authorizes the Council of the League to appoint a sub- 
committee to confer with the Working Committee of the Indian National Cor^ress and 
sneh other organizations as the council may think proper for the purpose of drafting a 
constitution for India, in which the interests of the Muslim community will be safeguarded 
having regard to the following proposals, which the League approves of and adopts, and 
subsequentJy take part in the National Convention which is going to take place in Delhi 
in March next, as suggested by the Indian National Congress. 

Sind and Feuntib* Pkovinces. 

(1) That Sind should be separated from the Bombay PresMmK^ and constituted Into 
a separate autonomous province. 
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(2) That reforms should be introduced in the North-West Frontier Province and 
in Baluchistan, placing them on the same footing as the other provinces. 

(:i) That in the present circumstances the representation of Mussalmana in the 
different Legislatures of the country through separate electorates is inevitable and that the 
Muslims will not accept any scheme involving a surrender of this valuable right unless and 
until Sind is actually constituted a separate autonomous province and reforms, as aforesaid, 
are actually introduced in the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan provinces. When 
these requirements arc fully aatisfind, the Muslims will be prepared to abandon separate 
electorates in favour of joint electorate with reservation of seats, fixed on the basis of the 
population of different comru unities, subject to what is stated hereinafter : 

(i) In Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Muslim majority 
shall make the same concessions with regard to the proportion of seats reserved to the 
Hindu minority that the Hindu maj >rity in other provinces would make to Muslim minor- 
ities over and above the proportion of the population of the provinces which shall be the 
minimum basis. 

(ii) In the central Legislature, Muslim representation shall not be less than (?) 

Bbliqious Settlement. 

The League further resoUcil bodily to incorporate in the text of the above resolution 
the provisions in the Madras Congress settlement regarding liberty of conscience, religious 
legislation in legislatures, the cow and music question and conversion. 

Mr. Barlcat Ali said the resolution repeated their old position, vvith this 
important exception that for the first time in the history of the League there 
was a change in its angle of vision. 'Wo are offering by means of this change 
a sincere hand of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who have 
objected to the principle of separate electorates.’ If the Hindus joined the 
Muslim demand and the Government, Sind coaid be separated and the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan be given reforms. But unless these con- 
ditions were fulfilled, Muslims would not bo able to give up separate elec- 
torates. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it. He said the Congress Conamittee bad sat till 2 o^clock at night and the 
Hindus fought Hindus to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the 
Muasalmans to speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and 
earn the everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that lakhs of Muslima today all over India 
were crying against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A 
time would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to 
exist. But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that 
the principle of adult suffrage should be made another condition to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Muslims were economically poorer and 
adult suffrage would be the only remedy. 

Mr, Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the return of 
Muslim commissioners in overwhelming numbers in Chittagong and elsewhere. 
This had^ happened in spite of the zemindar and Mahajan influences, because 
the Muslim consciousness' had now been roused. Here was a chance for 
the best men to be returned. ‘ Some say separate electorate is our ** magna 
charta.” 1 deny that. W e have a right to exist and on that right we stand- 
Let us give a lead to the masses.^ 

Mr. Aziz-ul-Haq (Bengal) proposed that the discussion on the matter be 
delerred for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Haq supported Mr. Barkat Ali, He contested the state- 
ments of Mr. Wahid Hiwsain and declared that wM the exception of two 
municipalities in east Bengal) there was no other municipality with a Muslim 
majority. The fate of the Bengal Pact had shaken Ms faith. 
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Mr. Akram Khan (Bengal) warned the delegates against adult suffrage, 
proposed by Mr, Zafar AH, which would reduce, according to census, the 
Musliin majority in Bengal. He wanted the speakers to state frankly what 
their views were. 

Dr. Besant’s Acceptance 

At this stage, Dr. BESANT announced her acceptance of the proposals. 
The Commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorate with reserved 
seats. She, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolution re^ 
garding the creating of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan and would see that this change was made in the Bill ; other- 
wise she would not work for its passage in the House of Oommons, She, 
however, foresaw no difficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD declared that by the Lucknow Pact they had 
sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the door 
for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Mussalmans in India, 
The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured Muslim 
representation, but what was vital for the existence of the community was 
the recognition of its numercial strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of aflfairs as would guarantee to them in the future of 
India a proper share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure, hut the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time 
five provinces of which no less than three (Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. If the Muslims 
did not recognize this great step they were not fit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces and whatever treat- 
ment Hindus accorded in the nine provinces, Muslims would accord the same 
treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a great gain ? Was 
not a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights 1 

Mr. JINN AH said those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, hut did not get that support which they expected 
from their Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May in Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. He emphasized that 
every one was not expected to agree to every word or every clause of the 
long resolution before them but so far as the spirit of it was concerned ha 
was in favour of it. All his public life he had believed in doing his best 
to carry his people with him. When he came to Calcutta, ho had no doubt 
that some opponents would blame them for having adopted the resolution 
that they were going to adopt. But in this League he found an overwhelming 
majority for the resolution. 

‘ These proposal8^ proceeded Mr. Jinnah, ^ are the outcome of many 
heads. You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every w>rd and 
every clause of this long resolution. But so far as the spirit of the prof 
posals is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to both communities. We 
have got a majority in this house, but shall we be able to carry the majority 
in the country 1 Nothing will please me more, but at the same time ^ it 
will be fair to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied that the majority 
of Musalmans throughout the country are in favour of it. That remains to 
be decided and it will be our business to try our best to make the people 
understand and convince them, to carry them with us, because on merits 
I am convinced that this proposal is the finest thing &at can happen to 
Musalmans and to India.’ 

57 
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Mrs. Sarojini NAIDU said Maulana Abul Ealam Azad had struck the 
only note that was necessary) namely) that they should not ^ook a e se e 
ment in the petty spirit of traders. The Indian National Congress was not 
a sectarian body. It adopted the Muslim proposals because they were so 
just and so reasonable and not as the price paid for Mus hm co-oper^ion in 
the national struggle. She would ask them to see that the great democrat c 
spirit of Islam and the great metaphysical spirit of Hinduism should mingle 
to make for Indian nationhood. • .j 

Major Graham POLE on being called upon to address the gathering) said 
he belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr. Lansbury, that no 
nation had been made by God that was fib to rule ano her nation. They 
believed that good government was nob a substitute for self goyerni e . 
Every people had something to contribute to the worlds i a '^we 

self-determination. As for Lord Birkenhead, he had heard hard things about 
him. But Lord Birkenhead had been the greatest unifier of India for genera- 
tions. On his return he would tell the Secretary of State so. The speaker 
said that by coincidence he had attended the Lucknow Congress and also the 
Madras Congress, at both of which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. 
The Madras settlement was even greater than the Lucknow_ one. ine one 

thing wanted was that every Indian should be proud of being an Indian, so 

that like Eomans he could say :-‘I am a citizen of In^a and that ejiough. 
He was sorry why they so much read British history. He e um 
he read Indian history, which should make Indians tremendously proud of 

them^elvM^^ Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 

members were sincerely anxious to do their best for India and if duo o 
long distance there was not a proper understanding of the Indian situaimn, 
let them not misunderstand India’s friends in England, who were doing ttmir 
best] GTcry day to bring about a bettei' undorstanding and to wor oi a 
Swaraj which, he hoped, many like him would see India in their hie time 

attain triumphantly. i ; Mr 

Both the amendments having been withdrawn, the resolution 01 ivi • 

Barkat Ali was put and declared carried unanimously amidst cheers. 

A small Bub-committee was appointed to recommend changes in the rules 

and the session was adjourned till next day. 


THIRD D AY--- 1 S T J AN U ARY 1 9 28, 


Other Resolutions. 

Eeswming its session in the town hall this afternoon, the Alhindia Muslim 
League adopted a resolution condemning the action of Sir ^ Mubamma a 
and his colleagues in rebelling against the authority and decision of 
of the League to hold its session in Calcutta and purporting to hold one ar 
Lahore in contravention of the constitution of the League. The ^®®ting 

further opined that the responsibility for causing a split among the Muasai 

mans at this critical juncture in the history of the community must rest upon 


Sk Muhammad. . t i. 'Pi-.r.^nK 

- The meeting next adopted a resolution regretting that the ir 1 

Provincial Mudim League had flagrantly defied the authority of the presen 

body of the League and deemed it essential as a matter of disciplinary 
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pT iple that the constitution and authority of the League should be main- 
tained and upheld. In the circumstances the only course open to the League 
was to disr.ffiliate the Puniab Provincial Muslim League and it was resolved 
that this body should be disaffiliated and the Muslims of the Punjab called 
upon to constitute a provincial Muslim League truly representative of the 
Punjab. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulana Mahomed Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim xjeague and he should have liked that an opportunity be given to 
Sir Muhammad Shafi to justify his conduct, but the way Sir Muhammad had 
behaved left no other course open. 

The League also decided, on the motion of the president Maulvi 
Mahomed Yakub, to call upon the Mussalmans of India to lend full support 
to the project of the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others to start a daily 
Muslim newspaper at Lucknow. 

The remaining resolutions condemned firing on the Mahomedans at Kul- 
kati and the Government’s refusal to institute an enquiry into the occurrence 
and the refusal of a passport to Mr. Saklatvala to return to India, resented 
the action of the Central Provinces Government in refusing to issue reports of 
Mr. Awari’s health and demanded the release or trial in open court of the 
Bengal Ordinance prisoners. 

At the request of the president. Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA ad' 
dressed the meeting and, in an impassioned appeal for unity, said that the 
responsibility for the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to the ques- 
tion of cow killing or music before mosques and the Pandit thought that it 
was yet possible for them to sit down and arrive at some conclusion to settle 
the matter. As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
differences and misrepresenting them to the civilised world outside and by 
their own action they were perpetuating their own serfdom. The Pandit 
recalled Plassey and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable occur 
rences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and power. 

Eeferring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit characterised it as a 
God-given opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as possible. 

Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them 
to be united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to each other and to 
have confidence in each other, always remembering that they were Indians 
first and Hindus and Mussalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there 
would be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. JINNAH declared : — A conatitu^nal war 
has been declared on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are naot 
to come from our side. Let the Government sue for peace. We are denied 
equal partnership. We will resist the new doctrine to the best of our power* 
Jallianwalla Bagh was a physical butchery, the Simon Commission is butchery 
of our souls. By appointing an exclusively white Commissiort, Lord Birken- 
head has declared our unfitness for Self-Government. I welcome Pandit 
Malaviya and I welcome the hand of fellowship extended to us by Hindu 
leaders from the platform of the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabba^ For, 
to me this offer is more valuable than any concession which Hie British 
Government can make. Let us then grasp the hand of fellowship. This m 
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indeed a bright day, and for achieving this unity thanks are due to Lord 
Birkenhead. 

In declaring the session closed, the president described it was a success- 
ful one, having regard to the quantity and quality of the work done. 


The Rival Lahore Session. 

The Lahore section of the All-India Muslim League, which was wavering 
till the evening the 30th December, and was anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the Calcutta section having learnt of the Calcutta decision not to postpone 
the meeting, also made up its mind to hold the session at Lahore the next day. 

Twenty-five persons and institutions had sent either telegrams or letters 
from different parts of the country, approving of the Lahore session of the League. 
These included messages from the Muslim Federation (Bombay), the Anjuman 
Ittihad-i-Islamia (Poona), the Khilafat-ul-Masih (Qadian) and the hon. Sir Maho- 
med Fakhruddin (Bihar). 

The Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League commenced on the 31st 
December in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at 11-25 a.m. The hall was crowded. 
Lord Headley was cheered as he entered the hall. At 11-20 the president- 
elect and chairman of the Reception Committee entered the hall in procession, 
accompanied by prominent members of the Reception Committee. Prominent 
Punjab Khilafatists including Dr. Muhammad Alam, Malik Lai Khan, Chaudhri 
Afzal Haq and Shaikh Hissam-ud-Din were also present. 

Three hundred and fifty-two delegates attended the session, 300 from the 
Punjab, 21 from the United Provinces, 12 from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, six from Bombay and Delhi, each, four from Calcutta and three from Sind. 

Syed Amir Ali’s Message. 

Messages expressing inability to attend the League and wishing it success 
were read from a number of Mahomedans from different parts of the country. 
A message was received from Syed Amir Ali (London), which said that the 
policy of boycott was prejudicial to the interests of India, specially to minority 
interests. 


The Welcome Address. 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying tnat he observed 
with a feeling of sadness that some of their prominent brethren who should have 
been present here to-day were absent. The small body of Muslims holding their 
meting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to understand the seriousness 
of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Refe^ing to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the decision of 
an overwhelming majority of Mussulmans to co-operate with the Commission 
was not ^stily adopted. It was the result of profound knowledge and painful 
experience of the treatment meted out to them by the Hindus. There was no 
other course open to them but to come to this conclusion. The Muslims as a 
niinority community must vindicate their rights and the only chance under the 

circumstances was to approach the Simon Commission with manly composure 
and seek justice from it. 

/t\ Ali Khan then enumerated the following Muslim demands : — 

various legislatures and local bodies on a 
^ system of separate electorates, (3) separation of Sind from 

a^t^muha^^alW that Zulfiqar Ali Khan said : — We declare it 

V y t, while we have no desire to infringing on the rights of 
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others, we strongly resent our rights being infringed on by others. We shall 
wait to see what notice Government take of our complaint in this connection. 
If I were literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, I would 
say better a terrible end than terror without end. 

Concluding, Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan said that if further extension of the re- 
forms was made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial 
autonomy as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. 
It was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved the modern civilisa- 
tion from utter ruin. Was it possible that with such a record and equipment 
for self-government, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said : — It is not yet too late 
to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter the magic 
word that we are united and the world will bow before you. Keep silent and 
you remain in bondage. Together we can master even hostile fate. But if you 
do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the blame will rest with you. 

President's Address. 

The president. Sir Muhammad Shafi then delivered his presidential address. 

‘ I am sincerely convinced’, said he, ^ that in the existing political conditions 
in this country, joint electorate, whether with or without reserved seats, would 
be certain to furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the two 
communities and would in consequence be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Indian nationalism.’ He ridiculed the suggestion that separate elec- 
torates had been the cause of inter-communal friction. He pointed out that 
separate communal electorates were first introduced as a result of the Minto- 
Morlcy Reforms and for a period of years since their introduction the two great 
communities lived in an atmosphere of mutual co-operation and good-will. One 
of the basic principles of the modern system of democratic government was that 
the legislature should be really representative of the people. The system of 
electorates in India must, therefore, be so framed as to give the fullest scope to 
the real representation of the population, including the Adi-Hindus and labour. 

Referring to the Simon Commission, he said what concerned the Muslim 
community, in particular, was the provision in the Reforms Scheme of 1921 that 
the present Commission was to consider the working of the franchise and the 
constitution of electorates, including the important matter of retention of com- 
munal representation. He, therefore, requested all to settle their political 
differences and then present a united demand on behalf of India regarding the 
next step in the constitutional advance. A unanimous demand thus made would 
be irresistible, no matter what the constitution of the Royal Commission might be. 

The Muslim League, therefore, should call upon the sister communities to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement of inter-communal political controversies and 
to prepare a scheme of constitutional reforms which, while satisfying the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Indian political intelligentsia, would at the same time 
ensure to the Muslim community and other minorities in India enjoyment of their 
just lights and the satisfaction of their reasonable aspirations. 

He urged the appointment of a committee to collaborate with the <jjpmmittees 
appointed by other organisations to evolve a satisfectory scheme and to bring 
about unanimity of public opinion. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi demanded the introduction of crmstitutional and ad- 
ministrative reforms in the North-West Frontier Province and separation of 
Sind from the Bombay Presidency. The speaker discussed at length the future 
reforms and said the existing control of the Secretary of State in departments 
dealing with internal affairs was not conducive to the best interests of adminis- 
tration. He sugg^ted that the Government of India be relieved of the irksome 
chains with which they were bound in this respect. 

Detailing his suggestions for immediate reforms in the central and pro- 
vincial maclaneries, he urged mter alia ” that the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment be placed in charge of one member ; and an additional civilian member 
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fnr the Army he appointed to take his place within the Indian Cabinet j and 
membership of the Viceroy^s Executive Council be increased to eight, four of 
whom shmiltl he Indians, He also opined that in the central Government the 
ntfinher or members in charge of transferred subjects be selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people in the central Legislature and should 
he made responsildc to it fc^r their administration. As for diarchy in the pro- 
vinces, Sir Muhammad Shafi remarked tliat this interesting experiment should 
now lie ahandoncti and they should revert to the principle of unitary provincial 
Governments. 

He then dwelt on the legality or otherwise of the meetings of the council of 
the Albindia Muslim Leaj^uic held at Delhi on November 20th and December 
XI, respectively. He said be was elected president of the League by both the 
council meetings and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved of his election 
ami the council of the All-India Muslirn League thus became functus officio”. 

As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual meeting were 
concerned it was obvious that where the validity of a decision depended on the 
agreement of two parties, no one of them had any power to set it aside after the 
necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at. The pretence of Dr. 
Kitchicw to call the meeting of December iith was the statement issued to the 
press by him that he (Sir M. Shafi) would relinquish the presidentship in favour 
of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing to support separate Muslim 
electorates. 

That, Said Sir Muhammad Shafi, was obyiouslyr a matter between the Aga 
Khan and himself and until he finally tendered his resignation of the _ president- 
ship, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the council to decide 
what had already been finally settled on November 20th. Therefore, the meeting 
held on December nth was entirely illegal and he did not know under what 
rule and aiuhorily Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was elected president of the Calcutta 
session of the League, yesterday. This election took place without even sending 
any intimation to members of the council of the All-India Muslim League, who 
were in Lahore, and, therefore, as they truly elected president of the All-India 

Muslim League, Sir Muhammad Shafi declared the meeting in Calcutta as illegal. 

The I^cague then adjourned and formed into a subjects committee to discuss 
draft resolutions which were put before the open session which met again in 
the afternoon at 3-30 p. m. 

I, — Invitation to Non-Muslim Communities. 

Mr. Ghuznavi (Bengal) moved the first resolution, which ran as follows 

*This annual session of the All-India Muslim League invites the leaders of all 
non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactory settlement with the 
Muslim community, before the Royal Commission begins its work, regarding the 
future constitution of India and the rights and interests of the Muslim community 
as embodied in the foregoing resolutions, with a view to a joint preparation of a 
draft constitution for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and 
interests of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory Com- 
mission or the British Parliament or both.^ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to boycott 
the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. Points of 
order wer^s raised by Mr. Afzal Haq and Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that the speech 
the mover was reading had no relevancy to the subject under discussion. 

The president allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes Mr, Aurengzeb Kan (Frontier Province) also rose to a 
point of order and asked the president to inform the house on which resolution 
the mover was making the speech. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan asked the president whether there was any time 
limit for the mover of the resolution. 

Amidst -constant interruptions, Mr.Ghttznavi had to hurry through his speech. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani, secemding the resolution, said their experience of 
the noiKco-^eration days showed that the boycott of the Commission would not 
succeed. They should, Uierefore, put their -heads, together and irame a consti- 
tution for Indiay'Wtsich Commission and if that 
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was not accepted there would be time for a boycott. He did not believe that 
they had been insulted by the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The 
insult was in the appointment of the Commission itself. He therefore advised that 
they should not talk of boycott at that stage. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, (Khilafatist, Punjab) next rose to speak and was 
greeted with loud shouts of ‘Allah-o-Akbar’ by the Khilafatists who had turned 
out in greater strength in the afternoon session than in the morning session. He 
said if a mutual understanding with sister communities in India was their objec- 
tive, they should devote their attention to that question ; why should they bring 
in the Royal Commission at all in the resolution ? 

At this stage the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the Khilafat- 
ists when the president had to appeal for order. On this more confusion followed 
and Dr. Muhammad Alam and Malik Lakshan, Khilafat leaders, had to come 
on the ^‘dais” and appeal to the audience to stop all shouting. Within a few 
minutes order was restored and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continuing, said that because 
the boycott programme during the non-co-operation days failed that was no 
reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal Commission. He believed 
that no programme in the world was ever carried out completely or successfully 
to the satisfaction of all. As Mussalmans it was their duty to convert the whole 
world to Islam. Had they been able to do it ? If they had not, should they give 
up Islam ? After 50 years of begging, all that the Government had given them 
was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end-all of Mussalmans ? 
From his own experience in the Punjab Legislative Council he could say that they, 
the Mussalman members of the Council, by co-operating with the Government, had 
gained nothing. For six years the Government took advantage of the Muslim 
co-operation and when it found that the Hindus and Mussalmans were fighting 
with each other and Mussalmans’ co-operation was no longer necessary, it did 
not care for them. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution, but as he had exceeded 
the time limit the president asked him to resume his Seat. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, said 
the boycott would do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their 
interests by swallowing poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 

An Amendment. 


Dr. Muhammad Alam (Punjab, Khilafatist), in moving an amendment 
proposing the deletion of the last portion of the resolution, said the resolution 
was really divided into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, leading 
them nowhere. He could, however, understand the sense of the first portion 
of the resolution, but the second portion, in his ^ opinion, was i^amngl^. 
They should not welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white ^mmission 
the British Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg^d accept as 
a gift even if the whole of India was given to him._ (Hear, hear). They would not 
gain anything by bowing before the Commission and kissing the feet 01 its 

Mian Shah Nawaz, Punjab, supporting the resolution said that he refused 
to believe that all Mussalmans were flatterers of the Government and posse^^ 
slave mentality, Mussalmans at times of need and crisis h^ sacnfied even their 
lives. What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in framing a ^istitution 
for India the interests of the seven crores of Muslims must be safeguarded. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, (Punjab), supported t^ amendment and ^id 
he was entirely in favour of the first part of the resolutiOT did not believe 
that any Mussalman would oppose it, but the second part of the resolution ranted 
to divide them and raise a controversial issue. If tbe^L^gue was anxious to pass 
a resolution regarding the Commission, it could do ^ in the form 01 a serrate 
resolution. The acceptance of the amendment did not prevent them ftom bring- 
ing a fresh resolution on the Commis^on and it would be still open to them 
to welcome or boycott it. He had wired to Mr. Jinnah that questi^ 

should not be brought forward at the Calcutta session of the League. He 
appealed to the audience not be^misled by the idea t^t because many promi- 
nent Musalmans were present in the gatharingt ^ favour of weliXMning 
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the Commission, they should suspend their own judgment. They should not 
forget that equally capable and self-sacrificing Muslims had gathered in Calcutta 
to discuss this very question and they should not ignore their views. 

Mr. Aurangzeb Khan (Frontier Province) said he knew full well that the 
Commission will not bring any special blessings for them, but if it was boycott the 
Muslim interests would suffer. 

Mr. Anis Ahmad (Bombay) said that Muslims would not gain anything from 
Hindus, who treated their own brethren (the depressed classes) as untouchables. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan (Bombay) said for five years he was connected with 
the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements, but he could not understand the 
policy of Mr. Jinnah and the boycotters. 

Mr. Mazhar Ali Azhar (Punjab) supported the amendment. He was sorry 
to see that they were all blaming the Hindus, but the fact was that more of their 
rights were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslims 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab^ got whatever they 
wanted by their determined agitation. He wished the Muslims had turned their 
attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the British and had not blamed 
the Hindus. 

Mr. Zafarulla Khan, (Punjab), said that if they wanted to end the British 
domination, either they should rise in an armed revolt or submit to a Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The first was not possible and, therefore, they should 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and submit their views before it, especially 
when the Hindus were doing active propaganda and placing their views before 
the British public in England. 

Sheikh Hissamuddin (Punjab Khilafatist) supported the amendment and said 
that if the Mussulmans could stand on their own legs no power on earth could 
destroy them and there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commission 
at this stage. 

Dr. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by the presi- 
dent, but before he put the resolution to the vote the president wanted to speak 
on the resolution and said that by keeping away from the Commission they would 
invite an exparte decree against them. 

Chaudhri Afzal Haq, at this stage, rose to a point of order and asked whether 
the president, being chairman, could speak for the resolution. 

Dr. Alam asked whether it was fair for the president to do so. 

The president said he had every right to speak as he was not occupying the 
position there as Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The amendment of Dr. Alam was then put to the vote and declared lost by 
the president. 

Dr. Alam and Mr. Afzal Haq claimed a division. The \otes were counted by 
provinces. It was found that Bengal, the U. P., Bombay, Delhi, and the Frontier 
Province were against the amendment and of the Punjab delegates 63 were in 
favour of the amendment and loi against. 

Dr, Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab votes. The president 
refused to recount the vote and declared the amendment lost and the original 
resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion and uproar now followed, 
which continued for some time, and the Khilafatists, headed by Dr. Alam, left the 
hall shouti-ng, ‘ Shame, shame ’ at the president and the organisers of the League* 

Other Resolutions. 

Order being restored, the following resolution moved by Mr. Yamin Khan 
were then passed unanimously. 

“ This meeting of the All-India Muslim League declares that neither the 
proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity at Delhi on 
March 2nd 1927, in their original form nor in their amended form as passed by 
the Congress at Madras are acceptable to the Mussalmans of India.^' 

The following three resolutions were put from the chair and passed unani- 
mously. 

The first urged the introduction of constitutional reforms in the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, tfie second urged the separation of Sind from Bombay, 
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with a reformed constitution of its own, and the third appointed a committee of 27 
members with Sir Muhammad Shafi, “ex-officio” member, to devise a scheme of 
constitutional advance and to collaborate with the committees appointed by other 
Indian organisations to frame a constitution for India on the principles adopted 
by the Lahore annual session. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal moved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community in Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of its majority rights in the provincial Councils, and urged the Govern- 
ment to remove this injustice done to the Muslims in 1921. 

This was also passed unanimously. The League then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—2ST JANUARY 1 927. 

The All-India Muslim League reassembled to-day at 12-30 p.m. The atten- 
dance as thin and the Khilafatists were not present. The president read 
two messages, which he had received from Bengal. The first message, signed 
by ten Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A. H. Ghaznavi, Dr. Suhrawardy, Khan 
Bahadui Imdad-ud-din Ahmed, Deputy President, Bengal Council, Sahibzaba Ali 
Naqi and others, stated that Bengal opinion was behind the Lahore session and 
wished it success and asked Mr. Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory 
Commission. The second message was from four Bengal members of the All- 
India Muslim League, who regretted their absence but recognised the Lahore 
session and asked the president to count on their votes for the Statutory Com- 
mission. 

Earmarking of Grants-in-aid for Muslims. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan moved the first resolution today, which aksed the 
Government to earmark a reasonable share of the bonuses and grants-in-aid 
meant for various nation-building departments for the purpose of the Muslim 
community. He said his experience of the United Provinces an.i of the Maho- 
medans in other provinces was that a very large part of the grants ear-marked 
for education was not spent on Muslim education. Whenever they had tried to 
ask for more money for Muslims they had been dubbed as reactionaries. There- 
fore they had no other alternative but to demand that the Mahomedans should 
be given an adequate proportion of grants, otherwise they would be deprived 
of those advantages which they were entitled to get from the Government. 

Mr. Shuja ud-din supported the resolution which was carried. 

Round Table Conference of Muslim Leagues, 

Mr, Masudul Hasan (United Provinces) then moved a resolution authorising 
the president to call a round table conference of Muslim Leaguers of all organ- 
isations to bring about unity of thought in political ideals amongst the Muslims 
of India and said they should make every effort to unite the various differing 
elements among Muslims. It was extremely unfortunate that they were so hope- 
lessly divided especially at this juncture, when one set of resolutions was being 
discussed at Calcutta and another at Lahore. 

Mr. Gul Mahammad (Punjab), seconding the resolution, Said that their 
differences would be exploited by a third party and they would gain nothing from 
the Government if they went on fighting. 

Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan rose to a point of order and asked the president 
whether it was relevant to the subject under discussion to refer to such isddents 
which took place outside. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

A New Constitution for Muslim League. 

Sheik Abdulla (United Provinces) next moved authorising the council of tha 
All-India Muslim League to appoint a committee to draft a new and suitabl® 
constitution for the Leogue as the present constitution had become quite out of 
date. The resolution was passed without discussion. 

Election of Office-Bearers. 

He next moved : — . * • 

“The All-India Muslim League hereby elects Sir Muhammad Shafi as its presi- 
dent, Sir Muhammad Iqbal as its general secretary and Maulana Hasrat Mohani 

58 
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as joint secretary. The League also authorises the council to appoint joint secre- 
taries for various provinces and make suitable arrangements for the collection 
and expenditure of the funds of the League and engage such paid servants or 
office-bearers as are necessary in the opinion of the council for carrying out the 
work of the League.’ 

Mr. Ghaznavi (Bengal), seconding the resolution, paid tributes to the many 
qualities of head and heart of the president and said he had great pleasure in 
welcoming Sir Muhammad Shaft as president of the League. Turning to Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known through- 
out India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin bu throughout the world. He 
had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir M. Iqbal as secretary. 
Speaking about Mr. Hasrat Mohani, he said Mr. Mohani needed no intpduction 
at his hands. When a man like Mr. Hasrat Mohani had come to their side after 
revising his previous opinion, it was a proof that there was right and reason on 
their side, 

Mr. Fateh Mohammed (Bombay) supported the resolution. 

Raja Gazanfar Ali Khan, (Punjab) opposed the resolution and said he could 
not understand how they would support such resolutions when they had appoin- 
ted a round table conference to bring about unity among the various sections 
of Mussalmans. They could not ignore the fact ihat another All-India Muslim 
League was being held at Calcutta and that in the circumstances they should not 
adopt such a course. He had nothing to say against the personality of Sir 
Mohamed Shaft or Sir M. Iqbal, but they should not adopt this resolution in the 
name of the All India League. Mr. Jinnah was already the president of the 

All-India Muslim League. ^ • -u • 

At this stage, the president, interrupting the speaker, said ‘No. Mr. Jinnah is 
no longer presiden^ He had ceased to be president from June, 1927, when his 
term expired.’ The president read the rules of the League on this point. 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadiq (Amritsar) Said he had been sitting as a neutral 
since yesterday and was watching all the discussions, but today’s debate on this 
resolution compelled him to speak out his mind. He was pained to find that 
objectionable remarks were made by some members about Messrs. Jinnah, Ansari, 
Mohamad Ali and Abul Kalam Azad and that such speakers were not stopped 
by the president, Wlien the Khilafatists wer present in the hall yesterday all the 
supporters of the president were sitting quiet but today, taking advantage of their 
absence, they were in a merry mood and passing all sorts of resolutions. This 
reminded him of the proverb: ‘When the cat is away the mice are at play.’ He 
had met Dr. Kitchlew on Dec. 14 last at Amritsar, when the latter said that he 
had not resigned the secretaryship of the League. (Voices of ‘ No. no.’) They 
should not take advantage of the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and other 
Muslim leaders from this session and appoint office-bearers. The time will ^ soon 
come when they would have to meet in conference over the Statutory Commission 
and the framing of a constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their action of today. If they appointed these persons today, they would have to 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir M. Iqbal and Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
not to accept the offices offered to them. After concluding his speech Mr Sadiq 
left the meeting. 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir M. Shaft ^ was 
put to 4ft® vote by Sir Zulftqar Ali Khan, chairman of the reception committee, 
and was carried amidst acclamation. 

Calcutta Unity Conference Decision. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved the last resolution : 

“This session records its sense of deep regret that the Hindus, as a commu- 
nity, should have rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference regard- 
ing the question of cow slaughter and music before mosques by means of unani- 
mous resolutions passed at the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, the All-India Aryan 
Congress and now at the Madras session of the Indian National Congress in a 
form not acceptable to Muslims.’ 

This resolution was passed. The session then concluded. 
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^ Berai Hindu Sabha Conference. 

Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was 
held on the 6TH AUGUST in the Venkatesh Hall, Nagpur. The Chairman of the 

r c”“ welcoming the delegates, pointed out the imperative 

necessity of the Hindu Sangathan and Sudhi movements. 


o* NAIR took the Chair, on being proposed and seconded by 

Sir B. K, Bose and the Hon'ble Sir S. M. Chitnavis, Mn Aney, and others. Sir 
bankaran thanked the Nagpur people for having accorded him a rousing recep- 
tion, and expressed that the splendid reception was not intended for him personally, 
but for the Hindu cause for which he came to Nagpur. He then delivered his 
Speech. The following is the Presidential Address 


I regard my election to preside over your Conference as a great compliment 
to me. As I do not belong to the Sabha, I shall proceed at once to tell you my 
reasons for supporting the Sabha in its essential activities as I understand them. 

^ years ago our Mahomedan brethren were at a great disadvantage, 
ibey had not availed themselves of English education to the same extent as their 
Hindu brethren. They naturally therefore formed their associations to press 
claims, so that they may not suffer by the new reforms. We know advocates go 
often further than is warranted by the justice of the case. The Mahomedans’ 
claims were pressed with a certain vehemence. They cannot be blamed for 
taking every legitimate step to secure their interests. The Government were 
Willing to meet them half way. It is now acknowledged that the partition 
01 Bengal was carried out to assist the Mahomedans, To meet the Bengalee 
agitation to set aside the partition the Mahomedans formed their Muslim League. 
Lord Minto acknowledged their claims to preferential treatment and his view was 
carried out in the reforms with which are associated the names of Lord Morley 

Lord Minto. When the reforms were next taken up for consideration, the 
Hindus and Mahomedans entered into a pact known as the Lucknow Pact. 
There was therefore no Hindu- Mahomed an question. Soon after these reforms, 
Gandhi started his Non-Co-operation campaign. He brought about a co-opera- 
tion between the Hindus and Mahomedans by the practical surrender of the Hindu 
rights to the Mahomedan Khilafat movement. He did not foresee the conse- 
quences nor did the Mahomedan leaders who were associated with him. The 
latter had accepted Non-violence for the period of the few months within which 
Gandhi had^ promised Home Rule. That period elapsed and three was, as 
everyone might have foreseen, no Home Rule, The Pan-Islamic consciousness, 
however, had been already stimulated. The uneducated classes of Maho- 
medans sought to compel the Hindus to admit their claims. Frightful riots 
were the consequence in Malabar and all over Northern India. This might have 
been foreseen. On the outbreak of war there was an attack by the Mahomedans 
who sympathised with Turkey, ^ on the Hindus in south west Punjab and when 
Gandhi^ began his Non-Co-operation campaign which was followed by riots against 
the British Government, Hindu temples were attacked and destroyed though 
the Muslim leaders were then co-operating with the Hindus. Gandhi continued his 
subservient policy with the result that everywhere, the ignorant classes of Maho- 
medans advanced further claims in spite of their leaders; the Hindus were 
alarmed, the tension between the two classes became great, the gulf widened 
and finally Gandhi finding it hopeless to deal with the Hindu- Mahomedan 
question retired from the field altogether His legacy, however, hampered his party 
and from that time forward the Non-Co-operation or the Congress Party have 
been crying for peace and unity but they have never succeeded in bringing 
about any agreement between the Hindus and the Mahomedans nor is it likely 
that they ever shall. Gandhi^s successor, Mr. C. R. Das, entered into a pict 
the result of which was, according to Bengal politicians themselves, to embitter 
the feelings between the Bengal Hindus and Mahomedans still further. The 
following is an extract from a signed article by Prof. Ramesh Chandra Banerjec, 
published in the November number of “The Vedic Magazine" of Lahore: — “The 
stage of degradation which a demoralized community has reached can better be 
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imagined than described when that community failed, on every occasion of 
necessiiy, to protect its women. Yet this is the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. In spite of the resounding cries of ‘ Swaraj ' and “ Hindu-Muslim unity,* 
in the midst of stirring lectures by our patriots (mostly Hindus) appealing to the 
spirit of independence and inanliness of the people, the ineffective plans of our 
lesi/’ers 'or wrecking the Councils and snubbing the Government into submission 
are synchronising with the most effective schemes of Muslim goondas for the 
most brutal violation of Hindu womanhood in the villages of North and East 
Bengal. Great ‘ leaders ’ and famous editors are busy with lectures and articles 
on * big * things, so that this trifling matter, viz., the honour and chastity of our 
mothers and sisters are left to the mercy of our living ‘ gods,* viz., the Muslims. 
How easy it is for Muslim goondas to kidnap Hindu girls (married and widowed) 
and how frequently these horrible outrages occur will be evident from the cases 
cited below, all of which happened within a short space of time.” 

And after giving numerous instances, he adds with reference to the pact of 
Mr. C. R. Das : — 

There are very many instances in which responsible Government officials 
of the Islamic persuasion have sheltered Muslim kidnappers, ravishers and mur- 
derers. Then fancy the lot of the weak, helpless and disuni led Hindus, when 
So per cent of public posts will be reserved for Muslims, without any reference 
to their qualifications and competency, as provided in the Swaraj pact/* 

Need for a Hindu Sabha. 

The Swaraj or Gandhi party have committed themselves to a line of action 
and to a policy which practically puts it out of their power to effect any recon- 
ciliation or to protect Hindus so far as it is in the power of an Indian political 
party to do so. It is essential in these circumstances that there should be a 
Hindu Sabha to act and do for the Hindus what the Muslim League is 
doing for the Mahomeians.^ It is possible that dealing with each other the 
Hindu Sabha and th'* Muslim League might be able to come to some agree- 
ment. Otherwise judgment might go by default. It seems fairly certain that 
the non-co-operation or the Congress party is a broken reed to reply upon 
for this purpose. It is useless to put off this Hindu-Mahomedan question 
to the future for^ solution. Time only widens the gulf. The Congress journals 
at first maintained that if England is out of the way and Home Rule is 
granted the question may be settled between the Hindus and the Mahomedans ; 
but the Mahomedans at once said and the Muslim League declared that unless 
their interests are safeguarded there should be no further reforms. After this 
declaration the old Swaraj cry has ceased. Gandhi’s party are novv prepared 
apparently to accept any conditions that may be laid down by the Mahomedan 
advocates. Anyhow it is not safe to leave our interests in their hands. 

The Hindus have decided tha^ joint electorates are essential for peace and 
harmony and certain Mahomedan leaders have recently made a very laudable 
attempt to bring out an agreement accepting joint electorates under certain 
conditions, L seems unnecessary to discuss the conditions as our Mahomedan 
btethren are n t prepared to accept joint electorates under any circumstances. 
And it is quite possible that the Swaraj party will eventually accept the Maho- 
medan position of separate electorates and widen the gulf for years to come. 
To sho!^ tbe difference between the mentality of the Congress party and the 
Hindu Sabha I shall draw your attention to one of the conditions put forward by 
the Mahomedan leaders ; one of their conditions is that Sind should be consti- 
tuted into a separate province, the reason of course being that it has a popula- 
tion of which the Mahomedans form the majority. On this the Congress passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolution of the Congress 

‘‘In regard to^ the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
province, committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the redistri- 
DutiOT .of Provinces on linguistic basis, a principle that has already been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 

The Committee is of opinion that such a readjustment of provinces be 
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immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tution on a linguistic basis be dealt with according! y. 

‘‘The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by 
constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces.” 

The majority of the people of Sind are Mahomedans. They naturally 
demand Sind to be constituted into a separate province and the Congress in terms 
agree to the Mahomedan demand, without making it a condition even that the 
Mahomedans should agree to the general principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. But the more serious consideration is that they attach no 
weight to the opinion of Hindus in Sind before their fate is decided. The resolu- 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha is this : — 

“ The Mahasabha deprecated any attempt to constitute new Provinces or 
Legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular commu- 
nity. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation of new 
Provinces shv^uld be considered, if necessary, independently of any proposals and 
exclusively on 'heir merits.” 

The Mahasabha will be mainly influenced by the opinion of the Hindus of 
Sind. They have declared that they do not wish^the separation of Sind as it 
would place them at the me^cy of the Mahomedans which they do not like. It 
appears to me that this Sabha has to act on their view and repudiate the Congress 
resolution which disregards the Hindu interests. It shows the danger of the 
situation and the necessity of the Hindu Sabha to protect Hindu interests. The 
necessity of Sangathan will further illustrate this. 

Necessity fer Sangathan. 

Let me turn to that aspect of our movement. It is said in the Bengal Ad- 
ministration Report 1925-26; — 

“The Khilafat agitation had fostered aggressive sectarian passions and had 
inculcated a disregard of law and order where it could be represented that the 
claims of religion were involved. Upon the abolition of the Khilafat, this ex- 
asperated communal consciousness remained; unable now to vent itself upon 
Government, it turned upon the rival community.” This was so in Malabar, 
South-West Punjab and elsewhere. 

What has been the consequence in Bengal ? I am unwilling naturally to 
describe the situation in my own words. I shall refer to the Swaraj organ : 

“ The cases of the abduction of Hindu women in Bengal have become a 
matter of daily occurrence. Reports published in newspapers present before us 
the horrible outrages that are being perpetrated upon many a woman in Bengal. 
The East Bengal and the North Bengal specially are the centres of the nefarious 
activities of the hooligans and it is there that 2 good number of women become 
victims of the list of the goondas. Cases are almost daily reported of abduction, 
assaults and serious outrages on women from East Bengal and North Bengal. 
But 1 think, a good number of such cases does not come to light for fear of public 
scandal and shame. So the cases of outrages are far more greater and horrible 
than arc reported and published in the columns of newspapers ” writes Suniti 
Devi in “ Forward.” 

“ First, the goondas seem to carry on these abductions in an organised way 
and they have found that no attempts are being made against them either by 
the Government or the public. This has so much emboldened their* that they 
are merrily going on with their business, and escaping the punishment that is due 
to them in such cases. Secondly, the women in most cases are so weak in 
physique that they cannot defend themselves against the onslaught of their 
enemies and thus fall an easy prey to the ravages of the goondas. 

“ But the public too has a duty towards the women. They have witnessed 
with perfect calmness the terrible oppression and read the reports of outrages 
without being affected, it seems, in the least. But does this callousness befit the 
people of Bengal ? Do not the brutal oppressions of our mothers and sisters 
touch their hearts ? An ‘emphatic no’ seems to come from my heart. If they 
really felt for the unhappy souls they could evince it at least by some means or 
other. But the women have cried in vain for help. Their tears have not melted 
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the hearts of the people. Thfty have been subjected to inhuman tortures but they 
seemed to have none on earth to resist the goondas and to rescue them from the 
clutches of the lewd. 

“ Should it not inspire the youth of Bengal with the idea of putting an end to 
the organised outrages by the goondas ?” 

I ask why is this so. Is it not due to the fact that Gandhi and the Swarajists 
have entered into a pact with the Khilafat Party to fight the Government and 
they do not wish to do anything which may prejudice the Pact that they are allow- 
ing their women to be thus treated. This is the horrid result of the policy of 
Gandhis and Dases. 

All this op ^ression in Bengal is faciliated by our caste divisions. This is 
what a Professor says in the signed articles to which I have already referred 

‘‘ But can we expect communal solidarity in a community which is divided 
into hundreds of water-tight compartments? When the Bania is attacked the 
Brahmin keeps aloof, when the Chamar and the Bairagi are victims of Muslim 
tyranny, the Kayastha and Baidya look on with indifference. There is only one 
section of the Hindu population of Bengal who know unity and can defend 
their women ; those are Namashudras. These men, through their brave opposi- 
tion to Muslim aggressiveness, have saved, in many places, not only their own 
women and hearth and homes, but the families of high-caste Hindus also. For 
had the tide of Muslim fanaticism and rowdyism been allowed to surge on, un- 
opposed, it would have swept off everything before it — Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
all others. Yet these Namashudras are regarded as untouchables?’^ 

Objects of the Hindu Sabha. 

This explains the Sangathan movement. In Bengal, the evil appears in an 
exaggearted form. But it exists more or less in various other parts of the country. 
The Hindu Sabha wishes to invite you all to assist them to protect the women 
from these outrages, to organise the Hindu society to make it an organism so that 
every part of it, every caste or class, may feel any injury inflicted on any one as 
an injury to itself. For that purpose the Hindu Sabha would remove all the res- 
trictions that stand in the way of co-operation between classes, anything which 
is felt by any one as humiliating. I am not in a position to say and I do not think 
any one is in a position to state whether this object can be achieved throughout 
the length and breadth of India, In some parts of India certain classes approxi- 
mate so much to one another that even fusion may be effected, while in other 
parts the differences between certain classes may be so radical that it will take 
a long time fbr the gulf to be bridged. The means will have to vary with locali- 
ties, classes, men etc. But to me it is certain we can go a great way. Personally 
I would go further. The restrictions that now divide classes or castes cannot 
be justified in these days. Few of the four great castes perform their pro- 
per functions but they perform the functions of the other castes. There is no 
sense then in claiming the privileges without the performance of those 
duties. The Non Brahmin castes are generally speaking not disposed to re- 
cognize the rights claimed by Brahmins. Insistence on them will perpetuate 
dissension and discord. The non-caste Hindus are resolved not to submit 
to their position of inferiority and humiliation. A society far more conservative 
than ours, i. e., the Mahomedans of Turkey, have brushed aside all the 
religious obstacles that stand in the way of our progress, Religion is an institu- 
tion intended for our moral progress and you may be certain that if it stands 
in the way of our moral progress, those rules of conduct must have been intended 
for other times, and conditions. 

The Hindu religion has divided us Hindus into various watertight compart- 
ments. Those compartments are divided by rules imposed upon them for 
reasons which may have been sound in ancient days but many of them have no 
meaning at the present time. They appear, on the other hand, mischievous 
in these days when the castes or classes are not confined to the duties or func- 
tions of their caste. But for the violation of their rules, persons, families, groups 
of persons, classes have been put out of caste. Thus for instance for drinking 
in ignorance water from a well used by what is considered a lower class, persons 
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have been put out of caste. There are persons so treated who have not re- 
nounced Hinduism but retain their faith and veneration for the relig^ion of their 
fathers. In my opinion, it is only right that they should be taken back into 
Hinduism. 

Similarly there are persons who have been forcibly converted into Hinduism 
but who are still in faith Hindus and would willingly come back if we would 
receive them. I can see no reason why they should not be taken back. 

Women who have been kidnapped or raped have not been received back 
into caste in Bengal and elsewhere, but have been put out of caste. They have 
to lead a prostitute^s life, unless they are able to find protection in a Mahomadan 
household. It is urged that it is in the interests of women that they should be 
under the protection of a Mahomedan who would protect them against further 
indignity rather than with those who are not able to protect them. If their hus- 
bands or the other Hindu families would not receive them back or, in other words, 
if Suddhi is impracticable or impossible, I agree, and Hinduism that cannot pro- 
tect its women had better disappear. That Hinduism is obviously not fit for 
Swaraj. I have been told by my friends that there is no possibility of a Hindu 
Moslem unity; if I am right in my views I say that unless that unity is desired 
by both and their good faith is shown not by declarations but by acts there is 
no use of seeking it. The proposals now before the public do not show a real 
desire for unity on terms of equality. Inequality which breeds discord will lead 
to subordination, humiliation and disaster. 

Suddhi A Legitimate Movement. 

Those who maintain that this should not be done are entirely ignorant 
of the past history of the Hindu religion. At one time Buddhism spread over a 
great part of India yet in those parties scarcely a Buddhist is now to be found. 

{Idem must have been converted into Hinduism, Asoka sent his missionaries 
all over Asia and converted them all into Buddhism. For our purpose there is 
no difference between Buddhism and Hinduism. In Southern India there were 
thousands and thousands of Christians at one time. Their descendants are all 
Hindus. In Southern India inter-marriages between Christians and Hindus were 
common until legislation interfered with it ; in fact such marriages were encon- 
ra^^ed by the Roman Catholic priests in the hope that the Christian wife would 
persuade her Hindu husband to accept Christianity. And conversions and re- 
conversions were the result. Entire communities were brought into Hinduism; 
their priests were recognized as Brahmins and made it possible to conform into 
a life acceptable to Brahmanism. And their Kings and fighting castes were 
made Kshatriyas. An Englishman highly respected by the Indian Mahomed ans 
suggested to me that if we could recognize the Mah^edans as Kshatriyas we 
might be able to assimilate them and overcome all difficulties. In fact Hinduism 
has grown by assimilation and to say that we cannot accept outsiders is showing 
ignorance of the past. I agree that a community may discard any member 
whom it does not wish to continue in the community. But there is nothing to 
prevent persons so discarded from forming themselves into a community Hindu 
in faith or by being accepted by any community Hindu, Buddhist or 
Sudhi movement is therefore perfectly legitimate and will not be opposed by any 
Hindu who has any knowledge of our past. 

Resolutions. 

The Conference reassembled in the afternoon, and adopted resolutions (a) 
paving homage to the late Swami Shraddhanand (b) expressing the opinion that 
a spifit of retaliation would be awakened in the Hindus against the Moslem m 

consequence of the outrages committed by them in their antagonism to Shuddhi 

ITa Lncr;ithan * (c) ex^hoTting the Moslem leaders to take necessary steps 
Lainst the commission of heinous offences, and requesting the Government to 
makfa definite announcement regarding the playing of music along thorough- 
Sres without molestations by others (d) regretting the Punjab Governmen t decision 
allowing a Mahomedan deputation against the judgment of Mr. Justice Dulip- 
tingh il the -Rangila Rasul^’ case, (e) repudiating the Moslem demand for 
the^ stoppage of all music both in private and in public, by Hindus dunng the 
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Moharrum festival and (0 strongly recommending the immediate absorption of 
all sub-casies into their parent castes, and recommending inter caste marriages 
for the achievement of Sangathan and organic unity. The Conference then 
adjourned till next day. 

Joint Electorates Approved. 

The C(mference reassembled on the 7 TH aUGUST and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

Such Hindus as embrace Islam or Christianity and are reconverted should 
be taken back into Hinduism, and absorbed into their original castes. 

The next motion called upon the Hindus to abolish untouchability, and 
recommended the taking of steps for its ultimate extinction. 

The establishment of an orphanage, called the Shraddhanand Alaya, for 
helpless persons who fall into the clutches of Christianity or Islam’’ was 
advocated by the nexc motion. 

The Conference then passed a resolution accepting the proposal for Joint 
Electorates ; and hopping that the Moslem community would resist the tempt- 
ation of sordid communalism, as held out in the conditions foreshadowed by Mr, 
Jinnah ; and expressing the view that the proposal for the separation of Sind 
should not be entertained, as it was based on the pernicious principle of creating 
a new province for the purpose of creating a majority of the Moslem community. 

Frontier Administration. 

The Conference declared that, in view of the fact that Baluchistan and the 
N. W. Frontier Provinces were the key provinces for the defence of India from 
external aggressions, so long as Indians had not trained for the defence of India, 
the Government should not interfere with the system of administration obtaining 
in those provinces ; and opined that the introduction of Reforms into those prO' 
Vinces would be detrimental to the defence of India, and that the proposal of 
reservation of seats for the different religious communities would prepetuate the 
virus of communalism and thwart the growth of national patriotism. 

Resolutions supporting the popularisation of the custom of remarriage of 
young widows in castes where it is prohibited by custom, pleading for the estab- 
lishment of Akharas for providing training in physical culture, favouring the con- 
vening of a round table conference of Hindu leaders for settling the Brahmin and 
Non-Brahmin controversy were agread to- 

Other Resolutions. 

The Provincial Hindu Conference further adopted resolutions strongly pro- 
testing against the writings of Khawaja Hassan Nizami of Delhi on Shivaji, con- 
gratulating Shashimohan Dey and Kharag Bahadur for saving the honour and 
virtue of Indian womanhood, and inviting the next session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha to this province. 

The Conference was then dissolved. 




